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very few years since, I knew 
familaly a lady who had been 
asked in marriage by Horace 
Walpole; who had been patted 
on the head by GeorgeL This 
lady had knocked st Johnson's 
door; had been intimate with 
Fox, the beautiful Georgina of 
Devonshine, and that bulbant 
Whig society of the reign of 
George If.; had known the 
Duchess of Queensberry, the 
pationess of Gay and Prior, 
the admired young beauty of 
the cout of Queen Anne, I 
often thought, sa I took my 
kmd old friend's hand, how 
with it I held on to the old 
society of wits and men of the 
world, I could travel back for 
seven score years of time— 


. have glimpses of Brummell, 


Selwyn, Chesterfield and the 
men of pleasure; of Walpole 
and Conway; of Johnson, Rey- 
nolde, Goldamith ; of North, 


Chatham, Newcastlo; of the fair maids of honour of George IL's cour$; 
of the German retainera of George L's; where Addison was secretary of 


wor Wen 7 
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state; where Bick Steele held a place, whither the great Malboough came 
with lus fiery spouse, when Pope, and Swift, and Bolingbroke yet hved 
and wrote Of a society eo vast, busy, biulbant, it as uaposuble in fou 
bricf chaptera to give a complete notion, but we may pecp here and there 
into that bygone woild of the Gimges, sco what they and that cvouts 
were hke, glance at the people round about them, look at past manners, 
fashiong, plevsures, and contrast them with our own I have to say thus 
much by way of peface, bcewse the subycct of thease kites has been 
musundcratcod, and 1 have becn takcn to twh for not having given grave 
lustorical tieatusca, which xt never war my itcation to attunpt Not 
about butts, about politics, about stitesmen and measmcs of state, did 1 
ever think to lecture you Int to shetch the mauners and Iie of the old 
world, to amuse fo. a ftw hous with talk about the old socnty, and, 
with the 2esult of miy oa diy’ and mght’s pleasant reading, to tiy and 
wile away a few winter cyenings tor my hearers 


Among the Gaman prncas who sate undu Lutha at Wattcubay, 
was Duke Lrncst of Ccllc, whose younger scn, Walluun of Luncbui,, was 
the progemto: of the alustnous Hmcyaim house at preseot ragmng 
m Great Britan Duke William held his ecurt at Celle, a Little town 
of ten thousand people that hes on the x ulw wy line betwen Hamburg and 
Hanover, in the midst of great plas of sand upon the ava Alla When 
Duke Wilham had it, 1t was a vory humble wood built plue, with a pict 
buck church, which he scdulously ficquented, and im which de and othas 
of his house he buried =e was a vary achgicus lord, and calkd Wilhwn 
the Pious by lis small arcle of subjcets, over whom he ruled till fate 
deprived kim both of sight and :cason Sometimes, 1n has latter days 
the good duke had ghmpss of mcntal Lght, when he would bid la, 
musicians play the psalm tuncy which he loved Que thinks of o de- 
secudiot of bss, two hundred cus afterwards, blind, old, aud lost of wits, 
munging Mandel m Windsor Tower 

Wilham the Pious had fiflicn childzen, ught daughters, and seven scna, 
who, a3 the property Icft amcng them was small, diew lots to determing 
which one of them ehculd mary, and continue the stout race of tht 
Gudphe The lot tell on Duke Georgs, the mzth bruther, The othas 
remained single, or contiact(d Icft Linded marnuges after the prnuly 
fudluon of those days It 1. a quecr picture—that of the old prince dy ng 
in tus httle wood built capital, und ins seven sons teamng up which should 
what and trinemit the crown of Brentfond. Linke Georgi, the luky 
prize-man, made the tour of Euro) ¢, during which be vusstcd the cout cf 
Quecn Elizabeth; and 2 the <2 1617, came back and scttled ut Zl, 
with 2 wife out of Darmstadt. His rcmaming Jiothers all hept thar 
house at Zcll, for coonomy’s sike = And prracutly, in duc courn, they ail 
dicd—all the honest dokcs, Ezncst, and Classtian, and Augustus ond 
Magnus, and Gurge, snd Juhn—and they arc burned in the brick church 
of Brentford yonder, by the sandy banka of the Aller, 
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Dr. Vehse gives a pleasant glimpse of the way of life of our dukes in Zell, 
“‘When the trumpeter on the tower has blown,” Duke Christian orders—viz. 
at nine o'clock in the morning, and four in the evening, every one must he 
present at meals, and those who are not must go without. None of the 
servants, unless it be a knave who has been ordered to ride out, shall cat or 
drink in the kitchen or cellar; or, without special leave, fodder his horaes 
at the prince's cost. When the meal is served in the eourt-room, a page 
rball go round and hid every one be quict and orderly, forbidding all 
cursing, swearing, and rudencss; all throwing about of bread, bones, or 
roust, or pocketing of the same. Every morning, at seven, the squires 
shall have their morning aoup, along with which, and dinner, they shall be 
served with their under-drink—every morning except Friday morning, 
when there was sermon, and no drink. Every evening they shall have 
their beor, and at night their slecp-drink. The butler is especially 
warned not to allow nuble or simple to go into the cellar: wine shall 
only be rerved nt the prince’s or councillor’s table; and every Monday, 
the honest old Duke Christian ordains the accounts shall be ready, and the 
expenses in the kitchen, the wine and beer cellar, the bakehouse and stable, 
made out. 

Duke George, the marrying duke, did not stop at home to partake of 
the beer and wine, aud the sermons. He went about fighting wherever 
there was profit to be bad. Ile served as gvneral in the ariny of the 
eirele of Lower Saxony, the Protestant army; then he went over to 
the emperor, and fought in his armies in Germany and Italy: and 
when Gustavus Adolphus appeared in Germany, George took service 
as a Swedish general, and seized the Abbey of Hildesheim sa his share 
of the plunder. lere, in the year 1641, Duke George died. leaving four 
sons behind lim, from the youngest of whom descend our royal Gr orges. 

Under these children of Duke Genge, the old God-fearing. simple 
ways of Zell appear to have goue out of incde. The second brether was 
constantly vikiting Venice, and kading a jolly, wicked life there. It was 
the moat jovial of all places at the end of the seventeenth century; and 
military men, after a campaign, rushed thither, as the warriors of the 
Allies rushed to Paris in 1614, to gamble, and rejoice, and partake of all 
sorta of gudless delights. This prince, then, loving Veuwe and its plea- 
sures, brought lialian singers and dancers back with him to quiet old 
Zell; ond, worse still, demeaned himeclf by marrying a French lady of 
birth quite inferior to his own—Eleaner D'Olbreuxc, from whom our 
queen iv descended. Eleanor had a pretty daughter, who inherited a 
great fortune, which inflamed her cousin, George Louis of Hanover, with 
a desire to marry her ; and wo, with her beauty and her riches, she came 
to a vad end. 

It ia too long to tell how the four eons of Duko George divided his 
territories amongat them, and bow, finally, they came into possesion of 
the son of the youngest of the four. In thia gencration the Protestant 
falth was very nearly extinguished in the family: nt then where should 

—a 
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we in England have gone for aking? The third brother also took delight 
in Italy, where the priests converied him and his Protestant chaplain too. 
Mags was said in Ilanover once more; and Italian soprani piped their 
Latin rhymes in place of the hymns which William the Pious and 
Dr, Luther sang. Louis XIV. gave this and other converts a splendid 
pension, Crowds of Frenchmen and brilliant French fashions came into 
his court. It ix incalculable how uruch that royal bigwig cost Germany. 
Excry priuce imitated the French king, and had his Versuilles, his Wil- 
helmahohe or Ludwigslust; his court and its splendours; his gardens 
laid out with statues; his fountains, and water-works, and Trituns; his 
actors, aud dancers, and singers, and fiddlers ; his harem, with its inhabit- 
ants; lis diamonds and duchies for these latter; his enormous festiviticn, 
his gaming-tubles, tournaments, masynerades, and banquets lasting a weck 
long, for which the people paid with their money, when the poor wretches 
had it; with their bodies and very blood when they had none; being sold 
in thouwnds hy their lords and snasters, who gaily dcalt in roldicrs, 
sluked nu regiment upon the red at the gambling-table; swapped a hat- 
talion against a dancing-girl’s diamond necklace; and, as it were, pocketed 
their people. 

As one views Europe, throngh contemporary books of travel in the 
early part of the list century, the landscape is awfal—wretched wastes, 
beggarly and plundered; half-burned cottages and trembling peasants 
gathering piteuns harvests; gangs of buch tramping along with bayonets 
behind them, and e rporals with canes and cats-of-nine-tails to flag them to 
harracks, By these pasees my lord's gilt carriage floundering through the 
ruts, as he swears ut the postilions, and toils on to the Residenz. ITard hy, 
‘but away from the noise and brawling of the citizens and buyers, is Wil- 
hebuelust or Ludwigsruhe, or Monbijou, or Versailles—it searecly matters 
which,—near to the city, dint out hy woods from the beggared country, 
the exormous, hideous, gilded, monstrous inarble palace, where the prince 
in, and the Court, sud the trim gardens, and huge fountains, and (he forest 
where the rapged jxasants are beating the game in (it ia death to them to 
touch a feather) ; and the jolly hunt sweeps hy with it4 uniform of rinse 
and gold; aud the prince gallops alead puiling his royal horn; and his 
lords and mixtreses ride aficr him; and the stag is pulled down; and the 
proud hunt-.uan giver the huife in the midst of a chorus of bugles; and ‘tis 
time the Court go home to dimer; and our noble traveller, it may he the 
Baron of Dullnitz, or the Conut de igsmarck, or the execllent Chevalier 
de Seingalt, sees the proces: ion gleaming through the trim avenues of the 
wood, aul havtens to the inn, aul ends his noble nume to the marshal of 
the Court. Then our nobleman arrays himself in green and gold, or pink 
and tilyer, in the richest Paris mode, aud is introduced by the chamber~ 
Juin, and maken his bow to the jolly prince, and the gracious priueess; and 
is j resented to the chief lords and ladies, and then comes supper and a 
Jauk at Fare, where he loves or wina a thousand pieces by daylight, If it 
yp German vourt, you may add not a little drunkenness to this picture of 
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high life; but German, or French, or Spanish, if you can see out of your 
palace-windows beyond the trim-cut forest vistas, misery is lying out-ide; 
hunger is étalking about the bare villages, listlesly following precarious 
husbandry; ploughing stony fields with starved cattle; or fearfully taking 
in scanty harvests. Augustus is fat und jolly on his throne; he can 
knock down an ox, and cat one almost; Lis mistress Aurora von Konigs- 
marok is the lovelicst, the wittiest creature; his dinmonds are the Ligge-t 
and most brilliant iu the world, and his fiasts as splendid as thore of 
Versailles. As for Louis the Creat, he is more than mortal. Lift wp your 
glances respectfully, and mark him eyeing Madame de Fontanges or Madame 
de Montespan from under his sublime periwig, as ho pawes through the 
great gallery where Villars and Vendome, and Berwick, and Bossuct, and 
Massillon are waiting. Can Court be more splendid; nobles and knights 
more gallant and superh; Indies more lovely? A orander monarch, or 
a more miserable siarved wretch than the pea-ant his subject, you canuct, 
look on. Let us hear both these types in mind, if we wish to catimate the 
oll society properly. Remember the glory and the chivalry? Yes! 
Remember the grace and beanty, the splendour and lofty politeness; the 
gallant courtesy of Fontenoy, where the French line bids the gentlemen «f° 
the English guard to fire first; the noble constancy of the old king and 
Villars his general, who fits out the last army with the In-t crown-piece 
from the treasury, and goes to meet the enemy and die or conquer fur 
France at Denain. But round all that royal splendour lies a nation 
enslaved and ruined; there are people robbed of their rights—communinues 
Jnid waste—faith, justice, commerce trampled upon, and well-nigh de- 
stroyed—nay, in the very centre of royalty itself, what honible stains and 
meanness, crime and shame! It is but to a silly harlot that «ome of the 
noblest gentlemen, and some of the proudest women in the world are bowing 
down; it is the price of a miserable province that the king ties in diamonds 
round his mistress's white neck. In the firot half of the lagt century, I say, 
this is going on all Europe over. Saxony is a waste a4 well a3 Picardy 
or Artois; and Versailles is only larger and net worse than JTerreuhausen, 
1¢ was the first Elector of Hanover who made the fortunate match 
which bestowed the race of Hanoverian Sovereigns upon us Britons. Nine 
years after Charles Stuart lost his head, his nicce Sophia, one of many 
children of another luckless dethroned sovereign, the Elector Palatine, 
married Ernest Augustus of Brunswick, and brought the reversion to the 
erown of the three kingdoms iu her seauty trouswan., One of the hand- 
somest, the most cheerful, sensible, shrewd, accumplished of women, was 
Sophia, daughter of poor Frederick, the winter king of Bohemia. The 
other danghters of lovely, unhappy Elizabeth Stuart went off into the 
Catholie Church ; this one, luckily for her family, remained, I cannot ay 
faithful to the Reformed Religion, but at least she adopted no other. An 
agent of the French king's, Gourville, a convert himself, strove to bring 
her and her husband te a sense of the truth; and tells us that he one day 
asked Madame the Duchess of Hanover, of what religion her daughter waa’ 
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then a pretty girl of 18 years old. The duchess roplied that the princess 
was of no religion as yet. They were waiting to know of what religion her 
husband would bo, Protestant or Catholic, before instructing her! And 
the Duke of Hanover having heard all Gourvillo’s proposal, eaid that 
a change would be advantageous to his house, but that he himself was too 


old to change. 





Dhis shrewd woman had such keen eyes that she knew how to shut 
them upon occasion, aud was blind to many fiults which it appeared that 
her husband the Bishop of Osnaburg and Duke of Hanover committed, 
Tie loved to take his pleasure ike other sovercigns—was 9 merry prince, 
fond of dinner and the bottle; liked to go to Italy, as his brothers hat 
done before him ; and we read how he jovially suld 6,700 of hiv Hano- 
verians to the svigniory of Venice, They went bravely off te the Mourva, 
under command of Ernest's son, Prince Max, and only 1,100 of them ever 
came howe again. The Geran princes sold a good deal of thie hind of 
stock. You may romomber how George Iif’s Government purchwed 
Hessians, and the use we made of them during the War of Independence. 

The ducats Duke Ernest got for his soldiers le spent in a series of 
the most brilliant entertainments. Nevertheless, the jovial prince was 
economical, and kept a steady eye upon his own interests. Tle achieved 
the elvotoral dignity for himself: he married his eldest son George to hin 
beautiful cousin of Zell; and sending his sons out in command of armics 








[*] From contemporary pnts of the Prineoss Suphis, before her marriage, med in 
her uid aye. The intial letter w trum au old Dutch print of Herreuhsusen, 
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to fight—now on this side, now on that—he lived on, taking his pleasure, 
and scheming his schemes, a merry, wise prince enough, not, I fear, a moral 
prince, of which kind we shall have but very few specimens in the course 
of these lectures. 

Ernest Augustus had seven children in all, some of whom were scape- 
graces, and rebelled against the parental system of primogeniture and 
non-division of property which the elector ordained.  Gustchen,” the 
clectress writes about her second son :— Poor Gus is thrust out, and his 
father will give him no morc keep. I langh in the day, and cry all night 
about it; for I am a fool with my children.” Three of the six died 
fighting against Turks, Tartura, Frenchmen. One of them conspired, 
revolted, fled to Rome, leaving an agent behind him, whose hend was 
taken off. The daughter, of whose early education we have made mention, 
was married to the Elector of Brandenburg, and so her religion settled 
finally on the Protestant side. 

A niece of the Electress Sophia—who had been made to change her 
religion, and marry the Duke of Orleuns, brother of the French King; 
a woman whose honest heart was always with her friends and dear old 
Deutachland, though her fat little body was confined at Paria, or Marly, or 
‘Versailles—has left ua, in her enormous correspondence (part of which has 
been printed in German and French) recollections of the Electress, and of 
George her non. Elizabcth Charlotte was at Osnaburg when George was 
Lorn (1660). She narrowly escaped a whipping fur being in the way on 
that auspicious day. She reems not to have liked little George, nor 
George grown up; and represents lim as odiously bard, cold, and eilent. 
Silent he may have been: not a jolly prince like his father before him, 
but a prudent, quiet, relfixh potentate, going his own way, managing bis 
own affairs, and understanding his own interests remarkably well. 

In his father's lifetime, and at the head of the Inanover forces of 
8,000 or 10,000 men, George rerved the Emperor, on the Danube against 
‘Turks, at the siege of Vienna, in Italy, and en the Rhine. When he 
ancceeded tu the Electorate, he handled its affairs with great prudence and 
dexterity. He was very much liked by hia people of Hanover. Ie did 
uot show his fcelings much, but he cried heartily on leaving them; aa 
they used for joy when ho came back. He showed an uncummon pru- 
dence and cvolnexs of behaviour when he came into his kingdom; exhibit- 
ing no clation; reasonably doubtful whether he should not be tumed out 
some day; Jooking upon himself only as a lodger, and making the most 
of his brief tenure of St. James's and Hampton Court; plundering, it is 
true, romewhat, and dividing amongst his Gennan followers;—but what 
could be expected of a sovereign whe at home could sell his subjects at so 
many ducata per head, and made no seruple in so disposing of them? I 
fancy a considerublo sbrewdoess, prudence, and even mederation in his 
ways, The German Protestant was a cheaper, and better, and kinder 
king than the Catholic Stuart in whose chair he sate, and so far loyal to 
England, that he let England govern herseli. 
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Having these lectures in view I mado it my business to visit that 
ugly cradle in which our Georges were nursed. The old town of Hanover 
must look still pretty much os in the time when George Louis left it. 
The gardens and pavilions of Herrenhausen are scarce changed aince the 
day when the stout old Electress Sophia fell down in her last walk there, 
preceding but by a few weeks to the tomb James IL.'s daughter, whose 
death made way for the Branewick Stuarts in England. 

The two first royal Georges, and their father, Ernest Augustus, had 
quito royal notions regarding marriage; and Louis XIV. and Charles IT. 
scarce distinguished themaclres moro at Versailles or St. James's, than 
these German sultans in their little city on the banks of the Leine. You 
may sce at Herrenhausen the very rustic theatre in which the Platens 
danced and performed masques, and sang before the Elector and his sons. 
There are the very fauns and dryads of stone still glimmering through the 
branches, still grinning and piping their ditties of no tone, as in the days 
when painted nymphs hung garlands round them; appeared under their 
leafy arcades with gilt crooks, guiding rams with gilt horns; deacended 
from “ machines” in the guise of Diana or Minerva; and delivered immense 
allegorical compliments to the princes returned home from the campaign. 

That was a curious state of morals and politics in Europe; a quecr 
consequence of the triumph of the monarchical principle. Feudalism waa 
beaten down. The nobility, in its quarrels with the crown, liad pretty 
‘well succumbed, and the monarch was all in all. He became almont 
divine: the proudest and most ancient gentry of the land did menial 
service for him. Who should carry Louis XIV.'s candle when he went 
to bed? what prince of the blood should hold tho king's elrirt when his 
Most Christian Majesty changed that garment?—the French memoirs of 
the seventeenth century are full of such details and squabbles. The 
tradition is not yet extinct in Europe. Any of you who were prescnt, 
ns myriads were, at that splendid pageant, the opening of our Crystal 
Palace in London, must have seen two noble lords, great officers of the 
honschold, with ancient pedigrees, with embroidered cvate, and stars on 
their breaste and wands in their hands, walking backwards for near the 
#pace of a mile, while the royal procession mado its progress. Shall we 
wonder—shall wo be angry—shall wo laugh at these old-world ccre- 
monies? View them as you will, according to your mood; and with seorn 
or with respect, or with anger and sorrow, as your temper lends you. 
Up goes Gesler’s hat upon the polo. Salute that symbol of sovereignty 
with heartfelt awe ; or with a sulky shrug of ac:uieacence, or with a 
grinning obeisance; or with a stout rebellious No—clap your own beaver 
down on your pate, and refuse to doff it, to that spangled velvet and 
Naunting feather. I make no comment upon the npectaturs’ behaviour; 
all T eay is, that Gosler's cap is still up in the market-place of Europe, 
and not « few folks are still knecling to it. 

Put clumsy, high Dutch statues in place of the marbles of Versailles: 
fancy Herrenhausen waterworks in place of those of Marly: spread the 
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tables with Schweinskopf, Specksuppe, Leber kuchen, and the like delicacies, 
in place of the French cuisine ; and fancy Frau von Kielmansegge dancing 
with Count Kammerjanker Quirini, or singing French songs with the 
most awful German accent: imagine a coarse Versailles, and we have a 
Tianover before us. “I am now got into the region of beauty,” writes 
Mary Wortley, from Innover in 1716; ‘all the women have literally 
rosy checks, snowy foreheads and necks, jet eyebrows, to which may 
generally be added coal-black hair. These perfections never leave them 
to the day of their death, and have a very fine effect by candle-light; 
but I could wish they were handsome with « little variety. They raemble 
one another a3 Mra. Salmon’s Court of Great Britain, and are in a3 much 
danger of melting away by too ncasly approaching the fire.” ‘The sly 
Mary Wortley saw this painted acraglio of the first Geerge at Hanover, 
the year after his accession to the British throne. There were great 
doings and feasta there. Here Lady Mary saw George II. too. “I can 
tell you, without fluftery or partiality,” she says, “that our young prince 
has all the accomplishments that it ia powible to have at his age, with an 
atr of sprightliness and understanding, and 4 something so very engaging 
in his behevionr that needs not the advantage of his rank to appear 
charming.” I find elsewhere similar panegyrics upon Frederick Prince 
of Wales, George 11.’s son; and upon George ITE, of course, and upon 
George IV. in an eminent digree. It was the rule to be davzled by 
princes, and people’s eyva winked quite honestly at that royal radiance, 

The Electoral Court of Hanovcr was nwunerous—pretty well pad, ax 
times went; aboye all, paid with « regularity which few other European 
courts could baast of. Perhaps you will be amused to know how the 
Electoral Court was composed. There were the princes of the house in the 
first class; in the second, the single field-marhal of the army (the con- 
tingent was 18,000, Pollnitz nays, and the Elector had other 11,000 troops 
in his pay). Then follow, in due order, the authorities civil and military, 
the working privy councillors, the generals of cavalry and infantry, in 
the third clasa; the high chamberlain, high marshals of the court, high 
masters of the horse, the major-generals of cavalry and infantry, in the 
fourth class, down to the mayors, the Hofjunkers or pages, the secretaries 
or assessors, of the tenth class, of whon: all were noble. 

We find the master of the horse had 1,090 thalers of pay; the high 
chamberlain, 2,000—a thaler being about three shillings of our money, 
There were two chamberlains, and one tor the princess; five gentlemen 
of the chamber, and five gentlemen ushers ; eleven pages and personages 
to educate these young notlemen—euch as a governor, a preceptor, a 
fecht-meiater, or fencing master, and a dancing ditto, thia latter with a 
handsome enlary of 400 thalers. There were three body and court 
physicians, with 800 and 500 thalers; a court barber, 600 thalers; a 
court organist; two musikanten; four French fiddlers; twelve trumpetera, 
anda bugler 3 a0 that thero was plenty of music, profane and pious, in 
llanover. There wore ten chamber waitora, and twenty-four lscqueys in 

i—s 
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livery ; = mattre-d’hotel, and attendanta of the kitchen; a French cook; 
& body cook ; ten cooks; six qocks’ assistants; two Braten masters, or 
maatera of the roast—(one fancies enormous spita turning slowly, and tho 
honest masters of the roast beladling the dripping); a pastry baker; & 
pic baker; and finally, three soullions, at the modest remuneration of 
eleven thalers, In the sugar-chamber thero wore four pastrycooka (for 
the ladies, no doubt); seven officers in the wine and beer cellara; four 
bread bakers; and five men in the plate-room. There were 600 horses in 
the Serene stables—no less than twenty teama of princely carriage horses, 
cight to a team; sixteen coachmen; fonrtcen postillions; ninetcen ostlers; 
thirteen helps, boaidea mmiths, carriage-maaters, horse-doctors, and other 
attendants of the stable. The female attendants were not so numerous: 
I gvievo to find but a dozen or fourteen of them about the Electoral 
premises, and only two washerwomen for all the Court. Those function- 
aries had not so much to do as in the present age. I own to finding a 
Pleasure in these small beer chronicles, I like to people the old world, 
with its everyday figures and inhohitante—not so much with herovs 
fighting immenso battles and ‘inspiring repulsed battalions to engage; or 
stateamen locked up in darkling cabinets and meditating ponderous lews 
or dire conspiracies; as with people cocupied with their everyday work or 
Pleasure ;—my lord and Indy hunting in the forest, or dancing in the 
Court, or bowing to their screne highnesscs aa they pass in to dinner; 
John Cook and his procession bringing the meal from the kitchen; the 
jolly butlera bearing in the flagons from the cellar; the stout coachman 
driving the ponderous gilt waggon, with cight crcam-coloured horses in 
housings of scarlet velvet and morocco leathar; a postillion on the leaders, 
aod a pair or a half-dozen of running footmon scudding along by tho aide 
of the vehicle, with conical caps, long nilver-headed maces, which they 
poised as they ran, and splendid jackets laced all over with silver and 
gold. I fancy tho oitizenw’ wives and their daughters locking out froin 
the balconies; and the burghers, over their beer and mummy, rising up, 
cap in hand, as the cavalcade passes through the town with torch-bearers, 
trumpeters blowing their lusty chocks out, and squadrons of jack-booted 
lifeguardamen, girt with shining cuirasses, and bestriding thundering 
charger, cscorting his highness's coach from IIanover to Ilcrrenhausen ; or 
halting, mayhap, at Madame Platen’s country house of Monplaisir, which 
lies half-way between the summer palace and the Residenz. 

Tu the good old times of which 1 am treating, whilst common men wers 
driven off by herds, and sold to fight the emperor's « nemics on the Danube, 
‘or to bayonet King Louis's troops of common men on the Rhine, noblo-~ 
men passed from court to court, seeking service with «nc prince or the 
other, and natorally taking command of the ignoble vulgar of scldiory 
which battled and died almost without hopo of promotion. Noble advon~ 
turers trayclled from court to court in search of employment; not mergly 
noble males, but noble females too; and if these latter were beauties, and 
Obtained the favourable notice of priuces, they stopped in the courts, 
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became the favourites of their Serene or Royal Highueases ; and roceived 
great sums of money and splendid diamonds; and were promoted to be 
ducheasea, marchionesses and the like; and did not fall much in public 
esteem for the manner in which they won their advancement. In this 
way Mile. do Querouailles, a beautiful French lady, came to London on a 
special mission of Louis XIV., and wes adopted by our grateful country 7 
and sovercign, and figured os Duchess of Pertamenthe In thia way the 
beautiful Aurora of Kénigemarck travelling about found favour in the eyes 
of Auguatus of Saxony, and became the mother of Marshal Saxe, who gave 
ua a beating at Fontenoy; and in this manner the lovely sisters Elizabeth 
and Melusina of Mcissenbach (who had actually been driven out of Paris, 
whither they had travelled on a like errand, by the wise jealousy of the 
female favourite there in possession) journeyed te Hanover, and became 
favourites of the serene house there reigning. 

‘That beautiful Aurora von Kénigsmarck and her brother are wonderful 
oa types of bygone manners, and strange illustrations of the morals of old 
days. Tho Kunigemarcks were descended from an ancient noble family of 
Brandenburgh, a branch of which passed into Sweden, where it enriched 
itself and produced several mighty mon of valour. 

The founder of tho raca was Hans Christof, a famous warrior and 
plunderer of the thirty years’ war. One of Hans’s sons, O'to, appeared as 
ambassador at the court of Louis XIV., and had to make a Swedish speech 
at his reception before the Most Christian King. Otto was a fomous dandy 
and warrior, but he forget the apeech, and what do you think he did? 
¥ar from being disconcerted, he recited a portion of the Swedish Catechism 
to His Most Christian Majesty and his court, not one of whom understood 
lia lingo with the exception of his own suite, who had to keep their 
gravity oa best they might. 

Otto's nephew, Aurora's elder brother, Carl Johann of Kunigamarck, a 
favourite of Charles IL, a beauty, a dandy, a warrior, a rascal of more 
than ordinary mark, cxcaped but deserved being banged in England for 
tho murder of Tom Thynne of Longleat. He had a little brother in 
London with him at this time:—as great a benuty, ax great a dandy, as 
great a villain as his clder. This lad, Philip of Konigamarck, also was 
implicated in the affair; and perhaps it is a pity ho ever brought his pretty 
neck out of it. He went over to Hanover, and was soon appointed colonel 
of a rogiment of IIE. Highness’s dragoons. In early life he had heen 
page in tho court of Celle; and it was said that he and the pretty Princess 
Sophia Dorothea, who by this time was married to her cousin Gcorge the 
Electoral prince, had been in love with each other as children. Their 
lovea wore now to be renewed, not innocently, and to come toa fearful end. 

A biography of the wife of Gcorge 1, by Dr. Doran, has lately 
appeared, and I confces I am astounded at the verdict which that writer 
bas delivered, and at his acquittal of this moat unfortunate lady. That 
she had o cold selfish libertine of a husband no anc can doubt; but that 
the bad husband had a bad wife is equally clear. She was married to her 
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cousin fox money or convenience, as all princesses were married. She was 
most beautiful, lively, witty, accomplished: his brutality outraged her: 
his silence and coldness chilled her: his cruelty insulted her. No wonder 
she did not lovehim. ‘Tow could love be a part of the compact in such 
& marriage as that? With this unlucky heart to dispose of, the poor 
creature bestowed it on Philip of Kinigamarck, than whom a greater 
scamp does not walk the history of the seventeenth century. A hundred 
and eighty years after the fellow was thrust into his unknown grave, a 
Swodish professor lights upon a box of letters in the University Library at 
Upsala, written by Philip and Dorothea to cach other, and telling their 
miserable story. 

The bewitching Kénigsmarck had conquered two female hearts in 
Hanover. Besides the Electoral prince's lovely young wife Sophia 
Dorothea, Philip had inspired a passion in a hideous old court lady, tho 
Countess of Platen. ‘The princess secs to have pursued him with the 
fidelity of many years. Heaps of letters followed him on his campaigns, 
and were answered by the daring adventurer. The princess wanted to 
fly with him ; to quit her odious husband at any rate. She besought her 
parenta to recive her back; had a notion of taking refuge in France and 
going over to the Catholic religion ; had absolutely packed her jewels for 
flight, and very likely arranged its details with her lover, in that last long 
night’s interview, after which Philip of Kunigamarck was scen no more. 

Konigsmarok, inflamed with drink—there is searcely any vice of which, 
according to his own showing, this gentleman was not a practitioncr—had 
‘boasted at a supper at Dresden of his intimacy with the two Hanoveriun 
ladies, not only with the princess, but with another lady powerful in Hanover. 
The Countess Platen, the old favourite of the Elector, hated the young 
Electoral Princess. The young lady had a lively wit, and constantly madu 
fun of the old one. The princess's jokes were conveyed to the old Platen 
just as our idle words arc carried about at this present day: and ao they 
both hated each other. 

The characters in the tragedy, of which the curtain was now about to 
fall, are about as dark a set as eye ever rested on. There is the jolly 
prince, shrewd, selfish, acheming, loving his cups and his ease (I think his 
good-bumour makes the tragedy but darker); his princess, who spcaks 
ttle, but observes all; his old, painted Jezebel of 1 mistress; his son, the 
electoral prince, shrewd too, quiet, selfish, not ill-humoured, and gene- 
rally silent, except when goaded into fury by the intolerable tongue of his 
Jovely wife; there is poor Sophia Dorothea, with her coquetry and hee 
wrongs, and her passionate attachment to her scamp of a lover, and her 
wild impradences, and her mad artifices, and her insane fidelity, and 
her furious jealousy regarding her husband (thongh she lonthed and 
cheated him), and her prodigious falachoods; and the confidante, of course, 
into whore hands the letters are slipped; and thero is Lothario, finally, 
than whom, as I have said, ono can’t imagine a more handsome, wicked, 
worthless reprobate. 
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How that perverse fidelity of paseion pursues the villain! How madly 
true the woman is, and how astoundingly she lies! She has bewitched 
two or three persons who have taken her up, and they won't believe in 
her wrong. Like Mary of Scotland, she finds adherents ready to conspira 
for her even in history, and people who have to deal with her are charmed, 
and fascinated, and bedevilled. How devotedly Miss Strickland has stood 
by Mary's innocence! Are there not scores of ladies in this audience who 
persist in it too? Innocent! I remember as a boy how a great party 
persisted in declaring Caroline of Brunswick was a martyred angel. So 
wos Helen of Greece innocent. She never ran away with Paris, the 
dangerous young Trojan. Menelaus her husband illused her; and there 
never wns any siege of Troy at all. So was Bluebeard’s wife innocent, 
She never peeped into the closct where the other wives were with their 
heads off. She never dropped the key, or stained it with blood; and her 
brothers wore quite right in finishing Bluebeard, the cowardly brute! 
Yes, Carolino of Branswick was innocent; and Madame Laffarge never 
poisoned her husband; and Mary of Scotland never blew up her's; and 
poor Sophia Dorothca was never unfaithful; and Eve never took the apple 
—it was a cowardly fabrication of the serpent’s. 

George Louis has been held up to execration as a murderous Bluo- 
heard, whereas the Electoral Prince had no share in the transaction in which 
Philip of Konigsmarck was scuffled out of this mortal ecene. The prince 
was absent when the catastrophe came, The princess had had « hundred 
warnings; mild hints from her husband's parents; grim remonstrancca 
from himself—but took no more heed of this advice than such besotted 
poor wretches do. On the night of Sunday, the Ist of July, 1694, 
Kunigsmarck paid a long visit to the princess, and left her to get ready 
for flight. Her husband was away at Berlin; her carriages and horsca 
were preparcd and ready for the elopement. Meanwhile, the spies of 
Countess Platen had brought the news to their mistress. She went to 
Ernest Augustus, and procured from the Elector an order for the arrest 
of the Swede. On the way by which he was to come, four guards were 
commissioned to take him. He strove to cut his way through the four 
men, and wounded more than one of them. They fell upon him; cut him 
dlown; and, as he was lying wounded on the ground, the countess, his 
enemy, whom he hod betrayed and insulted, came ont and beheld him 
prostrate. He cursed her with his dying lips, and the furious woman 
rinmped upon his mouth with her heel. He wus dispatched presently; 
hia body burnt the next day; and all traces of the man disappeared. The 
guards who killed him were enjoined silence under ecvere penalties. The 
princess was reported to be ill in her apartments, from which she was 
taken in October of the same year, being then cight-and-twenty years 
old, and consigned to the castle of Ahiden, where she remained a prisoner 
for no less than thirty-two years. A separation had been pronounced 
previously between her and her husband. She was called henceforth the 
4 Princess of Ahiden,” and her silent husband no more uttered her name. 
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Four yoars after the Kunigamarck catastrophe, Ernest Angustus, the 
first Elector of Hanover, diod, and George Louis, his son, reigned in hia 
wtead. Sixteen ycars he reigned in Hanover, after which he became, as we 
know, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
The wicked old Countess Platen died in the year 1706. Sho had loat her 
sight, but nevertheless the legend says that she constantly anw Konige- 
anarck’s ghost by her wicked old bed. And so there wns an end of her. 

In the year 1700, the little Duke of Gloucester, the last of poor Queen 
‘Anne's children, died, and the folks of Hanover straightway became of 
prodigious importance in England. Tho Elvotress Sophia was declared 
the next in succession to the English throne. Goorge Louis wos created 
Duke of Cambridge; grand deputations were sent over from our country 
to Deutschland; but Queen Anne, whose weak heart hankered afler her 
relatives at St. Germaina, never could be got to allow her cousin, the 
Elector Duke of Cambridge, to come and pay his respects to her Majesty, 
and take his seat in her House of Peers. Had the queen lasted a month 
longer; had the Englich Tories been as bold and resolute os they were 
clever and crafty; had the prince whom the antion loved and pitied been 
equal to hia fortune, George Louis had never talked Gorman in St. James's 
Chapel Royal. 

When the crown did come to George Louis he was in no hurry about 
putting it on. Ilo waited at home for awhile; took an affecting farewell 
of his dear Hanover and Horrenhausen; and act out in tho most leisurely 
manner to ascend “ the throne of his ancestors,” as he called it in his first 
spcech to Parliament. He brought with hin a compact body of German, 
whose society he loved, aud whom he hept round the royal person. Le 
had his faithful German chamberlain«; his German scertaries; his negrocs, 
captives of his bow and spear in Turkish wars; his two ugly, elderly 
German favourites, Mesdames of Kielmansegge and Schuleuberg, whom 
he created reapoctively Countces of Darlington and Duchess of Kendal. 
The duchess was tall, and lean of stature, and hence was ixreverently 
nicknamed the Maypole. The conntesa was o large-sized nobloweman, 
and this elevated personage was denominated the Elephant. Both of 
these ladics loved Hanover and its delights; clung round the linden-trecs 
of the great Uerrenhausen avenue, and at first would not quit the place. 
Schulenberg, in fact, could not come on account of her debts; Dnt 
finding the Maypole would not come, the Elephant packed up her trunk 
and dlipped out of Hanover unwicldly as rhe was. On this the Maypole 
wizaightway put herself in motion, and followed her beloved George Louis. 
One seems to be speaking of Captain Machcath, and Polly, and Lnoy. 
The king we had selected; the courtiers who came in his train; the 
Tnglish nobles who came to welcome him, and on many of whom the 
shrewd old cynic turned his back—I protest it is a wonderful ratirical 
picture. I am a citizen waiting at Groenwich pier, ey, and crying 
Inrrab for King George; and yet I can scarcely keep my countenance, 
and help lsughing at the enormous absurdity of this advent! 
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Here we are, all on our knees, Here is the Archbishop of Canterbury 
prostrating himself to the head of his church, with Kielmansegge and 
Schulenborg with their ruddled chesks grinning behind the defender of 
the faith. Ilore is my Lord Duke of Marlborough kneeling too, the 
greatest warrior of ali times ; he who betrayed King William—betrayed 
King James Il —betrayed Queen Anne—betrayed England to the French, 
the Elector to the Pretender, the Pretender to the Elector; and here are 
my Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke, the latter of whom has just tripped 
‘up the hecls of the former; and if a month's more time had besn allowed 
him, would have had King James at Westminster. The great Whig 
gentlemen made their bows and congées with proper decorum and cere- 
mony; but yonder keen old achemer knows the value of their loyalty. . 
“Loyalty,” he must think, “as applied to me—it is absurd! ‘There are 
fifty nearer heirs to the throne than Iam. I am but an accident, and you 
fine Whig gentlemen take me for your own sake, not for mine. You 
Tories hatc mo; you archbishop, smirking on your kuees, and prating 
about Heaven, you know I don't care a fig for your Tlurty-nine Articles, 
and can’t understand a word of your stupid sermons. You, my Lords 
Bolingbroke and Oxford—you know you were conspiring againat mo a 
month ago; and you my Lord Duke of Marlborough—you would sell me 
or any man else, if you found your advantage in it. Come, my good 
Melusina, come, my honest Sophia, let us go into my private 100m, and 
have some oysters and some Rhine wine, and some pipes afterwards: let 
us make the best of our situation; let us take what we can get, and leave 
these bawling, brawling, lying Englich to shout, and fight, and cheat, in 
their own way 1" 

If Swift had not been committed to the stateamen of the Joaing side, 
what a fine satirical picture we might have had of that general sauve qui 
pout amongst the Tory party! IJluw mum the Torics became; how the 
House of Lords aud House of Commona chopped round; and how 
dovorously the majonties welcomed King George | 

Bolingbroke, making his Inst speech in the House of Lords, pointed 
cut the shame of pearage, where several lords concurred to condemn in 
one general vote all that they had approved in former parliaments by 
many particular resolutions. And so their conduct was shamefol. St. John 
had the best of the argument, but the worst of the vote. Bad timca 
were come for him. He talked philosophy, and profemed innocence. He 
courted retifement, and was ready to meet persceution; but, hearing that 
honest Mat Prior, who had been recalled from Paris, waa about to poach 
regarding the past transnctions, the philosopher }olted, and took that 
magnificent head of hia out of the ugly reach of the axe. Ozford, the 
lazy and good-humoured, had more courage, and awaited the storm at 
home. Hye and Mat Prior beth had lodgings in the Tower, and both 
brought their heads safe out of thet dangerous menagerie. When Atter- 
bury was carried off to the same den, « few yours afterwards, and it was 
saked, what next should be done with him? “Done with him? Fling 
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him to the lions,” Cadogen said, Marlborough’s lientenant. But the 
British lion of those days did not care much for drinking the blood of 
peacefull peers and poets, or ornnching the bones of bishops. Only four 
men were executed in London for the rebellion of 1715; and twenty~ 
two in Lancashire. Above a thousand taken in arms, submitted to tlio 
king's mercy, and petitioned to be transported to his majesty’s colonies in 
America. I have heard that their descendanta took the loyalist side in tho 
disputes which arose sixty years after. It is pleasant to find that a friend 
of oars, worthy Dick Steele, was for letting off the rebels with their lives. 

As ono thinks of what might have been, how amusing the speculation 
iat We know how the doomed Scottish gentlomen came out at Lord Mar's 
summons, mounted the white cockade, that has becn a flower of sad poctry 
ever since, and rallied round the ill-omened Stuart standard at Bracmar. 
Mar, with 8,000 men, and but 1,500 opposed to him, might have driven the 
enemy over the Tweed, and taken possession of the whole of Scotland ; Lut 
that tho Pretender's duke did not venture to move when the day was his 
own. Edinburgh castle might have been in King James's handy; but that 
the men who were to escalade it stayed to drink his health at the tavern, and 
arrived two hours too Inte at the rendezvous under the castle wall. There 
wns sympathy enough in the town—the projected attack ecema to havo 
been known there—Lord Mahon quotes Sinclair’s account of a gentlemen 
not concerned, who told Sinclair, that he was in a house that cvening 
where eighteen of them were drinking, as the facctions landlady paid, 
“ powdering their hair,” for the attack of the castle. Suppose they had 
not stopped to powder their hair? Edinburgh Custle, and town, and all 
&eotland were King James's. ‘The north of England rises, and marches 
over Barnet Iicath upon London. Wyndham ia up in Somersctshire; 
Packington in Worcestershire; and Vivian in Cornwall. The Elector of 
Hanover, and his hideous mistresses, pack up the plate, and perhaps the 
crown jewels in London, and are off via Harwich and Molvoetuluys, for dear 
old Deutechiand. The king—God save him!—lIands at Dover, with 
tamultuous applause; shouting multitudes, roaring cannon, the Duke 
of Marlborough weeping tears of joy, and all the bishops kneeling in the 
mud. In a few years, mass is said in St. Paul's; matins and vespers are 
sung in York Minster; and Dr. Swift is turned out of hia stall and deanery 
houpe at &t. Patrick's, to give place to Father Dominic, from Salamanca. 
All these changes were pomible then, and once thirty years gfterwardy— 
all this we might have had, but for the pulveris exigui actu, that little toms 
of powder for the hair which tue Scotch conspirators stopped to take at 
the tavern. 

You understand the distinction I would draw between history—of 
which I do not aspire to be an expounder—and manners and life such an 
these sketches would describe. Tho rebellion breaks out in the north; its 
story is before you in a hundred volumes, in none more fairly than in the 
excellent narrative of Lord Mahon. ‘The clans aro up in Bootland; 
Derwentwater, Nithisdalc and Forster are in arms in Northumberland 
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these are matters of history, for which you are referred to the due 
chroniclers, The Guards are eet to watch the streeta, and prevent the 
people wearing white roses, I read presently of a couple of suldicrs 
almost flogged to death for wearing oakboughs in their hats on the 29th of 
May—another badge of the beloved Stuarts. It is with these we have to 
do, rather than with the marches and battles of the armies to which the 
poor fellows belonged—with stateamen, and how they looked, and how 
they lived, rather than with measures of State, which belong to history 
alone. For example, at the close of tho old queen's reign, it is known the 
Duke of Marlborough left the kingdom—after what menaces, after what 
prayers, lies, bribes offered, taken, refused, accepted ; after what dark doub- 
jng and tacking, let history, if she can or dare, say. The queen dead; who 
so eager to return as my lord duke? Who shouts God save the king! so 
lustily as the grat conqueror of Blenheim and Malplaquet? (By the way, 
he will send over some more money for the Pretender yet, on the aly.) 
Who lays his hand on his blue ribbon, and lifts his cyes more gracefully to 
heaven than this hero? Ie makes a quasi-triumphal entrance into 
London, by Temple Bar, in his enormous gilt coach—and the enormous 
gilt coach breaks down somewhere by Chancery Lane, and his highness is 
obliged to get another. There it is we have him. We are with the mob in 
the crowd, not with the great folks in the procession, We are not the 
Itintoric Mure, but her ladyehip’s attendant, tale-bearer—valet de chambre 
—for whom no man is a hero; and, as yomder onc steps from his carriage 
to the next handy conveyance, we take the number of the hack; we look 
all over at his stars, ribbons, embroidery; we think within ourselves, O 
you unfuthomable rchemer! O you warrior invincible! O you beautiful 
smiling Judas! What master would you not kiss or betray? What traitor's 
head, blackening on the apikes on yonder gate, ever hatched a tithe of the 
treason which has worked under your periwig? 

We have brought our Georges to London city, and if we would behold 
ita aspect, may ace it in Hogarth's lively perspective of Cheapside, or read 
of it in a hundred contemporary books which paint the manners of that 
age. Our dear old ‘Spectator looka smiling upon these strects, with their 
innumerable signs, and describes them with his charming humour. “ Our 
atreeta are filled with Blue Boars, Binck Swans, and Red Lions, not to 
mention Flying Pigs and Hogs in Armour, with other creatures moro 
extracrdinary than any in the deserts of Africa.” A few of theso quaint 
old figures still remain in London town, You may still eee there, and over 
its old hostel in Ludgato Hill, the Belle Sauvage to whom the Spectator 
eo pleasantly alludes in that paper; and who was, probably, no other than 
the sweet American Pocahontas, who rescued from death the daring 
Captain Smith. There is the Lion's Head, dowa whose jaws the Spectator's 
own letters were passed; and over a great banker's in Fleet Street, the 
effigy of the wallet, which the founder of the firm bore when he came into 
London a country boy. People this street, so ornamented with crowds of 
swinging chairoen, with servants bawling to clear the way, with Mr. Dean 
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ia his oassock, hia lacquey marching before him; or Mra. Dinah in her 

ack, tripping to chapel, hor footboy carrying her ladyship's great prayer- 

book; with itincrant tradesmen, singing their hundred cries (I remember 

forty yenrs ago, ns a boy in London city, a score of cheery, familiar cries 

that are silent now). Fancy the beaux thronging to the chocolate-housea, 

tapping their enuff-boxes as they issue thence, their periwigs appearing 

over the red curtains. Fancy Saccharissa beckoning ond smiling from the 
‘upper windows, and a crowd of soldiers brawling and bustling at the door 
gentlemen of the Life Guards, clad in scarlet, with blue facings, and 
laced with gold at the acams; gentlemen of the Tlorse Gronadicra, in their 
enps of eky-blue cloth, with the garter embroidered on the front in gold 
and silver; men of the Ilalberdiers, in their long red coats, as bluff 
Tarry left them, with their ruff and velvet fint caps, Perbaps the king's 
tmajeaty himself’ is going to St. James's as we pass. If he is going to par~ 
Jiament, ho is in his coxch-and-eight, surrounded by his guards and the 
high officers of his crown. Otherwise his Majesty only uses a chair, with 
aix footmen walking before, and six yeomen of tho guard nt the rides of 
the sedan. The officers in waiting follow the king in conches, It must bo 
rather slow work. 

Our Spectator and Tatler are full of delightful glimpses of the town 
life of thuse days, In the company of that channing guide, wo may go 
to the opera, the comedy, the puppct show, the auction, even the cockpit: 
we can take boat at Temple Stairs, and accompany Sir Roger de Coverley 
nnd Mr. Spectator to Spring Garden—it will be called Vaaxhall a few 
years since, when Hogarth will paint for it. Would you not like to atep 
back into the past, and be introduced to Mr. Addison?—not the Right 
Honourable Joseph Addixon, Esqy., George I’s Secretary of State, Int 
to the delightful painter of contemporary manners; the wan who, when 
in good-humour himself, was the pleasantest companion in all England. 
I should like to go into Lockit's with him, and drink a Low! along with 
Bir R. Steele (who has just been knighted by King George, and who does 
not happen to have any moncy to pay his slure of the reckoning). I 
should not care to follow Mr. Addison to his secretary's office in Whilo- 
hall. There we get into politics. Our business is pleasure, and the town, 
and the coffec-house, and the theatre, und the Mall. Delightful Spectator! 
kind friend of leisure hours! happy companion ! true Chrinian gentleman! 
How much greater, bettcr, you are than the hing Mr. Secretary kneels tot 

You can have foreign teatinony about old-workl London, if you like; 
and my before-quoted friend, Charles Louis, Baron de Polluits, will con- 
duct us to it. “A man of sense,” says he, “or a fine gentleman, ia never 
at @ lows for company in London, aud this is the way the latter pases lin 
time. Ho rises late, puts on a frock, and, leaving his sword at home, 
takes his cane, and goes where he pleases. The park is commonly the 
ylace where he walks, Lecuuse ‘tis tho Exchange for men of quality. “Tia 
the sawe thing as tho Tuilorios at Paris, only tho park has a cortain beauty 
of simplicity which cannot be described. The grand walk is called the 
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Mall; is full of people at every hour of the day, but eapecially at morning 
and evening, when their Majesties often walk with the royal family, who 
aro attended only by # half-dozen yeomen of the guard, and permit all 
persons to walk at the same time with them. The ladies and gentlemen 
always appear in rich dresses, for the English, who, twenty years ago, did 
not wear gold lace but in their army, are now embroidered and bedaubed 
es much as the French. I speak of persons of quality ; for the citizen 
still contents himeelf with o muit of fine cloth, a good hat and wig, 
and fine linen. Everybody is well clothed here, and even the beg- 
gars don’t make so ragged an appearance as they do clsewhere.” After 
our friend, the man of quality, has had his morning or undress walk in 
the Mall, he gocs home to dress, and then saunters to some coffe-house 
or chocolate-house frequented by the persons he would see. “For "tis a 
rile with the English to go once a day at least to houses of this sort, 
where they talk of business and news, read the papers, and often look at 
one another without opening their lips, And 'tis very well they are <0 
mute: for were they all as talkative as people of other nations, the coffee- 
houses would bo intolerable, and there would be no hearing what one 
man said where they are so many. The chocolate-house in St, Jamon's 
Btreet, where I go every morning to pass away the timo, is always so full 
that a man can scarce turn abont in it.” 

Delightfid as London city was, King George J. liked to be out of it 
an much as ever he could; and when there, parsed all his time wath his 
Germans. It was with them as with Blucher, 100 years afterwards, 
when the bold old reiter looked down fiom St. Paul's, and sighed out, 
“Was fur Plunder!” ‘The German women plundered; the German 
secretaries plundered; the German cooks and intendants plundered; even 
Mustupha and Mahomet, the German uegroce, had a ahare of the booty. 
Take what you can get, was the oll monarch’s maxim. Ife was not a 
lofty monareb, certainly: he waa not s patron of the fine arts: but be was 
not a hypocrite, he was not revengeful, he was not extravagant. Though 
a despot in Hanover, he was a moderate raler in England. His aim was 
to leavo it to itself as much as pomible, and to live out of it as much os 
he could. is heart was in Hanover. When taken ill on his last journey, 
as he was passing through Holland, he thrust his livid head out of the 
coach-window, and gasped out, © Osnaburg, Osnaburg!” He was more 
thon fifty years of age when he came amongst us: we took him because 
we wanted him, because he served our turn; we Iaughed at his uncouth 
German wayr, and snecred at him. He tock our loyalty for what it wa» 
worth; lsid hands on what moncy he could; kept us assuredly frum 
Popery and wooden shoes. 1, for one, would bave becn on his side in 
those days. Cynical, and selfish, us he was, he was better than a king 
out of St. Germains, with the French king's orders in his pocket, and a 
awarm of Jesuits in his train. 

The Fates are supposed to intercst thensclves about reyal personages ; 
and so this one had omens and prophecies epecially regarding him. He 
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wns said to bo much disturbed at a prophecy that he should dic very 
soon after his wife; and sure enough, pallid Death, having seized upon 
the Inckless princess in her castle of Ablden, presently pounced upon 
H. M. King George I, in his travelling chariot, on the Hanover road. 
‘What postilion can outride that pale horseman? It is said, George 
promired one of hia left-handed widows to come to her after death, if 
leave were granted to him to revisit the glimpsca of the moon ; and soon 
after his demise, a great raven actually flying or hopping in at the Duchcsa 
of Kendal's window at Twickenham, rhe chose to imagine the king's rpirit 
inhabited these plumes, and took specinl care of her sable visitor. Affect~ 
ing metempsychosis—funcreal royal bird! How pathetic is the idea of tho 
fluchess weeping over it! When this chaste addition to our Euglish 
aristocracy died, all her jewels, her plate, her plunder went over to her 
relations in Hanover. I wonder whether her heirs took the bird, and 
whether it is atill fapping its wings over Herrenhausen ? 

‘The days are over in England of that strange religion of king-worship, 
when priests flattered princes in the Temple of God; when rervility was 
held to be ennobling duty; when beauty and youth tried eagerly for 
royal favour ; and woman's shame was held to Ie no dishonour. Mended 
morals and mended manners in courts and people, are among the priceless 
consequences of the freedom which George I. came to rescue and secure, 
He kept his compact with his English subjects; and, if he escaped no 
more than other men and monarchs from the vices of his age, at least we 
may thank him for preserving and transmitting the liberties of ours, In 
our free air, royal and humble homes have alike been purified ; aud ‘Truth, 
the birthright of high and low among us, which quite fearlessly judges 
our greatest personages, can only speak of them now in words of respect 
and regard. There are stains in the portrait of the first George. and traita 
in it which nove of us nced admire; but, among the nobler features are 
justice, courage, moderation—and these we may recognize ere we turn the 


picture to the wall. 
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Physiological Biddles, 


I—tIlow Ws Act. 

‘Waxy 5 common reader takes up a phyxiclogical work, his feelings are apt 
to be those of admiration, rising rapidly to astonishment, and soon sinking 
into despair. The multiplicity of the facty, the ingenuity of the experi- 
ments, the intricacy of the results,—the astonishing mnount of light, and 
the insuperable darkness,—produce a mingled effect upon the mind. The 
more observations multiply, the more doubtful everything becomes. Thus 
some recent books assure us that we do not know why we feel hungry, 
nor what takes place in respiration, nor why the blood circulates, nor 
why we are warm. Surely these are rather negative results of a positive 
philosophy. And the worst is, that #0 much questioning of the past almost 
shakes our confidence in the present. Do we really know anything on the 
subject? Shall we find out by-and-by that we do not live by the oxygen 
of the air, that the blood docs not circulate, that food is a fauhion, ond 
animal heat an agreeable fiction for a cold day? Is there anything certain 
in physiology at all, besides what we can sce? 

If thore in, it must be by virtue of some fixed principles; rome certain 
and miquentionable relations established between things, And these indeed 
seem to be sadly wanting in this department. We appear to be, in 
phyvivlogicul inquiries, entirely at the mercy of our senoes, Anything 
might be true, nor can we grasp any fact with a firmer hold than mere 
empirical inquiry can afford. Every inference, therefore, is open to doubt; 
no Inw is ascertained which can sustain the shock of apparent exceptions, 
nor any principle entablished to which we may with confidence seek to 
reduce anomalies. No science has made real progress till it hax passed yut 
of this atate, So lung as no certain principls or neeesary laws have Ween 
discovered in any branch of knowledge, we cannot tell what we may belive, 
aud, at the hest, its doctrincs form a mass of truth and errer incxtricably 
mixed. 

If, thercfore, any relations in the vital processes could be ascertained, 
which must in the nature of things be true, like the propositions of 
geometry, or if any physiological Inws could be found, haved on a sufficiently 
wide induction to give them authority as standards, hke the laws of 
Gravitation in nrtronomy, or of definite proportions in chemistry, this 
would be a great aid both tu the comprehension and to the advance of the 
science. And though we do not intend here to cnter on any such inquiry, 
we will try whether a clearer light cannot be thrown upon some of the 
points on which the maiu interest of physiology centres. 

Too much niust not be attempted at once. Se, dismissing for the 
present all other subjects connected with the living body, we concentrate 
our attention on the question, Whence comes ita active power? ‘Taking 
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the body as it stands, supposing it originated, devcloped, and nourished, by 
means which wo do not now cansider, we ask ourselves, Can we find the 
reason of its spontaneous activity ?—why action should go on within it, 
and force be exerted by it on the world around ? 

There is a term we shall find it convenient to use in this inquiry, and 
may, therefore, briefly define. The actions of a living body are called ita 
“ functions.” One of these functions is muscular motion, whether external 
or interual; another is the nervous action; and a third includes various 
processes of secretion. The growth and nourishment of the body we do 
not include among the “functions,” as we propose to use the term. 

We inquire, then, why the living body has in iteclf a power of acting, 
and is not like the incrt ma‘scs of merely inorganic matter? And here Jet 
‘un firet observe, that some other things besides the animal body possess au 
active power. It died last night,” exclaimed the Chinaman, in triumph, 
on selling the first watch he bad ever seen. And certainly a watch is like 
an animal in rome respects. Under certain conditions, it has an active 
power as like that of tho heart as could rendily be devised. What are 
those conditiona? They are very simple. It must contain 9 apring in a 
state of tension: that is, force must have heen applicd to it in such » way 
as to ntore up power, Ly opposing the tendency of the metal to straighten 
itself. Let us fix in our minds this conception of a tension, or balancing 
of two forces in the watch-spring. The power applied in winding it up is 
exerted in opposing the elasticity of the stecl: it is comprerscd—coerecd. 
The production of motion from it, when in this state, is a quite suuple 
mechanical problem : let it unbend, and let wheels and levers be at hand 
to convey the force where it may be desired. 

Let it be observed that the force thus exerted by the spring, and on 
which the “functions” of the watch depend, is truly the force that is 
applied by the hand in winding it up. That force is retained by the spring, 
as it were in a latent state, until it is applicd to usc: it exists in the spring 
as tension—a atnte intennediate between the motion of the liand in bending 
it, and of the hands of the watch in their revolutions. But the motion is 
the same throughout. It is interrupted and stored up in the apring; it is 
not altered. We may say, that the tense spring is the unbent spring plus 
motion. Tt embodies the force we have exerted. It is not the same thing 
ag it was in its relaxed state; itis more. And it can only pass again into 
the unbent state by giving out the force which has Leen thus put into it. 

Steam is an instance of a similar thing. Water, in passing inte vapour, 
absorbs or embodies no less than 960 degrees of heat. Vapour is not the 

same thing as water ; {¢ is more—it ia water plus heat. Nor can it return 
into the atate of water again, without giving out all thisiuat. Vapour, 
therefore, in respect to force, is like a bent spring, and water is like the 
spring relaxed. 
And farther, as a bent spring tends constantly to relax, and will relax 
ae soon aa it is permitted, or as soon as ever the force which keops it bent 
la taken away, so docs vapour constantly tend to return to the state of 
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water. It secks every opportunity, wo might say, of doing so, and of 
giving out its force. Like the spring, it is endowed with a power of acting. 
Let but the temperature of the air be cooled, let a little electricity bo 
abstracted from the atmosphere, and the force-laden vapour relaxes intu 
water, and descends in grateful showers. 

In the vapour, heat oppoacs the foree of cohesion. It ia not hard to 
recognize a tension here; the heat being stored up in the vapour, not 
destroyed or lost, but only latent. Aud when the rain descends, all this 
heat is given off again, though perlaps not as heat. It nay be changed 
in form, and appear as electricity for example, but it is the same force 
as the hoat which changed the water into vapour at the first. Only its 
form is changed, or can be changed. 

Now the living body is like vapour in this respect, that it embodies 
force. It lus grown, directly or indizectly, by the light and heat of the 
fun, or other forces, and consists not of the material clements alone, but of 
these clements plus force. Like the vapour, too, or like the spring, it con- 
stuntly tends to give off this force, and to relax into the inorganic form. 
1t is continually decaying; some portion or other is at every moment 
decomposing, and approaching the inorganic state. And this it cannot do 
withuut producing some effect, the foree it gives off must operate. Whit 
should this force do thon? what shuuld Le its effects? What Lut the 
functions ?" 

For the force stured up iu the body, like all force, niay exist in various 
forms. Motion, as the rudest nations kuow, produces heat, and heat con- 
tinually produces motion. There is a ccascless round of force-mutation. 
throughout nature, cach one generating, or changing into, the other. So 
the force which enters the plant as heat, or light, &c.. and is stored up in 
ite tissues, muking them “organic” *—this force, transferred from the 
plant to the animal in digestion, is given out by its muscles in their decom- 
position, and producca motion: or by its nerves, and constitutes the 
nervous force. 

Tn this there is nothing that is not according to known laws. The 
animal body, so far, answers exactly to a machine such as we ourselves 
construct. In various mechanical structures, adapted to work iu certain 
‘ways, we acewnulate, or store up, force: we render vapour tense in the 
steam-engine, we raisy weights in the clock, we compress the atmosphere 
in the air-gun ; and having done this, we know that there isa source of 
power within them from which the desired actions will cusue. The principle 
is the same in the animal functions : the source of power in the body is tho 
storing up of foree. 

But in what way is force stored up in the body? It is stored up by 
resistance to chemical affinity. 1¢ is a common observation, that life seems 
to suspend or altor the chemical laws and ordinary properties of bodies; 
and in one sense this is true, though false in another. Life does not 





* As heat, wo may say, makes water “gascot.” 
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suspend the chemxal a any othe: laws, they me opezative still, and 
evidence of then action 1s evuywhcre to be met with, but im hang struc- 
tures force 1s employcd in oppo.ng chemcal affinity, 20 that the chemical 
changes which go on im thcm take place unda pecnhar conditions, and 
munifist, accordmgly, pecuhu chai xtuwtcs If I ft a heavy body, I 
employ my musculas foice un opposing gravity, but the law of mavity 19 
nuther suspended noi altucd thereby, or if I compress an elastic body, 
wny force oppows clisticity, but the laws of Uastiaty are vot therchy 
altacd In truth, the forecs of giavity and Clasticity thus rceuye scope to 
cpuate, and display then liws Just so at 18 m the hvimg body The 
force of chumucal aflmty a» cpposed, and thaeby has scope to act, 1t9 laws 
arc not altercd, but they oper tte under new conditions Owing to the 
opposition to chemical afhmty, the lying tussucs ever tcud to decompose , 
as a wught that has been lifted tends to fall 

But the Lying stiucturcs are not the only astances, in nature, of bods 
wluch tend to decompose ‘There are scvaral zn the magic world such 
aie the fulmuniting powdcs Godide o1 chlonde of mtrogin, for cxumplc), 
which explode upon a touch ‘There 15 a strong analogy between thew and 
the living tissucs In cich erst, thare 2 a tendency to undugo chumial 
decomposition, in crxh cw, this ducomposiion produces an cnoimous 
amcunt of force Laplosive powders may be compaicd to steam that has 
been heatcd under pressure, ind which cxpinds with viclunce when the 
puss w removed ‘The tendencies of these bodies have becn cocred by 
sce for, Which 1s thus Intent an tham, andis restored to the active state m 
thin decomposition ‘Thus 1 the point of view fiom which the hy img body, 
im respect to it» powai of producing forct, should be acguded = The chemical 
tendenacs hive been resisted o: coerecd, and ait, thacforc, ready, on the 
shghtest stimulus, to come ante active opuation And the “ functions’ arc 
cMucted by this opuation cf chumial force upon the vuious adipted 
sttuctuacs of the body = Ehe sum al as 4 div incly made mac bing, constructul, 
andeud, with a marvellous deheicy, poafiction, and cempksity , and 
depending upon a powa, the satal mx dific ation of force, which it ws wholly 
beyond our ehil) to mmitite, but atl anvolvang, m the Tiws of its activity, 
no otha pricipls thin thos. which we cvcry diy apply, and sec to acgn- 
lite the cntue coms of niture 

We speak of “stumul ' tu the vital functicms—of the things which 
st prolate muscular contiacuicn, or slumulite the marca What is the 
put performed by thus? Lhcy ac what the spak a to the exploucn 
of gunpowder, or what the opemng of the valse that permuts the steam 
to pass into the cyhadcr, 14 to the motions of the stam-inginc ‘Icy do 
not cause the action, but puame rt ‘The csc of {1 muscular motion 
as fle decompoution im the musck, a3 the cause of the motion of the 
pistcn is the capansion of the etuim, at a the adawng of the tenmon =n 
the muscle, the chemical affimty on the one hind, and a force which we 
wat call, provisionally, the vital force on the other, cxustam cqwmlibriumn , 
the stunulus ov crthaows this cqiulibrium, and thus calls forth the wnhercut 
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tendency to change of stale. ‘Magnets loss for a time thelr magnetic 
property by being raised to a red heat; if, therefore, to a magnet holding 
a weight suspended heat cnough were applicd, it would permit the fill 
of the weight, It is thus the stimulus “ permits " the function. 

So one of the most perplexing circumstancea connected with tho 
phenomena of life becomes less difficult to understand ; namely, that the 
inost various and even opposite agencica produce, and may be used by ua 
to produce, the same effects upon the body, The application of cold, or 
heat, or friction, alike will excite respiration. Any mochanical or chemical 
irritation determines muscular contraction, or will oceasion in the nervea of 
wpecial sense their own peculiar acnsations, There various agencies operate, 
not by their own peculiar qualities, but by disturbing an equilibrium, 60 
that the same effect is brought about in many ways. A sudden change ia 
the essential reqnisite. As almost any force will cause a delicately balanced 
burly to fall, so abuont any change in the conditions of a living body, if it 
Tw not fatal to its life, will bring its finetional activity into play. Anything 
dhat inercases the power of the chemival tendencies, or diminishes the 
resistance to them, may have the same effect. 

To recapitulate: Chemical affinity ix opposed, and delicately balanced, 
by other force in the organic body (as we oppose forees in a machine ; 
the elasticity of heated steam by the tenacity of iron, for example); and 
this affinity coming into play—spontancously or through the effect of 
alimuli which disturb the equitibrium—is the seeret of the animal fune- 
tiova. The body is not in this respect peculiar, but is conformable to 
all that we best know and most easily undemtand. The same principles 
are acted upon by every boy who makes a bird-trap with tiles and a fiw 
pieces of stick : here ix the opponition to gravity, the equilibrium of force 
aud resistance, and the unfortunate bird applies the stimulus. 

But if the case be so simple, why hus it not always been presented so? 
Why has it been conceived that the living body had an inherent activity 
yeculiar to ituclf? And why expecially hay the decomposition of the body 
Toon represented as the result, and not ar the cause, of ita activity ? 
Many cireumstances have contributed to make this problem difficult of 
solution. In the first place, if the animal is like a machine in sume respects, 
in others it is strikingly uulike one. All machines consist of two distinet 
parts: the mechanism, and the power. First, men construet the boiler, 
the cylinder, the levers, the wheels, ail the parts and inembers of the steam 
engine, and then they add the water and the fire: first, they arrange the 
wheels, the balances, the adjustments of the watch, and then they bend 

the spring. In the body these two elements are united, and blended into 
one. ‘The structure itself is the seat of the power, The very rouseles, that 
contract, decompose; the brain and nerves themselves, in their decay, 
originate the nervous force. It is as if the wheels of the steam-engine wore 
anade of coal, and revelyed by their own combustion ;* or as i the watch- 
































"The catharinccwheel i» an instance of this very thing: structure and power 
united, But zhe firework is nut reuewed ae it decomposes; the “ nutrition ” is wanting. 
you, T.—no, 7. 2 
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sping, 1, 16 expindd, poinkd to the hom. Lae is a toad distinction 
between ul conten mccs cf ows and Lying mgam ms, and this made it 
the hada to muicase the csuntid conespondenee Tor the burmng of 
the coul (1m o1,, uc subst mec) to move an ston whee], diffias only an detaal, 
and notin cssunce, from the decompoution of amuscle to Uitect 1ts own contrac- 
ton Indcced, wc aenof justified maffiiming, absolutely, thit thee 1s even 
the difuunce ct dtu It may not he the vary same portion of the mule 
wluch deccmpoxe, uid conti cts, the powa ind the ancchamism may he as 
trily scpuite im the body >» am any muhun ci cm own ccntiving, and 
aly so elescly nou ht tencthar as to day owt presunt powas of anilyas 
Tt as not unbhcly thit the fe mewark (i we any call it 50) of the muse 
aca uns ccmpuitvdly unchingcd, and that fcsh j ortions of muatrnd ue 
ccrhnuily Lica ht to unda,o dccampertion Tu das wiy we meht 
pabips better unda tind the decdarce of the hedy with advancing age, 
atu y be hta Uy awoun, out 

Ant, cord, the dy ndeme cf the active powus cf the body upen 
the decemy ten cf ats ul cimec we acrlercd difkcult to recognize, 
Ty the arder m which th ft ue presented to uy Let us cone ive 
thit, am ty Let avai, amented stem en incs, men iad m t wath than 
m nite sO ycts for th no anveste wtien What would ] we been the 
mest obviot cinta d the bolts? Clealy thar power: cf vet 
fmovme Wis would have beeeme damuliy is vf propaty” or endow 
mart i steun engin , long Tee the put played Py the seu bid been 
meecguvc), fa th t weull lave acyuncd cach) anvestr ition, and 
hnowledc CL seme accendiic J iws, mech uncal, chamicd, pneamate Macht 
at net, th ny Jave happened thit metcn stoull Linc been tikan at + 
peulu cha rctaisie bunin, te the uitme of the engmc? and when, 
abaotin tan, the cspmicn cf the Meam comadent with this motion 
was detected, mht ait net Live con at fst 2¢gadcd as com quence, and 
not as cue? Cm we smiine yeisens thus studymy the stcam-cngine 
backs and, and amycrtimg the aditien cf the ficts? It we cm, then we 
Tave vaqaccntiuen cf the coms ef diecvay an respect fo the vatal 
function dhe munil body cune beta mens soncg as guted wath + 
yewer ctac mz, this ww, to thea thew bly ats natinc—a proputy of hte 
They grew fala wih this “pic city, * and ec ascd to demand a cance or 
© ylw tun cf at, ln before at was discovaacd that with vay snch 
calulation <{ 7 ow thae w1 connceted a chine 1n ls compontion Only 
autaa Jong ett dy, and touch huowld,c ch unmy laws, was this diseovay: 
mid Ifow then sheuld they hive done othuwise than put the cfect 
before the crus, and sry“ dhe animal body his n active power, and as 
& cop cyuuner of crery citron of that power, a part of its substance 
becomes dicompowd ? * 

‘Thus f4 anothar 1c 1s0n why the patallcl ciwecn the hying body and a 
mxhme bis not been oma recopuuzed ‘The prousns of nature mo 
btudicd by us man inverse o1dur. we sce cilucis Lutore we discover eauns 
And much 23 the deadunmg cilect of famulaity upon om aunds, that the 
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econ cficet hs oftin cc ised to excite our wondcr, o1 stemulute om d mud 
to know a cis, Ixforc ihe discovery cf that crus 13 mate 

But these as yet v third acason for the difheulfy thut has been found in 
sclving this prot lam of the netme cf the ammil function — It 15 comph- 
cited by the co cxstencr, with the {unchonal ietivity, ¢f many otha: and. 
dikrent yorcaes Lhe body i at the came tine prowing url dccaymg, 
wag nowashcd while 1) as dyme Lhe web cf Ife as comple s to m une 
pualdeddegce Wellas the living func cl Tamiciocest, a6 cont ars 
diatsell a acpresent on of dl the powar cfaatae Theumetb pole 
Tdud by any suigke order cf force, at exhibits the antaworkimg of tm 
all And these procowes of decomp ten which genciite fincticnal 
retvaty uc wo THACH up wath otha vat pie costs, that no Cxpoument cn 
disentangle than Lhe rclitieans of the y aicus forces cur) ¢ disccane Land 
demenst: ted caly Ty th yyheatien (Pa wn lows flac 

Lwo somes of dif wt), wising fo mtlisc npkatty of the crime 
procewes, muy De speceally notiad Oa tl cnc hal, thae me catua 
chang ys which anvelve d compe tian ml yee ue gic dy act attondcd 
Vath vy duncuend etvity Lh potiemser th Pedy which hive gen 
Cut Chon fer am fimeben, aay pas mite sal ewa fam of © amp atic 
previous to then exachen to worm outmule its vprecess of decay muy 
eo cam than, which docs net mn mal tate fm ye br tad done Ant 
Dowdes this the de cmycsuca wh bh te Fir ante that cadest a tavaty 
dhe vericos stauctae ymin tatlt db ocf ca cr due) ind duumte cha ter 
Umesulited coam exc, at wow pic luce net hau aur diere, 
andec Lowe ee a cin cwn mechimeal ccatiayinces net very pool] 
oxvrusico cf the ster, Lut culy thit which tikes pli un deine 
PGucelen md unount, can ruse the prten 

But, cu the ether bind a stil gaedar ditheulry m trrcng dhe rite 
cfdec ay to functicn, aaa cy om the admixtar, with these chutes cl th 
opposite Cues Which ccosttute nututin Lhe witch w bing wounT up 
as ib gos Parpetaailly crying cil ats beree am furctica, thes deren mas 
pap fully owed fom the werd without And de vay a. us wart 
ue cove by dee, acy pubips it the sume meament bum, restactly 
antiiticn to ther pufict tite Lhe dis utmghng of these precesses an ry 
wall bo kw Lto hwe chillcaed mins lushe * yews 

Tat wonew cndcwour to yply the ccneepiea we hue sat fo ith to 
some Cf the mamal funchens, mi se how fu itasc nium Lar ethawi 
and of tuc, to whit pont at cures uy ml whit further que tins at 
auancsts We concae, an the acte structuucs ct the body, 1 stite 
G cquhbuum vay eviy dstabod, asta, baween the chemici 
dhmtes Cl then cldmenty, ands force which his qqped these fluntics, 
and that by the cpoation of the stimu which evute function, this cquil 
baum 1 overthrown 

Let us comuder fist te meivous system Evidently we do met tike 
anto account the phcnomcns of thought, fechnz, or will These form 
another sulycct. But confmmg om att.nton to those opcrationy of the 
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nervons aystem which are strictly physical in their character, it may be 
observed, that all the stimuli which excite them are adapted to bring into 
activity the repressed chemical affinities of the clements, Thus the nervous 
foree is called into action by mechanical irritation, or motion, in whatever 
form applied, by changes of temperature, by chemical irritants, by elec- 
tricity, light or sound, and by the taste and smell of bodica, It is hardly 
posible to perceive in these various agenis any property in common to 
which their influence on the nervous system can with reason be referred, 
except the power they all, so fir as they are known to us, possess of dis- 
turbing an unstable chemical equilibrium. Acting upon a tissue in which 
the affinitics of the component clements are so delicately balanced, and the 
inherent tendency to change so strong, a4 in the nervous substance, it can 
hardly be otherwise than that they should overthrow that balance, and 
Dring abont a change of composition. “In compounds in which the free 
manifestation of chemical furce has been impeded by other forces, a blow 
or mechanical friction, or the contact of a smbstance the particles of which 
are in a state of transformation, or any external enuse whos activily is 
added to the stronger attraction of the clementary particles in another 
direction, may suffice to give the preponderance to the stronger attraction, 
and to alter the form and structure of the compound.” * 

And that a chemical change in the nervous tissue does ene from the 
action of the stimulus, is proved by the fact that 
the same stimulus will not reproduce the ettiet 
until after the lapse of a certain interval, The 
necessity of time for the renewal of the invita 
Lility i evidence of an alicred composition. 

And may we not, in fis Tight, form a clear 
and natnral conception of the nervous force? A 
galvanic cnrrent, we know, resnlls fiom chemical 
cumge in inoganic bodice But when the 
nerves of any part are stimulated a chemical 
chanee is set up in or around them. When we 
tonch auy chject, for example, the nerve tise 
devomposes to al slight exteut; the cellular 
substance which surrounds their terminations 
(Figs. 1 and 2) a¢scmbles to some degree the 
fulminating powders, and decompoxen, though 
only to a limited extent, at a touch, 

From the decomposition thua set up, ix it 
not natural to believe that a peculiar foree, or 
current, might arise, (Ze the galvanic, but not 
the same, Lecause the chemical changes, though 
resembling these which take place in inorganic 
substances, are not the same? The nervous 
force originates in a peculiar chemical cho 


Fy. 
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and is therefore a peculiar force. But, as its source is very similar to that 
of galvanian, eo are its characters very similar also. It is like, but different, 
at once in its source and nature. * 





A nuagmificd view of the tannmntica ef the navcs of th for sarcer ofa chal (afer Wagnen) @ Neves 
fink anni on the side ef the f11g0b deur dination cf banch of the eune wathin acellular expaiic 
ait, He touchecory ase? c Bee} ot beodeves cl a HV 1tiot of the cellar tiene of the shin, 

Or let us tuke the case of heaing. In the auditory nerve, the 
equilibrium is so adjusted as to be disturbed by the souorous vibrations, 

An illustration of the nature of the xetion is ftmslied by the fact mentioned 

by Mr. Rogers, that masses of ice and snow of considerable magnitude may 

be precipitated from the Alpine ridges by the sound of the human voice ; 
the gravitation of the masws, and the resisting forces which maintained 
them in their places, being in snch exact equilbriwn that this slight 
motion of the atmosphere suflices to give the preponderauce to the former. 
Of the chamois huuters of the Alps he s1ys:— 
“ From rock fo rock, with giant bound, 
igh on their iron poles they pass 5 
Mute, leat the air, convulsci with sound, 
Rend from above a fiozen mnt.” 


This illustration, remote though it may seem, is valuable, as bringing 
clearly before the mind the essential character of the process which coa- 
stitutes the animal function, For the stimulus in this case, the aerial 
vibration, evidently produces the resulting motion enly by disturbing the 
equilibrium of the counteracting forces. 

So, tvo, the photographic process is a true analogue of the physical part 
of vision, To prepare a plate for photographie purposes, it is unly neces- 
sary to apply to it, in sulution, chemical substances which tend to undergo 
8 change of composition, and the equilibrium of which ia so unstable as to 
be disturbed by the mys of light. Thus prepared, the paper is called 
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acnsitive ;—by a blind instincl, which is often truor than studied science, for 
the retina, or expansion of the optic nerve within tho eye, is like it. The 
retina courints of matter prone to chanee. Its elementa tend to brenk up, 
and enter into new emmbinations. What supposition can be better war- 
ranted than that the rays of light entering the cyo permit a change of 
composition, as they are hnown to do in respect to the photographic salts ? 

‘Mr. Grove by a beantiftd experiment? bas shown that Tight, fllmg on 
a plate prepared for photography, will sct up a palyanle current. Does not 
thi, unavoidably suggest itself as an illustration of the process of vision? 
Light impinging on the retina determines therein a chemical change, whieh 
devcloy es in the optic nerve the nervous finee, ‘Uhis foree 114 up in the 
brain an action of the same order as that in the retina. Ince 
originates a nervous force, which, conveyed back 0 the eyo, sets up yt a 
third time a chemical change (in the iris), which causes the contiaction 
of the pupil. 

If we pass from the nervous to the muxeular aystem, we find alundant 
confirmation of our position, Of the menus by which the decomposition of 
the muscle causes its contraction in length, and 50 results in motion, there is 
as yot no ceitain knowledge; but chemical action is one of the best known 
nares of motor force, amd one of the most frequently employ ed. The flight 
of a bullet and the motion of the arm are phcnomens of a similar Mind 
‘The appearances presented by nuseles during contraction hye hecn carefully 
observed. Al muscles consist of filzes, of which 10,000 on an average would, 
about ovcupy an inch. Each fibre runs the whole length of the nuwcle, 
and ia copnected with the tendons in which almost all umecles commence 
and terminate. ‘Uhcse fibres are of two hinds, simple in the involuntary 
uruscles, and striped in those over which the will has control The 
stripes are transvcrne markings ou cach fibre, as i iv were composed of 








A dote of stad, or “votemtary” msele, showing ats (erates Mane TPs hee ate 
dat and Pac “tthe te usycre aphittin, hes aml the tho fulomiag ots ae denn Nes es Lull 
dnd Bowinin > Laer am the PatoaepAscad Teansactrons tor I$ 

separate discs arranged in lines (Figs, 3 and 4), and they afoid a good 

means of examining the process of contraction, When a portion of 

fresh muscle is made to contract, under the inicroscope, hy pricking 
or otherwise irritating it, the markings, or strir, approach each other, 

the muscle diminishing in length and increasing in thicknens (Fig. 5). 

Yhe action ia gradually propagated from the point of irritution to the 

adjacent parte, with 2 creeping inmotion, subsiding iu one part as it reaches 

another, as Hhown in Fig. 6, until it has traversed the whole length exposed 


* On the Corsvlation of the Physical Forces. 
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to view. This is most probably the mode in which contraction ix elfectul 
during life; and in persistent nmscular efforts it is belicved that the 
differcut portions of the muscle alternately 1clax and contract again, aud 
that all the fibres are not uctive together. The contraction of munile is 
atteuded with a slight rustling sound, which may Le heud ly anes is 
the ball of the thumb vigo;ounly, close to the car. In ecutraciins 





yuuscle is net merely shortened ; it undergas a change which noditi 
its entire stiucture, und will har a yory much gicater strain without 
rupfare than in its wacostracted state. 







atiots “slat 
€-dacg an ts 
es an the duvet 
wet, and al 


Hh'ths otate of Ucn Wi by par Ende, 






The causes which determine cuntraction in a muscle are those which 
induce its decomposition. When placed beneath the inicioscupe, it is seun 
to contract first at any spot where it has becu broken or otherwise subjected 
to injury, ‘The blights st incchanical inituion induces a kcal contraction, 
as does also the contact of air or water. In cans cf linguing discae, 
in which the proncnew to decay is juercand, contraction of the muscles 
tahew place with increased facility, and may often be cxated by a touch. 
Aud the stimuli which, in health, iuduce muscular action nic st powerfully, 
are those which most strongly evoke their tendency to change of composition. 
Electricity, which rauks neat to the netyous foree as the exciter cf nane- 
cular action, stands first among the plyrical firees as a promot: r ofc mical 
change, and is hnown to induce the apcedicy decumpo.ition of museles to 
whieh it ia frecly applied. 

But we must, perforce, omit mimny topies, and hasten to noties one 
objection to the vicw that has been propounded, which should net be jased 
over, as it has probably weighed much with rome minds. Cc.taia stin u- 
lating substances, a8 alcohol, coffte, or tea, hie been found to increase 
the activity, while they diminish, .athar than inercase, the waste of the 
body. This question can be properly dixcuscd only ailer the subject of 
nutrition hap been pursed in review; but it may be observed that there are 
other processca of decomposition going on in the boily, lividus thee on 
which functional activity depends. It may be that (hse stimulants 
dininish oaidation, which preceden more or less compleidy, the climination 
of the wastu products fron the budy: but there is no eufliciunt reason to 
believe that function directly depends on oxidation, Or it may be, though 
tin ig not probable, that thee ladies contain more farce in a les 
amount of subsanee than ordinary fed. Of ene thing we may be cou- 
fident, that no articles of dict will give w the mews of erating fiance cr 
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of exerting power except at the cxpuuse of the power that 2s embodied in 
our food, and £0 28 stored up witlun 

And now to what end us this dixcussion? What advantage us gamed by 
adopting this view of the vital functions? Dust, a great sunplrfication 
our idea of the living body Tn respect to one of ats chicf characteristics, 
the vital ogumun ccaxs to be conhhastid with the 10st of nature, and 
becomes to us an crample of umveral and fumblar lins Once form ot 
force acta as a resistance to another, and so wcumul ting 4 store of powc, 
which opiates on a structire adapted to duect it to given ends, —this 15 
the plin on which the anmual creation 15 ccastincted It as the same pln 
that we adopt when we scch to stcic up force, and duect 1t fo. our own 
purposs We umtite herem the Crxcatar, humbly indccd, and with an 
infimte inferiouty of widom and of power But the panuple as the sunc 

And some otha wise mystuous “ opaties” of hving og ms lose then 
mystery ‘Lhe “contr ictihty” of muscnlu fibre, and the “scmulility ct 
the nerves and br un, ae «cn to be, not mere mcyplicable cndowancnts, but 
namcs apphed to the cficet of then known tendcucy to undergo chen 
change Given the tendency to decompcs, and the anatomic il shructiue 
of the parts, and thae mist be a power to ccotrict m munk, and to 
o1ign ite the nervous force an br un 

And when, im tlis bght, we conada the vetal force, at presents no mae 
the same unipprowhible ayact We excnaate it fom one pnt cf the 
task that bw beun awiencd tort The vat ll force as not the a.ent an the 
functions, they are clects of the chemne il force which the vital dace his 
been empl ycd m oppesmg And this is the cfhec ind niture cf the vital 
forcc—to oppose and hold suxpended the chemical sthnities wathan the beds, 
that by thar operation powa may he cxcated, and the functicns he pore 
formed When we ash, thercforc, Whit as the satal force ? we anquace fea 
that force—whence it 15 derived, and hew at cper the s—which in the my une 
world opposes chemncal affinity Revirting to the lus aticn of the witch, 
we have acen the functions to aise fiom the unbendmg cf the yim, om 
the vital fora we sech the agency that Pauds at 

‘Tus a future tah But beiore we kc we the subject thit his cccupicd 
ua now Ict us tuhe one glance at another anikeiy which at sussts Lhe 
actions of the body rc-ult fiom one firm cf derce tesshng the cpeaitien of 
ancther ,—ae not the mvolutiens of the plinets acgulated by the sane 
law?) Motin oppo ing grivity—thes ae the forces wluch Gn equi: 
brium perpctuilly destoycd and papriualy renewed) detaumme the 
awcep of the orbs alxut the sun Nor dots ob«crvation acytal to ma nc 
can thought suggest, any hint to the mutual action of these kmded, Lut 
balancd powsrs Lift acts ats stamp upon the uma, m Nidine the 
Joftiest clauns kundred wath the lowest, and the bond which tice ull in one 
Brothuzhood, proclams one Author 
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Men of Genins. 


Surin~r, the Lad of the wold 
F¥ycs from the heavenly heryght, 
Gut by his far-shining tran, 

Us, who with banners unfurl'd 
Loght hic’s anany-chanc d fight 

Madly below, in the plam 


"hen suth the Lod to his own.-— 
“hee ye the Dattle below ? 
‘Luzrmoil of death and of buth! 
Loo long kt we them groan 
Alistc, arse ye, and go, 
Cany my peace upon earth” 


Gladly they aise at his call; 
Geadly they take lias ccumnind, 
Glidly descend to the plan 
Alas! Mow fow of them all— 
"hhose wilhug scrvants—shall stand 
Im than Mastes’s presence agam t 


Scame an the tumult arc Icst+ 
Bifhd, bewalderd, they stray. 
Some as pironcrs draw bicath 
Odnr—the bravest—are cross'd, 
Qn the haught of thar bold tolluw'd way, 
By the swilt-rusling musstle of Death 


Haidly, hudly shul one 
Come, with countcnince bight, 
Oa the cloud-wiapt, perilous plan: 
His Masteu’s er2imd well done, 
bafe through the smeke of the fight, 
Back to his Masta: agam,. 


Matitiw ARNOLD. 
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Aramley Parsonage, 


‘epee 
CIAPITR XIX 
Monny Drarrnas 


Mi Sowirey, in lis acsolution to obtam this good grt for the Vicar 
of ramley, did not depcnd quite alone on the influcnce of his nen con- 
nection with the Lord Petty Bir Ie felt the occasion to I< onc on which 
he might endeayom to move even higher powers thun that, and thercfore 
he had opened the matter to the duke—not hy duect ypplertien, but 
through Mh Tothagill Ne min who undastood mitters eva thou lt 
of gomg direct to the duke an such m aflun as that If one wonted to 
speak about a won o1 a bors ma picture the duke could, on cece 
sions, be afful le cnough 

But thrwach Mi Lothciell the duke was apprerclicd Tt was epee 
sented, with some cunning, tha this buying ovce of the Tramiey clerey~ 
man fiom the Lufton sul would bo ov pre cuorthy spoon cf the 
Amalehkites ‘Lhe domg so would give the Ommum antiiest a hold vin 
n tle eatheda il close And then at wis huown to dlancn thit Ma 
Robats had conaderable milucnce over Load Eaufton bimscli Se nde |, 
tle Duke of Omnmm did sty two words to the Prune Mon sta, and two 
words fiom the duke went a meit way csen wath Jord Breck The 
upshot of li th » wis, that Mak Rob nts ded pet the tall, but he did net 
hoor the trdings of his success LH some days after ins rctwan to Mi umlcy 

Mi Sowerby did not forget to tall him of the ret ort—the wie 
usual cfort, ws he ef Childicotes cilia at——which the duke bid mide 
cathe subject “1 dent laow when he Jas dene uch av thine Defere,’ 
sud Sowerby, “and yenamay be quite sme cf Mas, he would not hue 
deuc at now, had se not ecne to Gaherum Castle when he ashed yor 
aidecd, Lethergal would hive Pnown that it was vain to utomptat And 
Til tel you whit, Mash—at docs net do fer me to make hee cf my own 
nett, Pat Tiaely beoheve the dul c« werd will Pe mec cfheicrens thin the 
Lad Paty Bay's ann adja tien” 

Math, of couse, expre edn grititnde an proper toms, and did Inv 
the horse for a hundsd and thuty pennds “1lC's iewellworth 4, ud 
sowarby, “as any anim thet ever stood ca four Tey 5 and amv only 
icason fer pressing Inm on jeu a4 that when Torry day decs come 
ronnd, L hnow yeu will hive to sfmd te wa te samethmg about that 
tune" It did not oem: to Muk te ask him vhy the hem should not be 
told to sor one cle, and the moncy forthcoming in the ac nile way 
Taf this wonl Lnot hove seuted Mp Sowerby 

Marl Anew tht die bout wm good, and as hie wilked to Jus lodymga 
was hill pieud of bss mw pos orion But then, how would he mratify at 
tu Tes wite, or hew qutioduce the ana d ate Tne wie fe without attempt- 
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ing any justificytion im the mitt? And yet, k-ling to the ab olute 
amount of his mconc, mady he mht fo hunselt entitled to Fay arow 
hotse when 16 suited hun He wondcred what Mi Ciawky would «ty 
when he head of the new purchase Ie had Jatcly fillcn into a state of 
much wondcing a3 to what lus frucnds and nughbows would pay about 
tom 

He had now bccn two days m iown, and w15 to go down after Ine h- 
fast on the following moinmg so thit he might acach home ly Inday 
afternoon But on thit crcning, just as ie yu gemg te Ind, he wae 
surprised by Lord Luften cenung into the coffic acem at kas hotel 1c 
wilked in with a hmaied step, his five was cd, and it wis cleu thit he 
was ey angry 

*Robuts,’ sud he, walking up fo las find and thing the] nd 
thit was cvtended to him, “do you hnow inything about thi mm, 
dee?" 

“lora—whit ‘loz? Thue Inud Swaly speak cf such a 
ma" 

“Of couse seu he If 1 do not mstile y whave written t we 
about lim you«lt 

“Vay probally Tacmemba Scwohy imenvonmng the aim yuh 
ufirence to your aftins But why do yom ask mc” 

“ This man has not only watten te me, bat ho dlachatdly faced Jus 
wy into my 20cms when Fw dies ing fa dare, and Vit) Pad 
the ampudance to td me that a T did net hor im sme 1 wht Te 
holds for cight hundicil pounds ke we dd precead ain ome 

“But you settled all that matter with Sewmarcy ? 

“Tid settle at Wavary crete ost fome Sooner than Ive a dus 
Tpud hin tlrou,h the nes—hbe 1d ch tl t Dw cveasthing tat lie 
umd ‘Dus ay an abscJute swan th, mid as at gees ca LD wall capos at 
as auch ’ 

Robuts coke aeund the acem, Dat Induly thae@y wr tas draat 
Lut thansbyes {Yen do act mem to sy Mat Sovaby » sainthn, 
yon?” paid the clergyman 

“Tt locks vary dike at, sud Lod Infen, sid I td vou fudy that 
Tam not ma humium te coin ay men cf this sotet thre seme 
yeas ago Timde an ass of myst (honk thit mans twlt bat 4a 
thous ind pounds should hive cova l the whee of what Licllly Wot 1 
hive now paul more thin thice Games tha sum, ml iy h wast Iwill 
not pry more wathout c\posin, the whele aft 

“Rut, Tuten, Fdo nt unter tind Wiatast) tri? haw vow 
nime to 127 

“Ye, ibhw. Li nctd ny my nin, wd a base he ab ohde pe dT 
will pay it, but uP do sc, my Fiwyer shall sade at, and it aball yo botere a 
yuy' 

“But I thought all those buls ware pard?” 

“J left at to Sowerby to get up the cil bis wa they ware ae wed 
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and now one of them that has in truth been already honoured is brought 
against me.” 

Mark could not but think of the two documents which he himself had 
signed, and both of which were now undoubtedly in the hands of Tozer, 
or of some other gentleman of the emne profession ;~~-which both might be 
brought against him, the second as soon as he should have satisfied the 
first, And then he remembered that Sowerby had said eomething to him 
about an outstanding bill, for the filling up of which some trifle aust bo 
paid, and of this he reminded Lord Talon. 

“ And do you call cight hundred pounds a trifle? If #0, 1 do not.” 

“ They will probably make no such demand as that.” 

“But I tell you they do muke such a demand, and have made it. 
The man whom I saw, aud who told me that he was Tozer's friend, but 
who was probably Tozer himscli, positively swore to me that he would be 
obliged to take legal proceedings if the money were not forthcoming 
within a week or ten days. When I explained to hin that it war on old 
Dill that had been renewed, he declarcd that his frieud had given full 
value for it.” 

“Sowerby said that you would probably have to pay tun pounds to 
redcem it. I should offer the inan some such sum as that.” 

“My intention is to offer the man nothing, but to leave the affair in 
the hands of my lawyer with instructions to him to spare none ;—neither 
myeelf, nor any one che. I am not going to allow such a man 14 Sowerby 
to squeeze ie like an orange.” 

“But, Lufton, you seem as though you were angry with iv.” 

“No, 1am nol. But I think it is as well to caution you about thin 
man ; my tranractions with him lately Lave chiefly been through you, and 
therefore bid 

“ But they have ouly Leen so through his and your wish: Iecause £ 
have been anxious to oblige you both. I hope you don't mean to sty that 
Tam concerned in these bills.” 

“I icnow that you are concerned in bills with him.” 

“Why, Lufton, am I to understand, then, that you are urcuaing me 
of having any interes¢ in these transactions which you Imve calkd 
Bwindling ?” 

“As far as I am concerned there has beon swindling, and there is 
swindling going on now.” 

“ But you do not answer my ‘yuestion. Do you bring any accusation 
against me? If so, I agree with you that you had better go to your 
lawyer.” 

“T think that is what I shall do.” 

“Very well. But upon tho wholo, I never heard of a more wnreason~ 
ablo man, or of one whose thoughts are more unjust than yours. Solely 

with the view of amisting you, and solely at your request, I spoke to 
Sowerby about these moncy transactions of yours. Then at his request, 
which originated out of your request, he using me as his ambassudor to 
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you, an you had used me as yours to him, I wrote aud spcketoyou. And 
now this ia the upshot.” 

“T bring no accusation against you, Robarts; but I know you have 
dealings with this man. You have told me ao yourself.” 

“Yen, at his request, to accommodate him, I have put my name too 
i.” 

“Only to one?” 

“Only to one ; and then to that eame renewed, or not exactly to that 
same, but to one which stands for it. The first was for four hundred 
pounds ; the Jast for five hundred.” 

“ All which you will lave to make good, and the world will of course 
tell you that you have paid that price for this stall at Barchester.” 

‘This was terrible to be borne. Ife had heard much lately which had 
frightened and seared him, but nothing so terrible as this; nothing which 
vo stunned him, or conveyed to his mind so frightful a reality of misery 
and ruin. He made no immediate answer, but standing on the hearth- 
rug with his back to the fire, looked up the whole length of the room, 
Witherto his eyes had been fixed upon Lord Lufton’s fave, but now it 
scemed to him as though he had but little more to do with Lord 
Lufton. Lord Lufton and Lord Lufton’s mother were neither now to 
be counted among these who wished him well. Upon whom indeed, 
ovuld he now count, except that wife of his lwsom upon whom he was 
bringing all this wretchedness? 

In that moment of agony ideas ran quickly through his brain. Ie 
would immediately abandon this preferment at Barchester, of which it 
might be said with so much colour that he had bought it. He would po 
to Harold Smith, and say positively that he declined it. Then he would 
retwen home and tell his wile all that had occurred ;—tell the whole alxy 
to Lady Lufton, if that might still be of any wervice. He would make 
arrangement for the paymicnt of both those bills as they might be presented, 
tsking no questions as to the justice of the claim, making no complaint to 
aly one, not even to Sowerby. He would put half his income, if half were 
necessary, into the hands of Forrest the banker, till all was paid. Ile 
would sell every horse he had. He would part with his footman and gruoiw, 
und atany rate strive like a man to get again a firm footing on good ground. 
Then, at that moment, he loathed with his whole soul the position in 
which he found himself placed, and his own folly which had placed him 
there. How could he reconvile it to hi» conscience that he was there in 
London with Sowerby and Llarold Smith, petitioning for church preter- 
ment to a man who should have been altogether powerless in such @ 
matter, buying hornes, and arranging abont past due billa? Io did not 
reconcile it to his conscience. Mr. Crawley had been right when he told 
him that he was @ costaway. 

Lord Lufton, whose anger during the whole interview had been 
extreme, and who had become more angry the more he talked, had now 
walked once or twice up end down the room; and as he so walked the 
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ida dad o¢cur to lum that he had becn anjust Ifo had como there with 
the antention of exclaiming against Sowerby, and of inducing Robaits to 
convey to that gentkman, that if he, Lord Lufton, were made to undergo 
any fiuther annoyance about this bill, the whole affur should be thown 
into the Inwyer’s hand», but metead of domg thw, he had brought an 
acusition agunst Rebuts ‘That Rolvats had lattcily bcoome Sowerby's 
fiend 2 vtha thin los own im all these hor1id moncy dealings, had galled 
lim , and now he lad expressed himsclf in terms much stionger than he 
Ind intended to use 

“As to you pasonily, Muk,’ he said, commg bach to the spot on 
which Robarts was standimg, “I do not wish to szy anything that shell 
annoy you” 

“You havo and quite enough, Lord Luiton ” 

“Yon cam ot be surpascd that I should he angry and médgnant at 
the treatment Ihwe secered ” 

“You mught, I thmk, hive separited an you mind thoer who have 
wiouged you, af there has becn such wieng, fom those who have only 
cndcavcured to do your will and phe sure fr yor That J, av a dagy- 
man, have buck very wrong im tiking any part whitsoever im these 
matias, Lam well aware. That as a man 1 hive been outrageously 
duolish mm ending my numo to Mi Sowerby, T also know well cnough at 
j» rhaps ag well that I should be told of this somewhit vuddly , but I 
cartunly did not expect the le sn to come from you ' 

“Wal, there has been machuf cnough Lhe question 1, what wo 
laid better now beth do?” 

“Lou have said whit you man fo do ‘Lou will put the affur into 
the hands of your Jiwyc2 ” 

* Not with any object of exposing you 

* Lxpoung mc, Lord Luftcn'! Why, one would think that I had hub 
the handling of your money ” 

“You wallaniswiderstand me = T think no such thing, But do ycu met 
hnow your lt that if egal stcpa be taken an thus wactelied aflur, your 
anat coments with Sowerby will In brought to light? * 

«My arrangements with Soweil y wall consist in paymg on hasan, to 
pty, on his account, alage sum of money, for wluch J hove neve: hid 
wel shall never have wy comideration whateva’ 

“ And what will be said about this st ul at Burchesta ? * 

“Aft the charge which you brought agunst me just now, 2 shall 
dcohre to neeept 16” 

At tlua moment ince on fou other gentlemen cataed the soom, and 
fhe conversation Letween om two frucnds was stopped Tey still ac 
muncd standing n¢at the fire, but for a few innutea nother of then pad 
aythiie Fb eburtay is warteng til Lord Luiten should go away, and Lod 
Lalt¢n had not yt aid that which he lad come to ruy. At Tut he spoke 
aguin, almost na whiepar “I think it will bo best 10 ask Sowerby fu come 
to my room, to-nairew, and 1 think «who that 3ou should mect him there.” 
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“T do not sce any neccvstty for my prexnce,” «ud Robait. “It 
ecoms probible that [ shall suffer enough for mcddlny with you uff ns, 
md F will do ao no moe” 

“ Of course I cumnot mike you come; bul I think it will be only just 
io Sewerhy, and at will be + fivour to mc ” 

Roba ts agun walked up and down the 100m for half-a dozen tunrs, 
thyang to xcsolye what it would most become him to do im the picecnt 
cmagency — If his name were diagz: 1 before the cou ts,—at Le should be 
shown up in the pubhe papas ws having been engiged in vccommodation, 
Tully that would crtumly Ie ammons te lam He hid aheady learned 
fem Lord Tuftcn’s amucndes whit he might capeet to hear as the pubhie 
vasion of Ine shuc am these trinswtiast And thn h« wif —how 
wonld she bea such ye me? 

“Twill meet Me Sowerby at yent icons to-morey, en ane ecn- 
dition,’ he ut Jist hud 

* And whita that?! 

© Thut Laceeave yow pestave wm maice that oun net say eeted by 
you cf huang hud my peourroy antec t whutcvar in ny mency matters 
with Mir Sowerby, athe ws cencans yout afl sor those cf any body de * 

“ Thave never suspected you ot my sch tung But Lhwe thought 
that you wea compre nuts dl with him * 

“And « Lim—fLinhill forth edit But you orght te hae 
ln wn, md do know, that Thave never iccaaved sh Img en account ¢f 
such halt, Lhue cad nemedt chi vam whom lacraded ta t 
wycur fiucnd, and then as my cwn, mbths his bean the result * 

Lord Luften did at Jist save Iam the wmuce that he desincd, as 
they satwith thar heads tegctha eva ene cf the coftec-cem tables, 
ind then Rebats promod tut he would pestpene dus actu ty Tramk y 
fill the Sittday, so that he amght mat Sewaly at Dad Lutte as 

dlamlas an the Albmy cathe flkewing aftanecn Ay son as this 
wes uo mec, Lord Lution tech his kk we md went his way 

Attar thit, peas Muk hed avery ameasy mght chat Te way dear 
ctetph that Teid Lufic¢n hal theawht, a he did not sll think, thit the 
still it Buchester was to Te gnen 2 prcmmay recomponce an acum fa 

<Otam moncy icommoditien to be utordul Ty the nomimce to the dis- 
7 nse of this pinemaige | Natimg cn cnth could be worse thon th In 
the first phe ot would be supe, and thew would be samony Fayed 
U1 description mean amd snucpnical De very thought of at flhd Mak « 
scul wath hore: and dismay It imght Ie that Lo d Tatton 4 susmen ns 
wae new ub rest, bunt ethers weuld think th sum thmg, and thar 
gpcions if would Fe amposat le to ally, these otha. would consist ct 
fiw outcr warld, which ws always so caver te lcat over the detected vace 
eb vehtgymain 

And then that wietched hotse which he hid y.ach wed, and the pur- 
chase of which choud have polubited him fiom say mg thit nethiny ot 
vile had accued te lam im thes: tamsachen wath Mi Semaihy! what 
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- was ho to do about that? And then of late he had been spending, and 
had continued fo spend more moncy than he could well afford. This very 
journey of his up to London would be most imprudent, if it should 
secome necessary for him to give up all hope of holding the prehend, Ax 
to that he had made up his mind; but then again he unmade it, as men 
always dv in such troubles. That line of conduct which bo had laid down 
for himself in the first moments of his indignation against Lord Luften, 
by adopting which he would have to encounter poverty, and ridicule, and 
discomfort, tho annihilation of his high hopes, and the ruin of hin 
ambition—that, he said to himself over and over again, would now be the 
best for him. But it is so hard for us to give up our high hopes, and 
willingly encounter poverty, ridicule, aud discomfort ! 

On the following morning, however, he boldly walked down to the Pc tty 
Bag office, determined to let Harold Smith know that he way no longer 
desirous of the Barchester stall. le found his brother there, still wriling 
urtistic notes to anxious pecresses on the subject of Buggins’ non-vacunt 
situation; but the great man of the place, the Lord Petty Bag himself, was 
not there. Ie might probably look in when the Louse was beginning to 
sit, perhaps at four or a little after; but he certainly would not be at (he 
office in the morning. The functions of the Lord Petty Bag he was no 
doubt performing elsewhere. Perliaps he had carried his work home with 
hhim—a practice which the world shoukl know is not uncommon with civil 
rorvants of exceeding ccal. 

Mark did think of opening his heart {o his brother, waa of leaving his 
message with him. But his courage failed him, or perhaps it might be 
more correct to sty that hix prudence prevenied him. Tt would be better 
dor hin, le thought, to tell his wife before he told any one ule. So he 
merely chatted with bis brother for half an hour and then left him. 

The day was very tedious till the hour came at which he was to aticnd 
at Lord Lauton’s rooms ; but at last it did come, and just as the chik 
struck, he turned out of Piccadilly into the Albany. A» he was going 
noross the court before he entered the building, he wee grected by a sone 
just behind him, 

“ Aw punctual as the big clock on Burchester tower,” suid Mr. Sowerly. 
“See what it is t3 have a summons from a great man, Mr, Prebendary.” 

Mo turned round and extended Lis hand mecbanienlly to Mr. Bowerby, 
and as he looked at him he thought lie had never before seen him so pleasant 
in appearance, no free from care, aud no joyous in dumeanour. 

“Yon have heard from Lord Lufton,” eaid Mark in a voice that warn 
certainly very lugubrious, 

“Heard from hin! oh, yer, of course I have heard from him, I'll 
tell you what it ir, Mark,” and he now spoke almost in a whisper as they 
walked together along the Albany pasmge, “Luflon is a child in money 
matters—u perfect child. The dearest, fiuest fellow in the world, you 
know; but a very baby in money matters.” And then they entered his 
lordelup's rooms. 
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Lord Lufton’s countenance also was lugubrions enough, but this did not 
in the least abash Sowerhy, who walked quickly up to the young lord with 
his gait perfectly self-poxsessed and his tice radiant with sutisfaction. 

“ Well, Lufton, how are you?” said he. “It seema that my worthy 
friend Tozer has been giving you some trouble?” 

Then Lord Lufton with a face by no means radiant with satisfaction 
again began the story of Tozer's fraudulent demand upon him. Sowerby 
did not interrupt him, but listened paticntly to the end ;—quite patiently, 
although Lord Lufton, ashe made himself more and more angry by the 
history of his own wrongs, did not hesitate to pronounce certain threats 
against Mr. Sowerby, as he had pronounced them before aguinst Maik 
Roharts. Ile would not, he said, pay a shilling, except through his 
Jawyer; and he would instruct his Lawyer, that Defore he paid anything, 
the whole matter should be exposed openly in court. He did not care, 
he said, what might be the effect on hinmwclf or any one cle. He was 
determined that the whole case should go to a jury. 

“Po grand jary, and special jury, and common jury, and Old Jewry, if 
you like,” paid Sowerby. “The trath is, Lufton, you lost some money, 
and as there was sume delay in paying it, you have been harassed.” 

“T have paid more than [ lost three times over,” said Lord Lufton, 
stamping hia foot. 

“T will not go into that question now. Jt was settled, as I thonght, 
rome time ago by persons to whom you yoursel! referred it, Bat will you 
1c me this: Why on carth should Rebarts be troubled in this matter ? 
What has he doue?” 

“Well, I don’t know. He arranged the matter with you." 

“No such thing. He was hind enouzh to carry a memige fium you 
to me, and to convey back a return inesuge from me to you, That has 
been his part in it.” 

“You don't suppose that I want to implicate him: do you?” 

“ I don't think yon want to it any one, bat you are hot-headed and 
difficult to deal with, aud very irrational into the Dueain, And, what is 
worse, I must say you are a lintle suspicious, In all this matter I have 
larmacd myw If greatly to oblige you, and in return I have got more kicks 
than halfpence.” 

* Did not 3 on give this Dill to Tozer—the bill which he now holds?" 

“In the first place he does not hold it; and in the next place I did 
not give it to him. These things pax through scores of hands before they 
rench the man who makes the application for pay ment.” 

* And who camo to me the other day?” 

“ That, I take it, was Tom Tozer, a brother of our Tozer's.” 

“ Then he holds the bill, for I saw it with him.” 

“Wait a moment; that is very likely. I sent you wenl that you 
woull have to pay jor taking it up. Of course they don't abandon thosa 
sort of things without some consideration.” 

“Ten pounda, you mid,” observeil Mark. 
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“Ten o twenty, some such sum as that But you were hardly so 
soft as to suppose that the man would aah for suhasum Of coms, ho 
would demaud the full payment ‘There 1s tho bill, Loid Lufton,” and 
Sewurdy, producing a document, handed 2t «20% the table to hi» lordship 
“T gwe five amd twenty pounds for 3t this mommg” 

Loid Lufton took the prpet and kokedatat =“ Yes,” suid he, “thit's 
the bill «Whit nn I to do with xt now?’ 

“Put at with the fimly archives,” sad Sowcaby,—or behind the 
five, yast which you ple we ” 

And 19 this the list of thom? Cm no other be biought up?” 

“You hnow better thin I do whit paper youmay hive put yom hind 
to Ihnowofno other: At the h tz2enewal that was the only outstanding 
Inll of which Iwis awue 

And you hive pud five-and twenty pounds for at? * 

*Thwe Only thit yon hve been an snch 1 tantium shout at, and 
would have mide such a noo this altcinoon if I had not brousht at, I 
mught lave had it for fiftccn or twenty In tlace o: four days they weald 
have taken fificen ' 

“ The odd tin pounds dees not sgmfy, ad Ill pry you the twenty- 
five, of cours, sud Lord Lufton, who now Ix. to cel a Litth ashamed 
¢f hams If 

© Lou my do as you please about that ” 

“Ohftits my aff, asa mitia of ccmse Any amount of that hind 
J don t mind,’ and he sat de wn to fill in a check for the money 

“Well, now, Lufton, lt me «ay 2 few words to you,” sud Sowuhy, 
stmding with lug bh agunst the fucpliec, and playing with a sinill 
¢anc which he held in bw» hind “Jer heaven’s pike ay wd be a litle 
moze chutible to those wound ycu When you become fidgity abc ut 
mytong, you madulac am dingue ¢ which the weild wont st md, though 
nun who hnow you as well as Robvts and I miy consent to put up 
withat Yoh we awenscd me, amcee I have been hes, of all manna cf 
aquaty- 

“Now, honcihy—— 

“My dew fillow, kt me have my ay ont Yon have aceumd mc, T 

y and Ebclicvethitycaliwc we dh But at Ins never ocunacd 
to you, 1 daicsay, to accuse yourself” 

“ Indccd at has * 

“Of enue yeu have Inch wrong m having to do with suc men 1 
‘lor Thue ilo been very w2 ng It wants no grevt moral authonity 
to tc us that) =Pattern gcttloemen dont hive deal ngs with Tozer, and 
very much the betta they me for not huimg them But a mw should 
1 we back cnough to bear the werjht which he himself puts on wt Keep 
away fom Tozer, f you cw, for the futme ; hut af you do deal wath him, 
fit heaven's sake keep your temper ” 

¢ Phit’s all yexy fine, Sowerby, but you know as well as I do——” 

“T Lnow this, said the devil, qneting furptac, as he folded up the 
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check for twenty-fiye pounds, and put it in lus pocket, “ that when o man 
sows taics, he wou't 1e1p whe it, and at’s no use to expect at =I am tough 
an these matics, and can boar a gicat dcal—that 14, of I be not pustied too 
fu,” and he Jooked full nto Lord Lufton’s face a3 he spoke 5 “but I think 
yon have heen very batd upon Robarts.” 

“Nuver iamd me, Sowaby ; Lord Lufton and I we vay old 
fiends” 

“ And nay thercfre take a liberty with Cih ofher Vary well And 
now I’ve done my samen My dew @ nutus, alluw me to congritulate 
you I bun fiom Dothagill that tht httle aflan cf yours has been defi- 
tutcly atthe” 

Mul’s feo agun beeame clouded =“ Taather think,” sud hie, that 
T shall decline the present ition” 

“Dectme at? ead Howerly, whe, having wed lus utmost cflorts to 
obtainat, would hye been more absolutely faded by such +s aallition on 
the vieaa's put thin hy any personal abuse which citha. he or Led Lufton 
could he yp upon him, 

TF think I shall,” sud Muk 

«And why?” 

Muh Ioohid up at Lod Lufton, and then remuncd alent for a mo- 
mont 

“There can he no aecasion for auch 2 saeufice under te prc cit cae 
cumstances, 62d his ladsdup 

And unda v hit encunstances could there be ocersicn for 0? a ke 1 
Sowaby  & The Duke of Onmiam hay used some hitle inilucuce to get 
the place for yor as y push cla ymm Inknrng to his comty, md L 
should think at monstons if you Were new fo rgect at ? 

And then Robuts openly stated tie whole of Jus reasons, exp lung 
exactly whit Led Loften hid sud with rcfuaence to the b Ith msict ony 
and to the Wcgation which world he mite as to the stul hivimg ben 
givcn im pryment for the accommed mien 

“Upon my word thits te» bid,! Sul Sowals 

“Now, dowaby, Twont be ketwed sud Lod Lufton 

“T hive done my hature,? sud he, wue, pahipy, thit at would not 
Qo fa hm to pu h tus ticnd too fu, “md E shall rot xv a second 
But, Robuts kt me tal you Gus as due as L know, ated sunith hes heat 
Litle om nothin, to do wath the ypomtment The duke his told the 
Pume Minnta that he wie vay miens that a pinch Joey man trom the 
county shoull ge into the chapter, ud then, at Lord Biock’s 1 quest, he 
nuncd yon Tt anda those cucwmst nce you tik of giving i up, I 
shall beheve you to be msine As for the Lill which you accepted dur me, 
you necd have no wncasiness about at "The monty will be acady , but of 
course, when thit time comes, you will kt me have the hundud and 
tarty for 7 

And then Mi Sowaby took Ins have, hasang cartel made hiuself 
master of the occisinn, If a ann of fly hase Is wits about ham, and be 
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not too prosy, he can generally make himeclf master of the occasion, when 
his companions are under thirty. 

Robarts did not atay at the Albany long after him, but took his leave, 
having reevived some arsurances of Lord Lufton’s regret for what had 
passed and many promises of his friendship for the future. Indeed Lord 
Lufton was a little ashamed of himself. “ And as for the prebend, after 
what bas passed, of course you must accept it.” Nevertheless his lordship 
had not omitted to notice Mr. Sowerby’s hint about the horse and the 
hundred and thirty pounds, 

Robarts, ashe walked back to his hotel, thought that he eertainly would 
accept the Burchester promotion, and was very glad that he had said 
nothing on the subject to his brother. On the whole his spirits were much 
raised. That assurance of Sowerhy's about the bill was very comforting 
tohim ; and strange to say, he almolutely believed it. In trath Sowerby 
had been so completely the winning horee at the late auceting, that both 
Lord Lufton and Robarts were inclined to liclieve almost anything he 
said ;—which was not always the case with cither of them, 


CUAPTER XX. 





MaroLp Surry in ve Casini. 


For a few days the whole Harold Smith party held their heads very high. 
‘It was not only that their man had been made a cabinct minister; but a 
rumour hed got abroad that Lord Brock, in selecting him, had amazingly 
strengthened his party, and doue much to ane the wounds which his own 
arrogauce and lack of judgment had inflicted on the hody politic of hia 
government, So said the Harold-Smithians, much elated. And when we 
consider what Iarold had himself achieved, we nced not be surprived that 
he himself was somewhat clated aloo. 

It must be a proud day for any wan when he first walks into a cabinet. 
But when a humble-minded man thinka of such a phane of lite, his mind 
Lecomes Jost in wondering what a cabinet is. Are they gods that attend 
there or men? Do they sit on chairs, or hang about on clouds ? When 
they speak, is the music of the spheres audible in their Olympian munsion, 
making heaven drowsy with its harmony? In what way do they congre- 
gate?) In what order do they afldresa cach other? Arc the voices of all 
the deities free and equal? Is plodding Themis from the Home Depart- 
went, or Cerex from the Colonies, heard with as rapt ottention as power- 
ful Pallas of the Foreign Office, the goddess that is never seen without her 
Tanee and helmet? Does our Whitehall Mara make eyes there at bright 
young Venus of the Privy Seal, disgusting that quaint tinkering Valean, who 
is blowing Lis bellows at vur Exchequer, uot altogether wnsuccessfully 7 
Old Saturn of the Woolsack sits there mute, we will say, a relic of other 
days, as eeuted in this divan. Tho hall in which he rules ig now elue- 
where. Is our Mercury of the Post Office ever ready to ily ninhly from 
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globe to globe, ax great Jove may order him, while Neptune, unaccustomerl 
to the waves, offers needful assistance to the Apollo of the India Board ? 
How Juno sits apart, glum aud huffy, uncared for, Council President though 
she he, great in name, but despised among godx—that we can guens. If 
Bacchus and Cupid share Trade and the Board of Works between them, 
the fitness of things will have been ss fully consulted os is usual. And 
modest Diana of the Petty Bag, latest summoned to these banquets of 
amprosia,—does she not cling retiring near the doors, hardly able aa yet to 
muke her low yoice heard among her brother dciticn? But Jove, great 
Jove—old Jove, the King of Olympus, licro among gods and men, how 
does he carry himself in these councils sninmoned by his vuice 2? Does he 
lie there at his ease, with his purple clouk cut from the firmament around 
hia shoulders? Js hia thunder-holt ever at his hand to reduce a ree eant 
god to order? Can he proclaim silence in that namortal hall? Is it not 
Alcre, as elsewhere, in all places, and among all nations, that a king of gods 
md a king of men iy and will be king, rules and will rule, over dione who 
are smaller than himyelf'? 

Tlavold Smith, when he was summoned to the august hall of divine 
councila, did fiel himelf to be a proud man; but we may perhaps 
conclude that at the first meeting or two he did not attempt to take a 
very leading part. Soine of my readirs may have sat at vestries, and 
will remember how mild, and for the most part, mute, is a new-comer at 
their board. Te agrees generally, with abated enthusiasm; but should he 
differ, he apologizes for the liberty. But anon, when the voices of his col- 
Jengues have heeome habitual in his cars, when the strangeness of the room 
is gone, and the table before him is known and trusted, he throws off his 
awe and dismay, and electiities his brotherhood by the yehemence of Lis 
deelamation and the violence of his thumping. So let us suppose it 
will be with Harold Smith, perhaps in the second or third season of 
his cabinet practice, Alas! alas! that such pleasures should be x0 
dleoting 1 

And then, too, there came upon him a blow which somewhat modified 
his triumph, a crucl, dastard blew, fiom a hand which should have been 
friendly to him, from one to whom he had fondly looked to buoy him up 
in the great course that was before him. It had been said by his friends 
that in obtaining Harold Smith’s serviees the Prime Minister had infred 
new young healthy blood into hix body. Hareld himeclf had liked the 
phrase, and had seen at a glance how it might lave been made to tell hy 
some friendly Supplehouse or the like. Bat why should a Supplehouws 
out of Elysium be friendly to a Ilarold Smith within it?) Men lapped in 
Elysium, steeped to the neck in bliss, must expect to sce their friends fall 
off fram them, Thunon nature cannot stand it. If T want to get anything 
from my old friend Jonva, 1 like to sce him shoved up into a high place. 
Bat if Jones, even in his high place, can do nothing for me, then his 
exaltation rbove my head ix an insult and an injury. Who ever believes 
his own dear intimate companion to be fit fer the highest promotion? 
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Mi Supplchouss had huown Ms Sith too clescly to thmk much of hia 
young blood 

Consequently , there speed an atide m the Jupiter, which wa» by 
no means compliment yy to the wmmty am genad It haped a good 
deal on the ycung bicod view of the question, aud ecemed to msnmate th it 
JImold Smith wis not much betke thin dluted wat “The Prue 
Mimater,” the woele sud, “having Jitdly accimtcd hs unpaned vigows by 
Lncw infusion of austocratic u frence cf the highe tana) touc, hid ag un 
rdded to lumedf another tower of nength chen fiom amoug the pooph 
What mzht he not hep, now thit he powescd the saves of Lad 
Buttlubich and Ms ILucld Sunth! Rene edn y Med 15 caldion of 
such polcney, all las cflete Jamby—ind at urast be wha wled red tht some 
of tham had become very Mete—weuld come fath young and 1cund ind 
robust A now enerzy would diffu ¢ atwd through Gay deputment , 
India would be <wed and quictd, the ambitun cf France would | 
tuned, even-hinded ict um would xemcedal cm comls of Low ind par 
Jhuncatay dcetiens, and Ltqpra weal) bo ae ihved Sach, it scam, 7 
the acsult expected an the mauety fiam Mi Wucld Sinrhs 3cun, 
vied i” 

‘Lis was ciuclencu,h, Put cyan this was hudly so auclas th we 
with which the artsle ended by hat t me reny hid been ate cd, ant 
the water spoke out Cunestly his Chan uy nthe mari § Welle te 
ase Lad Bioch, sud the auch, ‘ thutsuch dbmes sthe ¢ walauct 
save him from the specdy fall with which bis accrue and wut cf pud 
meut thioaten to overwhahm at) As ac, ads hint elt we shall In sorry to 
Leu of hisicugnatin Tie as an may resycets Un best statesman tht 
wo possess fox the emugenacs cf the prcsaut paul But af he be so 
all judged ay to acst on such amen is Mz Wuold South and Lead Britth- 
Vack for las assistants im the work which aw Icfic om he mnst nt 
Cypcet that the ccuntay wall support Jum Ma Huold Snath as net mide 
of the stuff fom which calauct minstas should be foame 1 

Mr Tuold suuth, ashe aed ths, sede at dos Fred fat (able weeps 
qnrd, 01 sud that he acco, nuad, the hand cf Ms Suppldien ¢ mevay 
touch ‘Thea plrix shout the cffute Limbs wi Sup plerense all cv, as 
wi abo the redhizvetemof Eten | When be warts to be witty, he 
alw ays talks about U tej24,” sad Me Marcld Snuth——te Jumself fa Mia 
Ubagld was net usually pscsunt im the flesh at thee miitutin al aine ls 

And then le went down to lus ¢ fice, and «aw an the glance of aay 
anwiithithe inct an avncunccunnt that that aitik inte Jupete had boon 
nad Is private wotey tttacd mm csident dlisin to the artic, 
uid the way in wluch Bugzins took hus coat made at clei that at was wall 
huown mi the mescngeis' lobby “Te wou't live to fll up my vacancy 
whan Igo * Buegins was saying to hunwlf And then in the coum of the 
mormng came the calamt council, the xcond thit he had attended, and 
he rad an the countenance of cvery gid and goddess there awembhd that 
their cluef was thought to Lavo made another mistake. If Mr. Supple- 
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house could huve been induced to write in another strain, then indeed that 
new blood might have been felt to have been efficacious. 

All this was a great drawback to his happiness, bué still it could not 
rob him of the fact of his position. Lord Brock could not ask him to 
resign because the Jupiter had written against him; nor waa Lord Brock 
the man to desert a new colleague for such a reason. Sv Iarold Smith 
girded his loins, and went about the duties of the Petty Bag with new 
geal. “ Upon my word tho Jupiter is right,” soid young Robarts to him- 
self, as he finished his fourth dozen of private notes explanatory of every- 
thing in and ubout the Petty Bag Office. Harold Smith reyuired that his 
private scoretary’s notes should be so terribly precise. 

Dut nevertheless, in apite of his drawbacks, Huold Smith was happy 
in his new honours, and Mrs. Harvld Smith enjoyed them alw. She 
certainly, among her acquaintance, did quis the new cabinet minister not 
alittle, and it may be a question whether she was not as had upon him 
ag the writer in the Jupiter, She whispard a great deal to Mis Dun- 
stable ahout new blood, and talked of going dowu to Westminster Bridge 
to see whether the Thames were really on fie. But though she laughed 
she teimuphed, and thouyh she flattered herscH that she Lore her honours 
without any outward sign, the wold knew that she was triumphing, and 
ridiculed her clation. 

Abont this time she also give a party—not a pre-mindad caver. 
razione like Mus. Proudie, but a dowmicht wicked worldly dance, at which 
there were fiddica, ices, and champagne nafficient to run away with the first 
quarter's palary accruing to IIareld from the Petty Bag Office. To us this 
Dall ia chiefly memorable from the fact that Lady Lufton was among the 
guests. Immediately on her arrival in town sho received cards fiom 
Mrs. 1L Smith for herself and Griselda, and was about to send back a 
reply at once declining the honour. What had she to do at the house of 
Mr. Sowerby’s sister? But it ho happened that at that moment her son 
was with her, aud as he expressed a wish that xhe sould go, she yielded. 
Mad there been nothing in his tone of penmasion more than ordinary,—had it 
merely had reference to herself, she would have smikd on him for his kind 
solicitude, have made out some occasion for kinsing bis forehead aa she 
thanked him, and would still have declined. But he had reminded her 
both of himsclf and Griselda. “You might as well go, mother, for the 
sako of meeting me,” be said; “Mn. Harold caught me the other day, 
and would not liberate mo till I had given her a promire.” 

“ That is an attraction certainly,” said Lady Lufton. “I do like 
going to a house when I know that you will be there.” 

‘ And now that Miss Grantly is with you—you owe it to her to do 
tho best you can for her.” 

“T certainly do, Ludovic; and I have to thank you for reminding me 
of my duty so gallantly." And so ahe enid that she would go to Mra. 
Harold Smith's. Poor lady! She gave much more weight to those few 
words about Miss Grantly than they deserved. It rejoiced her heart to 
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think that her son was anxious to meet Griselda—that he should per- 
petrate this little ruse in order to gain his wish. But he had spoken out 
of the mere emptiness of his mind, without thought of what he waa 
saying, excepting that he wished to please his mother. 

But nevertheless he went to Mrs. [arold Smith's, and when thero he 
did dance more than once with Grirelda Grantly—to the manifest dis- 
eomfiture of Lord Dumbello. IIe came in late, and at the moment Lord 
Damhcllo was moving slowly up the room, with Griselda on his arm, 
while Indy Lufton was sitting near looking on with unhappy eyer, And 
then Griselda rat down, and Lord Dumbello stood mute at her ellow. 

“Ludovic,” whispered his mother, “ Griselda is absolutely bored by 
that man, who fullows her like a ghost. Do go and rescue her.” 

Ho did go and rescue her, and afterwards danced with her for the best 
part of an hour consecntively, He knew that the world gave Lord Dum- 
hello the credit of admiring the young Indy, and was quite alive to the 
pleasure of filling his brother nobleman’s heart with jealousy and anger. 
Moreover, Griselda was in his eyes very beantiful, and had she been one 
whit more animated, or had his mother's tactics been but a thonght better 
concealed, Griselda might have been asked that night to share the 
vacant throne at Lufton, in spite of all that had been said and sworn in 
the drawing-room of Framley parsonage. 

It must be remembered that our gallant, gay Lothario had passed nome 
considerable number of days with Miss Grantly in hia mother'r house, 
and the danger of such contiguity must be remembered also. Lord Lufton 
was by no means 2 man capable of sceing beauty unmoved or of 
spending hour. with a young lady without rome approach to tenderness. 
Had there Leen no such approach, it is probable that Lady Lufton would 
not have pursed the matter. But, according to her ideas on auch 
subjects, her son Ludovic had on some occasions shown quite sufficient 
partiality for Misa Grantly to justify her in her hopes, and to lead her to 
think that nothing but opportunity was wanted. Now, at this ball of 
Mre, Smith's, he did, for a while, xecm to be taking advantage of mch 
opportunity, and his mother's heart was glad. If things should turn out 
well on this evening she would forgive Mrs. Harold Smith all her sina. 

And for a while it looked o5 though things would turn out well. Not 
that it must be supposed that Lord Lufton Lad come there with any 
intention of making love to Griselda, or that he ever lind any fixed 
thought that he was doing ro, Young men in such matters are so often 
without any fixed thoughts! They are such absolute moths, They 
amuse themselves with the light of the Leautiful candle, iluttering about, 
on and off, in and out of the flame with dazzled eyes, till in a rash 
moment they rush in too near the wick, and then full with singrd wings 
and crippled legs, burnt up and reduced to tinder Ly the consuming fire 
of inatrimony. Happy marriages, men say, are made in heaven, and I 
believe it. Most marringes are fairly happy, in spite of Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell ; and yet how little care is taken on carth towards euch a result! 
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“T hope my mother is using you well?” ssid Lord Lufton to Griselda, 
as they were standing together in a doorway between the dances. 

4 Oh, yes: she is very kind.” 

“You have been rash to trust yourself in the hands of so very ntaid 
and demure a person. And, indeed, you owe your presence here at Mra. 
Harold Smith's first cabinet ball altogether to me. I don't know whether 
you are aware of that.” 

“Qh, yes: Lady Lufton told me." 

“ And are you grateful or otherwise? Have I done you an injury or 
a benefit? Which do you find best, sitting with a novel in the corner of 
a sofa in Bruton Street, or pretending to dance polkas here with Lord 
Dumbello?” 

“T don’t know what you mean. I haven't stood up with Lord 
Dumbello all the evening. We were going to dance a quadrille, but wa 
didn’t.” 

“Exactly ; just what I nay ;—pretending to do it. Even that's a good 
deal for Lord Dumbello ; isn’t it?” And then Lord Lufton, not being 
a pretender himself, put his arm round her waist, and away they went up 
and down tho room, and across and about, with an energy which showed 
that what Griselda Jacked in her tongne she made up with her fect. ' Lord. 
Dumbello, in the meantime, stood hy, observant, thinking to himeelf 
that Lord Lufton was a glib-tongued, cmpty-headed asa, and reflecting that 
if his rival were to break the tendons of his leg in onc of those rapid 
evolutions, or suddenly come by any other dreadful misfortme, such as 
the loas of all his property, absolute blindness, or chronic lumbago, it 
would only serve him right. And in that frame of mind he went to bed, 
in spite of the prayer which no doubt he said as to hie forgiveness of other 
people's trespasscs. 

And then, when they were again standing, Lord Lufton, if the little 
intervals between his violent gasps for fresh breath, asked Griselda if she 
liked London. “Pretty well,” said Griselda, gasping also a little herself. 

“Tam afraid—you were very dull—down at Franiley.” 

“Qh, no;—TI liked it—particularly.” 

“Tt was a great bore when you went—away, I know. There waan't a 
soul—-about the house worth spenking to." And they remained silent for a 
minute till their lungs had become quiescent. 

“Nota soul,” he continued—not of falsehood prepense, for he was not 
in fact thinking of what he was raying. Jt did not occur to him at the 
moment that le had truly found Griselda’s going a great relief, and that he 
had been able to do more in the way of conversation with Lucy Robarta 
in one hour than with Miss Grantly during a month of intercourse in the 
same house. But, nevertheless, we should not be hard upon him. All ia 
fair in love and war; and if this was not love, it was the usual thing that 
standn as a counterpart for it. 

“Not a soul,” sid Lord Lufton, “I was very nearly hanging myelf 
in the perk next morning ;—only it rained,” 
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“ What nonsense! ‘You had your mother to talk ta." 

Oh, my mother,—yea; and yon may tell me too, if you please, that 
Captain Culpepper was there. I do love my smother dearly; but do you 
think that she could make up for your absence?” And his voice was 
very tender, and eo were his eyes. 

“ And, Miss Robarts; 1 thought you admired her very much?” 

“What, Lucy Robarta?" said Lord Lufton, feeling that Lucy's name 
‘was more than he at present knew how to munage. Indeed that name 
destroyed all the life there was in that little Hirtation, “Ido like Lucy 
Robarta, certainly. She ia very clever; but it eo happened that I caw 
little or nothing of her after you were gone.” 

To this Griselda made no answer, but drew herself up, and Jooked as 
cold as Diana when she froze Orion in the cave. Nor could she be got to 
give more than monosyllabic answers to the three or four succeeding 
attempts at conversation which Lord Lufton made. And then they danced 
again, but Griselda’s steps wore by no means 80 lively as before. 

What took place between theta on that occasion was very little more 
than what has been here related. There may have been an ice or a glase 
of Jemonade into the bargain, and perhaps the faintest posible attempt at 
hand-preesing. But if so, it was all on one side. To such overtures as 
that Griselda Grantly waa as cold as any Diana, 

But little as ali thie was, it was suilicient to fill Lady Lufton’s mind 
and heart, No mother with six daughters was ever more anaiuus to get 
them off her hands, than Lady Luflon was to ace her son marricd,— 
awarried, that is, to some girl of the right sort. And now it really did 
reem as though he were actually going to comply with her wishes. She 
had watched him during the whole evening, painfully endeavouring not to 
‘be observed in doing so. She had seen Lord Dumbello’s failure and 
wrath, and she had peen her son's victory and pride. Could it be tho 
case that he had already said something, which was till allowed to be 
indecisive only through Griselda’s coldnesa ? Might it not be the ease, that 
hy rome judicions aid on her part, that indecision might be turned into 
certainty, and thut coldness into warmth? Dut then any such inter 
ference requires 0 delicate a touch,—as Lady Lufton wan well aware. 

Have you had a pleasant evening?” Lady Luflon said, when she and 
Griselda were seated together with their feet on the sender of her ladyship’s 
dreasing-room. Lady Lufton had especially invited her gucat into this, her 
nest private sanctwa, to which as a rule none had ahnittance but her 
daughter, and sometimes Fauny Kobaris. But to what sunctuin might 
not such a daughter-in-law ax (iriselda have admittance? 

“Ob, yor—very,” said Grivelda, 

“Tt seamed to me that you bestowed anost of your smiles upen 
Ludovic.” And Lady Lufton put on # look of good pleasure tint such 
sheadd have been the case, 

“Ohl! 1 don’t know,” ssid Grieclda ; “I did dance with him two or 
threo times.” 
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“Not once too often to please me, my dear. I like to see Ludovic 
dancing with my friends.” 

“Tam sure I am very much obliged to you, Lady Lufton.” 

“Not at all, my dear. I don’t know where he could get so nice x 
partner.” And then she paused a moment, not feeling how far she might 
go. In the meantime Grisclda nat still, staring at the hot coals. “ fn- 
dved, I know that he admires you very much,” continued Lady Lufton. 

“Oh! no, Tain eure he doesn’t,” said Griselda; and then there was 
another pause. 

“TT can only say this,” said Lady Luflon, “that if he does do so—and 
I believe he does—it would give me very great pleasure. For you know, 
my dear, that Lam very fond of you myself.” 

“Oh thank you,” said Griselda, and stared at the coals more perse- 
veringly than before. 

“He in a young man of a most excellent dieposition—though he is my 
own son, L will say that—and if there sbould be anything between you 
and him- ” 

© There isn't, indeed, Lady Lufton,” 

“But if there ever should be, I should be delighted to think that 
Taidovic had made so good 8 choice.” 

“ But there will never be anything of the ort, I'm sare, Lady Lufton. 
He is not thinking of such a thing in the least.” 

“Well, perbaps he may, some day. And now, good-night, my dear.” 

© Goud-night, Lady Lufton.” And Griskta kised her with the 
utmost composure, and betook herself to her own ludroom. Betbre she 
retired to sleep she lookeil carefully to her ditlirent articles of’ dress, 
discovering what amount of damage the erening’s wear aud tear might 
have inflicted, 





CHAPTER NAL 
Why Pres, rus Poyy, was BraTey. 


Moew Rorsarts returned home the day after the scene at the Albany, 
considerably relieved in spirit. He now felt that he might accept the stall 
without discredit to himself as a clergyman in doing so. Indeed, after 
what Mr. Sowerby had said, and after Lord Lnfton's assent to it, is would, 
have been madness, he considered, to decline it. And then, too, Mr. 
Sowerhy’s promise about the billa waa very comfortable to him. After 
all, might it not be possible (int he might get rid of all these troubles with 
no other drawhack than that of having to pay 1302. for a horse that was 
well worth the money ? 

On the day after hix return he received proper authentic tidings of his 
presentation to the prebend. He was, in fact, already prebendary, or 
wonld be aa snon ax the dean and chapter had gone through the form of 
instituting him in his stall. The income wns already his own ; and the house 
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also would be given up to him in a week's time—n part of the arrange- 
ment with which he would most willingly have dispensed had it been at 
all possible to do so. His wife congratulated him nicely, with open affec- 
tion, and apparent satisfaction at the arrangement. The enjoyment of 
one’s own happiness at such windfalls depends so much on the free and 
freely oxpressed enjoyment of others! Lady Lufton’s congratulations had 
nearly made him throw up the whole thing; but his wife's amiles re-cn- 
couraged him; and Lucy’s warm and eager joy made hiin feel quite 
delighted with Mr. Sowerby and the Duke of Omnium. And then that 
eplendid animal, Dandy, came home to the Parsonage atables, much to the 
delight of the groom and gardener, and of the assistant stable boy who 
had been allowed to creep into the establishmert, unawares as it were, 
since “ master” had taken so keouly to hunting. But this satisfaction was 
not shared in the drawing-room. The horse was seen on hin first journey 
round to the stable gate, and questions were immediately asked, It wax a 
horse, Mark anid, “which he had bought from Mr. Sowerby some litle 
time since with the object of obliging him. He, Mark, intended to sell 
hin: again, as soon as he could do so judiciously.” This, as 1 have said 
above, was not satisfactory. Neither of the two ladies at Framley Par- 
sonage knew much about horses, or of the manner in which one gentleman 
might think it proper to oblige another by purchasing the superfluitica 
of his stable; but they did both feel that there were horses enough in 
the Parsonage stable without Dandy, and that the purchasing of a hunter 
with the view of immediately eclling him again, was, to any the lcast of it, 
an operation hardly congenial with the usnal tastes and pursuits of a clergy- 
man. 

“T hope you did not give very much money for him, Mark,” said 
Fanny. 

“Not more than I shall get agoin,” said Mark ; and Fanny aww frem 
the form of his countenance that she had better not purme the subject 
any further at that moment. 

“ T suppore I shall have to go into residence shnost immediately,” said 
Mark, recurring to the more agreeable subject of the stall. 

“ And shall we all have to go and live at Barchester at once 2” asked. 
Lucy. 

x The house will not be furnished, will it, Mark?” said his wife. “1 
don’t know how we shall get on.” 

“ Don't frighten yourselves. I shall take lodgings in Barchester.” 

“ And we shall not seo you all the time,” said Mrs. Robarta with 
dismay. But the prebendary explained that he would le backwards and 
forwards at Framiley every week, and that in all probability he would only 
sleep at Barchester on the Saturdays and Sundays—and, perhaps, not 
always then. 

“ Tt does not scem very hard work, that of a prebendary,” said Lucy. 

“ But it ia very dignified,” enid Fanny ‘‘ Prebendaries are dignitaries 
of the Church—are they not, Mark?” 
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“ Decidedly,” said he; “and their wives also, by special canon law. 
The worst of it is that.both of them are obliged to wear wigs.” 

“ Shall you have a hat, Mark, with curly things ot the side, and strings 
through to hold them up?” asked Lucy. 

‘+ T fear that does not come within my perquisites.” 

“ Nor a rosette? Then I shall never believe that you are a dignitary. 
Do you mean to say that you will wear a hat like a common parson—like 
Mr. Crawley, for instance?” 

“ Well—-I believe I may give a twist to the leaf; but I am by no 
means sure till I ahall have consulted the dean in chapter.” 

And thus at the parsonage they talked over the good things that were 
coming to them, and endeavoured to forget the new horse, and the hunting 
boota that had beon used so often during the last winter, and Lady Lufton’s 
altered countenance. It might be that the evils would vanish away, and 
the good things alone remain to them. 

It was now the month of April, and the fields were beginning to look 
green, and the wind had got itself out of the cast and was soft and genial, 
and the early spring flowers were showing their bright colours in the 
Parsonage garden, and all things were sweet and pleasant. This was a 
period of the year that was usually dear to Mrs. Robarts. Ifer husband 
‘was always a better parson when the warm months came than he had been 
during the winter. The distant county friends whom she did not know 
and of whom she did not approve went away when the spring came, 
leaving their houses innocent and empty. The parish duty was better 
attended to, and perhaps domeutic duties also. At such period he was a 
pattern parson and a pattern husband, atoning to his own conscience for 
past shortcomings by prevent zeal. And then, though she had never 
acknuwledged it to herself, the alwence of her dear friend Lady Lufton 
wos perhaps in itself not diangrecable. Mr. Rubarts did love Lady 
Lufton heartily; but it must be acknowledged of her lady ship, that, with 
all her good qualities, she was inclined to be masterful. She liked to 
rule, and she made people feel that whe liked it. Mrs. Robarts would 
never have confessed that she laboured under a sense of thraldom; but 
perhups abe was mouse enough to enjoy the temporary absence of her kind- 
hearted cat. When Lady Lufton was away Mra. Robarts herself had more 
play in the parish. 

And Mark ulso was not unhappy, though he did nut find it practicable 
immediately to turn Dandy into moncy. Indeed, just at this moment, 
when he was a good deal over at Barchester, going through those deep 
miysteries and rigid ecclesiastical cxaminations which are necessary before 
a clergyman can become one of a chapter, Dandy wes rather a thorn in 
his side. Those wretched bills were to come due early in May, and 
before the end of April Sowerby wrote to him saying that he was doing 
his utmost to provide for the evil day; but that if the price of Dandy 
could be remitted to him at once, it would greatly facilitate his object. 
Nothing could be more different than Mr. Sowerby’s tone about money at 
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different times. When he wanted to raise the wind, everything was fo 
important; baste and superhuman efforta, and men running to and fro 
with blank accoptances in their hands, could alone stave off the crack of 
doom ; but at other times, when retaliatory applications were made to 
him, he could prove with the easiest voice and most jaunty manner that 
everything was quite serene. Now, at this period, he was in thut mood 
of superhuman efforts, and he called loudly for the hundred and thirty 
pounds for Dandy. Aftcr what had passed, Mark could not bring himselt 
to say that ho would pay nothing till the billa were safe; and therefore 
with the assistance of Mr. Forrest of the Bunk, he did remit the price of 
Dandy to his friend Sowerby in London. 

And Lucy Robarts—we must now say a word of her. We have seen 
how on that occasion, when the world was at her feet, she had sent her 
noble suitor away, not only dismirnsed, but so dismissed that he might be 
taught never again to offer to her the swect incense of his vows, She 
had declared to him plainly that she did not love him and could not love 
him, and had thus thrown away not only riches and honour and high 
station, but more than that—much worse than that—she had flung away 
from her the lover to whose love her warm heart clung. That her love 
did cling to him, she knew even then, aud owned more thoronghly as soon 
ashe was gone. So nich her pride had done for her, and that strong 
resolve that Lady Lufton should uvt scowl on ler and tell her that aho 
had entrapped her son. 

T know it will be said of Lord Lufton himsel!’ that, putting aide his 
peerage and broad acres, and handsome, sonsy face, he was not worth a 
girl's care and love. That will be said becaune people think that hernea 
in books should be so much better than heroes got up lor the world’s 
coramon wear and tear, I inay as well confcas that of absolute, true 
heroiam thero was only a moderate admixture in Lord Laifien'’s compo- 
sition; but what would the world come to if none but ahwinte true 
heroes were tu be thought worthy of women's love? What would the 
men do? and what—oh! what would become of the women? Lucy 
RoWarta in her heart did not give her dimnisxed lover credit for much 
amore heroism than did traly appertain to him ;—did not, perhaps, give 
him full credit for a certain amount of heroism which did really appertain 
to him; but, neverthelons, she would hase been very glad to take him 
eoukl she have done so without wounding her pride. 

‘That girls should not marry for money we are all agreed. A Indy 
who ¢an sell herwelf for a title or an estate, for nu income or a set of 
family diamonds, treats hervelf as a farmer treats his sheep and oxen— 
makes hardly more of herself, of her own inner self, in which are com- 
prised s mind and soul, than the poor wretch of her own sox who earns 
her bread in the lowest stage of degradation. But a title, and an ertate, 
and an income, are matters which will weigh in the balance with all 
Eve's danghters-—as they do with all Adam’s sons. Pride of place, and 

| the power of living well in front of the world’s eye, are dear to un all;— 
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1) AR oe Only in acknowledging so much, 
let us remember that there are prices at which these good things 
may be too costly. Therefore, being desirous, too, of telling the trath 
in this matter, I must confess that Lucy did speculate with some regret 
on what it would have been to be Lady Lufton. To have been the wife 
of such a man, the owner of such a heart, the mistreas of such a destiny 
——what more or what better could the world have done for her? And 
now she had thrown all that aside because she would not endure that 
Lady Lufton should call her a scheming, artful girl! Actuated by that 
fear she had repulsed him with a falachood, though the matter was 
one on which it was so terribly expedient that she should tell the trath. 

And yet she was cheerful with her brother and sister-in-law. It was 
when she was quite alone, at night in her own room, or in her solitary 
walks, that a single silent tear would gather in the corner of her eyo and 
gradually moisten her eyelids. “She never told her love,” nor did she 
allow concealment to “feed on her damask cheek.” In all her employ- 
ments, in her ways about the house, and her accustomed quiet mirth, she 
was the aame as evor. Jn this she showed the peculiar strength which 
God had given ber. But not the lews did she in truth mourn for her lost 
love and spoiled ambition. 

“We are going tu drive over to Hogglestock this morning,” Fanny 
said one day at breakfast. ‘I suppose, Mark, yon won't go with ua?” 

“Well, no; I think not. The pony carriage is wretched for three.” 

“Oh, as for that, I should have thought the new horse might have 
been able to carry you as far as that, I heard you eay you wanted to 
see Mr. Crawley.” 

“So Ido; and the new horae, as you call him, shall carry me there 
to-morrow, Will you say that J'll be aver about twelve o'clock.” 

“You had better say carlier, ashe is always out about the parish.” 

“Very well, say eleven. It is parish business about which I am going, 
so it need not irk his conscience to stay in for me." 

“Well, Lucy, we must drive ourslses, that's all. You shall be 
charioteer going, and then we'll change coming back.” To all witch 
‘Lucy agreed, and ns suon as their work in the school was over they started. 

Not a word had been spoken between them about Lord Lufton since 
that evening, now more than a mouth ago, on which they had been walking 
together in the garden. Lucy lsd so demcaned herself on that occasion 
aa to make her sister-in-law quite sure that there had been no love pamages 
‘up to that time; and nothing had siuce occurred which had created any 
suspicion in Mra, Robarts’ mind. She had seen at once that all the close 
intimacy between them was over, and thought that everything was as it 
should be. 

“ Do you know, I have an idea,” she said in the pony carriage that day, 
“that Lord Lufton will marry Grisclda Grantly.” 

Lucy could not refrain from giving a little check at the reins whieh she 
‘was holding, and she felt that the Mood ruxhed quickly to her heart. 
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she did not betray herself. ‘Perhaps he may,” she said, and then gave 
the pony a little touch with her whip. 

“Oh, Lucy, I won't have Puck beaten. He was going very nicely.” 

“I beg Puck's pardon. But you sec when one is trusted with a whip 
one feels such a longing to use it.” 

“Qh, but you should keep it still. I fecl almost certain that Lady 
Lufton would like such a match.” 

“<I daresay she might. Miss Grantly will have a large fortune, I 
believe.” 

“ It is not that altogether: but she is the sort of young Iady that Lady 
Lufton likes, She is ladylike and very beautiful ” 

“Come, Fanny !” 

“T really think ehe is; not what I should call lovely, you know, but 
very beautiful. And then she is quict and reserved; she does not 
require excitement, and I am sure is conscientious in the performance of 
her duties.” 

“Very conscientious, I have no doubt,” said Lucy, with something 
like a meer ina tone. “ But the question, I suppose, is whether Lord 
Lufton likes her.” 

“TT think he does,—in a sort of way. He did not talk to her #0 much 
as he did to you Ay 

“ Abt that was all Lady Lufton’s fault, because she didn’t have Lim 
properly labelled.” 

“There docs not seem to have been much harm done?” 

“Oh! by God's mercy, very little. As for me, I shall get over it in 
three or four years I don’t doubt—that’s if I can get ass's milk and change 
of air.” 

“We'll take you to Barchester for that. But as I way snying, 1 reully 
do think Lord Lufton likes Griselda Grantly.” 

“Then I really do think that he Las uncommon bad taste,” suid Lucy, 
with a reality in her voice differing much from the tone of banter she had 
Litherto used. 

“ What, Lucy !” suid her sister-in-law, Jooking at ber. © Then I fear 
we shall really want the ase's will 

“ Perhaps, considering my yonition, I ought to know nothing uf Lord 
Lufton, for you say that it is yery dangerous for young ladies to kuow 
young gentlemen. But I dv hnow enough of him to understand that he 
vught not to like such a girl as Griselda Grantly. Ie ought to know that 
she ia a mere automaton, cold, lifelsr, spiritlen, und even vapid. There 
ia, I Lelieve, nothing inher mentally, whatever may be her us ral excellencea. 
To me che js more absolutely like a statue than any other human being I 
ever saw. To ait still and be admired is all that she desires; and if she 
cannot get that, to sit still and not be admired would almost suflice for her. 
1dv ut worship Lady Lufton ax you do; but FE think quite well enough 
of her to wonder that she should choo: such a girl as that for her son's 
wife. That she does wish it, 1 do not doubt. But I shell indeed be 
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surprised if he wishes it uso” And then av she finshed het speech, Lucy 
agun flogged the pony This she did im vexation, because she fult that the 
tull-tue blood hid suffused her fice 

“Why, Lucy, if be wac you brother you could not be more cager 
about it” 

“No, Teould net He 1 the only inan fiend with whom I wis cver 
intunite, unl I emnot hea to thmk that he should throw Limvelf away 
Tvs henidly smprope to cue about such a thing, I have no doubt” 

“Tthmk we noght ichnewlcdge thatat le ind his mothu ae both 
sitisficd, we may be patished iso 

“I shill not be autsficd Ils no use yer Ieckiug at mic, Finny 
You will mike mc tuk of at, ml Twent tia he cn the sulyect Ido 
Uke Lord Luften vary mn hind Ido dishhe Gascldt Ga intly ilmcst as 
much Therefore Tsbdll net Uc stushed 1 they becume mun and wate 
Howcva, [do nct suppose that ather cf them will ask wy consent, nor 
wat prcbable thit Tidy Lutt n wall de se And then they we t cn for 
Palaps cquute cf emule without qo tkme 

“Peo Puck! at last Lucy sud Tie shant be whi ped ay more, 
Shull he, becuse Vass Grantly kechs bho v sfatuc? And, danny, deat tl 
Muh to put me inte elunitie wyhan 1 dso know t hawk fiem 1 hun, 
aid thats why Edent Lhe te se sul every unfitiing manage There 
was that nethag mae sud en the uly t amdan two mmmutis they: 
amived the heuc ct the Ihe. bot ck dlacsinan 

Mas Crawley liad Pren ht two Gullicn with hu when she eu fem 
the Comush cetey t The slestecl, ml twe ctha Tabi s hit been added 
toha cues sine thar Once) these we new all with ceup md at wi 
with the chyect cf cfm, t the amethar seine cemaat md slic, that the 
peut viet weomnde fhe tw Teles qt dwn fem thon euinge 
huing chtuned the so@ecsct od yt hdd Prado mdse un teun? thom 
sclvcsan Mes Ceawl yssi desta ia Shows stten thar with 
Nha tecten Ue bed ct vat cradl on Ping at what inantint acne 
thacom abseliwedvans anki ly ola tl Theo on who was the 
sudo, hebacherahesuangel ite bulvsghee  dwe ether duldran, 
considarly da, wore thom the vant The ast wat ral pahaps 
nine yous chagg, ind the cha vdex the veushor ima Thee wae 
Amdng at thar dithars chew, who wo studtersly cnloucuimg to 
gmitiite them am the culy mystans cho rimeme To tell the truth Vis 
Robuts wenld much hue proered that Ma Goole had net teen there, 
tor Shu did with hea ind ubeut her certain cautr ad md anteles proscnts tor 
the children ow they ware te be culled, but im truth ache t1 that peor, 
mich trked mether, which thay know it would Te ump csulle te uitieduce 
an Vi Crawley « presence 

She, wwe hase sad was not qinte so Zwot not iltogctha so higgad 
agam the latter of thes ducadtal Gaimeh dys Lady Luftcn and Mi« 
Avilun between them and the scimty comfort cf thas ampicsvad, theugh 
atill wretched ancume had done something towards bringing her back to 
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the world in which she had livcd in the soft days of her cuikthood But 
even the lubetal stipend of 1 hundicd and thirty pounds a-year—hhoril 
according to the scale by whitch the ancomes of Cizymen in some of Ca 
mow distucts we ue ipportioncd—wonld not admit cf ov genticnan with 
Tus wife and fan catidien Ining with the adivary comforts cf uw artisn + 
fumly Asx uds the mae cating and dumbing, the mcunts cf bulcha 
meat and (ca ind Tutte: they of coms wore uscd ae quantities which 
any artisan sould have gud Tos compitble cnly with dam stay ion 
Fitta elethmg for ha daldren wore neessvy and betta dethoye £1 
fom As fr her own zanncat: the wives of fow dis ns would hive ben 
ceontont to put up with Bhs Gawy s bet gown Lh suff cf whi de 
at was mide hid been pud far dy her methaa when she wath mh 
difheults bestowed upen ha diuchta ber ane dest wedding th ait 

Lucy bid never scan Vis Gawler Ehesc visits to be elostock wae 
not ficqnent avd Wt madly Ton mule ty Lady Tuficn md Vis 
Robauts tecether Tt wis Tncwn that they wae ds tstel Pte Vi Crawls 
who fOt sii sabsficl nin being Idt to dams lt Iba ay alinest 1 
sud of him thit hed Itanewy with those whe rteved Pun and be 1a] 
catamh nova os yet fagnes the Daw cf buck a fa pana ht 
debts Ihed mhal dc ccm dam his present lnm ante n equ tly 
Ins ld frend wisact icy su dcr te him a when dtdis hb wall 
come dewn to that fombense amest s pounds ow the cmat Tavclt 
Then they weald wilh tercthar fa hews den the t 1 dead cher 
Jistemng to th woyea diensine deep pelems than hows cin s 
with het fury then agen wade tarde: Jevane douity Tut Iwas wah a 
mntuit wbnented mert ct coh ether fit New oy baeloom 
privy newt ecthar dutn cppctamties 1 efi uk dad won 
A€impreci ob yneta Mi Grivdywe qr oettvdscdioald 
sviithnn ot de domay ut Dr oi bal puffs el th tm ere ede 
sheuld team the house of Wi Grind oclyet Pte ty Bat the was 
net whit le wanted Ve fr {oamim cf th dome out the 
emfort of thatyan orn dina wold fa Tavite ¢ WE dul 
net Th Ardun cs cel tle ot Mots Tt ag with hin 
threugh the duty ln ot they uel te on p? ther 1 could hive 
ang damaf tha he cull dane tt d that d y weillins 
com Tach tet m Put uew! —* Adin dw outs ent steak 
fac Tare nex aly keene nd do dus wie with aera Thy 
oot hilkoas tautlet Vans bith tatwasretiida ho ntte | 
arcl fireud 


Vanitas Vanitatun. 


Tow <pake of old the Royal Seer? 
(iis text 14 one J Inve to treat on) 

This life of errs, he sud, 13 sheer 
Matarotes Mataoteton. 


O Student of this gilded Book, 
Dcclatc, while musing on its precs, 
Uf tract words wae over spoke 
By ancnat, or by modern rages? 


Mie vuious anthaw’ names but note, * 

Trench, Sy mish Tnzhsh, Ravsians, Gamins: 
And m the vehi poly lot, 

fur you may ral a himdrcd summms? 


What bistorcs of hie are hen, 
Mac wild thar ul ranmeas sires, 
Whit wondicus feamsormaticus nay, 
What Lomas cn humin glories! 


What theme ter sonow ci tor scm! 
Whu dhemek cf Pacts spr 
Of sare Tortie nehly bem. 
OF chances, Changes, nummy, Liss! 


OF dacacs upset, and sccpties broke, 
Tlow stanze a adcord hue as wintten! 
Of honoms, dealt as af m phe, 
Ol biave doit unhindly suutten 


How low men were, and how they use! 

Ikw dngh they wer, and how thy tumble! 
© Vanity cf vanities! 

O Iaugbuble, pathetic jumble! 


* Belwan a qale Ty dukes din, and a peam by the Tutkesb Ambieador, in 
Madame de R——s albran contamme the uitetiphs at amas pr ns poets mare 
hala, mucgsados, dapl nuant , statcemnn, artets, and men of ktteis of all mation 
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VANITAS VANITATUM. 


Here, between honst Janin’s joke 
And hix Turh Excellency’s firman, 
I write my name upon the book : 
I wiite my name—and end my armon. 


© Vanity of vanities! 

How waywaid the decrees of Fate are ; 
lfow very weak the very wisc, 

How very small the very gieat me! 


What mean these stale mozahtics, 

Sn Preacher, from your desh you mumble? 
Why rail against the great and wise, 

Aud the us with your cascless grumble? 


Pray choose us out another tort, 
O man morose and nairow-nundcd! 
Come tum the pare—I 2nd the next, 
And then the next, and still J find at. 


Read hero Low Wealth aside was thinst, 
And Folly set am place exalted, 

How Priinecs feoted an the dist, 
While lacks in the saddh) vaultad 


Though thrice a thousiud years are past, 
Since David's acn, the sad and splendid, 
The weary Kang Leclesuust, 
Upon bis awfal tablets pouncd it,— 


Methinks the tart as nevar stale, 
And hie as evay day wnewns 
Fresh comments on the old old tat 
Of Poly, Fortune, Glo, Rum 


Hark to the Proachar, pre idan still! 
He hits bas vorce aad ces das wcanen, 
Here at St Peters of Cormlail, 
As yonder ou the Mount of Hermou > 


Fo you and me to heat to take 
(O dea beloved brother readers) 
‘dc¢-day, a8 when the good King spake 
Beneath the sclemm Syi2zan cedars. 


W. M. Tacx nay. 
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Glectricity und the Electric Telegraph. 


Two liundred and sixty years ago, Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester, Court 
Phyrician to Elizabeth and James, published a work, entitled Physivlogia 
Nova, scu Tractatus de Magneti, et Corporibus Mugneticis, which com- 
prised nearly all that was known on the subject of magnetism during the 
eucceeding two centuries, Its chief merit lies, however, in the fact of ita 
having formed the groundwork of electrical science. Creek philosophers 
hatl shown that when amber (eleLtron) was subjected tu friction it attracted 
light bodies, such as feathers, or shreds of straw. Gilbert showed that 
this property was possessed by numerous substances, and explained the 
conditions under which it could be most favourably developed. Singularly 
enough, this remarkable trcatine was severely condcumed by Bacon in the 
Novum Organum, Not content with singling it out for citation as a peceu- 
liarly striking in-tance of inconclusive reasoning, and of truth distorted by 
“ preconceived fancies,” he elaewhere alludes to the © electric energy, con~ 
cerning which Gilbert has told so many fubles!” There are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of even in his philosophy. A. 
century and a half later those “ fiubles" assumed the form of realities a 
thousand tines more ineredible. The sweeping censure of so high aa 
authority produced its natural cffuct, however, and the close of the seven- 
teenth century saw the infant science still far from development. Edsnund 
Halley—he whose «}exile on the rock of St, Helena contributed no 
greatly to the increaw of astronomical knowledge—had indeed hazarded 
some opinions on the laws of magnetism; but the task of sinking 2 shat 
into the precious mine was reserved for more obscure. though not less 
ardent labourers. 

In the year 1790, a pensioner of the Chterhouse, named Stephen 
Grey—a philosopher more distinguished by cothasiaan than by sagacity 
—aecidentally stumbled on the fact that most bodies are divisible inty 
two claves in relation to eleetricity— namely, those which resist, 
and those which do not resist the passage of the ihuid, or the current, 
as it is frequently termed. Thus, silk thread, glase, poreclain, and 
resinous bodies are non-condueters; or, to use a aynonymous term, 
insulators, while all the metals, acids, and water, are conductors, Although 
such a distinction in terms i sufficiently convenient and precise for prac- 
tical purposes, still it has been recently shown that absolute non-conducti- 
Vility can nowhere Le found. The difference between all bodies in relation 
to the passage of the Huid is, therefore, simply one of dearee, not of kind, 
The miniaiua of resistance is found iu the metals, the maxinun in certain 
dry gases. ‘The metals conduct better than the acids, and the acids better 
tla water; one metal conducts better than another; one acid better 
than another; one kind of water better than another, and se on, 

Dufaye, sn acute Frenchman, subjected the discoveries of Grvy to rigid 
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experimental test, placed them on more philosophical bases, and established 

_ the theory of two fluids, by demonstrating the existence of what he deemed 
two opposite kinds of electricity, which he designated “vitreous” and 
© resinous ;” the former being that evolved by rubbing glass, the latter that 
of gam, wax, &c. Ie also succeeded in transmitting 8 current through 8 
‘wet cord to a distance of 1,800 feet. 

A few years later considerable improvements were effected in the con- 
struction of apparatus. The ordinary method of evolving the ftaid had been 
that of rubbing a glass tube on a silk or on a woollen cloth. Otto Guericke, 
of Magdeburg, the inventor of the air-pump, had, however, in the pre- 
ceding century, employed a sphcre of sulphnr, revolving on a vertical, or on 
a horizontal axia, A cylinder of glass was now substituted, and the electric 
machine soon afterwards assumed ita present well-known form. One of 
the immediate and most important results of this great improvement, wan 
the invention of the Leyden jar, an instrument which acts a3 an electric 
condenser. It should seem that in 1746 Musschenbroek, Cuneus, and Von 
Kleist, of Leyden, had conceived the idea of electrifying water enclosed 
in a jar, to prevent the absorption of the clectricity by the atmosphere. 
When the water secmed sufficiently charged, one of the experimentaliste 
endeavoured to disengage the wire which Jed from the prime conductor of 
a machine, when he received « shock through his arms and breast. This 
ftartling and unexpected result created an extraordinary sensation. 
Musachenbrock declared that “he would not take a second shock for the 
kingdom of France ;” whilst another philosopher “feared an ardent fever, and 
‘was obliged to have reccurse to cooling medicines.” The experiment wan 
everywhere repeated ; and English savans soon afterwards discovered that 
jars coated externally and internally with tinfoil served the purpose much 
more effectually. About the same time, Dr. Watson transmitted o shock 
through more than 12,000 feet of wire. . 

Jn the year 1747, Fronklin instituted that sorics of brilliant experi- 
ments which have given his name such a conspicuous porition in the earlier 
annals of the science. He asserted that every body is possessed, natarally, 
of a certain quantity of Jatent clectricity ; that the result of the process 
of attrition is, that one parts with a portion of its natural quantity, which 
in absorbed by the other. The absorbing body is “positively " electrified, 
whilst the other is “negatively” 90. Charge n Leyden jor, and the 
electricity of the inside coating is plus (positive), whilst that of tho outaide 
in minus (negative). Discharge it, by establishing metallic communication 
‘between both costings, and you simply restore the clectric equilibrium 
which had previously existed. This ingenious theory, which implies the 
existence of only one fluid, and recognizes the “ vitreons” und “ resinous” 
electricities of Dufaye, as simple cases of excess or deficiency, was, howaver, 
soon afterwards questioned and combated by numerous experimentalints. 
Dnring several years Franklin hed observed the many poiuta of resem- 
lance which subsist between lightning and clectricity; but it was only in 
1752 that he eneceeded in demonstreting thelr identity. His preconceived 
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opinions om this gubject, tranamitied in a series of Ictters to London, were 
received with roars of laughter by the members of the Royal Society! 

The names of a few members of the Royal Society of that age still 
retain = comparatively obscure place in the seientific annals of their 
country, but the self-taught philosopher of Philadelphia holds « niche in 
the Temple of Fame, second only to thatof Newton. A few years Inter he 
discovered the greet law of induction. A metallic rod was suspended by 
silk cords, and an excited glass tube brought near, when a sew current, 
‘which manifested every property of that developed by ordinary means, was 
instantly created or induced in the rod, its duration corresponding precisely 
with the leagth of time during which the tube was held in proximity. 

A wide field now began to open itself; the domain of the ecience, 
rapidly extending, embraced within its range many phenomena which had 
Jong baffled human ingenuity; great laws, based on a few scattered facts, 
were thoroughly investigated; principles, hitherto resting on a narrow 
induction, were placed on broader foundations; whilst accidental circum- 
stances occasionally half unveiled the hitherto unsuspected trath that 
electrical science bore an intimate relatiun w ~~~ther and an equally 
interesting branch of human knowledge. 

All the world knows the famous story of the origin of galvanism, as 
recorded by Arango; how, in the year 1790, Signora Galvani, the wife of a 
Bolognese professor, caught cold, and had frog soup preserihed for her 
‘use—how some skinned frogs lying near an clectric machine, which was 
accidentally.set in motion, gave what seemed signs of vitality, in virtue of 
the law of induction; and how, on passing copper hooks through their 
Jimbs, and ruspending them on an iron railing, equally strong convulsions 
resulted, even in the absence of any apparent exciting cause. Galvani held 
that the muscles and nerves were analogous to the inner and outer coatings 
ofa Leyden jar. Volta aseerted that the rource of the fluid lay in the 
emtact of two dissimilar metals, whilst Fabroni saw in this phenomenon & 
enggestive indication of chemical change. The keen discussion which 
followed, terminated in Volta’s invention, in 1800, of the pile; which con- - 
risted of alternate discs of zinc and silver, separated by pieces of cloth 
raturated with aalt and water, and subscquently of the ‘‘eouronne des 
taser," a rerics of cups containing a saline solution, in which plates of 
zine and silver were immersed. Such were the énrliest types of the 
voltaic, or, a8 it is more frequently termed, the galvanic hattery. Volta 
first made hia discovery public in a letter communicated to Sir Joseph 
Banks, president of the Royal Society of London; and so great waa the 
sensation which it produced, that Napoleon, then First Consul, invited 
the humble professor of natural philosophy to Paris, to explain his theory 
before the Academy of Sciences. The result was decmed so satisfactery, 
thet the. gold medal was unanimouly awarded to the inventor, whilat 
two thousand crowns were paid him from the public treasury. Scan after 
the invention of the pile, Sir Humphry Davy, and Ritter, of Munich, 
discovered ita property of decomposing numerous chemical combinations, 
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In the year 1820, Oarsted, of Copenhagen, a celebrated Danish philo- 

* sepher, published a Latin memoir, ia which he announced his discovery of 
the fact, that if a magnetized needle, resting in its centre of gravity on @ 
vertical axis, be brought into close proximity and placed parallel to = 
wire which conveys electricity, it will indicate @ tendoncy to deviate from 
ite nataral position, either to the right or to the left, according to the 
direction of the current; and if the current be sufficiently strong, the 
needle will place itaelf at right angles to the wire: in other words, instead 
of pointing northwards, it will turn towards the east, or towards the west. 

At ao later period, Schwiegger showed that if a magnetized needle, 
free to move, be surrounded by an insulated wire, coiled into numerous 
ounvolutions, the influence of the current on its deviation would be greatly 
increased. This arrangement, termed a Afultiplier, but more frequently 
& Galvanometer, is thus described by the Abbé Moigno: “A conducting 
wire twisted upon itself, and forming a hundred turns, will, when traversed 
‘by the same current, produce an effect a hundred times greater than a 
wire with « single turn; provided always that the electric fluid pass 
through the circamvolutiqna of the wire without passing laterally from 
one contour to another. To make o Multiplier, you take a silver or a 

++: Sopper wire, of any length or size, closely enveloped in silk thread, and 
wind it round a nmall frame within which the needle is suspended on a 
pivot, leaving a few inches free at cach extremity. These are called the 
two wires of the Multiplier, and when in work the current enters by 
one end and passes off at the other.” The valuc of this instrument in 
relation to telegraphy will be afterwards seen. 

The discovery of Oersted, forming, as it did, the foundation of that 
interesting branch of the science termed Electro-magnctiam, pointed to 
field richer than any which bad been hitherto explored. Within a few 
months after the publication of Ocrsted’s memoir, Ampére laid a paper 
before the Parisian Academy, which was calculated to give a powerful 
stimulus to farther inquiry. He cousidcred that the deviation of the 
needle waa the result of magnetic action induced in the wire by two 
currents moving in opposite directions, and supported his theory by 
numerous ingenious contrivances for exhibiting magnetic phenomena in 
helices of wire. 

About the same time, Arago discovered that the two wires ofa battery 
possess the property of attracting stecl-filings so long as the circuit is 
complete. One of the best practical results of those researches was the 
invention of the electro-magnet by Sturgeon—a famous electrician who 
had wrought at the cobbler’s last, as Faraday had done ut the bookbinder's 
From. Bars of soft iron, or rods hammered into the shape of a horscahoe, 
are surrounded by insulated, or, in other words, covered wire, coiled 
spirally, and on connecting the two ends of the wire to the two poles of a 
battery, the iron gives indications of much greater magnetic power than 
the ordinary steel magnet. The essential difference between the two, lies 
a the fact that the magnetiam of the one is temporary, whilst that of the 
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other is permanent, The virtue of the soft iron is wholly dependent on 
the fluid, Connect its wires to a battery, and you at once confer the 
power; disconnect them, and you as quickly remove that power. The 
virtue of the steel magnet can only be removed, however, by the action of 
intense heat, 

In the year 1884, Dr. Faraday furnished additional proof of the identity 
of magnetiam and electricity, by showing that a current could be induced 
in a helix of insulated wire by the alternate approximation and withdrawal 
of a bar of magnetized steel—a discovery second only to the invention of 
the voltaic pile. 

Before entering on the question of the application of electricity to tele- 
graphy, a brief recapitulation of the great physica] facta on which every 
attempt of the kind has been based will render the subject more intel- 
ligible to the uninitiated. Frictional, or, as it is commonly termed, statical 
electricity, evolved by rubbing glass or kindred substances, is posessed of 
the property of attracting light substances, such an shreds of paper or pith 
‘baila. It also emits ‘sparks, either in the process of evolution, or in ite 
accumulated state, as in the discharge of Leyden jars. Voltaic electricity, 
evolved by chemical change, chemical combination, and the contact of two 
dissimilar metals, causes a magnetic needle to deviate from its natural 
position; it confers magnetism on soft iron; and it also possesses the 
power of decomposing numerous chemical combinations in solution. 
Magneto-electricity, evolved by the approximation of a bar of magnetized 
ateel to a coil of wire, followed by ita sudden withdrawal, produces effects 
preciscly similar to those of voltaic electricity. 

‘The question of the invention of the clectric telegraph has long been a 
sorely vexed one, The honour has been claimed for America, for England, 
and for nearly every country on the continent. The scientific world is 
doubtless divided in its opinions as to the practicability of those early 
inventions which were worked by means of frictional electricity. But a 
serics of experiments instituted in 1816, showed that the obstacles which 
had ro frequently baffled preceding inventors, were partly of a pecuniary 

. nature, and were not therefore absolutely insurmountable. The question, 
thus extricated from a labyrinth of prejudice, of conflicting claima, and of 
still more conflicting opinions, might therefore assume somewhat of the 
following historical development. One hundred and seven yeara ago, 
there appeared in the Scots’ Afagazine a remarkable letter dated from 
Renfrew, and headed, “An Expeditious Mothod for Conveying Intelligence.” 
Premising that electricity is transmissible through a short wire without any 
apparent diminution of intensity, the writer shows how, in his opinion, it 
may be turned to practical account. Extend wires, equal in number to the 
letters of the alphabet, between two distant places ; support them at inter- 
vals on giasa fixed to solid bodice; let each wire terminate in a ball; place 
beneath each ball, a shred of paper on which the corresponding letter of 
the alphabet has been printed. Bring the further end of the first wire into 
contact with an oxcited giass tube, and the peper “A” will instantly zie 
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to the fires bell, in virtue of the pelos ‘of sitrartion, ‘Thus the whole 
aiphabet msy be represented. A series electrical bells, decreasing in 
tone from rs to “Z,” may be employed instead of the paper. Pomible 
objections are anticipated and met, by showing how the wires may be 
insulated throughout, 

* Sach waa the first electric telegraph invented in 1753: an instrament 
theoretically accurate in every detail, although rendered impracticable for 
any considorable distance by its cumbrous arrangement of wires, But the 
genius which was capable of contriving, was, no doubt, equal to the task of 
improving. Little is known of the inventor, beyond the fact that an elderly 
Scotch Iady remembered a “very clever man” of obscure position, named 
Charles Marshall, who could make “lichtnin’ write an’ speak; ” and who 
could “licht a room wi’ conl-reek” (Anglice—coal-smoke). However 
humble the sphere in which he moved, Marshall waa clearly a man of no 
ordinary intellect. Mark the significance of his words,—“ An Excpeditious 
Mathod for Tonveying Intelligence!" At a time when the very alphabet of 
the science was unformed, he saw what had not only escaped the acute 
intellect of Franklin, but what had evidently never beer dreamt of by 
men who inberited the thrones of Newton, of Halley, and of Boyle. In 
describing the intellectual aspects of that half-century, which not only 
sow Reid and Smith, Hume and Robertson, in the zenith of their fame, 
but gave birth to Burns, to Scott, and to Carlyle, some future Macaulay 
msy adorn his ‘pictured puge" by stories of humble Scotchmen, who 
gave to civilization the steam-engine, the steam-ship, the electric telegraph, 
and the gas with which we light our houses and our streets. 

In the year 1774, Le Sage, a Frenchman, resident in Geneva, who has 
been hitherto recognized by many as the originator of electric commanica- 
tion, submitted a plan to Frederick of Prussia, which differed so slightly 
from that which we have just described, that an account of it might seem 
a rifacimento of the letter of Charles Marshall. The next we read of, that 
of M. Lomond, appeared in 1787, and consisted of only one wire; the 
signals being indicated by the attraction and repulsion of pith balla 
Arthur Young — who explains the modus operandi in his Travele— 
deacribea the inventor es a “very ingenious and inventive mechanic.” 
“As the length of the wire makes no difference in the effect,” seyn the 
clever and vivacious advocate of fa grande culture, “a corres 
might be carried on at any distance.” Other projects followed, in some of 
which the active principle wan that of the dixcharge of Ieyden jar; the 
firet suggestion of which waa made so early as 1767, by a prafemor of 
natural philosophy in Rome, named Bozolus, and not by Cavallo, as has 
been hitherto supposed. Each and all of those attempts may, however, be 
jostly regarded ss experiments, as it was not until 1816 that their prao- 
ticability for a distance of eight or ten miles was satisfactorily demonstrated 
‘by Mr. Renalde, of Hammersmith ; who, by the provision of perfect insu- 
lation, overcame, to some extent, the diffeulties which had so frequently 
bedfiert his predecessors. About that period, however, the superiority of 
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waltaic electricity over that of friction for such purposes became apparent, 
The former is regular, controllable, and easily held in its legitimate 
channel, whilst the latter is unsteady, and remarksble for its high tension, 
escaping easily from its conductors. 

During the succeeding tweuty years several inventions appeared, nome 
of which were failures, whilst others were more or less sueceatfal on a 
limited scale, Still, grave doubts existed, even in the minds of some distine 
guished philosophers, as to the practicability of such schemes for great 
distances, until Professor Wheatatone asserted, in 1834, that the velocity 
of electricity exceeded 280,000 miles in a second. Three years later, he, 
in conjunction with Mr. Cooke, patented an invention which, in one sense, 
deserves to be recognized in the same light as the first steani-engine of Watt; 
and which, afler having undergone numcrous improvements, ultimately 
assumed the form of that ‘“ double-needle ” instrument so common in this 
country. On the night of the 25th of June, 1837, this famous invention was 
subjected to trial in the presence of several distinguished men;—prominent 
among whom was the late Robert Stephenson. Wires stretching from 
Euston Square to Camden Town were connected with the instruments. 
At the one end stood the able and energetic Mr. Cooke, at the other 
his coudjutor, Professor Wheatstone. The experiment was suecessfal. 
“Never,” says one of the inventors, “ never did I feel such a tumultuous 
sensation before, os, when all alone in the still room, I heard the needles 
click; and as I spelled the words, I felt ult the magnitude of the invention, 
now proved to be practicable beyond cavil or dispute.” 

Another instrument, most extensively employed, i» the recording one. 
invented in the autnmn of 1837, by Professor Morse. In a letter addrenned 
to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, written in September 
of that year, the inventor says:— About five ycars ago, on my voyage 
howe from Europe, the clectric experiment of Frankhn upon a wire somo 
four miles in length was caxually recallud to my mind in a conversation 
with one of the pamengera, in which experiment it was ascertained that 
the electricity travelled through the whole urcuit in a time spparently 
instantaneous. It immodiately occurred to me, that if the prosence of 
electricity could be made visible in any part of this circuit, it would not 
be difficult to conatruct a syrtem of signs, by which intelligence could be 
instantaneously tranamitted. From the pressure of unavoidabic duties, I 
was compelled to postpone my exporiments, and was not able to test the 
wholo plan, until within «few weeks, The result has realized my most 
sanguine oxpectations.” 

In the following year Mr. Edward Davy patented an electro-chemical 
recording instrument, which formed the basis of the “ printing” one of 
Bain, an obscure clockmaker from Watten in the “far nerth,” whose 
ingenuity gave # powerful impetus to the art of telegraphy in the enctior 
mages of ite 

As the “needle” instrument of Cooke and Whestetonc, the electro 
Tuagnetic ons of Motes, and the electro-chemienl one of Bain, form the 
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grand types of the te! ‘ic system, and are more extensively used than 
say other, we ae explain the relation of their component 
parta—the battery, the instrument, and the conductor,-—-with their respeo- 
five modes of operation. 

‘A battery, in its simplest and most intelligible form, conaista of three 
elements, namely,—two plates of dissimilar metals, euch as zinc and copper, 
and a solution of sulphuric acid and water. The moment the plates are 
metallically united, electricity is generated. Originating, we shall say, at 
the zinc, it traversea the wire, then proceeding down the copper, passes 
through the solution to the point whence it started, An unbroken 
“gireuit” is thus formed, consisting of the zinc, the uniting wire, the 
copper, and the solution. Break the continuity of that circuit by mapping 
the wire, and no current can possibly be generated. Electriciuns have 
long differed in opinion as to the origin of the fluid. ‘Volta had tri- 
amphantly shown that the mere contact of two dissimilar metals developed 
it, and his opinion still finds numerous advocates on the continent. The 
“ contact theory" was combated, however, so early as 1792, by Fabroni, 
who, in a paper communicated to the Florentine Academy, attributed the 
fluid to chemical change. According to this theory, which has obtained 
universal assent in this country, it is the result of the union of the zinc 
with the oxygen of the water; the quantity of clectricity being dependent 
on the amount of zinc oxydized. Thus chemical combination and chemical 
decomposition alike contribute to its generation. 

To recur to our illustration. Make your uniting wire » hundred 
miles in length, instead of a few inches: the result, in rapidity of opcration, 
and indeed in every respect, will be similar, save in the proportionate 
diminution of intensity, consequent on the greater length. Extend a 
wire from the zinc to @ distance of one hundred miles, bury its further 
end in the ground, connect the copper by 2 short wire to the ground also, 
and the result will atill be similar—a circumstance which obviates the 
necessity of “return” wires for electric telegrapha. Two theories, 
perhaps equally plausible, and equally consistent with certain recognized 
Jaws, have been propounded to account for this interesting phenomenon, 
‘The one implies that the current is a foreign element—something super- 
added to the wire, and that it must therefore be discharged into the 
earthe—the great reservoir of superabundant electricity. ‘Ihe advocates of 
the other theory maintain that the fluid, starting from the zinc, traverace 
the long wire, and returns through the intervcning ground to the copper 
Plate. Should the question be asked, “ Why should] a current trane- 
mitted from Edinburgh to London not go elsewhere, rather than return 
to the precise point whence it started?” the answer given is, that the 
ground between the two places forms one half of the circuit—being 
equivalent to a “return” wire. A current cannot be generated in any 
battery unless an absolutely unbroken circuit existe—unless we provide « 
‘way, howsver roundabout, whereby the fluid evolved at one pole may 
weturn to the other. The battery has been in this case not inaptly 
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compared to a loaded gun; the completion of the circuit being equi- 
valent to the fall of the trigger. A single pair of plates produces too 
feeble a current for telegraphic purposes, however, and it is found 
necessary to multiply the number by arranging « series of zinc and 
copper alternately ins trough. The combined force thus obtained may be 
naid to be proportioned to the increase in number. 

The needla instrument, which is now in operation over probably 
25,000 miles of wire in England and Scotland alone, is based on the prin- 
ciple of the deviation of a magnetic needle when subjected to electrin 
influence. If the one end of a telegraphic wire, stretching from Edinburgh, 
and having its other extremity buried in the earth in London, be connected, 
with the zine pole of a battery which has its copper one in metallic contact 
with the ground, a current, originating at the zinc, will flow along the 
wire to London, plunge there into the ground, and return through the in~ 
tervening earth between the two cities tothe copper. If while this current 
is flowing, a magnotic needle le placed in close proximity to the wire at 
any point between the two places, it will swing round from its natural 
position, and place itsclf at right angles; thus, instead of pointing north- 
wards, it will point, aay, towards the west. Now if we reverse the con- 
nections of the battery in Edinburgh, by putting the wire into contact with 
the copper end, whilst the zinc is connected to the ground, the magnetio 
needle would atill place itself at right angles to the wire; but in this case 
it would swing round to an opposite direction, and point castwards. If a 
Schwiegger’s Multiplier, aa described by Moigno, be mterposed at London, 
80 that the current will flow round its convolutions before entering the ground, 
the magnetic needle placed inside will deviate from its vertical position, 
uay to the right; and if the battery connections be reversed in Edinburgh 
as formerly, it will change to the left. 

Such an arrangement would be to all intents and purposes an clectric 
telegraph, Any person in Edinburgh, having control over the battery, 
might transmit at will a series of preconcerted signalx, consisting of 
movements to the right and to the left, intelligible to some one in London. 
Now if both cities are provided with batteries and with Schwiegger’a Multi- 
pliers, it is obvious that the communication could be made reciprocal, so 
that Edinburgh could not only speak to London, but rice verad. Maulti- 
pliers might also be placed in circuit at any point between the two places, 
so that correspondence might be carried on simultaneously between twenty 
different towns—the essential condition being the provision of an unbroken 
metallic channel throughout the whole length, however numerous the 
détoure from the main line of wire. The instruments generally require 
‘two wires, and contain two multipliers at the back of the dial, The indi- 
cating needle in front of the dial is fixed on the same axis as the magnetic 
one enveloped in the multiplier, eo that the deviations of the one corre- 
spond with those of the other. The handles are simply mechanical expe- 
dionts for bringing the battery power into play; for making and breaking 
the circuit; or for reversing the directien of the current—in short, for 
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performing with rapidity and precision what we previously supposed wae 
done by the hand. It is obvious, therefore, that if Edinburgh sends & 
whenage to London, his handles are moved, but if he receives one, his needles 
alone are influenced. 

"The alphabot is formed partly by simple, partly by complex deviations, 
Take the /¢ft-hand necdle :—Two movements to the left indicate A ; three, 
B; onco right and left, C; once left and right, D; once right, E; twice, 
F; three times, G. The following eight letters are formed by the aimple 
movement of the right-hand needle, whilst the remaining portion of the 
alphabet is represented by combined movements. The rate of tranamiesion 
varies greatly, being dependent not merely on the experience of the 
tulographist, but on his education and quickness of comprehension, An 
intelligent operator would find no difficulty in reading forty words per 
minute, whilet an illiterate railway signalman would find to sufficient 
for his comprehension in an cqual space of time. This inatrument 
‘possceses some undoubted advantages over others, but experience has 
shown that for long lines, ono or other of thow recording instruments, 
which remain to be explained, are preferable. 

The “printing” telegraph of Morse, so extensively used throughout 
America, and which is rapidly superseding every other form on the 
continent, is based on the principle of electro-mngnetinam. We have 
shown how the magnetic virtue can be conferred on a picce of soft iron, or 
removed nt will, If a siccl “pricker” or style attrched to the armature 
of an electro-magnet, having its two horns upwards, be ro srranged that 
a ribbon offaper may pass immediately abore it, it is obvious that when a 
current is pasted round the magnet, the armature will be attracted, and 
the “ pricker” will scratch the paper. Now, suppowe you are in London, 
and that hy simply depressing a key, like that of a pianoforte, you could 
cause @ current from a battery to flow along a wire to Edinburgh, so that 
it would pass round the wire of an clectro-magnet placed there,—it in 
obvious that you would cause the armature to be attracted, and the 
paper, if any, to be acratched. Depreea the key for an instant, and you 
leave a small scratch, resembling that of a pin-point; depress it n little 
longer, and a longer scratch is left. You have here the exact modus 
operandi. .A ribbon of paper is unwound by mechanism, and during this 
process a scries of dots and dashes are scratched on it, which are translated 
by the telegraphist. The alphabet, a4 given in a recent work, rons as follows: 


A B c D E F G a I 

It will be observed that this alphabet, which reminds un of the cele« 
‘trated A and B cypher of Lord Bacon, is based on two primary characters, 
‘The instrument could produce only a long line, or a serioa of deta, and the 
result in character uneurpamed in the history of oryptography for its 
aimplicity and ingenuity. Another interesting olroumstance in commection 
with this alphabet is its universality. Being as intelligible to the conti. 
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nental telegraphist as to the English one, 9 meseage in English may be 
rendered with the greatest accuracy in St, Petersburg, although the 
Russian operator may know no language but his own, 

The “ printing " instrument of Bain, in use on some English lines, ia 
based on that principle of electro-chemical decomposition which Sir 
Humphry Davy and Ritter so successfully elucidated. If a piece of 
paper, dipped in an acidulated solution of yellow prumiate af potash, be 
‘brought into connection with the zinc end of « battery, a steel point con- 
veying a current from the copper end will Jeave a deep blue mark, so long 
as the cirouit is complete. A ribbon of paper so saturated, and resembling 
a roll of cotton tape, is unwound by mechanism, whilst the alphabet is also 
formed by dots ond dashes. ‘The modus operandi of this instrument 
resembles that of Morse so closely, that the only essential difference lies in 
the fact of the paper being chemically prepared. 

A valuable adjunct to the last two machines deserves special mention. 
Wo allude to the “ Helay.” A current may be too weak to influence a 
large magnet, or to decompose a chemical solution directly, yet it may be 
adequate to the task of influencing a small magnet, or a necdic, in such a 
‘wny as to bring fresh Jocal battery power into play sufficient fur the 
required purpose. Contrivances of this kind, termed “ relays,” are alao 
peculiarly valuable on long lines. A battery in London may be incapable 
of producing intelligible signals in Copenhagen, but it may possess suffi- 
cient power to work a “ relay” placed in Hamburg, and so arranged that, 
bringing fresh power into operation, it repeaty with the utmost accuracy 
the signals transmitted from London; re-impelling the message to Copen- 
hagen as rapidly and correctly as if the London current had traversed the 
whole length, and thus performing efficiently by mechanical means what 
would otherwise be inefficiently done by the human hand, 

Other kinds of instruments might he deemed worthy of a detailed 
description, sach as those in which the lettera are printed in Roman 
capitals, or represented by an indicator revulving on a circular dial; but 
ax they are seldom used, being peculiarly liable to derangement-—and more 
remarkable for ingenuity than for utility-—we ehall content ourselves with a 
simple statement of tho fact, that in such cases, the object is attained by tho 
liberation of mechanism through the influence of an clectro-magnet: much 
in the same manner, indeed, as those belis which, occasionally appended 
to the “needle” instrument, we often hear ringing at railway stations. 

The wire, stretched on poles, which conveys the current to its deatinae 
tion, is generally made of iron which has been previously subjected 
to the process termed galvanization, by being raised to a high temperamre 
and drawn thrmgh a bath of melted zine. The sole object of this 
amalgamation ia the prevention of oxidation, or rust. In such cases, 
however, the bare wire must be supported by inewlators, made of carthen~ 
ware, porcelain, or glass; which, in virtue of their non-conductibility, 
eerve to keep the fluid to its legitimate channel,—the great object of 
inwulation being the prevention of any escape to the ground, threngh 
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moisture or other causes. Underground wires, and those which are 
stretched in damp tunnels, are generally made of copper, invested with one 
or two coatings of gutta percha. 

Another interesting branch of onr subject in that of submarine 
telegraphy. Although, from an early period, it was obvious to those who 
“were conversant with electrical acience that an insulated wire could convey 
‘@ current under water as easily as on the land, still it waa not until the 
introduction of gutta percha as an element in the construction of telegraphs, 
that subaqueons communication was recognized aa un fait accompli. A 
perfect non-conductor, and apparently posscssed of the requisite hemo- 
geneous, plastic, and pliant properties, no substance scemed better adapted 
for such purposes, and in the first great trial to which it waa subjected in 
September 1850 between France and England, the result was highly 
satisfactory. As the feeble experimental rope sabmerged on that occasion 
snapped, however, within 1 few days, submarine communication may be 
said to date only from October 1851, when a strong one was successfully 
deposited. In manufacturing a cable, the conducting medium—generally 
& copper wire—receives three distinct coatings of gutta percha, with a 
view to the prevention of leakage; it is then surrounded by one or two 
coatings of hemp or tow soaked in pitch, and is finally surrounded by a 
sheathing of galvanized iron wires, twisted longitudinally, so that it may 
acquire the requisite strength, protection, and flexibility. 

The failure of the lest effort to establish trans-Atlantic commu- 
nication may be attributed to certain mechanical and engineering defecta, 
which are not likely to operate in any future attempt. Difficulties of a 
much more serious nature remain, however, to be encountered. Long 
submarine cables are found to be practically elongated Leyden jara. The 
conducting wire is analogous to the internal costing, the outer metallic 
sheathing to the external one. The wire must, therefore, be regularly 
discharged of the superftuous fluid before it can be used for its legitimate 
purpose, It has also been found that long lines running parallel to the 
equator, are peculiarly susceptible of the disturbing influences of induced 
currents of terrestrial magnetism. Judging from such circumstances, and 
the resulta of recent experiment, we think that it would be scarcely 
possible to transmit more than three or four brief messages per hour by 
‘one wire to Newfoundland. There can be no doubt, however, as to the 
ultimate succees of the Atlantic scheme, in a mechanical and engineering 
point of view, if the necessary conditions are scrupulously fulfilled. 

In endeavouring to explain our subject, we havo been influenced by a 
desire to illustrate essential principles rather than subsidiary details. The 
modifications of the battery are endless, but the fundamental principle of 
chemical decomposition and chemical affinity ia in every caso the same, 
The instrument may assume forms which appear widely different from 
those which we have selected as types, but each and all will generally be 
found to be based on one or other of those great physical laws which we 

have endeavoured to illustrate. 
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Te is unnecessary to enter into any details as to the manifold pur- 
poses to which the electric telegraph is now spplied. Already it has 
become an indispensable agent of civilized society — materially influ- 
encing the political, social, and commercial relations of. every country 
in Europe. And from whatever point of view we regard it, we cannot 
‘put feel convinced that science, in this her most brilliant achievement, 
has placed im our hands an instrament which adds another link to that 
chain of causes which is slowly, silently, and imperceptibly bridging over 
the chasms which separate nation from nation and race from race; and 
whose influence on the fnture of civilization it is impossible to estimate. 
Ita frail tendrils have not only penetrated into every corner of Europe— 
into remote lands whose religious systems and social institutions exist 
now aa they existed ot a time when our ancestors were mere barbarians, 
but it conveys its own significant lesson to the Indian in his wigwam, 
to the Hottentot in hia kraal, and to the Arab in the desert. 

In conclusion: What is electricity? Science has hitherto failed to 
answer the question satisfactorily. Some hold that it is a state or condition 
of matter ; others, that it is an independent substance, an impalpable, im- 
ponderable; and highly elastic fluid. The nomenclature of the science ix, 
therefore grounded, in some measure, on hypothesia. F¥uid, current, 
positive, negative, are simply the convenient terms of convenient theories. 
‘We talk of electricity “‘ traversing a wire; but an opinion has long been 
gaining ground that it merely influences the molecular arrangement of the 
conductor: that, instead of propagating itself by a series of pulsations, it 
simply causes every component particle to nssume certain electrical condi- 
tions. We talk of “positive” and “ negative,” ar if there were two dis- 
tinct currents, one of which is more powerful than the other; whilst in 
reality this dual force is co-existent, co-active, and mutually dependent, 
just as if there were only one which, under certain conditions, is capable of 
producing diametrically opposite results. This uncertainty is by no 
means confined to electrical science. Wo produce light and heat; we 
throw a stone into the air with an absolute conviction that it will full to 
the ground. ‘hero are laws of light and of heat, ond there is » law of 
gravitation. But a law implies something—a force, an agency; and what 
are those forces or agencies? We talk proudly of “man’s dominion over 
nature,” of “scanning the heavens,” of “taming the lightning,” but we 
can see little beyond the shows of things. The shadow is there, but the 
substance eludes our grasp. Like the physiognomist, we may indeed 
decipher something of Nature from the aspect of her countenance, but we 
cannot see the workings of her inmost heart. The greatest philosopher 
among ue is still, as in the days of Newton, like « child standing on the nea~ 
shore. ‘The illimitable ocean lies outstretched before him. Now and then. 
ehe caats & peart at his feet. But her richest treasurce lie far down in 
those unfathomable depths which mortal hand can never reech, and mortal 
eye can never pierce. 
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IN.—TITE OMEN FULFILLED. 


Ong day, exactly three weeks after the last recorded event, as I was 
sitting with my three pupils, Lady Alice entered the room, and began to 
Jook on the bookshelves for some volrune she seemed to want, After a 
few momenta, she turned, and, approaching the table, said to me, in an 
ubrupt yet hesitating way,— 

“Mr. Campbell, I cannot «pel, What am I to do to learn?” 

I thonght for a moment, and replied: “I would recommend you to 
copy a passage every day fiom rome favourite author, referring to the 
bouk constantly fur the wpelling. ‘Then, if you will allow me to see it, I 
shall be most happy to point out to you any mistakes you may have made.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Campbell: Iwill; but Iam afraid you will deapiso 
ime, when you find how deficient Zam.” 2 

“ Thore is no fear of that,” [ rejoined. “Tt is a mere peculiarity. So 
Jong as one can think well, spelling is altogether necondary.” 

“Thank you: I will try,” she said, and Jeft the room. 

Next day, she brought me an old ballad, written tolerably, but in o 
sohool-girl'a hand. She had copied the antique spelling letter for letter. 

“ This is quite correct,” I said; “but to copy such as this will not 
teach you sufficiently, because this is very old, and consequently old- 
fanbioned.” 

“Is it old? Don't we spell like that now? You see I do not know 
anything about it. You must set me ny tasks then.” 

This I wndertook with more pleasure than 1 dured to show. Every 
day she brought me the appointed oxercise, written with a steadily 
improving hand. ‘To my ourprive, I never found n ingle error in the 
spelling. Of course, when. advancing a step in the process, I made her 
write from my dictation, she did make blunders, but not so many na I 
had expected; und she seldom repeated one after correction. 

‘bis new awociation gave me muny opportunities of doing far more 
for her than merely teaching her to poll. We talked abont the por- 
tions whe copied; and I had to cavlain and tell ler about the writers. 
Soon she expressed a dexire to know something of fivures. We vom- 
wenced arithmetic, and I propused geometry along with it. I found the 
latter espevially fitted to her powers. One by one we included several 
uther necessary branches; and ere long, I had four around the study- 
tuble—equally my pupil. Whether the efforta previously wade hud 
been iosufficient or misdirected, or whether her intellectual powers had 
commenced 4 fiesh growth, 1 conid not tell, Int I partly leaned to the 
latter conclusion ; especially when I oleerved that the peculiarity of ler 
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remaika had become somewhat modified m form, though without loang 
any of their orgmahty ‘The unearthliness of her beauty hhewise dis- 
sppeaied, a slight colom displacing the almost marbly whitencss of her 
ehcek 

Long before Lady Alice hid mide this progress, my mghtly st uggles 
had begun to dimumsh im violence, aud hid now entirely cased ‘The 
temptation hid leit me I fult certem that for many weeh» she had 
nevi walked mm her sleep She 1s beyond my power, and I was 
glad of 1¢ 

At length the change m Lady Alicc’s hibits and appea mee seemed 
to have attracted the attention of Lady Islton, for one morning sho 
appe mcd wt the doct of the study md cilkd her Lady Ahce rose, with 
a sh bt gestu e of ampaticnce, and went to ha In 4 few minutcs she 
acturnuJ, looking wjry md dctermuned, mdacsamed ba seit But what 
evar had pissed between then, xt hid destroycd that quict flow of the 
feelings which wis neecs ary to the working of ha thoughts Tn vain che 
tind she cculd do nothmg correctly At Tast she burst into teus and If 
the 100m) Twas dmcot beside myself with disocss md appichunson She 
Qid not icturn that dry Next wmeuung she catucd at the usual how, 
Jooking compoacd, but miler thin cf Jitc, ind wath signs of iccent worming 
When we wac all seated, md hud comm nced work, hy peng to look 
up, I caught her cyes intently fixed ca me Dhey dacpy ed imsuantly, bot 
without any ipperince of erntuicn She weat cn with he anthnictie, 
and preceeded tol dly But this, cc wis cf whort dizatiun = Laty 
Unter agan cntacd and ciled ha Shere. anoaly, and my qmck cu 
cnight the half uttead wads ¢ Phu woum yb arthe an adict cf me 
agun’ She did uct m mn, amd ne er ficm thit moment resumed bur 
plue at the study tubk 

‘Vhe tanec puwed heavy She appeared ut dinner, looking proud ind 
constamed, ind apche only an me wy llhlea Diy tellowed dus, the ove 
the hild of the otha = But ket 11) Jenexs md une uthls koh berm to 
leay pour, aud, strings to tl, my audaieut tanptiien resavel After 
a time she ecascd to dine wath us, nd fcr divs i never aw har It wes 
the cll stay ct suffaimg, only wore intens thar bela | Lhe diy wis 
dicuy, md the mght st amy 

Twos lym, cn the flecar ef my recom cad muidmght, wath im fice on 
my hinds when Tmaddals boud a tw owut, strange see Gam 
soinewhere Lhe mement D bec wae con cies that Thad at, Diclt as tt 
Tied Dean lstenmg to at uncer sctonshy ft tee mmutes past. lay still, 
whether chumed so wt Leama torre cr only te nful of bicaking the 
spell, Ido not know As T lay the fchng came oval m that Dnasin 
Ded in a castle, en the et shore, thit the wind ww coming ficm the een 
ovary ucw wd then m chill ¢ ake and that the wes woe filbng 
witha iol cf dmerttul tone upen Che Lenh ammmaing miry miedic- 
tions, and whispering many ker ud acl peafente 1s they drew back, 
Liskmg md gruglng, fhicn,h the wilhen nariow wis ot the pubbly 
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aampatts, and thit a mae len im white was standing m the cold wind by 
the augry ea, ampng Lill d as with o dream-behet, but ovcapowercd by 
the spell of the muse, I still lay md hetencd Keener and stronger, undu 
the impulses of my will, grew the powa of my heuing At last I could 
clealy distingweh the woids Lhe ballad was dante of Lochoyan 1 
had shown st once to Lady Akce It was she whowassmging it I sprang 
to my fect, opencd the Iidden doo.— ind there sho stood _I dad not «peak, 
but stepped aside She passed me ind catercd thezoom =I cloxd the dooz 
‘When I re-enterod, ahe already Jay still nd zestful upon the couch, covered 
with my plad I sit beside ha, and gazed upon her, waiting = It wat 
stiinge she conld sing too That she was possesscd of vary pupeiior intel- 
loctual powers, whatever might be the canse of then having Jam dorm wt 
so long, I had ahcady falls convinced my «lf, but Iwas not ppued to 
find art ah well as mtellut Hue wes i song, of her own mthin,g as to 
the uiusic, go true and 40 potent, thit before 1 knew anything cf the words, 
at hid sunoundcd me with ayay dicam of the kind of plicc in wluch the 
scone cf the bili waslud = 3t did not then occur to me thit perhaps 
our uhosynrrdcies ware such i not to reque even the muse of the 
ballad to produce sapport between cm munds, and gencrite in the In un of 
the one the vison picsent in the biun cf the otha It scmed that ome 
obstruction im the gutuwiys outwud prevented her, an her waking hours, 
fiom beng able at all to utlar hescl{, and thit this vary obstruction, 
damming bach upon then sows the oufgemgs ci hk, thew ha 
auto this abnound deep, am wluch the umpube to uticianee, still un- 
satiehied, 60 wrought waitlun ber unable yet comphant iurm, thit she 
could uct rest, but ics. md wilked = And now, m tls condita a fish 
singe fiom the unknown %2 of hu Indden bang, umepresed hy the 
Hitherto of the olyects of sense, hid burst the gates and ous swept the 
obstinctions fiom ats path, and powcd ftom ba sm meledicas «ng 

The gams cf those thoughts appencd an my mind while I sat and 
gved on the slecping gut Ouer incite Thad the deh lit of w uching a 
spat dawn, a soul-rise, in thit lovcly farm Lhe iglit flusung of the 
cucuny iccnt pallor wis the fast sign, ys Letare | But I dic ided the flash 
cf lovely flame, and the outhmst of “Jew melodious thunder,” cre 1 
should hive tune to sy thit no blanc Jay at my door At length, the 
full dawn, the slow sunrise cume, but with all the gentleness of a cloudy 
fume mom Never did a mere ‘ eclestial aony acd? Laing ubout 
the shuts of the evel sun thin deepened ani plowed upon hu fice, 
when, openng bu cyis, she saw m beside hur She covard hu face 
with her hands for a moment, and snsterd of the w ids of sndignant 
icploach which I dreaded to Lem, she mumwed belund the snowy 
mucai “Tam glad you hive broken your promise” 
' My heat guc a bound and was stl I grew fast with dchght 

No, Tsad, ‘I have not bioken my prom, Lady Alice, I have 

struggled neatly to madncss to hecp at—and Ihave kept at? 

“Lbave come then of my cli Woes and wore? But itis then fault.” 
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The silent teara now found their way through the repreming fingers. 
I could not endure to see her weep. I kneeled beside her, and while she 
still covered her face with her hands, I eaid—I do not know what I mid. 
They were wild, and, doubtless, foolish words in themselves. When [ 
ceased to apeak, I knew that I had ceased only by the great silence around 
me, I waa still looking at her hunds. Slowly she withdrew them. It 
war as when the sun breaks forth on a cloudy day. The winter was over 
and gone; the time of the singing ef birds -had come. She smiled, 
looking at me through her tears, and heart met heart in the light of that 
smile. Sho rese to go, and I begged for no delay—I ouly stood with 
clasped hands gazing at her. She turned when she had reached the 
door, and said: “I daresay I shall come again ; T am afraid I cannot help 
it; only mind you do not wake me.” Before I could reply, I was alone. 

I iuid myself on the couch she had lef, but not to sleep. A new 
pulse of life, stronger than I could bear, seemed throbbing within me. 
I dreaded a fever, Iest I should talk in it, and drop the clue to my 
secret trensure. But the light of the morning stilled me, and a bath in 
ice-cold water made me feel sirong agnin. Yet I felt all that day as if I 
were dying a most delicious deail, and going to a yet more exquisite 
life. An far as I might, however, I sought to repress all indications of my 
delight; and endeavoured, for the sake both of duty and prudence, to be 
as attentive to my pupils and their atudies as it was possible for man to be. 
This likewiae helped to keep me in wy right mind. But more than all, 
the pain, which, as far as my experience goes, invariably accompanies, and 
even sometimes seems to usw'p the place of the pleasure which gave it 
birth, was efficacious in keeping me sane. Night came, but no Lady 
Alice. It wan a week before I saw her again. Lier heart seemed to have 
been stilled, and she was able to sleep aright. 

Soven nights after she cume. I waited her awaking as usual, but 
possessed with one painful thought, which I longed to impart to her, 
She awoke with s smile, covered her face for a moment, but only for a 
moment, and then sat up. I sat hexide her, took her hand, and eaid: 
“Lady Alice, ought I not to ga?” 

+t No,” she replied at once. ‘I claim from them your stay as some 
compensation for the wrong which I cannot now doubt they have been 
trying to do me. Do you know in what relation I stand to Lord and Lady 
Hilton? They are but my stepmother and her husband.” 

“ T know that.” 

“ Well, I have a fortune of my own, about which I never thought or 
cared—till—till—-within the last eight days. Lord Hilton is my guardian. 
Whether they heiped to make me the stupid creature I trae, 1 do not 
know ; but I believe they have reported my peculiarities tu be greater and 
ainore extravagant than they are, in order to prevent people from inviting 
me or coming to sce me. They prevented my guing on with my leesons, 
because they saw I was getting to understand things, and grow like other 
people, and that would not anit their purposes, It would be falee delicacy 
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in you to leave me to their power, when you can make me such rich 
amends for their injustice. Their hehaviour to me deprives them of the 
rights of guardianship, while it frees you from any obligation of honour, 
by substituting the obligations of justice and mercy.” ; 

I was astonished to hear her talk in this way; end was very willing 
to be persnaded to what was so unspeakably my desire. But whether the 
reasoning was quite just or not, I nm not yet sure. Perhapa it might be 
so for her, and yet not for mo; 1 do not know; Iam a poor casuist. 

She went on, laying her other hand upon mine :— 

“It would be to tell the son! which you have called forth, to go 
yack into its dark moaning cavern, and neser more come out to the light 
of day.” 

This T contd not recist. A Jong pause ensued. 

“It is atrange,” said she, “to feel, when 1 lie down at night, thet I may 
awake in your presence, without knowing how; and that, although I 
should be utterly ashamcd to come wittingly, I fecl no confusion when I 
find myself here. When I feel myself coming awuke, I lie for o Jittle 
while with my eyes closed, wondering and hoping, and afraid to open 
them, lest Isbould find myself only in my own chaniber ; shiinking a little 
too-—just a litth—from the first glance into 5 our face.” 

* But when you uwake, do you know nothing of what has tuken place 
in your aleep?" 

* Nothing whatever.” 

“ Have you no vagne sensations, no haunting shadows, no dim ghostly 
moods, seeming to helong to that condition, left?” 

“ None whatever.” 

Bhe rose, said ‘ Good-night,” and left ine. 

Again seven days passcd before she re-visited me, Indeed, her visits 
had always an interval of days between, mnounting to seven, or a multiple 
of seven. But since the last a maddening jealousy had seized mie, For 
did she not sometines awake with a smile, returning trom those unknown 
regions into which her soul had wandered away, and where she had stayed 
for hours? How could I huew that she did not lead two distinct exist- 
ences?—that she had not some Josing spirit, or man whe had left the 
Tely behind like ber, for a time, who was all in all to her in that region, 
and whom she fixget when she forsook it, as she forgot me when she 
entered it. It was a thought T could not brook, But I bore it as well 
as I could, till she should come ug in; for I could not now endure the 
thonght of compelling the attentance of her unconsciou form ; of making 
her body, like a living cige, transport to my presence the wuresisting soul. 
Irhrank flom it, ag a true man world shrink froin Leasing the lips of a 
sleeping woman whom he Joved, if he did not know that she loved him 
in return, Ht may will be suid that to harbour such a doubt was “to 
inquire too eusiously;" but once the thought had begun, and grown, and 
been born, how was I to slay the monster, and be free of its hated 
presence? Was it not a possibility? Yet how could even she help me, 
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for sho knew nothing about it? How conld she vonch for the unknown? 
‘What news could the serene fhce of the moon, ever the same to us, give of 
the hidden half of herself turned towards what seenws to us but the blind 
and abysmal darkness, which yet has its own light and its own love? All 
I could do was to sce her, that I might tell her, and be comforted at least 
by her smile. 

My swing angel glided blind into my room, lay down upon her 
bier, and awaited the resurrection. I sat and waited for mine, longing to 
throw from my heart the cold death-werm that twisted and twined around 
it, but unable to refrain from urine to myself a glow of love on the 
averted face of the beautiful spirit, beuding towards 2 radiant comyanton 
all that light which liad been withdrawn fiom the vacant but still lov 
form by my side, ‘The light lesan to return. “She ix coming, she iy 
omning,” Yaaid within me. “Back from its glowing south travels the sim 
of my spring, the glory of my sunvner.” Floating slowly up from the 
infinite depths of her beitus, eae the conselons woman; up—up fron the 
unseen stillness of the realms that lie deeper than the phimmet of self 
knowledge can sound ; up from the formless, up into the known, up ints 
the material, up to the windows th: t look finth on the imbodied mysteries 
around. Her cyelids row, One Jook of love almost slew sny fear, When I 
told her my grief, she said with a smile of pity, yet half of disdain at the 
thought, “If ever 1 find it ev, 1 will kill my if there, that F may go to 
my Hades with you. But, indewl, hew is it that if Tam dreaming of 
another, I always rise in ny vision and come to you? You will go 
crazy if you fancy anch foolish thine.” ‘The spectral thought vanished, 
and I was free.“ Shall T tell you,” ~he continued, covering ler face with 
her hands, “why I behaved so proudly te you from the firet day you 
entered the house, and what made me 40 fierce when I firat fownd inynelt’ 
in your room? It was because, when I pasced you as you walked 
towards the house on your arrival, 1 felt a strange, undefinable attraction 
towards you, which continued, although I could not account for it and 
would not yield to it, Iwas heartily annoyed at it, But you ave,” she 
added, with a gmile, “it was of no use—here I am.”=—She never came to 
my room again. 

When day after day passed, sud the longing to epeak to her grew and 
remained unaatisxfied, new doubts arose. Perhaps she was tired of me. 
Perhaps her new studies filled her mind with the clear, gladsome morning 
light of the pure intellect, which always throws doubt and distrnst and a 
kind of negation upon tho moonlight of pasion, mysterious, and mingled 
ever with faint shadows of pain. I walked as in an unresting alvep. 
Utterly as 1 Joved her, I was yet alarmed and distressed to find Low 
entirely my being had grown dependent upon her love ; how little of 
individual, self-existing, sclf-upholding life I seemed to have left; how 
little 1 cared for anything, rave as 1 could associate it with her. 

In the midst of this despondency, I was sitting, Iate one night, in 
my room. I had almost given up every hope of her coming. It 
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neemed that I had deprived her of tho power. I was breeding over 
thin, when I suddenly felt as if I wero looking into the haunted room. 
It neemed to be lighted by the moon shining through the stained windows. 
The feeling came and went suddenly, as such visions of places generally 
do; but this had something about it more clear and real, than such 
unforescen resmmrections of the past commonly possess; and a great long- 
ing seized me to lovk into the room once more. I rose as if yielding to 
the irresistible, left my room, groped iny way through the hall and up the 
oak staircase (for I had never thought of tuking » light with me), and 
entered the corridor. No sooner had I entered it than the thought sprang 
up in my mind—“ What if she should be there!” and, like a wounded 
deer, my heart stood still fur a moment, and then bounded on, with o 
yung in every bound. The corridor was ghostly still, with only a dim, 
jiuish-gray light from the windows, hardly suflicing for more than to 
wark their own spaces. I stole through it, and, without erring once, 
went straight to the haunted chamber. ‘The dour stood half open. I 
entered, and was bewildered by the dim, mysterious, dreamy loveliness 
upon which I gazed. The moon shone full upon the windows, and a 
thousand coloured lights and shadows croxscd and intertwined upon the 
walls and floor, all so soft, and mingling, and undefined, that the brain 
was filled as with a flickering dance of ghostly rainbows. But I had 
little tine to think of these ; for out of the only dark corner in the room 
came a white figure, flitting across the chaos of lights, bedewed, sprinkled, 
beapattered, ay she passed, with their mulditudineus colours. I was 
apeechess, motionless, with something far beyond joy. With a low moan 
of delight, Lady Alice sank into my anos, Then looking up, with a light 
Jaugh—“ ‘The scales are tuined, dear,” she said ; “you are in my power 
now: L brought you here. I thought I could, and 1 tried, for I wanted so 
much to eee you—and you ate come.” dhe Jed me across the room to the 
spot where she had been seated, and we nut aide by side. 

TI thought you had forgotten me,” L soid, “or had grown tired 
af me.” 

“Did you? That was unkind. You have ma 
that, body aud soul, 1 deep at night.” 

“| Then shall I never see you more 2” 

“We can meet here; this is the best place, No one dares come near 
the hannted room at uight. We might cven ventare in the evening. 
Look, now, from where we are sitting, across the air, between the windows 
and the shadows on the fluer. Do you sce nothing in sing?" 

L looked, Lut could ace nothing. She restuined :— 

*Tahnoxt fimey sometimes that whut my old nurse has told me about 
this room, may be partly true. I could fancy uow that I see dim trans- 
parent forms in ancient armour, or in strange autique drensea, men aud 
women, moving about, mecting, epeuking, embracing, puting, coning aud 
going. But 1 was never afraid of such beings. Iam sure these would 
not—could not hurt us.” 
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As she spoke, uthe: fiom my magination becommg mote active and 
operahng on my bam, o1 fiom the mystcrivus communication of her 
fanmes to me, o: that the 100m was really what 1t was wcll fitted to be—a 
rendezvous for the ghosts of the past—I almost, if not altogctha, fanucd 
that I saw such dun undefined forms, of a substance only denser than the 
moonbght, flitting, fleeting, and floating about between the wudows and 
the lummatcd floor Could they have bccn any of the coloured shadons 
thiown fiom the stained glass upon the fme dust with winch the ehghteat 
motion yn sch an old and neglected 100m must fill its atnospherc ? 
But then I did not think of that 

“J could permade my+lt that I too sce them,’ I acphed, “and I 
cannot tay that Iam much sfad cf snch brings atha—if only they 
wall not speak” 

# Ant” she rephed, wath a lengthened, mang utterance, as at at rose 
from a hidden thought, which sympathized with what Lend I hnow 
what you mean I too am aliaid of learg thingy And that renunds 
me, I have never yct been able to ask you about the gdloping howe = T 
too heu the sound of a loo hea se-shoc sometimes and at always bctukeny 
some cyil to me, but I do not huow what at means Do you?" 

“Do you hnow,” Lr ycmed, * that your family and minc are connected, 
somewhere fu back in them haste ry ? 

“No Ai thy? How ghd Iam! Jhon perhaps you and I are 
related, and that 1 how we an so much ahhe and huc power over ca h 
otha, and he u the same thru" 

“Yes [ suppove that 15 the 2c won 

“ But can jou account for thit sound which we beth haa new and. 
then?” 

“T wil tell you what my old foster anothe: told ime,” I rephod 

I began by nau iting when and whore T had first heard the sound; 
and then rcpercd, as neu) as J cud, tle whok cf the kexend which 
mu e had recounted to me, omuttmg however ats assaciition with the 
events of my buth, for Tf ucd excitmg her unizmation tco much — She 
stened to 1t very quietly, and then only sud = * Of Coursc, we cannot tell 
how much of 2 25 true, but there may 1c scuuthing mat) Tha never 
heaid anything of the sort, ind I tvo have im cid muse She w with me 
shill You shall see he: some diy * 

She rox to go 

s Wall you meet me hoe agun soon? [sud 

& 4 soon as you wish,” she mewered 

© Then to-moirow, at nudmzht?* 

“Yes” 

And we parted at the doot of the haunted chamber I watched the 
fickaing with winch her 5 hitencss just «t the dakness m motion and 
nothing more, mening to we it long uta TL knew she must have tumed 
aude to desccnd the ste s hoadimgs towards en own 2am ‘Thea | tamed 
and giopmd my way back to mune, 
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We often met after this in the hannted room. Indeed my spizit 
haunted it all day and all night long. And when we met amid the chadows, 
we were wrapt in the mantle of love, and from its folds looked out fear- 
lessly on the ghostly world about us. Ghosts or none, they never annoyed 
us. Our love was a talisman, yea, an elixir of life, which made us equal te 
the twice-born,—the disembodied dead. And they were as a wall of fear 
about ua, to keep far off the unfriendly foot and the prying eye. Gladiy 
would I die for 2 thousand years, might I then awake for one night in tho 
haunted chamber, a ghost among the ghosts who crowd its stained moon- 
beams, and see my dead Alice smiling across the glimmering rays, and 
beckoning me to the old nook, she, too, having come awake, out of the 
sleep of death, in the dream of the haunted chamber, Might we but sit 
there through the night, as of old, and love and comfort each other, till the 
moon go down, and the pale dawn, which is tho night of the ghosta, begin 
to arise, then gladly would I go to sleep for nother thousand years, with 
the hope that when I next became conscious of life, it might be in another 
such ghostly night, in the chamber of the ghosts, 


The weeks went by. We met for the last time in that fear-sentricd 
room, and arranged everything for our flight. This concluded, we sat 
nilent for a few moments. It occurred to me, for the first time, to osk 
Alice how old she was. 

“Nineteen, almost twenty,” was her reply. “I never think of my 
age without recalling one circumstance connected with my birth, to which 
my nurse often refers: that, when she was summoned to my mother’s 
bedside, she suw, in passing up the stair, a bright star just within the 
tip of the erescent moon; and that hefure it had passed over, I was born; 
for as she crossed the room with me in her arma, rhe saw it just at the 
opposite horn. My mother was very ill; and a week after, sho died. 
‘Who knows how different I might have been had she lived!” 

How long it wax before I spoke, 1 do not know; but the awfully 
mysterious thonghts roused in iny mind by these few words, held me long 
silent. At length I wan just able to say, without any intention of impart- 
ing the accompanying thoughts,“ Then you aud I, Alive, were bora the 
same hour, and our anothers died the same day. Receiving no answer, 
T looked round to her face: sho lad been sitting for some time with my 
arm round her, and her head lying on my shoulder. She wa» ‘ant arleep, 
and breathing gentle, fall breaths. [ oould not bear to wake her. 

‘We had continued in this position, perhaps for hulf an hour, ~hen 
suddenly a cold shiver ran through me, and ell at once I became aware 
of the far-off gallop of a horse. It drew nearer. On and on it seemed 
to come, till I distinguished, or thought I distinguished, quite plainly, 
the clank of the broken shoe, At that moment Lady Alice started 
from her sleep, and springing to her feet, stood one moment listening, 
then arying out,— The horse with the clanking shoe!” flung her arms 
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around me, her fice white as the spectral moon which locked in through 
a clear pane beside us, and gazed fearfully, yet wildly defiant towards tho 
door. We clung to cach other. We both heard the sound come nearer 
and nearer, till it seemed to thunder right up to the very door of the 
room, terribly loud. It ceased. But that moment the door waa flung 
open, and Lord Hilton entered, followed by servants with lights, 


I suppose I fainted from the loss of blood, for when I came to myself, 
T found myself lying on a wide moor, with the night-wind blowing about 
me. I was left with my memories and my hopes, though sometimes 
deapair blotted both from my brain. 

T enlisted ag a private in the Svotch Greys, rose from the ranks to a 
commission ; and after the battle of Waterloo, rode into Bruswels with 
a broken arm and a sabre-cut in the head. As we pasved through 
one of the strects, I heard # cry which I knew. I looked up, Ata 
barred window I saw her face; Lut, alas!—I will not tell whut I saw—L 
dropped from my horse. Ay von as I could move, I went to the place, 
and found it was an asylun for the inwac; but when permitted to sen 
the inmates, discovered no one resembling her. 

T know not whether she ig alive or dead. Ihave sought her far and 
near; have wandered over England, France, and Germany, hopelessly 
searching; listening at tables-d'hdte; Imking about madhouses; haunting 
theatres and churches; often begging my way from house to house in 
wild regions: I have not found her, I have made my way, unseen, to the 
ghostly chamber; lave sit there through the phantom-crowded night: 
sho wad not amongst then. J have condensed my whole being in a 
single intensity of will, that she should come to me, and sustained it until 
I fainted with the eflurt: she did not come. I desisted, because 1 
bethonght me what torture it must cause her, uot to be able to obey it, 

They say thut Tune and Space exist not, save in our thoughts, If 20, 
then that which bas been, ia, aud the past can never cease. She ia mine, 
and J shall find her—what matters it where, or when, or how? Till then, 
my soul is but a moon-lighted chamber of ghosts; and I sit within, the 
dreariest of them all. When she enters, it will be a home of love; and I 
wait—I wait. 


BA Mosical Instrument. 


Wuart was he doing, the grest god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading 1uin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a gont, 
And breaking the golden hlics afloat 
With the dragon fly on the river? 


rr. 


He tore out a red. the great god Pan, 
Fiom the decp cool bed of the river. 
The hmpid wata tuibidly 2an, 
And the brokh.n lihes a-dying la, 
And the diagoen-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


It. 


High on the shore «ate the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the 2ziver, 
And hacked and bewed as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak stecl at the paticnt reed, 
Till dscre was not a sign of a ko at mdcd 
To prove it fies fiom the iver. 


Iv. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(iow tall it stood in the ziver!) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a mun, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
Then notched the poor diy empty thing 
Tn holes us he sate by the river. 
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v. 


“ Thia is the way,” langhed the great god Pun, 
(Laughed while he sate by the river!) 

“The only way since gods began 

To make awect music they could succeed.” 

Then, dropping his mouth to « hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river, 


VI. 


Sweet, swect, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 

The sun on the hill forgot to dic, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 


Vil. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan 
To laugh, a3 he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man. 
The true gods sigh fur the cost and paiu,— 
For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 


Exuizizety Barnett Browsixa. 


Adultgration, and its Bemedy. 


ee 


‘Turre 1 a cor tain ugly ttle monster of most insidious habits, and endowed 
with the power of rendezmg himself inviuble, of assuming a vauety of 
forms and sbapes, and of bemg almost ubiquitous He not only infeata 
our clothes—the cloth of men’s coats, and the alk of Indies’ diessex—but 
he 1s to be found concealcd m most of the articles we consumc, whether 
food or dimk = Indced, he 15 scaccly ever abvcut fiom a smgle meal of 
which we partake , bumg found alike at the bic tkfast, the dinncz, and the 
supper table At breakfast le hes Judden in the milk-jug, the butter~ 
dish, and the tea o: the coffee pot, at dinner, in the swiers, im tho 
cayenne, in the beer, and even in the bight 1cd wme with which wo 
would cheer ourselves, while, at night, the rascal often hides himsclf im 
the tumble: of punch, which so many ate accustomed to take, and regud 
an the hight of a composing dz sught 

Ts great deare seems to be to make his way into our stomache, and, 
when there, to work all the maschict in bry powcr—gn ing us headaches, 
making us sick, and disoideng our sjstcms im avaicty of ways he 
won't even allow us to smoke our pipes in peace, and, ay to taking a 
pinch of snuff without lus m ding his way ito our nostrils, that 15 quite 
out of the question Not only 1s lus presence almost univeisal, but he 
may be found wm a vnety of pliccs and articles at one and the came time, 

He 1 not only a Piotcan but even a scductive monster, resembling, m 
his power of assuming diffcrent forms, the vil One, who now 1n the form 
of a serpent, now in that of a toad, tempted our first parents Sometimes 
he tempts us through our cycs, moking things powonous and deadly look 
attractise and invitmg, espccally bottled fusts, pickles, and the sweets 
and bonbons wiich we give te ow childicn, at others, he tempts us 
through the palate by adding giaims of piradsse to gin, or through the 
noge, as when he auguicots the pungcncy of pnull by ming wath at tho 
deleterious and stinging chrom itcs of potash 

Add to these characteristics the furthar onc that he posscauca the power 
of haunting us with the fear of his yicscnce, thus working almost as 
much hain as though he were really present 

Lastly, the monster has a provoking way of insinuating that he luzke 
an our coffee, cocoa or mustard, not for any evil purpr se, but entirely for 
our good: for the advantage of our pockhcts, and the bencht of ow health 
‘The name by which thie atrange, disgusting, and poisonous damon is known, 
1S—ADLLibP ATION 

fome acquaintances of oma, a cirtam Eve and Adam, had a great 
horror of this pestalunt httle intruder, and resolved to guaid themmclyes an 
every pomible way against his attacks They eaamued the bread and 
other articles they consumed, and fi: « time thought themselves secure; 
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but in an unguarded and unlucky moment, Eve saw in a shop-window some 
West India pickles, presenting a most verdant and attractive appearance. 
She hastened to secure the prize, took them home and tempted the unfor- 
tunate Adam with them; he also waa deceived, and they both partook of 
what ahould have been to them forbidden fruit. Soon they were seized 
with certain qualms—not as in the case of their progenitors, of conscience 
—but of sickness, with cramps, diarrhma, headache, and other suspicious 
Bymptoms. Suddenly the thonght rnshed into Adam’s mind, “ Have I 
‘been caught at last? has that fiend Adulteration poisoned me 7" Possessing 
some chemical lore, he thrust into the too tempting pickles the bright 
blade of a steol knife, aud, after a time, to his horror and consternation, 
drew tho monster forth in the form of a layer of copper sheathing the 
knife. Here, then, was the cause of all the mischief—of the danger to his 
own life and that of his deluded Eve. 

It is very obvious that something must he donc to put a stop to the 
vicious pranks of this domestic pest ; but posseasing as he does the qualities 
of ubiquity and invisibility, and the Protean power of assuming different 
shapes, it ix difficult to determine how most effectually he may be dealt with. 

Some may exclain, “Fine him.” Ah! but he is rich, and would 
fearcely curs for your fines: he doca not play all these tricks with our 
broad, beer, and wine, for nothing; being a consummate rogue, he has 
grown rich by cheating. Indeed, he thinks little of making his way into 
your breeches’ pocket, and transferring the money therein contained to hin 
own. Your fines, then, would not stop him in his evil courses. 

Why not try imprisonment? Well, to be committed as a rogue, and 
made to Jubour at the treadmill for a time, would be « fitting punishment. 
But fines and imprisonment, though deterring, are not preventives, 
Expose the rascal, and you may frustrate his devices, Summon to your 
aid the resources of science, resort to the test-tube and the microscope, 
track him through all his devious ways, discover ali his bad practices, 
strip him of the artifices by which he iy enabled to render himeelf in- 
visible, and hold him up to the gaze and scorn of the world. In this way, 
we may hope in tine to scoced in expelling him from the country. 

But, it may be asked, what proofs have we that he plays such tricks 
with our food and drink, and even with the medicines administered to un 
for the relief of sickness? Unfortunately, they are overwhelming. 

For some years The Lanect published fiom week to week the resulta 
of the analyres of nearly every important article of food and drink, as well 
ax of many medicines. These analyses at longth amounted to between 
two and three thousand, cach representing a reparate svmple or article. 
From these resulta it appeared that the demon had been playing his tricks 
with by far the larger proportion of the ramples: watering the milk, red~ 
leading the cayenne, coppering the pickles, poisoning the confecti 1 
and bedevilling nearly everything. Of the accuracy of the resulta so 
room for even the shadow of doubt waa left, for in every instance the 
name and residence of the vendor of every article analyzed, whether it 
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was found to be genuine or adulterated, was printed in jull, and thus pub- 
licly proclnimed. In this way the very strongest testimony which it was 
possible to give was afforded of the truthfulness of the analyses: in fuot, 
4 similar guarantee was never before offered in the case of any analogous 
acientific inquiries. 

The results disclosed by the labours of the Analytical Sanatory Com- 
mission of Zhe Lancet were of so serious and alarming a character, that 
they excited almost universal attention. The public and the preas took 
the matter up energetically ; at length, Parliament was moved, and a select 
committee of the House of Commons appointed to consider the subject. 
This committce examined a great number of witnesses—including scientific 
men, manufacturers, and shopkeepers; so that both sides of the question 
were fully heard. Its report—a very remarkable document,—states : 
‘We cannot avoid the conclusion that adulteration widely prevails;” 
adding that, “Not only is the pubhe health thus exposed to danger, and 
pecuniary fiaud committed on the whole community, but the public 
morality ia tainted, and the high commercial character of the country 
seriously lowered, both at home and in the cycs of foreign countrica.” 
Grave statements, emanating from such high authority. The committee 
further stated, that the evil was one which required to be dealt with by 
the Leginlature ; and they made ceituin suggestions and recommendations 
to the House for the suppression of adultcration. 

There are, then, abundant and conclusive proofs of the prevalence of 
adulteration. Let ns now expluin its nature. 

In a work treating of the methods by which adulteration may be 
dizcovered,® the following clear definition of the practice is given :— 

“It consists in the intentional addition to an article, for purporea of 
gain or deception, of any substance or substances, the presence of which 
is not acknowledged in the name under which the article is sold.” 

According to this definition, the pale of coffie maxed with chicory as 
coftve, of cocoa with which sugar und starch have been purposely mixed, 
and of mustard consisting of mustard, flour, and turmeric, us cocus and 
mustard, constitute so many adulterations, 

The consumcr entering a shop, and asking for any article, has a right 

te expect that he will be supplied wath what he wants, and for which he 
peys: this right undeniably belongs to the purchaser. 
«« The words coffve, cocoa, and raustaid, conv cy distinct ideas; theac ae 
the names of certain vegetable productions ; coffee, .f the berries of the 
coffee-plant ; cocoa and mustard, of the secds of the cocoa and mustard 
plants, bruised and reduced to powder. Any application, therefore, of these 
temns to mixtures and compounds is obviously deceptive and fraudulent. 

Adulteration not ouly lowers the money value of an miicle, Iut it 
Jessens its dictetical qualitics, and in many cass it renders it puritively 
wowholesome + as when injurions an)stances are introduced. 


* Adulterations Detected, Lonygwans, 
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Farther; it has of late years become « complete science, and it is now 
practised with consummate art and skill; not only are a host of different 
substances employed, but much ingenuity is displayed in the manner of 
their nes. Thus, substances of leas valuc aro used, for the sake of their 
bulk and weight, as substitutes for dearer articles, under the names of 
which alone they are generally sold: it is for this purpose that roasted 
wheat and rye have been added to ground chicory and coffee, water to 
milk, and so on with many other articles. 

But this addition of cheaper substitutes, often of a different colour 
from that of the article with which they are mixed, frequently so alters 
the appearance of the genuine commodity, that it becomes necessary, in 
order to restore the colour, to have recourse to the use of pigments. 
Now it is through these that a varicty of injurious and even poisonous 
substances are introduced into articles of food and drink. It is to conceal 
other adulterations that Venctian red is added to adulterated chicory and 
cocoa, burnt rugar or black-jack to coffee, annatto to milk, &e. 

Again, the dilution of articles renders not only the employment of 
colouring matters necessary, but by reducing the natural flavour and 
strength of the diluted articles, necessitates the usc of a third class of sub- 
stances: as treacle to restore the sweetness to milk reduced with water, of 
cocculus indicus to give apparent strength to beer, and of grains of paradise 
to impart pungency to gin, when its real or alcoholic strength has been 
lowered by the addition of water, 

Lastly, a fourth clacs of substances is employed to impart to various 
articles of consumption a more attractive appearance than they would 
otherwise possess; simply to please the eye, in fact. This is constantly 
done at the expense of the wholesomencss of the articles thus treated. It 
is with this view that Bole Armenian, a red earth, is added to essence of 
anchovies, potted meats and fish, &c.; copper to pickles, bottled and crys- 
tallized fruits; pigmentary poisons of all sorts to sugar confectionery ; 
and alum to bread, to cause the flour to appear whiter than it would 
be naturally. 

Port-wine, or what is often suld as such, affords an example of the 
skill and cunning employed in adulteration. First, tho wine itaclf is more 
or less compounded of logwood, sugar, and spirit; next, the crust on the 
bottle is precipitated by artificin] means, with a view to give it the appear- 
ance of age; the corks are stained with the same object; and oven the 
very cobwebs which cnvelop the bottles are often borrowed. 

There aro two means, hy one or other of which the majority of the 
adulterationa practised may be diecovered,—chemiatry nnd the miecro-~ 
scope. The former had long been employed for the purpose; but it ix 
only recently that the microscope has been used with that object; and a 
very serviceable and important application of that instrument it has proved. 

Chemistry is adapted particularly to the detection of the various 
chemical substances and salts used for adulteration, as these are for the 
most part of an inorganic nature. 
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‘The microscope, on the other hand, ia specially suited to the detection 
of all organized structures or substances, as those of animals and planta, 
On examining with the naked eye any animal or plant, we detect a variety 
of evidences of organization or atructure ; but there is in overy part of 
every animal or vegetable production a vast amount of organization 
wholly invisible to the unaided sight, and which is revealed only to the 
powers of the microscope. Now, this minute and microscopical organiza- 
tion is different in different parts of the same enimel or plant, and different 
in different animals and plants; so that by means of these differences 
rightly understood, the skilful microscopical observer is enabled to identify 
in many cases infinitely minute portions of animal or vegetable tissues, 
and to refer them to the species to which they belong. 

By means of the microscope, therefore, one vegetable substance nay very 
generally be discriminated from another; one root or stem from another, 
one kind of starch or flour from another, and one hind of sced from 
another. In this way the microscope becomes an invaluable and in:lis- 
pensable aid in the discovery of adulteration. 

Up to the period of the employment of the inivroncope, many hundreds 
of substances might be, and were used for adulteration, the detection of 
which by chemical means was wholly impomsible. Thus, by chemistry, it is 
seldom possible to distinguish one vegetable powder from another, while, by 
means of that wonder-revealing instrument, there ia scarcely a vegetable 
substance which may not be identified and distinguished with certainty. 

And this discrimination, by means of the microscope, can even be 
aoooinplished when the vegelable substances have been pulverized, and 
reduced by the aid of powerful machinery to tho condition of almost im- 
palpable powder. Further, it is not merely possible to distinguish between 
one vegetable powder and another when separate, but if a variety of 
different vegetable substances arc mixcd together in the pulverulent 
condition—as roots, seeds, tho starches—the whole may, in general, 
by a skilled microscopic observer, be identified. As aany as ten dis- 
tinct vegetable powders, all blended with each other, have been thus 
distinguished, 

And, still more singular to relate, the majority of vegetable substances 
may be recognized in the powdered state even after having been roasted, 

charred, or partially burned. Thus, it ia very casy to identify the coffee, 
my rye, and wheat flour contained in the mixture often sold as ground 


ees the microscope, then, the acientific observer ix provided with a 
most powerful and searching means of discovering adulteration. ‘The first 
application of this instrament created no little surprise and alarm amongst 
the perpetrators of such frauds, Hundreds of sophistications were brought 
to light which had for years escaped discovery, and thus a blow was given 
to adulteration from which it can never wholly recover ; for the seourity, 
and consequent impunity, with which it had hitherto been practised, have 
‘been thereby destroyed. 
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We now propose to consider what has been done with a view to 
carry into effect the recommendations for the suppression of adulteration 
made by the Committee of the House of Commons, as contained in their 
report. 

re ree sessions since, Mr. Scholefield, the chairman of the Adulteration 

Committee, introduced a Bill into Parliament for the Prevention of Adul- 
teration; but the session termingted before an opportunity apparently 
ocourred for the discussion of the measure. Another Bill was introduced 
the following session, but was also withdrawn. At the commencement of 
the present session, a mcasure was brought forward for the third time, 
and, on this occasion, with greater ruccess, for it has passed the House of 
Commons, and has been sent to the Upper House for the consideration of 
their Lordships. 

It will be profitable at the present juncture to consider the provisions 
of this Bill, in order to ascertain to what extent it is adapted to check the 
evil in question, and put an end to the tricks of trade involved in the 
practice of adulteration. 

In the first place the Bill in entirely permissive: nobody is compelled 
to do anything whatever under it; and should the vestries, district boards, 
and other local anthoritiea in whom the powor of appointing analysts is 
vested, 80 determine, it may remain a dead letter: a result in mobt cance 
highly probabio; for it ia hardly to be supposed that these vestries, com- 
posed as in great part they are of tradespeople, will be desirous of carrying 
out the Bill efficiently. 

Secondly, it is to be observed, that its operation is confined to articles 
of food and drink: it does not include drugr, although the prevention of 
the adulteration of these ia of the utmost consequence. To reduce the 
atrength of a medicine by adulteration—the doses of medicines being 
fixed quantities, determincd by careful observation and experiment, and 
the amount of adulteration being indefinite—is to introduce into the 
practice of medicine the greatest uncertainty and confusion. If, affirma 
an ablo writer, we could possibly eliminate from the maas of huma\ 
disease that occasioned by the constant use of deleterious food, we shouts 
find that it amounted to a very large percentage of the whole, and that 
one of the best fricnda of the doctor would prove to be the adulterator. 
But even our refuge fails us in our hour of need, when the toola of the 
medical man, like those of the Sappers and Miners before Sebastopol, often 
turn out to be worthlers. 

Farther, ite application is hampered by certain restrictions which will 
go far in practice to render it inoperative. 

It applies— 

Ist. To the sale of articles which, to the knowledge of the seller, are 
adulterated in such a way as to be injurious to health, 

2nd. To the sale of articles expresly warranted as pure ond unadul- 
terated, which are adulterated and not pure. 

‘The precise words of the clause are :—“t Every person who shall sell 
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any article of food or drink, with which, to the knowledge of such person, 
any ingredient or material injurious to the health of persona cating or 
drinking such article has been mixed; and every person who shall sell, 
expressly warranted as pure or unadulterated, any article of food or drink 
which is adulterated or not pure, shall for every such offence,” &c. 

It will be evident, on an attentive consideration of these words, that, 
under the Bill, articles may (and doubtless will) be sold with impunity, 
which are adulterated in a manner injurious to health, in those cases 
where knowledge of the adulteration cannot be established. It will also 
be apparent that articles will still be sold which are adulterated aud not 
pure; there being no restriction whatever on the sale of such articles, 
provided they are not expressly warranted. 

‘Thus, under the Bill, ample opportunity will be afforded for the 
practice of adulteration. Mixtures of all kinds may still be sold without 
let or hindrance, if not warranted; and this although the names under 
which they arc sold do not convey any intimation of their compound 
character. Regarded from one point of view, the measure actually 
legalizes the sale of mixed articles, when not warranted: that is, under 
certain circumstances, it affurds a legal sanction to the perpetration of 
adulteration, and the consequent robbery of the public. 

The restrictions to which we have reiorred, as impairing greatly the 
chances of any benefit to the public from the Bill, are various. 

In the case of the sale of articles adulterated in 9 manner injurious to 
health, knowledge of the fact on the part of the seller must be proved. 
Now, in the majority of cascy, it will be impossible to produce Irgal 
evidence of this knowledge; so that this kind of adulteration will still 
continue to be practised to a great extent, and that with absolute 
impunity. 

A eecond restriction is, that in the absence of a warranty, any now 
injurious mixture may be sold; now it is chiefly through the sale of such 
mixtrires that 20 much fraud is committed. 

These distinctions are wholly unnecowary, while they go far, as already 
stated, to deprive the Bill of any value it may possess. ‘The sale of an 
adulterated article without knowledge on the purt of the sclier, and with- 
out express warranty, ought to be suflicient to constitute an offence under 
the Bill ; the knowledge of the fact, or ite absence, ought merely to make 
a difference in the degree of the offence, and in the extent of the consc- 
quent punishment. 

‘The words “ expresely warranted " were introduced in order to permit 
the unrestrained sale of such mixed articles as cocoa and mustard. If they 
did this, and nothing more, not much harm would be donc; but, indi- 
rectly, they legalize all those adulterations which cousist in the mixture of 
8 chesper non-injurious substance with a dearer article, under the nama 
of which such mixture is usually sold: a practice that constitutes the 
great profit of adulteration as herctofore carried on. 

Now, in place of departing from right principle in order to mest the 
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exceptional cares of cocoa and mustard, the proper courne would have been 
to alter the naines of those mixed articlea eo as to render apparent the fact 
that they are really mixtures, and not, as the names now used imply, that 
they are composed wholly of cooon and mustard. This could have been 
done readily enough, nnd withont injury to the trade of those engaged 
in the manufacture of such articles. ‘Thns the article now called mustard, 
and which consists of wheat-flour, turmeric, and mustard, in nearly vary- 
ing proportions, might be sold as what it really is, under the name of “mus- 
tard condiment ;" and the various preparations vended as cocoa, granu- 
lated, dietetic, homaopathic cocoa, &e., might be sold with the addition of 
the word “mixture,” or by substituting the word “ chocolate,” which 
is known to be a compound article for cocoa: e.g. “ granulated cocoa 
mixture,” “ granulated chocolate,” “ dietetic chocolate,” and so on, Were 
these alterations made, these compound articles might have been warranted 
under the Bill, which cannot now he done. The true course was to have 
left the manufacturers of these articles to conform to the Jaw, and not to 
have altered the law to suit them: especially to the injury of the public. 
‘The earlier Bills introduced into the House of Commons did not contain 
any such concession. 

Other restrictions are to be found embodied in the second clause of 
the Bill, which provides that the purchaser shall give notice to the seller 
or his servants, of his intention to have the articles purchased analyzed, 
and shall also afford him the opportunity of accompanying the purchaser to 
on analyst appointed under the Act, in order to secure such article from 
being tampered with. The first condition is reasonable enough, but the 
second borders upon the absurd. With such n provision as this, the 
chances of prosecution under the Act are but few. Supposing an analyst 
to be appointed for a large district or for a whole county, the seller and 
the purchaser, perhaps a timid woman or 4 nervous man, would have 
to travel in each other's company some ten or twenty miles, as the case 
might be. Fancy what an ngrecable journey, and how amicable the 
conversation by the way! Surely such caws might be left to be proved 
by the ordinary rules of evidence: the Witnesses are examined on cath; 
and it is not more likely that they would perjure themselves in a case 
of adulteration than in any other case. It wax scarcely possible to have 
adopted any provision more calculated than this to destroy the efficiency 
of the Bill. 

The punishments for adulteration consist, for the first offence, in the 
infliction of a fine of uot less than five shillings nor more than five 
guiness; for the second offence it is rendered Iawful for the justices to 
publish tho name, place of abode, and offence, of the person convicted of 
adulteration. 

The opinion has olready been expresied that fines are insufficient to 
meet the evil, and certainly such small fines as those named in the Bill 
will do but little good. Of what avail will it be to fino a manufacturer, 
who sells is tons of adulicrated goods weekly, five shillings or five pounds? 
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The man who gets drunk is fined five shillings: ought the fraud involved 
in the practice of adulteration to receive no greater punishment? The 
Wine Licences Bill contains s more efficient provision than this. It 
provides for the infliction of fine of not Jess than ten pounds or more 
than twenty pounds on any person who shall “fraudulently dilute or in 
any ways adulterate” such wines as he may sell; and this for a first 
offence, while for a second the licence to sell is altogether suspended for 
five years. 

Nothing can be more appropriate, and it may be added, more efticient 
than the punishment provided for second offences; and much good might 
have been expected to have resulted froin it, had the other provision of 
the Bill been of a less feeble character : but considering the nature of the 
Bill allogether, there is much reason to fear that the penalty for second 
convictions will rarely if ever bo inflicted. 

Buch are the chief provisions of the “ Adulteration of Fooil and Drink 
Bill.” A fow others muy be very briefly noticed. ‘The complaints are to 
be heard by magistrates, and to be dinposed of by summary conviction 
before two juatices of the peace, with a right of appeal to Quarter Sessions. 
The purchaser of uny article uf food way have it analyzed, where any 
analyst has been appointed under the Lill, on payment of not less than 
two-and-sixpencs or more than ten-and-vixpence, Lastly, justices may 
order articles to be analyzed, on complaint being made, by any skilled 
person whom they may appoint. This is a very excellent provision, 
becnuse it is evident from it that the purchaser may at once mako his 
complaint before the justices, whether an analyst has been appointed. 
or uot, and the justices may ut their own discretion order the analysis 
of the rupected article. 

One very greut defect in the Bill iy the absence of any provision 
authorizing the appointment of a central authority for the regulation of 
the whole subject; for refereuce in doubtful or disputed cases; and for 
the issuing of gencral instructions. 

Neither does the Bill define what constitutes injurious adulteration: 
it hus Jeft thia an open question, which, in the event of prosecutions 
‘under it, will occasion endless diversity of opinion, and give rine to much 
litigation, 

‘The number of substunces poxvrsing more or less injurious properties, 
employed in adulteration, is conridcralile, as will be apparent on un ox- 
amination of the following statement :— 


Insunsous Scpsrances ACTUALLY DELIECIED IN ADVLTERATED ARTICLES OF 
Coxsumr rion. 
Substances. Artecles, 
Cocculus indicus - - * + Beer, umn 
Aen of rg) am sg estou 
Sulphate of copper or bine vitstol, and Pickles, bottled fruits and vegetables, pio- 
acetate of eopper or vordigris = =- -J§ serves, dried and crystallized fratts. 
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Substances Articles, 
Cubonate of coppu, a verditea - - Coloured sugar confectionery. 
Tho three chromates of kad “ { Custard powders, sugar confectionery, tea, 


Redowdeof lewd - - - ~~ ~ Cayenne, currle powder, snuff 
Rod sances, as shrimps, lobster, anchovy» 
ani tomata sauces, and im potted meats 


and fish anchovies, cocua, chivory, a2- 


Rad finn mous earths, as Venetiin ied, 
bol. Auman, ua and yollon eines, 


ranhe1, &e - natto chase, ty suff, &e 
Cahoateofad - = = == Stn confechoncry, snuft 
Acctate of liad - - - = Wrne, cyder, ram 
Phambago, ot blach lewl - - - - Tn cram black and he tea 
Buulphuret of mucusy, or aonaba == Cayenne and sugar coniicuonay 
Suij hate of won - - - - - Re dred tes, and m bea 
Bulphate of coppa- = = - =~ Thea, racy, anmitto 
Cxncnne - - - - - - Gi, rum gingxr, mustad 
Gnmboro =e Supt Confectionary 
Chiownites of potwsh = = = Len, sunt 


The dice fly Bian wick qens, bung 
mmuxtines of the chromates cf levi vid Sum confectionery 
midigo or Peasuan bling = 

Ovehlondes of coppus oF trie Shon, 
wick piecns - “} Ditto 

‘On amicus, 01 sulphuret of acmicem - Ditto 

Tanrocyamde of non, o Pinan blige = = Ditto, alo m green tea, 

Antwerp bluc, ot Prussian ble ad diaith Su,at confectionery 

Hhhgo- = = «= - = Intto, and in meen tea 

Viuimanne - = = + = Sngie conic toners 

Autihualultymume + = =~ Ditto 

‘iy diated sulphate of lune, nutial whit, } Lhur, bred, covoa, mustard, sugar con- 


‘on plaistur-v&pars soe ~ =} fecu nety, winatto 
Carbonate cf Ine ~ = - = Cecoa, on tid) inustte. 
Turrvela,crCcmsheliy = Tica, «rch, woot 
Alam - - - - - - - Flour, Priad 
sulphone wid + = Vanegar gue 


Brome ponds, ot alloys of cope: and ie counties 


Whule, therefore, the Bull inust be requrded asa very weik one, we 
would fain enter tuu the hope that some rood may 1¢~ult trom it, and thet 
at may be guflucntil in dinnnwhmg an cyl which w + ide-spread and 
gone ly fult and whnowh dicd 

One benches cfleet at will hive the ystem of warzanting articles 
wall under at keceme very gemcril  “Tirdars and shophecpars will hnd it 
to thea advantaze, whenever thy can do so, tow urant the articles they 
“cll The public, on ats put, must be suc to ngqmre io those expressly 
Waurinted goods, and it cught io xgad with csjpecal and habitmal 
Suspiuion all aticies the genuineness of which 13 uct guaunteed by a 
warty, dor we nny fecl asad, 164 cnc rule, that when atreles 
ae not wananted, there 14 somclung wiong about them The purchaser 
should requue that the waranty be written o1 printed upon erch package 
or att ‘u purchased, and he should firthe: require that the goods enume- 
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rated in any invoice or bill be likewise warranted. If this precaution be 
adopted, indirectly, some good cannot fail to ensue from the measure. 

“ Put not your faith in princes :” to which we may add, nor in Parlia- 
ments either, especially in any case in which people can help themselves. 
In the matter of adulteration the public can do much to protect itself, by 
requiring with all purchases of articles of food or drink the guarantee to 
which we have adverted; but there is a sccond means of affording great 
additional protection, and that is, an organization originating with and sup- 
ported by consumers. It should consist of members paying a small annual 
fee, and have for ita object the analyzation, free of any further charge, of 
such articles as are forwarded for analysis by the members. Periodical 
reports should be issued under the sanction of a committee of management, 
giving the results, whatever these might be, of the examination of the 
various articles, Such an organization as this would do immense good,— 
much more, indeed, than the proposed Act of Parliament, the provisions 
of which we have been engaged in considering. 

We have now shown that the remedy which the parliamentary doctors, 
under the guidance of Dr, Scholefield, have provided ag a cure for a great 
social evil, is weak, diluted, and itself adulterated ; partaking rather of the 
character of o Placebo, than that of an effective and searching medicine 
adapted for an active and potent discase. Let us, at least, comfort our- 
selves with the hopo that it is only o first prescription, embracing the 
preliminary treatment, as the doctors call it, and intended to be followed 
by more decided and vigorous remedies. 

Such treatment will hardly scotch the monster Adulteration, much less 
kill him: he will atill be caught from time to time at his old tricks, Thero 
is nothing, in fact, to prevent him from still colouring onr cayenne with 
red lend, adding cocculus indicus to beer, destroying the coata of the 
drinker's stomach by doses of u mixture of cayenne, or grains of paradise 
and gin, and poisuning our children through the sweets made so attractive 
in order to tempt them; nay, he will still destroy the last hope of the 
physician by deteriorating the drugs upon which he relies for the salvation 
of life. In fact, there will still be “death in the pot,” and even in the 
gallipot. 
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VI—Tue Rixc’s Proazess: A Draws mw Dat Acts. 


Axo what if all this should be but a Barmeeide Fost? ot worst, @ meagre 
banquet of Dead Sea apples, husks and diaff, pechres, and outside leaves 
of lettnecs, and the Ihe unpalatable food? 1 have talked Luguly, for I 
don’t know how many pages, of a succulent Hovaith odinmy—of rich 
viands and 2a1¢ wines ; and lo! Ihave nothing better to offor yon than 
the skimmings of skimmed milk, and the gyle of thice-brewed malt. 
Tere ia your mess of pottage; bee as your koup @ le pure de pave; 
but I give you simply the pasimg-stone, and have kept back the ay oury 
stock of meat, and spices, and pungent habs. Are my many good fracuds 
to be fid with Aolic digammas, and shall I fill therr belhes with the cast 
wind? Oh! I cam wiite ont the Jill of fue well cnough: winte and 
brown soups, hore-Caurres, enecs, roasts, series, dessuit, cvilie, and 
chasse; ut, good Mr. Lssayist, where as the dinner? on rather, where 
are the plates? Can thac be anything more meame and unsitilactory 
than the des iiption of a saucy of pictonal porfamances without the 
pictnses themselycs? and cf whit avail ate thee disutations upon 
Waliam Woguth, Panter and Engraver, wathoul «me of Hogarth’s 
pictures by way of allushation? Of litle more tanh we. 1 fiar, 
than the purse now empty, hut which ence held ali these Paave bank 
note-—of httle more than a cik of home-bewed without a key, and 
with no gimlct handy—than the bill for a fiast that 1 over amd paid— 
than the gay hat and fiathas which come hone for the deat child who 
died yesterday, Wave yon over opened a dusk, and tound a pair of 
cards, « large and a small one, tied together wath a truc-lover's knot in 
silver twist? Those were fin your own wedding; only that ccremony 
never came off as intended, as yon hnow fal well, guzzling over your 
gruel in those Joncly chambers, with the laundries tiki the contents of 
the caddy fiom undcr your now, and nruttetmg disparagement of yourself 
to the bootboy on the staircanc. 

I should have liked to poss+s an cmpiie, and I have but a little Elba 
of Essay, I should have wished my bald prose to serve but asa frame- 
wok to Hogaith’s rich, pregnant pretuics. 1 revel am dheams of a vast 
edition, a Ing book that you mught knock down an encmy wih—nay, 
barricade your door withal against the bution-holling world, Isn't there 
a size called “elephant folio?” “Hal thee, thou Barmccidean cook! 
Send me up such an elephantine Iogarth of my own, full of plates, line 
for line, touch fur touch, tint for tint, of the maste1's handling. Serve me 
swiftly o catalogue raisonné of ull my hero's pictures and all his engravings, 

Von He—HO. 7. 5 
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old king has turned his face to the wall, and the courtiers have come 
trooping through the antcchambers to pay homage and lip-service to the 
new monarch. So Frederick, who was to be called Great, was feverish 
and nervous when the Hof. Kammerer told him that the drunken old 
corporal his father was dead, would never more thrash subjects with hia 
cane, or scourge precentors’ daughters, and that he, the bullied, despised 
Fritz, was ‘ Konig von Preussen.” And J have heard of a duke, who the 
day after he had ceased to be » marquis by courtesy, scribbled his ducal 
signature some two hundred and fifty times over his blotting-pad. The 
old miser’s memorandum-book lics on the ground. Hogarth makes entry 
for him of the date when “my son Tom came from Oxford,” when he 
“dined at the French ordinary "—treating Tom, doubtless,—and when he 
* put off bis bad shilling.” Young Thomas has done with Oxford and all 
ita humours, Le may dine at whatever ordinary le chooses; and if he 
does not “ put off his bad shilling,” he will at least put off a great many 
good guineas of his own. 

For all the guincas are hix, and the moidores, and pieces of cight, even 
to the hoard of worn Jacobuacs which come tumbling from the rooftrce 
(even as they did when the Heir of Lynn was about to hang himself) a4 
the ecrvant nails the black hangings to the cornice. A bale of black 
cloth has come fiom the draper’s, aud awaits hanging in its due place. 
Tlow it would have twisted the heartstiings of the deceascd curmudgeon 
to sea this waste of stout Yorkshire in vain trappings; and how he would 
have invoked the gibbet law of Halifax against those who were “ back- 
barend" and ‘handhabend” with that precious store of woll-teazled 
broadcloth! The eld man was the architect of his own furtunes—chiefly 
built of cheese and mousetraps, with parchment dressings—you may be 
sure; but the undertukers have found ont o scutcheon for him to deck his 
faneral pomps withal. The bearings me, significantly, “on a field sable, 
three vices proper;” motto, “ Beware.” Like almost everything our 
Tlogarth does, the motto ix as a two-cdged sword, and cuts both ways. 
The motto is better word-play than the patrician, Ver xon semper viret. 
The hard-screwed vices express not only the tenacity of the old man’s 
love of gold; and the motto acts not anly ns a caution to prodigals against 
falling into the clutches of a usurer; but, to my thinking, there is a 
counter allusion to the vices” of hwman nature ; and that the ‘‘ Beware” 
may aleo be taken as a counsel to young Tom. 

Already this young man has sore need of warning. Look at that 
pair of sorrowing women—mother and daughter—in the right-hand corner 
ofthe picture. Tom has wronged the girl, cruclly—that is painfully mani- 
yh Young Tom Moneypenny, screwed down to a starvation allowance 

; jjhis pape, may have promised marriege to this poor mantua-maker— 
ike miser’s housekceper’s pretty daughter, perhaps; but Thomas Rakewell, 
Eaq., could not think of contracting so degrading an alliance. Bo he 
strives to cover that broken heart with a golden plaster. A handful of 
gaineas must surely atone for the mere breach of a solemn oath, Tom 
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Gives freely cnough, and the girl cries and points to the ring the traitor han 
bought her, while the mother—sa virago every inch of her—scolds and 
objurgates, 

‘What does it matter—thia tiny capful of wind on the great idle Lake 
of Pleasure? Tom’s eteward—the harsh-visaged man with the pen in 
his wouth—thinks that it does matter; and that the richer is the heir, the 
greater care he should have of his ready money. He places his hand on a 
bag of gold which Master Tom has by lim for present emergencies, and 
would prevent further disbursements if he could. The expresyion of his 
face, the mere action of the hand on the moncy-bag, half in remonstrance, 
half in the instinct of avarice—for he is a true disciple of the old money- 
spinner deceased—are very eloquent. 

‘The heir thinks merely to trim his Larque hy casting thia golden 
ballast overboard :—so vogue lu yalére. Sir Suns Pitié the False hag div 
dainfully Mung a handful of ducats to the damsel he has betrayed, and 
ridden away. ‘Tom has other things than distressed damsels to think of, 
‘The tailor ia measuring him for his fine new clothes, The steward tells 
him dazzling tales of the India bonds, the mortgages, Icases and releases 
that he inherits. Before him stretcher in glittering perspective the 
Promised Land of Pleasure. The cra of pinching and pining is over, 
and Plenty comes swaggering in with a full horn. A decrepit old woman 
comes to light a fire, for the first time these many years, in the fireplace, 
of which the grate is dull, and the bus rusty. Soon the faggote will 
erackle and leap up into a rare blaze—it would be as well to burn that 
apronful of love-letters beginning, “ To Mrs. Sarah Young—My dearest 
life,” which the exasperated old mother displays to the false-swearer. 
The fire had need blaze away, even if it made a bonfire of every 
memento of the old man’s penuriouxness. Ie saved everything. There 
ix a cupboard full of old clothes, worn-out bouts, and the dilapidated 
caula of periwiga, The lamp outside his door was smashed ‘in a 
frolic by tho Mohocks. The miscr brought the wreck of iron and glass 
indoors, and saved it. Ile was bidden to Vésture Hopking, or some 
equally famous usurer’s funcral. The miser purloined the gravedigger’s 
apade, hid it under his clouk, and brought it home, to save it. He had 
bought a handsome Bible at the price of wastepaper. The sole of his 
shoe wanted mending; and you ee, in the foreground, how he has 
pieced it with a portion of the cover of the hely volume. He kept 
a cat, which le ninc-tenths starved. You sce the wretched animal 
mewing over a chest crammed with massy plate, and wishing, doubtless, 
that the chased silver was wholesome paunch. There is a Flemish 
picture on the wall—the usual miser gloating over the usual money- 
sacks; but I will warrant the painting was not there merely for ornament, 
It must have served a turn many and many a time to eke out the little 
cash, and the great discount in a bill. A rusty spur, a pair of horn 
spectacle-frames, without glasses; tho old man’s furred cap, his crutch, 
his walking-cane, a pair of buttered swordshe kept fur fear of robbers, 
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and a long-disuscd jack and spit, removed from the fireplace, and thrown 
by in a cupboard, where they are hoarded as old iron—attest with 
eloquence difficult to be improved, all the self-torturing avarice of this 
poor, wealthy, griping wretch. Let us close the acene upon his sordid 
memory, and follow the fortunes of his heir.* 

Thomas is himself again in Act the Second of this tragi-comedy, 
“ The Rake’s Levée.” He lives in a splendid suite of apartmente—say in 
Pull Mall, or in Scho Square, or in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’a Ian. 
We dov't see the ceiling in the picture; else, I daresay, we should find it 
painted with the story of Danaé, or that of the Golden Fleece. A splendid 
picture, in a fraine as splendid, of the Judgment of Paris, is the principal 
ornament of the grand suloon; but that it has been bonght merely for 
show, and not through any love for art, is plain from its pair of pendants ; 
portraita of gamecocks, in gaudy frames. An arched doorway exhibity 
beyond a gaudy antechamber, where the humbler class of courtiers cool 
their heels, There is a French tuilor; a poct—yes, a poct, who reads one 
of his own epistles to wile away the time; and a milliner. Now the 
milliner—you kuow her by the long cardbvard-box under her arm—is, I 
can’t help thinking, our old friend, the deceived Sarah Young, Has the 
golden ointment healed her heart? Has she accepted the Reke's money, 
and gone into business for herself? Not at a mean frock-shop es Hogarth's 
own sisters did, selling (see engraved card) “ y° best and miost fashionable 
ready-made frocks, stript dimnity and flatel, blue and canvas frocka, and 
‘blue-coat boys’ Dra, Likewine tickens and Ifollands at y® picee.” But 
rather as n fashivuable modiste in the New Exchange, like that cclebrated 


* Gilpin—Lasey on Printe—preatly and justly admires the penyective of thig 
pkture; and i¢ may be termed, withont pedantry, an ingenious jsometricnl projection, 
‘Thomas Cook, engraver, anthor of Hogarth Restored (Tandon, 1813), aud who himself 
eugrayed many unpublished Hoyarthe, sparks of the Rake’s face, in thiv first stage of 
his history, ay “ munrked by that uncaty, unvK aning vacancy, which seems, by mature, 
tho characteristic of a dupe.” ‘But I rather disueru in pour young Tom's countenance 
the simplicity, tho cayeruess, aml tho carelessness of youth, av yet tumarred by the 
stamp of cynical sinfulness. ‘I'he features are eniinently heanti{ul; and although ho 
has already been a profligate, aud ruined this unhappy Samh Young, 1 faney 1 can 
trace a struggle between conscience and shane, and the rechlessuchs of tho nascent 
apendthrift, ‘Tom does not wholly belong to the Evil Ouc yet, els he woubl be content 
with langhing at his victim, and would not tako the truble tu give her any money, Tt 
is likewise the opinion of Thomas Couk, that the Luresh-sisaged mau with the pen, 
whom I described us the niser’s steward, is “a pettifugging attomey,” and when ho 
Jays his hands on the hag of gold, ix actuated by “ propensleics too often attribuicd to 
cextaln practisers of the law,” and “ecizing the carliest opportunity of rebbing his 
employer ;” but I believe in the steward’s fidelity, and only thiuk him to be remon- 
strating oa tho folly of speuding muncy at all, Such men love golil, not for tho suke 
of what i¢ will purchase, but fur its own sake,—Jccanse it is gold. When Luerics 
Dorgia, in Victor Hugo's play, asks Gubetta why he borrows money from the young 
nobles, he being so much richer than they-—ho makes answer, “ Purdieu! wadame, 
pour en avoir.” To have moncy, and, having some, to have sore. All the baccy 
in the world,” and sheu--" more baccy,” was the sailor's notion of porfect happincss 
and unlinited riches, 
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“ white milliner," the Duchess of Tyrconnell, or “ Mrs. Holt,” who lived 
at the “two Olive Posts in y° Broud part of the Strand,” for whom 
Hogarth also engraved a card, and who sold “ Lustrings, Sattins, Padesois, 
Velvote, Damasks, Fans, Legorne hats, Violin strings, Books of Essences, 
Venice treacle, Balsomes ;” and in a back warchouse (1) all sorts of Italian 
wines, Florence cordials, Oyl, Olives, Anchovies, Capers, Vermicelli, Sans- 
sidgea, Parmesan cheese, and Naples soap.” Sarah Young, with that odtl, 
half-vindietive, haif-affectionate hankering after the man who has deceived 
her—ea hankering by no mcans uncommon to her sex—thus solicited the 
high honour of being milliucr in ordinary to his worship Thomas Rake- 
well, Exq—for gentlemen had female milliners in 1735; just as Indiow 
had ataymakers and “taylors” of the ruder sex. Surah, then, furnishes 
Thomus with bin bands of Valencienacs und Point de Dunquerque, with 
his ruffles and luced nightcaps, with essences and ribbons for hin hair. 
And you may be certain that Thoruay, whu has quite forgotten those fervent 
billets in which sho was his “dearest life,” doca not forget, while con- 
descending to patronize, to run a long bill with her, Will Sarah turn out 
to be Nemesis? Will this deceived white milliner become Atéa curu, 
jump up bebind ‘Tom's chariot, and bid the coachman drive to Styx Old 
Stairs, where his worship will take water, in Charon’s barge—like young 
Bibo—for Turtarus? Ab, not <A yulgar melodramatist would, with 
much speed, have brought about this consummation; but William 
Hogarth knew better. Five thousuad timcs better did he know the in- 
exhaustible love, and tenderness, and longsuffering, and mercy, that are 
for ever welling, even from the bruised heart of a betrayed woman, 

Such Jove and tenderness are lost upon the graceless prodigal, Three 
years huve elapsed. The uncouth, but net quite hardened hobbledehoy 
has cast off his awkwardness, and bis conscience, and has ali the allures ot 
a fine gentleman, He holds levées. Lis mode of life may be quoted from 

: Brampton's Jfan of Taste :— 
“Without Italian, and without an ear, 

‘To Bononcini's music I adhere, 

‘To boon companions I my time would give, 

With players, pimps, and parasites I'd live; 

I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, 

And to rough riders giro my choiccet wine ; 

‘My evenings all I would with sharpors epend, 

And make the thief-taker my husom fricud; 

In Figg, the prizefighter, the day delight, 

‘And sup with Colley Cibber every night.” 
Cio-2. I would hotly dispute concerning Verdi and Donizetti, and go 
into ecstasics over the sixpenny libretto books, not knowing one word of 
Italian. I would affect to dexpise the grand old music of the English 
school, and gtve a guinea a lerson to some lantern-jawed millow face, who, 
before he turned anusic-master, wos a barber at Bologna, I would stop 
late in my club, billinrd-rooms, and «moking-rooms, and have my toadies and 
my convenient men. Yes, I would dine with Newmarket jockeys, and give 
yough ridera Clos Vougcot ; aud lock in at night at the subscription hasard- 
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tables; and somctimes, for fun, go the rounds of Thieves’ Kitchens and 
Rate’ Castles, under the guid mee and guardianship of Inapecto: Bull's-cye. 
I should be sure to attend the “intcinational * puefighta, and be full of 
soherinde as to the dcugns of the Staleybidge Clicker upon the vacant 
belt; and I mht sup with the low comedian at night, and make the man 
who sings Niggc: songs tipsy with champagne And upon my woud, I, 
Thomas E then cll, euppoutious modigal, must be 125 yems old, for m tina 
present ye, 1560, I am mecisely the same Lhomas R ikewcll, and mdulge 
m preenely the sume rcéimed and agrecrble pleasmes that mahed my 
Proposin 1705 

“Thou hist it 10¥," Wem, “hing Cowdor, Glams all” In the 
mand saloon the Rake recenes his couticrs of the fast class Thac as 
the finang mista, with hy “sihi! "Ins cute and his tierce, aud lus 
rutson demonstrates © "There as the Zuprover of Gardans, designed by 
Hogarth for a cat nn Bidgciin, “2 worshipper of the modan sty, who 
attempted to aicate Timdsc yc, to realize punting, ind to mnpiorc nate" 
—an short, met Tetspect © Ca, daity Brown’? dhae as the kncchng 
Horst Jockey, the descend mt ci Gaomwells Dich Pe, of “ coffin mire” 
culcbuty, whohcl Is ¢ alver rice cup, mscube 1, Won at IT psom by Silly 
Tom,” vvcry wpmopurte nunc fa Syme Rikewells “Crak” Obsrve 
the tuined-up shide to the jockeys ¢ p, his ewy tume, the loose turn- 
ever tops to hts bats, md the ticmenteus woght «f baa wlup f ‘here as 
the hired bruv, the Spu ufucil, the Siltabadil to this youn, monuch gra 
semure——who hills or cud cls in town or countsy, with promptitude and 
Aesp tch—w ith his | Toated farm, black wig, dingy Jiced bit, and a patch ovat 
Jus uose Ue lias his hind, cuzsously, on his ight side, asxf he didn t huow 
where his heat was, but he Lnows wall cnoush whe to ly lis nght hind 
namely, on the lilt of bis Irmga, as le entus into the sturcoty pe protes~ 
tations of fidehty Ue his bicught a chu wtcustic kftar of accommenud- 
ation to bis new pitron —“Sn, the eaytim is a min of hononr, and big 
awod may serve yeu Lemra, W" Stab” The foolish, sensnons rahe, 
an "biotdered sbppers and richly laced mcinmg gown and exp, neems mich 
auchined to tihe the honourable cept un inte Ins employ, fiom which wo 
may gan, that fond as hc may le of midinght fiohes, beating the watch, 
Loaatmg ti rdesmen, tcriymg women and so forth, active courage 14 not 
among the characteristh of Thoms Rakewcll, Dsq, and that he necds 


* The fencin-mastcr is intendad for the porti ut of onc Dubor, a maitre d’armes uf 
muthrenown Lit was hulk d in y ducl with one of the sume name == bu Grub Strect 
Journal (May 16,1734) Lestcrdas, betwcen two and thiec m the afternoon, a dacl 
was fought m Bary icbono ficldy, tween Ma Dauber, a Excnchman, and Mi Dubor, 
an Inahman, both fincmg-masters, the farmer of which was 1un throngh the body, but 
+ tlked a considerable way fiom the place, and 15 now undcr the hands of an able amgeon, 
who hath gcat hopes of us iccuvary ” But aftcrwares, an the samc journal, under date 
of May 23° “ Yestaday mormng, dud Mr Duburs, of a wound he recayod in a duel” 

Tt “Feather worghts” were unknown m those catly days of the tf eats weie 
not ndden by j untacs, and race botses were stiong, muscular, laige-limbed anuoals, 
not Sun-shimed, ,¢) ound ike, bot-hou plants, 
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the bravo's brawny orm to motcct him in his pranks, and give impunity 
to lis impettinences. 

‘There is 4 blower on the French horn present too; and a heavy, some- 
what good-natured looking man, with a couple of quarter-staves, whom 
we may take for Figg, the pugilst * 

The prominent figure standing to the Icft of the Rake 3s Essex, the 
dancmg-mastur He is even @ gieater dandy than Tom Rakewell. Laced 
cont and rufus, monstrous cuffs, resplendcut wig, silk stockings, and 


© There 15 somo difficulty in “ ma\ing ont * hhencaws im a.penod when almnont 
everybody went clan shaven, and wore a wig, but compuing the bowigged pugihnt 
an the levce seine with the bare-polled prvcfight: hol ing the biowdsword, who st inds 
on tho platform, in the card etched hy fim, con, after a design by Hogarth, for James 
Figg, there can be little doubt, I thmh, that both aie meant for the same perwen The 
Inscuption dexmbet Figg as “master of 3 noble science of defence ,” and states that 
he dwelt “on y*ai,ht hand in Oxford Road, neat Adium and Lye Comt,” and that 
“he terehes pentlemen yo axe of y¢ anal backswoid and qnuta-staft, at home and 
alow” ‘There 1s not a word sud about fisticuffs ot the “gloves” Fis appeas to 
havo beon m the “zenith of Tus glory * about 1731 Iie portrait way alo painted by 
Lily, «8 man who mmutited Moguth im smal “conversations,” aud the MMarligg 
pmtuve was Cagiayved im mc/votmt by Bales, aud published in Octobu uf the year Just 
mentioned It 16 net at ul nncommon, now, to <¢ daubs m the cusority-shops about 
Lanester Squire, which putport to he onal” portiauts of Ja,g, by Hogarth The 
admucrs of Mosas $118 and Hecam mav find dckctation m the following fight 
towards Paiuasens anent this distinguished Mr Fiz, 
“© Llem,bty comb tant, the first m fune, 
The lasting glory of his native diane (7) 
Rash and unthinking men, at kngth be wise, 
Consult you safety, aud resizo the pnze 
Jot tempt supasor force but timely fis 
‘Tho v1,c0u of lus 11m, the qua knew of his eve 
In the name of the proput—lizz! Captam Jchn Godficy, in Ine quarto pany hiet on 
The Useful Scrence of Defente (1747), calls Bagg “ the Atl of the ewin 1,” “and may 
he Jong,” the captan contmucs, “1emain the gladiating state ! Jn hin stien,zth, resol 
tion, and tmparalickd judgment conspac | to form a matchless masta: There waa a 
majesty Rhone in his countonance and blazed im all his actious beyond all I ever saw”? 
And yct the erptain was old cuough to have seen Maribuionzh, and Purcrbotough, at d 
Lu,cue, and Dalia, and Vendone Pcthaps thoee heros, although their actions 
wae cutanly “ blaring,” woe not very “ maystic’? as to then countenames Chct- 
nood, m lis History of du Stage, tells us that 11,g formed him that he had not 
bon, ht A shut for twenty ycus, but had sold sume dozens The arstociacy were his 
purveyors of body-hnen In tho sath volume of Dodskv's Culler tion of Fugitives 
Paces, thero are some verses by the witty Doctor Byiom of a sword contest between 
Figg and Sutton, m which the first was sictoiou. Figg opy< ured on the stage calm 
and sedate, “with a fiesh shaven pate” They wore “armies,” too Figg's arm was 
enencled with # bluo ribbon, button’s with a red one ‘The fortune af the day was 
for w long time suspended, till Tisz hit bis oppoucnt @ stivke on tho knee, anil 20 dis 
abled hun At his amphitheatre m the Oxford Rood he cngaged with not only Sutton, 
but “‘Willam Holmes and Felix MnacGuire, the two first (Hibernxe) and roost pro- 
found swordsmon of the kingdom of Iicland *Tis not,” the adv crtwoment sete forth, 
“the sceidental blow which Rh Holmes received on lus motacarpus the Iset ume be 
foughtwith Mr Figg has cooled hu courage, or given room to Mr MacGuire to decline 
tus interest.” Ax impression of Figg’s card has been sold for exght guineas, 
z 5—s 
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diamond buckles, deck his radiant person: but for that anmistakeable 
self-satiafied amirk, and that ridiculously diminutive “kit,” and that ex- 
quisitely pointed toe, you might mistake the predecessor of Vestria and 
D’Egville for a dancing-master. It’ is fated that the Rake—whether ho 
have rings on his fingers, or bells on hia toca, or not—shdll have, for the 
present, music wherever he goes. Besides the twanging of the French 
horn—the probabilities are a little violated by its profesuor presuming to 
sound that inatrument while his worship, Squire Thoman, is conferring 
with Captain Saltabadil—besides the squeaking of Mr. Essex’s kit, wo 
have the strumming of a harpsichord, touched by the fignre with tho 
enormous periwig, who sits with his back to the audience. Ife in trying 
over a new opera, The Rape of the Subines.* "The dramatis persona appear 
on the fly-leaf, and include the name of Senesino. But majora canamus! 
ever the back of the maestro's chair there hangs, to trail at length far 
over the ground, a document, resembling several “ yards of songs” tacked 
to 2 bill of costs in a Chancery suit, and inscribed with an enumeration of 
the gorgeous presents bestowed on thr Italian opera-ningor, Farinelli, by 
the nobility and gentry of this kingdom. ‘The extremity of the schedule 
half covera an engraving, representing a lady of fashion kneeling at an 
altar erected before the statue of the illustrious roprino ; and exclaiming, 
Jabel-wise, “ One God, one Farinclli,"—an impious ejaculation attributed 
tu somo aristocratic female devotee of the siguor. Poor Farinellif He 
was the friend of princes, and abounded in diamond snufi-boxex, but his 
singing, after all, must baye resembled the tootle-tooing of a flute, 

This then is the morning’s reflection hearing on the previous night's 
entertainment of T. R., Exq. It anmat be admithd that while evidences of 
vanity und frivolity are pleutifal enongh, yorug Tom's pursuits do not, ax 
yet, appear outrageously vicious. On that long schedule over the chair 
you read that Thomas Rakewell, Esq., has presented a golden snuff-hox, 
chased with the story of Orpheus charming the brutes, to Farinelli. By 
the way, why shouldn't the periwigged uukuown at the harpsichord be 
the signor himself? There is nothing so very unpardonable in making 
ench gifty. At least, the apologist may urge, there are no soda-water 
buttles, betting books, ends of cizara—were thoxc vanities then invented ?— 
about, to mark the sensual, unprofitable mode of life adopted by this 
@oluded young man. Tom avems, at the worst, to be aimply wanting hin 
time; and the student of Fielding, when he has well considered Hogarth's 
Tevée, will turn to the description of a fashionahle Du nothing's day, as set 
forth in Joseph Antrews: “In the morning 1 arove, took my great stick, 
and walked ont in my green frock, with my hair in popers (a groan fron 








* The figure of tho inhestro at the harpsichord has by rome commentators been hell 
to be Handel, but there fs no evidence to go to the jury. It must certainty bo remem- 
hored that he who was afterwards to write tho Messiah was at one petiod of his carrot 
Shanager of the Italian Operas but I don’t think it Nkely that he would his 
indroings at Tom Rakewell's lovées, ‘Besides, Bratupton mates Ais rake tay, “To 
Bononcini’s mate T adhere.” B. and H. were sworn fot. 
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Adams), and sauntercd about till ten. Went to the auction; told 
Lady —— sho had a ditty face; laughed heartily at something Cap- 
tom —— sud,—I cant remember what, for I did not very weil hoar it; 
whispered Lord ———; bowed to the Duke of —— ; and was going to bid 
for a sunff-box, but did not, for fear I should have had it. Fiom two to 
four dressed mymlf (A groan) Fow to uxdined (A groan) Six to 
«ight coffie-house; aght to mnc Drury Lane playhonse; mine to ten Lin- 
wolus Inn Ficlds”—you sce Ficlding does not make Mr Abrabam Adams 
gioan at the mention of coffec-houses and theatris—* Ten to twelve draw- 
Jug-icom. (A meat groan) At which Adams said with some vehemence, 
‘ou, this » below the Ife of an anunal, hardly above vegetation’ ” 

And so it 15, but word 1s to follow vice active mm leu of vies 
puave Promptu, sound the whistle, and «hilt the sucne, ye carpenters. 
We come to the thud tabl.au of the Ztuke » Progress 

Orge and, Lam afraid the less sud about at the better; yet thae 
must be ome dcfmite record mide cf this staze in Tom's journey ; and. 
Mux al, Lam wating abeut Wilh un Herath’s works and time; about 
the suckling «{ fools, indeed, but ret the chronrcles of smul beer Truth 
must out, and Tom 1s gong to the degs with die uliul evaftness = Act 
thice acpresents a very diifuicnt scone cf dissip ition to the dull sensuahty 
cf the topas m the Modan Mednught Conrersation, tor alas! woman, 
vierous, and impudent, and filkn, but still, under Hoguth’s pencil, 
angche dly beautiful, 13 thae ‘Lomi fa gone in foragn wines, drank 
en the spkndid and disreputable premiscs, he condexcends to patromre, 
‘Ltre are nine ladus, two billid sinccs, and a diawer (in the back- 
sound) vistble, but cnly two genthimcn Tom hrs just been robbed of 
lus watch by the fur onc who diclucs she adorns bin Far one 
Namba 1 pases the stolen propaty to fan one Numbcr 2; and far 
one Number 38—a sery hidcous negicsa matcd—looks on with a grin 
of apposal, ‘Ino far ons hue quunikd, and one 1s squirting 
aqua-vite from het mouth at ha adverary; the shot as a good 
one, and the ringe 1s lona, at least thie fiet In the background 
another daughter of Tully 1s sctting fre to 4 map of the world. A 
zich munor of Vance glass has bern smashed in a wuffle; but Thomas 
will pay for all, or will hive the damage with that other mtoxicated 
gentleman, whose wig falling off revenly his neat black crop beneath, 
Ife 1s quite smbecil., and 1s as a sheep for the shearers, The portraits 
of the twelve Casears grace this abode of revehy; while the Kutcat 
cfigy of mine host, Pontx, looks down sm plethoue reremty on the 
agreeable scene. Mine hoot, }ou hive the best of it; the trumph of the 
fair ones is short-hyed; the bradks of Bridewelt wait for them, and there 
as hemp galore to beat. After all—-for apoplexy, an uxense information, or 
a man kuled at an ogie, may put 4 stop to Pontne’s profite—those ragged 
rulnatrela and ballad-singcts, who como bawlmg and twangmg in, may 
derive mont benefit from the joyous company and the gay life. They fast, 
these scrnpors and caterwaulers; 20 do the beggars. We go to India, and 
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returning, find our old vagabond acquaintances as ragged as ever, and yet 

not older, so it scema. ‘They watch the procession defile, the panorama 

unroll, the farce play itself through; they watch and grin, and shout, and call 

‘us noble captains, aud fair indica, and have their share of our loose coppers, 

and sce us all out. Our friends die, but the vagabonds remain and flourish. 
[And I Lave seen the reed of the righteous beguing their brend.* 

I cannot be more explicit in describing young Thomas's evening's 
entertainment, beyond hinting that, to judge frem the trophies in the 
foreground, he has been {o a masquerade, and in a conflict with somo 
semi-paralytic watchman—where is Captain Sultabadil?—has carried off 
the ataff and Jantcrn of the guardian of the night. Many more pages could 
he devoted to the couxideration of the Pontacian symposium; but J can't 
tell all the things that are on the tip of my tongue. I can’t tell them, at 
least, on Cornhill. There ia reverence due to young readers. You must 
wait until the advent of my cleplunt folio. Meanwhile, go you to 
Hogarth’s own picture, and study its rad detaile, 

It is to be noted ay an intentional feature of this young man’s career, 
that from the first he ix, as to the belongings of his own sex, Alone, The 
ualucky lad ia an orphan, nay, most probably has never known a mother's 
care, I can’t dixcover in his after career, until bis marriage, that he has 
any friends, nay, that any living soul save Mra. Sarah Young, the milliner, 
eares anything about him. Ile has, even, no ashociates, young and wild 
as himeclf; and knows nobody bey ond tayern-drawera, prize-fighters, and 
buffoons, ic is solitary in the midst of all this revelry and all this vice. 
Probably Hogarth so isolated him to concentrate the tragic interest of 
the drama in his person; and yet, I think, some thought prepense must 
have moved lim to teach us that a pocket full of money, lavishly gpont,, 
won't buy ws friends, or even companions, more reputable than Captain 
Saltabadil, or Lieutenant Sparafucile, or “ Yrs. W™ Stub.” 

Yet Thorns Rukewell, Exy., goes to Court, All kinds of queer people 
could make their bow at St. James's a century and a quarter ago; and a 
birthday reception was almost as incongruous # medley as one of those New 
Year's night balls ut the Czar’s Winter Palace, to which almost every man 
in St. Petersburg who cun munage to raixe a dress cont, aud a pair of 
patent leather boots, was invited. Moreover, in 1735, there were two 
exotllent recipes for becoming a nun of fashion: to wear fine clother, and 
to frequent the coflee-louser, Now-o-duyx, dress has ecaxed to denote 


* The Casa, —ouly six of them are visible, but'wo may be permitted to asbume 
the existence of the remaining hali-dozen,—have been barbarounly mutilated. ‘Tho 
heads have boon eut bodily from the canvas, with ouc exception, Nero. To completo 
the propriety of the exemption there should surely have been added to the Creare a 
silkquetic, at least, of Elagubalas, Pray note the isce and figure of the woman ballad- 
singer yelllug ont tho “Black Joke,” the melody of which questionable ditty was 
selected by Thomas Moore whereto to set the curionsly antithetical words bogiming 
Sublime was the warning that liberty spoke.” J think the air is also known by tho 
ttle Of the “ Sprig of shamrock #0 green.” 
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rank, and clubs and the ballot have done away with coffee-honse lite. 
Where can a man “drop in" now, and boast thet he has mingled with 
“the wits?” Bah! the wits themselves have departed in peacer Grub 
Street is pulled down, and Buttons's, Wills’s, Toms's are shadows. 
Nevertheless, Thomas, in raiment of most astounding splendour, shall gu 
to Court. So wills it Hogarth, in Act the Fourth of the Rake's Progress. \t 
isthe lat of March, the birthday of Queen Caroline, and likewise Bt. David's 
day. With his usual happy ingenuity, Hogurth has fixed the date by the 
introduction of a Welsh gentleman (doubtless, a lineal descendant of 
Coptuin Fluellen), who—a prodigions leek adorning his hat—ia marching 


proudly along St. Jamos’s Street. Thia Cambro-Briton carries his hands’ 


in a muff—a somewhat strange ornament for a gentleman; but muffs 
were much worn at this time. You may see a beau with a muff in 
Hogarth's Tuste in High Life; and I remember that Voltaire, in his Siéele 
de Louis Quinze, tells ua, that when Damiens attempted to assassinate the 
woll-beloved king, the courtiers, in connequence of the intense cold, had 
their hunds thrust in enormous muffs. 

‘Tom, embroidered, laced, and powdered up to the eyes, goes to Court 
in a sedan-chair. It is a hired one, No. 41, und the hinder chairman, by 
the leek in his bat, would also appear to be a Welshman. The rake's 
affairs have been going but badly lately. He is deeply dipped. He has 
nude duchs and drakes of all the ready money, all the India bonds and 
inortgages, all the leases and re-leases. He has been shaking his elbow, 
my dear, Hogarth insista very plainly on the gambling clement in his 
career. In front of his sedan a group of blackguard boys are gambling on 
the fags of St. James’s Street. Two shocblacks are deep in dice. Two 
ther ragged little losels—one a news-hawker, it would appear by the 
““poat-horn in his girdle, and who carries a voting- -ticket in his hat; the 
other absurdly accoutred in the dilapidated periwig of some adult gambler 
gone to gricf—are equally deep in cards. ‘The hand visible to the spectator 
that of the boy in the wig—shows only black pips; and on @ post you 
read the word “ black.” On the other hand, a flash of lightning breaks 
through the stormy sky,* and points direct to IF hite's uotorious gaming- 
house. Tho allusion is passably signuifteunt. It is, doubtless, at White's 
that Tom has gambled away the paternal thousands ; but, be it as it may, 
it in in St. James's Street, going to the birthday drawing-room, that the 
rake fuels the first practical effect of the heraldic monition—“ Beware !"* 
The sheriff of Middleex has been long running up and down in his 
builiwick secking for Tom; and now two catchpoles march up to the 
sedan-chair, and capture the body of Thomas Rakewell, him to have and 
to hold at the suit of our sovereign Lord the King and somebody elae— 
very possibly the tailor who had made that fine suit of lace clothes for him, 
The poor wretch, at beat but « fuint-hearted shirker of responsibilities, is 








* ‘The sky, and iulovd the whole background of the fourth tableau, are very badly 
engraved, and, evidently, not hy Hogarth. 
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‘quite oerwhelmed and cowed at his arrest. Not yet, however, is he to 
Ianguish in the Fleet or the Matubalees, Mra, Sarah Young, the milliner, 
happens to Le passing with hor bandbox. Her tender heart in touched st 
the aight of the perfidioua Tom's misery. leas her for a good woman ! 
Sho lays her hand on the catchpole's arm. Sho “stays harsh justice in 
its mid carcer;" she whips out a washlcather bag full of moncy, and 1 
declare that she pays Tom's debt and costs, nnd very presumably gives the 
catchpoles a guinca for themselves. 

Thomas, there ig yet time. Thomas, you may make Sarah Young an 
honest woman, assist her in the millinery business, and become a repu- 
table citizen, occasionally indulging in connubial junketings ot Sadler's 
Wells, or tho Bell at Edmonton. There is time. The veiled Indy comes 
on the eve of that fatal supper to warn the libertine, Don Juan, The 
Commendatore knocks a loud rap at the front door before he eomes up- 
ataire, Even Sganarelle was saved—although he lust his wages. He quaked 
and repented amid the terrors of that Feast of Stqne, Turn again, Thomas; 
ere thou herdest with swine. Alas! I think the wretched yonth might have 
turned indeed, if he had had a father or mother, IIe had none, and thero 
‘wus no fatted calf at home. There way Sarah Young; and —— 

‘Thus he requites her in Act the Fifth—the last act in most dramas; 
but there ure more to come in Tom’s life history. Released from the eatch- 
poles’ claws, the ungrateful Rakewell, now become mercenary, hunts up 
what is called a “City fotune.” A rich old maid, dreadfully ugly, and 
with a decided cast in her cye, is foolish enough to murry him; and 
married the hadly-assorted pair are in Maryleboue Church. See them at 
the altar. The parson is purblind, the clerk is gnunt and hungry-looking. 
‘The rake his grown unheulthily fat. The bride is very splendid and 
hideous. Not so the little charity-boy, who adjusts the hassock for her to 
kneel upon. He basa pretty, innocent fice, but his clothes are patched 
and ragged, as if the governors of the Charitable Grinders, to whore school 
he belongs, didn’t treat him very liberally. Indecd, there is a woeful 
want of charity visible in the whole proceeding. Arachne bas been busy 
with the poor-box; and an overgrown »} ider’s web haa been woven over 
the orifice of that charitable coffer. A crack runs through the ninth 
commandment on the tablet within the communion-raila. Two dogs 
are snarling at one ancther.* In the distant aisle, the pow-openers and 
almawomen are squabbling, and een coming to blows—clapperclawing 
one another with great fury—over the largess given by the bridegroom ; 
while—can 1 believe my eyes ?—there appears, meckly knecling as brides- 
maid, and holding up the bride’s train, a comely young woman, who bears 
a remarkable resemblance to Mrs. Sarah Young. Surely, it is somewhat 





* The presence of these animals in tho sacred edifics has boon objocted to as an 
anomaly ; but it must be remembered that church doors stood open somewhat wider 
than st present in Hogarth’s time, and that it was one of tho specified dutivs of tho 
‘beadle to “wie Tix Doos our oF THE cuURCH.” The beadie in Hogarth’s picture 
is probably busied in counting his gaina on the church-stepe. 
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overdoing charity and longsuffering for her to officiate at the martiage of* 
this wrinkled harridan with the man she has loved. Perhaps the likeness 
may be accidental; or, perhaps, it may be acceptable as a supportable 
hypothesis that Sarah, deprived of her capital by her generosity to the 
rake in his distress, has been compelled to give up the millinery busines, 
and go into service as lady's-maid to the squinting spinster, oven as Lydia 
became handmaiden to the widow Green. Her mistress being married, 
shoe accompanies her to church, and tells not her love, but suffers, and 
loves on unrepiningly. 

The money Rakewell got hy this marriage of perjury goes very soon 
in the pandcmonium where his first patrimony was wasted, He gambles 
it away. The scene of the gaming-house is terrible. Artistically, it is 
one of the finest compositions ever designed by a painter. ‘The rake, now 
haggard and battered, bare-pated, carelessly arrayed, frantic at his losses, 
Imeels with uplifted arn and clinched fist, uttering vain iraprecations to 
Heaven. He is ruined, body and bones. A drunken lord hugs a bully 
who ateala his silver-hilted sword. Another magnifico, sumptuoualy attired, 
ia borrowing moncy of an ancient usurer in rage ;—he knew Tom's father 
well, but would not lend the beggared profligate a guinca now. Of all 
the dreadful company the money-lender is sober, cool, and collected, and 
makes a nent entry in his memoranda of his loan to my lord. One man 
lhas gone to sleep; another, an old gambler, seems stupefied by his teverses, 
and cannot hear the waiter-lad who brings him a glass of liquor, and 
bawls in his ear for payment. It is but 9 rqualid kind of Hades, and 
thero is no trast. A fierce black dog—he is the usurer'a watch-dog 
‘Toar’em, you may he surc—leaps up at the blaspheming rake, and adda 
by his yelling to the ontery of thir demoniacal crew. A sharper, whoss 
fuee we cannot sce, but whose flabby, covetous hand is strangely sug- 
geative, takes ndvantage of a sudden alorm to purloin the stakes on the 
table. Do you know what the alarm iy? It is Fire. Some crazed despe- 
rado has been brandishing a flmnbean. The wainscot catches. The watch 
come bursting in, and Hades is in flames! 

The race of “silly Tom,” begnn at Epsom, is nearly ran. Tattenhaem 
Corner has been turned Jong ago, and he is fast approaching the post and 
the Judge's chair. But he bas a couple more stands to pass. Behold the 
penultimate in Act the Seventh of this eventful history. Tom is a hope- 
less captive for debt in the Flect Privon. He has squandered the “ city 
fortune” of his aquinting wife. ‘The gold ia gone; but the oblique-eyed 
lady remains to plague and torture him with her face and her reproachea. 
She visits him in prison, only to scold and abuse. Thomas is on his last 
legs. He has turned dramatic suthor, and bas written a play, which he 
has sent to Manager Rich, and which Manager Rich won't have. “ 8ir,— 
I have read your play, and find it will not doe. Yours, J.B." Such is 
the impresario’s curt form of refusal. The keeper—a crafty-looking suo- 
cemor of the far-famcd Bambridge, with hia big key and his yawning 
account-book, glozes, over tho shoulder of the penniless spendthrift, and 
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demands “ garnish.” The boy from the neighbouring tavern won't leave 
the pot of porter unless he is paid for it. Trust is dead; and the mauu- 
seript of the rejected pliy would not bring twopence, even as waste 
paper. 

liither, unalterable in her devotion, comer the poor wronged milliner to 
cowfort the ruincd nan. Unhappily her visit ix paid at the time when 
the vixen lady with the amnint is present. ‘There is a passage of arms, or 
rather of words, between the two. ‘The ex-old maid has the best of the 
encounter over the ex-young one. Sarah faints; the legitimate 
Mrs, Rukewell shaking her fist at, and vitaperating her. Some pity ix to 
le found even in this ubode of woe. A miserable inmate amsints the 
fainting Sarah. Poor wretch! he has every mark of having Jong been an 
inhabitent of this dismal manaion, Frou his pocket is peudent a scroll, 
on which is written: “A scheme to pay the National Debt. By J. L., 
now a prisoner in the Fleet.” All his attention is given to the debts of the 
Commonwealth. His own private liabilities be has forgotten, Sarah has 
a child with her—lom's child, alas !—and the crics of this infant serve—— 
fur you really hear them, a3 it were—to heighten the sad interest of the 
scene, On the tester of a bed ave a huge pair of wings, doubtless the 
erack-brained invention of some ynisoner who hay striven to wile away 
the weary hours of his confinement by vain attempts to imitate Dedulus; 
but there is a chemist in the background happily absorbed in contem- 
Dating his retort, and caring nothing for all the noise and squalor and 
wretchedness around him, We will drop the eurtain, if you please, 

To raise it again in Act the Eighth, and last; in one of the wards of 
Bedlam. ‘Tom Rakewell has gone stark, staring: nad, and nds here 
here ainong the maniacs that gilber, and thone that howl, and those that 
fancy themselves kings and popes. Ie ends here ou straw, naked and 
clawing himself, and manacled. Yut Sarah Young, the woman whom he 
has wrongcd, is with him to the Iast, and comforts aud cheristes him; 
and—Heaven be merciful to us all! So ends the Lake's Progress; a 
drama in Eight Acts, as I have designated it, and, assuredly, one of the 
snddest and most forcible drancas that waa ever conceived by human brain, 
or executed Ly human hand. I have dwelt at this length upon it, because 
I think it exhihity, in the superlative degree, the development of thore 
qualities in art and in philosophy which have made William Hogith so 
justly fimous 
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The House that Aohn Raitt. 


Jar hoarse m which M: John Compwy hved ind dicd 15 to be let, o1 to 
be sold to the Iughest bidder bs successor as gomg “ faithar West” 
Tou the wiy wath this genervion = Lhe homes im whith thar fathas 
dwalt and prospered, and mide their fatunes—the geod old reomy family 
mesicns, m the haart cf the Mcehey chs, are not gocd cnongh for them 
Shey must spend the anhentanec iu the wazhlourhocd cf the pus 
Allthan finds they tall you, live am these aegicns, aid at a 400 mnch, 
mae convament for them Lhe sucersscr, therclon, ¢f the Jate Ma John 
Comp my, enly dots bhe the st ef the world, when Le wghs fir ste atencd 
spuccam aimee feluond le atmesy hue, und enngates fom Leadenhall 
Strect to Westminster 

There we miutest ype, dreads, cf thisee wing in iticn and, after 
the lyse cf a few menths all that wall be ldt cf Vi Comp my’s cnee 
fiuving ud peputcus cstillshmeut will Te the walls of his descited 
heuse Le wall be sae Grd fr miny to watch the aller zrowth cf this 
eatin The rei, slamn, sung stave pile, with dats du tered so 
caitrens wall Pe pulled dewn ind st so miny lety ct brick wd. plister 
Te what vile uss the ciny ty site will Te put, at hes not in my knowledge 
forced = My nund ts antated Fy asi cssron cf rumours L hen ct a 
zulwiy stihen oacac day, cn the acst they td to ame cf om extension 
cl the mula, then wan, cfu ycat succt, G2 sya of offices nd. 
chambers Lb decs netamuch matter T shill never 7 iss that way aun 
When Ma Company 5 once fumoms acsidence 8 Lictted cut, Bhe anctha 
Cuthige, Peadenball Sacce willanct be Tcaden dl sticet, the City will 
net le the City tome 1, deel, who hue wecnded the steps ot that 
venue rble mmsien, man and ky, Gay Wok day (holiday 4 cvcepted), for 
ftlty yous, om Iudly 2¢ahzo the adescf 4 London without Mr Comp my’s 
house 

Its cul, that his sucecssor ms nunded to build a fine ncw minuon of 
Jus own m the wisteershe regions ch Wintdhall He has been tllang 
ibeut at now evar since goed Mh Comp my s decease, but he cannet make 
up his mind whether to content himscit with wi Itdhan piliee or with v 
Getne eathad Ma Compmy wis tbove ul teppery of thithind = He 
Jad an cye to business, net to show, and his hus wis good to: buamess 
TMpows Morcover, he wis too proud, uter he had acéncd fiom trade, 
to Tye am hid lodgings, ws hus successor 1s tbout to do And with 
lodgings! The dig-end of a pubhe heasc ! Pasang up Vitona Sacet, 
the ether day, with a fiund to Took at the new Victor: 2ulwiy station, 
the place trken for the tr msaction of the baness of the Ite Ma Company 
was pomtcd out fo inc And when I saw the wictchcd, attcnmated, wedge- 
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shaped affair—more bke a house built of cards, than of dignified masonry 
—I could not help exclaiming to my companion, in bitte:nosa of spirit, 
“ Call you that thing an India House, indeed ?” 

Ido not purpose to follow my new master to his West-end lodgings. 
Not that, in the abstract, I have any objection to a tavern; for, in hiv early 
days, Mr. Company transacied business at the Bull lun, in Bishopsgate 
Street ; or at the Nag’s Mead, over against Bishopsgate Church. For Mr. 
Company was aman of mall beginnings ; and bemg thrifty, as became 
him at finst, he was slow to spend his snbstamee on euch costly commodities 
as brick und mortar. When he first went to Leadunhall, he took, at a 
yearly rent of 1001, the house huown by that name, the opeity of Sir 
William Ciaven, and thae be lived and transxted buuness for many 
yours; and what soit of u 1sidence it was, may be Icamt by the inspec- 
tion of a iare print, from an old Dutch painting in the posession of Mr. 
Pulman, formerly an estccuicd scrvant of Mr. Company. 
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‘Tt was not until a comparatively recent period, when the good gentle- 
mau’s trade had insensibly drifted into conquest, and much to his own 
chagrin he had become the owner of forts, os well as factories, in the 
East, and was fast swelling into a possensor of extensive territories, aud 
lord of I know not how many millions of subjects, that he became the pro- 
prictor of a dignified mansion of his own }uilding. As his eatate increaned, 
he added to, and ornamented the structure, until it grew into the stately 
eiifice which has absorbed the best part of my life.* 

Teannot go to work elsewhere. Why shouldI? Ihave served my 
time. My sands of business-life have run out. I am too old now to 
reconcile myself to any new associations. I cannot, with complacency, 
foster the idea of the diurnal walk down Whitchall, jostled by the young 
popinjays of the Foreign Office and the Treasury. It was bruited, at 
one time, that the former—the gentlemen who do the foreign business 
of Mr. Bull—were to share with Mr. Company's successor one vast 
quadrilateral abode. I shudder at the thought of the consequences, 
1 have heard that the foreign gentlemen are wont to smoke all day 
at their office; and I cannot forget that smoking is a vice, against 
falling into which it was the custom of Mr. Company, in mort impressive 
Jangnage, to warn his young gentlemen, before he dismissed them for the 
East. I have heard the vencrablo muster illustrate, in the preacnce of a 
suore or 80 of fine young striplings, iu his military committce-room, with 
such a flow of forcible and appropriate words, the dreadful tendencies of 
the pipe, that every youth in Mr. Company's presence, who had com- 
menced his downward carecr with a mild Havannah, must have seen a 
dvendfal end before him—dying of delirium tremens in a ditch—and must 
have felt the delinquent weeds turning to red-hot cinders in his pocket, 
heneath the kindling cloquence of the experienced monitor. And now, 











* The engraving on the opposite page is a facsimile of an old print, representing 
tho Bouse in Leadenhall Strect, in which tho Enst India Company transacted their 
‘bnainess between the years 1648 and 1726. It was described us “a very largo building 
with rpacioun rooms, very commodious for such public concern,” with an extensive 
hall or vestibule, a courtyard, and a garden, with warehouses on the Lime Street side, 
hy which the Company's goods were carried in and out. This structure cecaped the 
iavayes of the Great Fire. But in 1726 it wae pulled down ; the Company's business 
hind ontgrown the capacltica of the house ; and a new building was erected on the old 
Hite, the Company, whilst the work of reconstruction was going on, tranancting their 
affnirs at tho ald Custom Iouse, in Fenchurch Strect. The house erected in 1726 is 
deveribed by some contemporary writers as “vory magnificent, in the Dorie order.” 
But after the Company expahded into conquerors and rulers, some doubt of the magni- 
ficence of their house appears to have Leen entertained ; what was a splendid abode 
for a corporation of morchants wus held to be a niean acylum for tho sovereigns of a 
great ompiro; and tho India Jonze was thon doscribed hy Mr. Pennant as “not 
worthy of the Lords of Hindostan.” Before the end of tho century, the Comy 
themselves grew ashamed of their unassuming tenement, and they decorated it with 
its present portico, and othorwise improved the building. ‘Tho new works wera com- 
ieuced in 1797, and completed two years afterwards, Mr. Jupp, the Company's 
surveyor, Leing the architect, Subsequent additions were made hy Cockerell aud. 
Wilkins. 
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to think that this good man’s counter-blast should be so forgotten; that 
there is a near prospect of even his domestic servants, vitiated by example, 
doing their work with pipes in their mouths! 

‘West-cnd habits will be the natural growth of a West-end atinosphere. 
The once regular, punctual cstablishment of Mr. Company, transplanted 
to the neighbourliood of the Parks, will dribble into office at one o'clock. 
‘Ten o'clock, ante meridiem, was Mr. Company’s time; and it pleased him to 
see his servants, exeept upon especial occasions, such as as court-dayx, 
or the despatch of a mail to the East, clear out at four o'clock. There 
was a gencral stir at the great house about that hour; and for years I had 
iy dinner, close upon Ball's Pond, at the hour of five; recovering sufli- 
ciently therefrom before cight, to despatch two hours’ extra work befure 
retiring to rest. But now the late Mr. Company's servants do not know 
when they may get home, Their master comes and gocs at all hours, Ile 
jus other duties to perform, and other places to attend. Her mont Gracious 
Majosty requires bis presence at the Palace; the High Court of Parliament 
has need of him at St. Stephen’s; a Cabinet Council of the great Ministers 
of State cannot do without his particular wisdom in Downing Street. He 
ust come to office when he can—when other people will let him. It was 
not so with Mr. Company, who had his own time at his command, and 
kept business hours, fiom ten to four, like a good citizen and a guod 
Christian, 

And very excellent domestic servants had Mr. Company, who lived 
with him in hix great house, and did his business with regularity and 
precision. Me paid them handsomely, and they served him well, “A 
good day's wage for a good day’s work,” was his motto. ‘There was nut 
un establishment in all the country whercat men wronglit more diligently 
during their appointed time, or were better cared for at the end of it. 
Good Mr. Company had many ways of showing his kindness, or what he 
was wont to call, his gratitude, to his servants. Ouce a year he furmally 
thanked thein in the Court-room. For any especial proficiency shown— 
proficiency combined with diligence—he would, in the most gracious 
manner, increase the wages of the worthy servant; 50 that every one had 
a atrong incentive to exertion, fecling that he was pure of his reward, He 
bestowed liberal pensions upon lis old servants, and established a provi- 
dent fund, whereto he contributed lurgely from his own stores, for the 
relief of the widow and the orphan. And he was always prony to take into 
lis establishment the sons of those who had verved him well; for he held 
that euch service founded an irresistible claim to his patronage, and he 
had no light fancies on the score of what is now called public competition. 
He took iuto lis pay whomaoever be pleased, and would have thought it 
a shame not to have about him men in the second and third generation 
of hereditary service; so that even a humble clerk like myself would 
frel, as hia sons grew up sround him, writing fair, legible hands, that ho 
would, under Providence and good Mr. Company, be able to find deuks 
tor them in the great mansion in Leadenhall. There was, 1 have often 
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‘been told, much comfort and sustentation in this thought; but thereof I 
know nothing of myself, my hopes in that direction having been sorely 
blighted about the same time, and in the same mournful manner, az the 
great hopes of the British nation were cut off by the untimely death ot 
her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, the grief and anxiety 
engendered by which lamentable event brought my Emily Jane, a week 
afterwards, in her twentieth year, to the grave, with her searce-born baby 
at her brenat. 

A solitary man ever since, I have seen the sons and the grandsons of my 
fellow-servauts enter Mr. Company's establishment, and I have rejoiced in 
their snecess. I have not yet Inonght myself to think that the Civil Sers 
vice Commissioners would have fostercd the growth of a more exemplary 
class of public finctiounries, Tt is true that many may have gone into hin 
house, knowing little or nothing of the special business which they were to 
he called uyon to perform. But, in these days of competitive examinations, 
the case is no better; for a capacity to name the person who introduced 
Homer's writings into Greece, or to describe the functions of the Areopagite, 
doves not help a man to understand the system of revenue collection on the 
eatnten of the Jate Mr. Company ; and I doubt whether a youth is likely 
to learn whether a pergunnah is a human being, a wild beast, or a tract of 
country, less promptly and accurately, for having a father or an elder 
brother to explain it to him. But it was good Mr. Company's notion 
that, in every large establishment like his, there should be good heads and 
good hands, The good hand» might grow into good heads, but, if not, he 
said he must go abroad in search of the latter. And he often did 20; 
looking only for merit, and finding it sometimes in unexpected places, 
Thus there was a just balance preserved between the hands and the 
heada; and he was wont to observe sometimes, in a jocular way, that he 
supposed, under the new rystem, there would be nothing but heads; 
everybody thinking it his vocation to dictate despatches, and nobody con- 
dencending to write them. 

Among Mr. Company's servants, fiom time to time, have been some 
distinguished authors, known and honoured by the present generation, and 
presenting fuir claims to the knowledge and the honour of remote posterity, 
Among these was the famous Mr. Hoolc, who translated into English verse 
some of the principal works of the Italian poets, Tasso and Ariosto— 
regarding one of which tranalations a noble English bard observed, taunt- 
ingly, that it was “ but 90-s0,"—which muat not be held to detract from 
the Jearned gentleman’s reputation as a servant of Nr. Company, who 
carried on no Jinlian trade. Mr. Hoole lived before my time; but there 
‘was another celebrated writer, of whose large head and emall legs I have 
a lively recolicction—the late Mr. Charles Lamb. He wns a highly- 
esteemed author in his time, and is still held in pleasant remembrance by 
the whole Anglo-Saxon race. Literary aspirants from the United States of 
America have come down to Mr. Company's house in Leadenhall Strect, 
on a pilgrimage to sce the atool on which Mr. Lamb performed the dutics 
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of his office, Those duties were neither of an imaginative nor a humorous 
Kind, and I have not heaid that he attamed to any very high place in 
Mr. Company’s establuhment But we are all im our house rather prond 
of lam, the more capecially as he onca let fall a very famous joke, which 
the tradinona of Leadenhall Street will “not willngly let die” It having 
been rematked to lum one day, by the head of is department, that he 
waa in the habit of commg somewhat Jate to office, he pleasantly replied 
that he “ made up for at by gomp away culy ” 

Thee were other storus told conaimmg hun wherof I can only 
remember one, namely, that on a ceitzn occasion, playing at cards, he 
observed to a fiend, “If dirt wae trumps, what hands you would hold!” 
aremmh which, 1f made to one of his fUllow-se1\ ants, must have had strictly 
matenal application, for, figmatively, Ma Comp ny sdomcete servants have 
always been famous for clean hands ‘Though contmuilly beset by suitors 
with long pmses and a natural gift of bubury, it a net cn record that, 
though many have been tempted, they ever once yiclded to temptation 
I know one who might quietly have gown zich mm this woy, had he w 
willed, but who, hymg a funy that his increased fast than Ing 
‘Wages, 18 now poo: and an debt 

We have not had many jokes tocnliven us since worthy Mr Lamb 
retncd on his pension, mdecd, the atmoxphae of Mr Compimy 4 house 
a4 rather solumn and decorouy, and such Icvitus (whereol, however, I 
confiss my sclf to be weakly toler mt) may be xcguded as cut of place 
‘ns, howcvu, 1 of the natme cf a digission on pucnthcs 
M: Compmy hid other say «dh tingmshid servants, who occupud Ingh 
places in lis howe ‘There wis the cclcbr ited historian Mr J umcs Mill, 
who wrote an account of India m thiec voluincs quate, which I read 
with much attention, afta office hems, im the fast ycary cl any Feavace, 
before the famous bitte of Watcloo, which r¢sitlted m the defeat of 
Napoleon Bonaputes troops and the downfall of the usinper We wore 
acasonably proud of Mi Juues Mill, but as years aly anced we took a 
still greater pride im lis son, who was Licught up amongst us, and who, 
at he did not nnbibe philosophy wath bis mothe » milk, must hos dowd 
xb an some odd corncr of Mi Company's house ‘This was the great 
logician and pohtical ccononust, Mz Jolin Stuart Mull, whose wisdom waa 
not infisor to thit of King Solomon, o1 of my Lord-Chanc tor Bacon 
I use the 7 wt tense only with icfurcnee to the mcat man’s postion in 
tlus establishment, for 1t delights me to gay that he 2° pull one of the 
Ining ornaments of lus generation, ‘Lhe as another, too, of Mz Com- 
pany’s old scrvanta whose light is etill shining amongst us——whose 
wisdom dehghts in more playful forms of cxpiemion than any to which 
Mr Mul ever condcscendid, but who 1s a philosopbc: mm e#pite of the 
motky, whaein the author of Crotchet Castle and Headlong Halt w 
“omctincs pleased to attire the body of his thoughts. 

A hospitable gentleman, too, m lus day, was Mr. Company. Ile gave 
magnificent banquets on great occasions, and there was continually dowing 
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on, in his hopse, a small wnder-current of festivity. All dey Jong, trays 
were passing to and fro, in the passages and vestibules of his spacious 
mansion, bearing breakfasts of divers sorta, early and late. He determined 
that his principal servanta shonld not faint under their work, and he pro- 
vided them with refreahmenta of a cheering, but not inebrinting kind. 
Whether this good old custom was originally ingrained upon his vocation 
of fea-dealer, I do not pretend to know. But I have often thonght that 
perhaps, as grocers suffer their apprentices to consume figs and raisins at 
discretion (yntil they are sick of them), so thia great, princely tea-dealer 
set no stint upon his supplies of tea. But ahuses presently crept in; and 
tea was commuted for coffee; and coffee for cocoa—until all three were in 
atate of rival currency throngh Mr. Company's Lonse, at all hours, from 
the opening to the closing of the establishment. After some thirty years’ * 
of service, I attained by gradual promotion, a position in the house 
entitling me to the regulation refreshments. Dut scarcely was the good 
old maater cold in his grave, when this privilege war altogether withdrawn, 
and not even a crunih of bread wus to be obtained without paying for it. 
1 was sometimes, under this deprivation, induced to think of the saying off 
a certain driver of a hack cabriolet, in one of the jewx-deaprit of the 
humorons Mr, Punch,—“ The gentecler the purty, the worser the fare.” 
But Iam bound, in honesty, though not in gratitade, to add, that what~ 
ever may have been the intention of the retrenchment, the result was not 
ofherwise than beneficent ; for, although mindful of the very proper moni- 
tion “not to Took a gift-horse in the mouth,” I can say nothing against 
the mild demuleent beverages, gratuitously supplied by Mr. Company to 
his servants, having substituted therefor, at my own charges, a gla of 
Mr. Bass's tonic ile, with the modest acceanpaviment of a hard bisenit, I 
Seel so much advantaged by the change, that 1 du not Legridge the daily 
groat it couts me. 

But it was on the occasion of his great civic banquets that the magni- 
ficent hospitality of this goud gentleman was mest counpicioualy muni- 
fusted. He would never suffer a departing governur, ora commander, to 
go forth on his Oriental mission without bidding him God-speed in the 
richest turtle and she finest elarct. Ihave heard from the chief of my 
department (for being only a clerk, I was not admitted within the pale of 
Mr, Company's personal guests) that these Ixmquets were so well ordered 
that the city has never sen the like of them before or since. They com- 
hined, as I have been told, the splendour of regal festivity with the 
comfort and sociality of a private party. Not only were the right men in 
the right places, but the right number of men were in the right number 
of places. There was no crowding and no confusion. Obsequious waiters 
proffered you, as if hy instinot, the right thing at the right time. There 
was nm anticipation of your particular want, only to be equalled in the 
fabulous entertainments of the “Arsbian Nights? And I have heard 
that the after-dinner eloquence was often of the best kind. The leading 
men of both louses of Parliament sate as guests at Mr. Company's board, 
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And it was with a rare appreciation of the dignity both of the entertainer and 
the entertained that Mr. Harker, or Mr. Toole, the toastmaster, waa wont to 
perform the duties of his office. I have often heard speak of the tone 
of meek but sonorous entreaty with which he invited those present to 
listen to a coming toast :—‘ My lords and gen-tle-men, pray si-lence for 
the chair”—pausing deferentially between each syHable, and, as it were, 
spologizing to the august assembly for his intrusion; differing therein 
greatly from his wont on vulgar occasions, such ao chatity-dinnery, to 
which I have obtained admission by payment of a guinea, and have been 
authoritatively rebuked into attention by the curt, dictatorial mandate—— 
“Silence gentlemen chair ;” as if the toast-master was altogether de- 
meaning himself, and was there only under protest. 

To these bouquets and to others, which Mr. Company called his family 
parties, and which were served with equal magnificence—for he made no 
distinction between his guesta—he wns wont to invite such of his servanta 
as had returned from his East Indian estates, and were recruiting their 
health in the milder climate of their native country. Jt was a complimeut 
due to them by Mr. Company, who being much immersed in business 
during the day, had not time to give receptions to his servants coming 
from abroad, and yet was unwilling to suffer them to slink into England 
and slink out of it altogether unnoticed. I am sure that no one was ever 
a worse soldier or a worse civilian for having partaken of Mr. Company’s 
tartle; and I have often thought, on the other hand, that there may have 
been odd times, when, in that exhausting Eastern climate, the flagging 
zeal and waning energies of his servants, may have been stimulated and 
renewed, by a genial reminiscence of Mr. Company's venerable face, glow- 
ing with Burguady and Benevolence, at the head of that great table, sur- 
rounded by the princes and the honourable of the earth, and with a gallery 
full of beautiful ladies opposite, showering down upon him their angelic 
regarda. T have heard something called “the cheap defence of nations.” 
But I know nothing to which the phrase can be so aptly applicd as to 
Mr. Company's dinners. When they ceased to be given, everything went 
‘wrong. 

Everything went wrong—so wrong, at lust, that Mr. Company was 
killed by the shock. Tow it happened will, perhaps, never be rightly 
explained. There was a great commotion on the good gentleman’s Indian 
estates; and the black people rose up against their white masters, and 
there was bloodshed and terror everywhere. Mr. Company took it sorely 
to heart. He grieved for his distant servants, and he wrought mightily 
to deliver them, sending out, at his own charges, large bodies of troops, 
and otherwise exerting himself to resene hia imperiled people. But there 
was great loss of life and treasure all the same, which was a grievous 
thorn in poor Mr. Company’s flesh; and he groaned in spirit, day and 
night, praying for fortitude and patience to bear it all, which perhaps would 
have been vouchsafed to him if there had uot been worse trials behind, 
Tt fell out that when things wore at their worst, some of the chief servants 
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of Mr. Bull fell upon him and mocked him. They lafd at his door all the 
offences which either they had committed themselves or had urged bim to 
commit. He eaid it was cowardly; for they smote him when he was 
down, He rose up against this wrong, and turned, and resisted it, But 
his enemies were too strong for him, and they prevailed. He was laid 
upon the couch of death, and the last agonies were upon him; but he 
sate up ere he died, and in solemn oracular arcenta cried, “Beware of 
Par——-," and before the word was finished, fell back and expired. Some 
eaid that the word he would have spoken was “ Parliament ;" some said 
it was “ Party ;" others said it was all the sume thing; it did not matter; 
they might take their choice. He was, doubtloss, thinking of his vast 
estates in India, and how they were likely to he lost. 

‘When I have talked about a monument to Mr. Company, I have 
received from more than onc of his devoted servants the significant answer, 
“Bir, his monument is the contineht of India. There is a picture of it in 
every book of maps.” And there is a grandeur in the thought worthy of 
the occasion. But I still hope, that if the dear old house wherein he 
lived and flourished is to be levelled with the ground, they will erect a 
pillar on the site of Mr. Company’s famous court-room, with a decorows 
inscription, setting forth that on that spot lived and died an English 
worthy, who contributed more, in his time, to the greatness of his country, 
than any mon who ever lived. As for myself, I purpose, for my few 
remaining years, to keep my gratitude alive in another way. I shall 
‘become possessor of a fragment—a few cubic inches—of the house iteelf, 
and I shall place it under « ginss case, in the best room of my humble villa 
in Barnsbury Park, Islington ; and it shall go down, with my poor savings, 
to my next of kin, with an inscription engraved upon it, suggestive alike 
of the dear old mansion and the dear old master :— 
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THORNS IN THE CUSHION. 


x the Eway with 
which our first 
Number closed, the 
Constant, Magazine 
was Lkencd to a 
ship sailing forth on 
her voyage, and the 
captain uttered a 
very sincere prayer 
for her prosperity. 
The dangera of storm. 
and x0ck; the vast 
outlay upon ship 
and cargo, and the 
ceatain risk of the 
venture, gave the 
chicf officer a feeling 
of no small anxiety; 
for who could say 
2 fiom whut quarter 
danger might arise, and how his owner's property might be imperiled? 
After a six months’ voyage, we with very thankful heats could acknow- 
ledge our good fortune; and, taking up the apologue in the Roundabout 
manner, we composed a triun:phal procession in honour of the Magazine, 
und imagined the Imperator thereof nding in a sublime car to return 
thanks in the Temple of Victory. Coznlnll is accustomed to grandeur 
and greatness, and has wituewed, every ninth of November for I don’t 
know how many centuries, a prodigious annual pageant, chariot pro- 
gree, and flourish of trumpetry ; and our publishing office being so very 
near the Mansion-House, I am sure the reader wall understand how the 
idea of pageant and procession came naturally tomy mind. The imagi- 
nation easily supplied a gold coach, eight cream-coloured horses of your 
true Pegasus breed, huzzsying multitudes, running footmen, and clanking 
knights in armour, » chaplain and « sword-bearer with a muff on hia head, 
noowling out of the coach-window, and a Lord Mayor all crimson, fur, 
gold chain, and white ribbons, solemnly occupying the place of state. A 
playful fancy could have carried the matter farther, could have depicted the 
feast in the Egyptian Hall, the ministers, chief-justices, and right reverend 
prelates taking their seats round about his lordship, the turtle and other 
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delicious viands, and Mr. Toole behind the central throne, bawling out to 
the assembled guestu and dignitaries: ‘My Lord So-and-so, my Lord 
What-d’ye-call-’en, my Lord Etestera, the Lord Mayor pledges you all in 
a loving cup.” Then the noble proceedings come to an end; Lord Bimper 
proposes the ladies; the company rises from tuble, and adjourns to coffee 
and muffins. The carriages of the nobility and guests roll back to the 
‘West. Tho Egyptian Iiall, so bright just now, appears in a twilight 
glimmer, in which waiters ure seen ransacking the dessert, and rescuing 
the spoons, lis lordship and the Lady Mayoress go into their private 
apartments. The robes are doffed, the collar and white ribbons are 
removed. ‘The Mayor becomes a inan, and is pretty surely in  fluster 
about the speeches which he has just uttered ; remembering too well now, 
wretched creature, the principal points which he didn’t make when he roes 
to speak. He goca to bext to headache, to care, to repentance, and, I dare~ 
say, to adore of something which hin body-phynician has prescribed for 
him. And there me ever x many men in the city who fancy that man 
happy ! 

‘Now, suppose that all through that 9th of November his lordship has 
had a racking rheumutism, or a toothache, let us say, during all dinncr~ 
time—through which he has been obliged to grin and mumble his poor 
old speeches. Iu he enviable? Would you like to change with his lord- 
ship? Suppose that bumper which his golden footman brings him, inatead 
Yfackina of ypocray or canary, contains sone abomination of senna. 
Away! Remove the golden goblet, insidious cup-bearor! You now 
‘begin to perccive the gloomy moral which I am about to draw. 

Last mouth we sung the song of glorification, and rode in the chariot 
of triumph, It was all very well. It was right to huzzay, and be 
thankful, and cry, Bravo, our side! and besidex, you kuow, there was the 
enjoyment of thinking how pleased Brown, and Jones, and Robinson (our 
dear friends) would be at this announcement of succes, But now that 
ithe perfurmanco is over, my good sir, just step into my private room, and 
woe that it is not all plonsure—this wimiing of suoocsses. Cast your eye 
over thosa newspapers, over those letters. See what the oritics uy of 
your haziuless jokes, neat little trim sentences, and pet waggeries!'| Why, 
you are no better than nn idiot; you are drivelling ; your powerr havo 
left you; this always overrated writer ia rapidly sinking to &e. 

Thia is not pleasant; but neither ia this the point. It may be the 
critic is right, and the author wrong. It may be that the archbiahop's 
sermon is not so fine as some of thoue discourses twenty yeara ago which 
used to delight the faithful in Granada. Or it may be (pleasing thought!) 
that the critic is a dullard, and does not understand what he is writing 
about. Everybody who has been to an exhibition has heard visitors 
discoursing about the pictures before their iaces. One says, “This is 
very well; another says, “This is stuff and robbish;” another aries, 
“ Bravo! this is s masterpiece: " and each has a right to his opinian. 
Yor example, one of the pictures I admired most at the Royal Academy 
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is by a gentleman on whom I never, to my knowledge, act cyca. This 
picture is No. 346, Bfoses, by Mr. 5. Solomon. J thought it had a great 
intention. 1 thought it finely drawn and composed. It nobly represented, 
to my mind, the dark children of the Egyptian bondage, and suggested 
the touching story. My newspaper says: “ Two ludicrously ugly women, 
looking at a dingy baby, do not form a pleasing object; and ao good-bye, 
Mr, Solomon, Are not most of our babies served so in life? and doesn’t 
Mr. Robinson consider Mr. Brown's cherub an ngly, squalling litle brat? 
So cheer up, Mr. 8. S. It may be the critic who discoursed on your baby 
is a bed judge of babies. When Pharach’a kind daughter found the 
child, and cherished and loved it, nnd took it home, and found a nurse for 
it, too, I daresay there were grim, brickdust-coloured chamberlains, er 
tome of the tongh, ald, meagre, yellow princesses nt court, who uever had 
children themselves, who cried out, “Fangh! the horrid little squalling 
wretch !”” and knew he would never come to good; and esid, “ Didn't I 
tell you 60?” when he aseaulted the Egyptian. 

Never mind then, Mr. 8. Solomon, I say, because a critic pooh-poohs 
your work of art—your Moxes—your chikl—your foundling. Why, did 
not a wiscacre in Bluckwood's Magazine lately fall foul of Tom Jonee? 
O hyperecritic! So, to he sure, did good old Mr. Richardson, who could 
write novela himself—but you, and I, and Mr, Gibbon, my dear wir, 
agree in giving our rerpect, and wonder, and admiration, to the brave old 
taster. 

In these last words I am supposing the respected reader to be endowed 
with a sense of humour, which he may or may not possess; indeed, don't 
‘we know many an honest man who can no more comprehend 4 joke, than 
he can tum a tune. But I take for granted, my dear sir, that you are 
brimming over with fan—you mayn't make jokes, but you could if you 
would—you know you could: and in your quict way you enjoy them 
extremely. Now many people neither make them, nor understand then 
when made, nor like them when understood; and are suspicious, tevty, 
and angry with jokers. Have you ever watched an elderly male or 
femule—an elderly “party,” so to speak, who begins to find out thut 
some young wag of the company is “chafting” him, Lave you ever 
tried the earcastic or Socratic method with a child? Little simple he or 
ake, in the innocence of the simple heart, plays some silly freak, or makes 
#ome absurd remark, which you turn to ridicule. The little creature 
dimly perceives that you sre making fun of him, writhes, blushes, grows 
uneasy, burats into teare—upon my word it is not fair to try the weapon 
of ridicule upon that innocent young victim. Tho awful oljurgatory 
practice he is accustomed to. Point out his fault, aud Jay bare the dire 
consequences thereof: expose it roundly, and give him a proper, awlemn, 
moral whipping—but do not attempt to castigare ridendo. Vo not laugh 
at him writhing, and cause all the other boys in the school to laugh, 
Nemember your own young days at achool, my friend—1he tingling cheeks, 
burning ears, bursting heart, and passion of desperate tear, with which 
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you looked up, after having performed some blunder, whilst the doctor 
held you to public scorn before the class, and cracked his great clumsy 
jokes upon you—-helpleas, and a prisoner! Better the block itself, and 
the lictors, with their fasces of birch-twigs, than the maddening torture of 
those jokes ! 

Now with respect to jokes—and the present company of course ex- 
cepted—many people, perhaps most people, are as infanta. They have 
little sense of humour. They don’t like jokes. Raillery in writing annoys 
and offends them. The coarseness apart, I think I have met very, very 
few women who liked the banter of Swift and Fielding. Their simple, 
tender natures revolt at laughter. Is the satyr always a wicked brute at 
heurt, and are they rightly shocked at his grin, his leer, his horns, hoofs, 
and cars? Fi done, le vilain monstre, with his shricks, and his capering 
crooked legs! Let him go and get a pair of wull-wadded black silk 
stockings, and pull them over those horrid shanks; put a large gown 
and bands over beard and hide; and pour a dozen of lavender-water into 
his lawn handkerchief, and cry, and never make a joke again. It shall all be 
highly-distilled poesy, and perfumed sentiment, and gushing eloquence; 
and the foot shan't peep out, and a plague take it. Cover it up with the 
eurplice, Out with your cambric, dear ladies, and let us all whimper 
together. 

Now, then, band on heart, we declare that it is not the fire of adverse 
eritics which afflicts or frightens the editorial bosom. They may be right; 
they may be roguce who have a personal spite; they may Le dullards 
who kick and bray as their nature is to do, and prefer thistles to pine- 
apples; they may be conscientious, acute, deeply learned, delightful 
judges, who sec your joke in a moment, and the profound wisdom lying 
underneath, Wise or dull, laudatory or otherwise, we put their opinions 
aside, If they applaud, we are pleased: if they shake their quick pens, 
and fly off with a hiss, we resign their fiv ours and put on all the fortitude 
we can muster, I would rather have the lowest man’s good word than 
his bad one, to be sure 3 Lut as for coaxing a compliment, or wheedling 
him into good-humour, or stopping hie angry mouth with » good dinner, 
or accepting his contributions for a certain Magazine, for fear of his bark- 
ing and mapping elsewhere—allons donc? These shall not be our acta. 
Bow-wow, Cerberus! Here shall be no sop for thee, unless—unless 
Cerberus is an uncommonly good dog, when we ehall bear no malice 
because he flew at ut from our neighbour's gute. 

‘What, then, is the main gricf you spoke of as annoying you—the 
toothache in the Lord Mayor's jaw, the thorn in the cushion of the 
editorial chair? It is there. Ah |, it stinga me uow as I write. It comes 
with almost covery morning’s post. At night I come home, and take my 
letters up to bed (not daring to open them), and in the morning I find 
‘oue, two, three thorns on my pillow. Three I extracted yesterday; two 
I found this morning. They don’t sting quite ao sharply as they did ; 
but a akin is a skin, and they bite, after all, most wickedly. Jt is all vary 
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fine to advertise on the Magazine, ‘“ Contributions are ouly to be sent to 
65, Cornhill, and not to the Editor's private residence.” My dear sir, 
how little you know man- or woman- kind, if you fancy they will take that 
sort of warning! How am I to know (though, to be sure, I begin to know 
now) as I take the letters off the tray, which of those envelopes contains a 
real bond fide letter, and which a thorn? One of the best invitations this 
year I mistook for a thorn-letter, and kept it without opening. ‘This ie 
what I call a thorn-letter :-— 
3 “Camberwell, Juno 4, 
“ 8m,--May I hope, may I entreat, that you will favour me by perusing 
the enclosed lines, and that they may be found worthy of insertion in the 
Conwnitt MaGazins. We have known better days, air. I have a rick 
and widowed mother to maintain, and little brothers and sisters who look 
tome. Ido my utmost as a governess to support them. I toil at night 
whon they aro at rest, and my own hand and brain are alike tired. If I 
could add but a Jitt/e to our means by my pen, many of my poor invalid’s 
wants might be supplied, and I could procure for her comforts to which 
she is now a stranger. Heaven knows it is not fur want of eill or for 
want of energy on my part, that she is now in ill-health, and our little 
household almost without bread. Do—do cast a kind glance over my 
poem, and if you can help us, the widow, the orphans will bless you! I 
remain, sir, anxious expectancy. 
“Your faithful servant, 
“8. B87 


And enclosed is a little poem or two, and an envelope with its penny 
stamp—lLeaven help us !—and the writer's name and address. 

Now you see what I mcan by o thorn. Lere is the cuse put with 
true female logic. ‘I am poor; I am good; I om ill; I work hard; 1 
have a sick mother and hungry brothers and sisters dependent on me. 
You can help us if you will.” And then I look at the paper, with the 
thousandth part of a faint hope that it may be suitable, and I find it 
won't do: and I knew it wouldn’t do: and why is this poor lady tu 
appeal to my pity and bring her poor little ones kneeling to my bedside, 
and calling for bread which I can give them if 1 chouse? No day passes 
‘but that argument ad misericordiam is uscd. Day and night thet sad 
voice is crying wut for help. Thrice it appealed to ine yesterday. Twico 
this morning it cried to me: and I have no doubt when I go to get my 
hat, I abail find it with its piteous face ard its pale family about it, 
waiting for mo in the hall. One of the immense advantages which 
women have over our sex is, that they actually like to read these letters, 
Like letters? © mercy on us! Before I was an editor I did not like 
the postman much :-—but now J 

A very common way with these petitioners is to begin with a fine 
flununery about the merits and eminent genius of the person whom they arg 
addressing. But this artifice, I state publicly, is of no avail. When I see 
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that kind of herb, I know the aske within it, and fling it away before it 
has time to ating. Away, reptile, to the waste-papar basket, and thence to 
the flames! 

But of these disappointed pcople, some take their disappointment and 
ineekly bear it. Some hate and hold you their enemy because'you could 
not be their friend. Some, furious and envious, say: “ Who is this man 
who refuses what I offer, and how dares he, the conceited coxcomb, to deny 
my merit?” 

Sometimes my lettera contain not mere thorns, but bludgeans. Here 
are two choica slips from that noble Irish oak, which has more than once 
supplied alpeens for this meek and unoffending skull :— 

“Theatre Royal, Donnybrook. 
“ Sin,—I have just finished reading the first portion of your Tale, 
Lovel the Widower, and am much surprised at the unwarrantable stric- 
tures you pass therein on the corps ée ballet. 

“I have been for more than teu years connected with the theatrical 
profession, aud I beg to assure you that the majority of the corps de ballet 
are Virtuous, well-conducted girls, and, consequently, that snug cottages 
are not taken for them in the Regent's Park. 

“TI also have to inform you that theatrical managers are in the habit 
of speaking good English, possibly better English than authors, 

“You cither know nothing of the subject in question, or you assert a 
wilful falchood. 

“I om happy to any that the characters of the corps de ballet, as also 
those of actors and actresses, are superior to the snarlings of dyspeptic 
libellers, or the spiteful attucks and brutum fulmen of ephemeral authors. 

“Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 
“Tho Faitor of the Comsmuiy BM cazinn.” “A, BO” 


“Theatre Royal, Donnybrook, 
“Sin,—I have just read, in the Count Magazine for January, the 
first portion of a Tale written by you, and entitled Lovel the Widower, 

“In the production in question you employ all your malicious spite 
(and you haye great capabilities that way) in trying to degrade the cha- 
raoter of the corps de ballet. When you imply that the majority of ballet- 
girls have villas taken for them in the Regent's Park, J say you tell a 
deliberate falsehood. 

“ Haveing been brought up to the stage from infincy, and, though now 
an actress, haveing been seven ycars principal dancer at the opera, I am 
competent to apeak on the subject. I am only surprised that so vile a 
libeller as yourself should be allowed to preside at the Dramatic Fund 
dinnor on the 22nd instant. I think it would be much better if you were 
1o reform your own life, invtcad of telling lies of those who are immea- 
surably your superiors. 

“Yours in supreme diaguat, 
eA, Dd” 
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The signatures of the respected writers are altered, and ipg the site of 
their Theatre Royal an adjacent place is named, which (ms f mey have 
‘been falsely informed) used to be famous for quarrels, thumps, and broken 
heads. But, I say, Is this an easy chair to ait on, when you are liable ta 
have # pair of such shillelaghs flung at it? And prithee, what was all 
the quarrel about? In the little history of Lovel the Widower I described, 
and brought to condign punishment, a certain wretch of « ballet-danoer, 
who lived splendidly for awhile on ill-gotten gains, had an accident, and 
lost her beauty, and died poor, deserted, ugly, and every way odious, In 
the same page, other little ballet-dancers ave described, wearing homely 
clothing, doing thuir duty, and carrying their humble savings to the family 
at home. But nothing will content my dear correspondents but to havo 
me declare that the majority of ballet-dancers have villas in the Regent's 
Park, and to convict me of “ deliberate falschood.” Suppose, for instance, 
I had chosen to introduce a red-haired washerwoman into a story? I 
might get an expostulatory letter saying, “ Sir, In stating that the majority 
of washerwomen are red-hnired, you are a liar! and you had best not 
speak of ladies who are immeasurably your superiors." Or suppose I had 
ventured to describe an illiterate haberdasher? One of the craft might 
write to me, “ Sir, In describing haberdashers as illiterate, you utter a 
wilful falschood, Waberdashers use much better English than authors.” 
It is @ mistake, to be sure. I have never said what my correspondents 
say Iway. There is the text under their noses, but what if they choose 
to read it their own way. ‘“Hurroo, lade! Here's for a fight. There's 
# bald head peeping out of the hut. There's # bald head! It must be 
Tim Malone's.” And whack! come down both the bludgeons at once. 

Ah me! we wound where we never intended to strike; we create anger 
where we never meant harm; and these thoughts aro the Thorns in our 
Cushion. Out of mere malignity, I suppose, there is no man who would 
Tike to make enemies. But here, in this editorial business, you can't do 
otherwise: and queer, sad, strange, bitter thought it is, that must croau 
the mind of many a public man: ‘Do what I will, be innocent or 
spiteful, be generous or cruel, there are A and B, and C and D, who will 
hate me to the end of the chapter—to the chupter’s end—to the Finis 
of the page—when hate, and envy, and fortunc, and disappointment shall 
‘be over.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
IlogaLEstook PaRsONaGE. 


Ar the end of the last chapter, we left Lucy Robarts waiting for an intro- 
duction to Mrs. Crawley, who was sitting with one baby in her Jap while 
abe was rocking another who lay in a cradle at her fet. Mr. Crawley, in 
the meanwhile, had risen from his seat with his finger between the leavea 
of an old grammar out of which he had been teaching his two elder 
children. The whole Crawley family was thus before them when Mrs, 
Robarts and Lucy entered the sitting-room, 

“ This is my sister-in-law, Lucy,” said Mrs. Robarts. ‘Pray don't 
move now, Mrs. Crawley; or if you do, let me take baby.” And she put 
out her arms and tock the infant into them, making him quite at home 
there ; for she had work of this kind of her own, at home, which she by 
no means neglected, though the attendance of nurses was more plentiful 
with her than at IHogglestock. 

Mrs. Crawley did get up, and told Lucy that she was glad to aee her, 
and Mr. Crawley came forward, grammar in hand, looking humble and 
meck. Could we have looked into the innermost spirit of him and his 
life's partner, we should have seen that mixed with the pride of his 
poverty there waa some feeling of disgrace that he was poor, but that with 
her, regarding this matter, there was neither pride nor shame. The 
realities of life had become so stern to her that the outward aspects of 
them were as nothing. She would have liked a new gown because it 
would have been useful; but it would hae been nothing to her if all the 
county knew that the one in which she went to church had been turned 
three times. It galled him, however, to think that he and his were 
80 poorly dressed. 

“ Tam afraid you can hardly find a chair, Mixs Robaris,” said Mr. 
Crawley. 

* Ob, yes; there is nothing here but this young gentleman's library,” 
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snid Lucy, moving a pile of ragged, coverless books on to the table, “T 
hope he'll forgive me for moving them.” 

« They are not Bob'n,—at least, not the most of them, Lut mine,” said 
the girl. 

“ But some of then are mive,” said the bey; “ain't they, Grace?" 

“ And are you a great acholar?” asked Lucy, drawing the ehild to her. 

«T don’t know,” said (irace, with a sheepish fice. “I am in Greek 
Delectus and the irregular verbs.” 

 Greck Delectus and the irregular verbs!” And Lucy put up her 
hands with astoniehment. 

* And she knows on ode of Iforace all by heart,” raid Bob. 

« An ode of Horace!” said Lucy, still holding the young shamefaced 
female prodigy close to her knees. 

Te ia oll that I can give them,” said Mr. Crawley, apologetically. A 

«little scholarship is the only fortime that las come in my way, and 1 
endeavour to share that with my children.” 

“I believe men say that it is the best fortune any of us can have,” 
eaid Lucy, thinking, however, in her own mind, that Horace and the 
irregular Greek words savoured too much of precocious forcing in a young 
lady of nino years old. But, nevertheless, Gitace was a pretty, simple- 
looking girl, and clung to her ally closely, and reemed to like being 
fondled. So that Lucy anxiously wenn that Mr. Crawley could be got 
rid of and the presents produced. 

“ T hope you have left Mr. Robarts éeatke well," said Mr. Crawley, with 
a stiff, ceremonial voice, differing very much from that in which he had so. 
energetically addreared bis brother clergyman when they were alouc 
together in the study at Framley. 

“ He is quite well, thank you. 1] suppore you have heard of hi« goad 
fortune?" 

“Yea; Ihave henrd of it,” said Mr. Crawley, gravely.“ 1 hope that his 
promotion may tend in every way to his advantage here and hereafter." 

It seemed, however, to he manifest from the mauner in which he 
expressed his kind wishes, that his hopes and expectations did not go hand- 
in-hand together. 

« By-the-by he desired ns to ray that he will call here to-murrow; at 
shout eleven, didn’t ke sy, Fanny?” 

“ Yes; he wishes to ece you about seme parish huxiuers, I think,” 
said Mrs, Robarts, looking up for 2 moment from the anxious dincumsion in 
which she was already engaged with Mra. Crawley on nurery 1antters, 

- “ Pray tell him,” eaid Mr. Crawley, “thet I shall be happy to see him; 
though, perhaps, now that new dutiea have been thrown upon him, it will 
be better that I should visit him at Framley.” 

“ His now dutiva do not disturb him much as yet," said Luoy. “ Aud 
lis riding over here will be no trouble to him.” 

h & Yes; there he has the advantage over me. I unfortunately have no 
ore, : 
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And then Lucy began pettmg the little boy, and by degrees shpped a 
amill big of gingerbrc id-nuts out of her muff into his hands She had 
not the patience necessary for waitmg, as had her sister-m-liw 

‘The boy took the bag, pceped into 1t, and then looked up into her face 

“ What 15 that, Bob?” aud Mr C1 iwley 

Gingerbread,” filtered Bobby, feeling that aan had been commited, 
thongh, probably, fichng also thit he Inmerlf could hardly aa yet be 
accounted w decply guilty 

Misa Robuts" sud the fulhra, * we ac very much obliged to you, 
but ow culdicn are hardly used to such things’ 

“Tam a ly with « weak mind, Mr Griwky, and dws cury 
things of this soit about with me when I go to viat children s0 you must 
forgive me, ind allow 3 onr Little boy to wecpt them” 

“Ob, eertunly Bob, my cuild, Srvc the Ing to yeut mamma and 
she will Iet you and Ga ice have them, enc it vtime — And then the big 
m vsolumn manner Wits ennied over to their mother, who, taking it fron 
hr son’s hands, Jud at high on + beokshe If 

“ And not one now? = sud Luesy Rebirts, very pitconsly “Don’t he 
so hnd, Mr Crimics,—not upen them, Tut upon imc May Fo net lew 
whetha: they uc geed cf then lind? * 

“Tom san they ae vey scod, but Ttank dian ssumme will prcler 
thea bemg put by for the present * 

[hia was vay decouw agg to Lucy If ore snail bg of ingen ead- 
nuts crcated so great 1 diftculty, hew wes she to dispese ct the pet cf 
amv jelly and hex of bontony, which wore still ain her muff, © how 
distiibute the picket ¢f ci mecs with which the poms erm ige was lidtcn ? 
And thac wis yy dar the sick child, ind chicken broth, which ws, 
ind 1, another yelly , and, te tll the truth cpanly, there w ts also 1 joint of 
fish pork and v buhet cf caps from the Pramcy p uscurze fumy ad, 
which Mas Robuts was to antiodner, should she find herscit crpable of 
doing 0, but which would cert inly be cast ont with utter sou hy Mr 
Cr whey, af tendered an bis ammeduate presence = Thue had also been a 
surresty n 18 to xding two or three botths of pot, but the courage of 
the lidus hid fuled them on thit bead, wd the wine was not now added 
fo then difficulties 

Lucy found at vay difienlt to keep up + cenversition with Mi 
Gul the mac ao,» Abs Rebuts mt Mis GQawky presently 
withdicw mito t bedioom, tiki the two younger childran wath them 

ow untnchy thought Puc, “that she his not got my ninff with 
he I" But the suufl day am her Lop, pendcious with ats rich cnelosures 

“T suppose you will hive in Buchester for a portion of the year now,” 
and Mt Giwky 

“T xc ally do not hnow as yet, Muk tilhs cf thing lodginga fix Int 
fast month's 1¢ sdeuce 

“Bat he will heve the hans, will he not?™ 

“Oh, yes, Tauppon so” 
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“fear he will find it interfere with his own parish—with his general 
utility there: the schools, for instance.” 

“(Mark thinks that, as he is so near, he need not ba much abrent 
from Framley, even during hia residence. And then Lady Lufton ix so 
Rood about the echoola.” 

“ Aht yea; but Lady Lufion is not a clergyman, Miva Roburia” 

It was on Lucy's tongue to say that her ladyship was pretty nearly 
as bad, but she stopped herself. 

At this moment Providence sent great relief to Miss Roburts in the 
shape of Mrs. Crawley’s red-armed maid-of-all-work, who, walking up to 
her master, whispered into his car that he was wanted. It was the time 
of day at which hir attendance was always required in his parish school ; 
und that attendance being ao punctually given, those who wanted him 
looked for him there at this hour, and if he were absent, did not scruple to 
send for him. 

“ Misa Robarts, I am afraid you must excuse me," said he, getting up 
and taking his hat and stick, Lucy beggrd that she might not be at all in 
the way, and already began to speculate how she might best wiload her 
treasures, “ Will you make my compliments to Mra, Robarts, and say 
that I am sorry to miss the plearure of wishing her good-bye? But 1 
hall probably see her as she passes the school-house.” And then, stick in 
hand, he walked forth, and Lucy fancied that Bobby's cyes immediately 
rested on the bag of gingerbreal-nuts. 

“ Bob,” said she, almost in a whisper, “do you like mugar-plums?” 

“Very much indeod,” said Bob, with exceeding gravity, and with his 
eyo upon the window to see whether his firther had payed. 

“Then come here,” said Lucy. But as she spoke the door again 
opened, and Mr. Crawley reappeared. “1 have Jeft a» book behind me," 
he said; and, coming back through the room, he took up the well-worn 
preyer-book which accompanied him in all his wanderings through the 
yorish. Bobby, when he saw his father, had retreated a few steps back, 
us algo did Grace, who, to confess the truth, lad been attracted by the 
sommd of sngar-plums, in spite of the irregular verbs, And Lucy with- 
drew her hand from lier muff, aud looked guilty. Was she not deceiving 
the good man—~nay, teaching his own children to deccive him? But 
there are men made of such stuff that an angel could hardly live with 
them without some deceit. 

“ Papa’a gone now,” whispered Bobhy ; “1 saw hin turn round the 
corner.” He, at any rate, had Jearned his lesson—ax it was natural that 
he should do. 

Some one else, aluo, had Jearned that papa was gona; for while Bob 
and Grace were still counting the big lumps of sugar-candy, each em- 
ployed the while for inward solace with an inch of barley-angar, the front 
door opened, and a big basket, and a bundle done up in a kitchon-cloth, 
innde surreptitious entrance into the house, and were quickly unpacked ‘ 
‘by Mrs, Robarts herself on the table in Mra. Crawley’s bedroom. 
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“T did venture to bring them,” said Fanny, with a look of shame, 
“‘ for I know how a sick child oceupies the whole house.” 

“ Ah! my friend,” said Mrs. Crawley, taking hold of Mrs. Robarts’ arm 
and locking into her face, “ that sort of shame ia over with me. God has 
tried us with want, ond for my children’s sake I am glad of such relief.” 

‘But will he be angry?” 

“TJ will manage it. Dear Mrs. Robarts, you must not be surprised at 
hin. Tlis lot is sometimes very hard to bear: such things are so much 
worse for a man than for a woman.” 

Fanny was not quite prepared to admit this in her own heart, but she 
made no reply on that head. ‘Iam sure I hope we may be able to be of 
use to you,” she said, “if you will only look upon me as an old friend, 
and write to me if you want me. I hesitate to come frequently for fear 
that I should offend him.” 

And then, by degrees, there was confidence between them, and the 
poverty-stricken helpmate of the perpetual curate was able to speak of the 
weight of her burden to the well-to-do young wife of the Barchester 
prebendary. “It was hard,” the former said, “to feel herself 20 different 
from the wives of other clergymen around her—to know that they lived 
softly, while she, with all the work of her hands, and unceasing atruggle 
of her energies, could hardly manage to place wholesome food before her 
usband and children, It was a terrible thing—a grievous thing to 
think of, that all the work of her mind should be given up to such sub- 
jects aa these. But, neverthckes, she could bear it,” she said, “as long 
as he would carry himself like a man, and face his Jot boldly before the 
world." And then she told how he had been better there at Hogglestock 
than in their former residence down in Cornwall, and in warm language she 
expressed her thanks to the friend who had done so much for them. 

“Mrs. Arabin told me that she was so anxious you should go to them,” 
raid Mra. Robarts. 

“Ah, yes; but that I fear is imposible. The children, you know, 
Mrr. Robarts.” 

“ T would take care of two of them for you.” 

“Qh, no; T could not punish you for yonr goodness in that way. But 
he would not go. He could go and leave me at home, Sometimes I have 
thought that it might be xo, and I have done all in my power to persuade him. 
I have told him that if he conld mix once more with the world, with the 
clerical world you know, that he would bo better fitted for the performance 
of his own duties. But he answera me angrily, that it is imporsiblo—that 
his coat is not fit for the dean’s table,” and Mra, Crawley almost blushed as 
she spoke of mich a reason. 

What! with an old friend like Dr. Arabin? Surely that must be 
nonsense.’? 

“T know that it ix, The denn would be glad to see him with any vont. 
But tho fact is that he cannot bear to enter the house of a rich man unless 
his duly calle him there.” 
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+ But surely that is a mistuke?” 

“Yt isa mistake. But what can Ido? I fear that he regards the rich 
as his enemics. He is pining for the solace of some friend to whom he 
ould talk—for some equal, with a mind educated like his own, to whore 
thoughts he could listen, and to whom he could speak his own thoughts. 
Dut such a friend must be equal, not only in mind, but in purse; and where 
can he ever find such a man as that?” 

“But you may get better preferment.” 

“ Ah, no; and if he did, we are hardly fit for it now. If I could think 
that I could educate my children; if I cuwd only do something for my 
poor Grace——” 

Tn answer to this Mre. Robarts suid a word or two, but not much. 
She resolved, however, that if she could get her hushand's leave, sonie- 
thing should be done for Grace. Would it not be a good work? and was 
it not incumbent on her to make nome kindly use of all the goods with 
which Providence had blessed herself? 

‘And then they went back to the sitting-ruom, each again with « young 
ehild in her arms, Mrs. Crawley having stowed away in the kitchen the 
chicken broth and the leg of pork aud the supply of eggs. Lucy had 
been engaged the while with the children, and when the two married ladica 
entered, they found that a slop had heen opencd at which all manner of 
Juxuries were being readily sold and purchased at marvellously cary priver; 
the guava jelly was there, and the oranges, and the sugar-plume, 16d and 
yellow and striped ; and, mereover, the gingerbread had been taken down 
in the audacity of their commercial speculations, and the nuts were spread 
out upon a board, behind which Lucy stood as shop-girl, disposing of then 
for kisses. 

“ Mamma, mamuina,” said Bobby, running up to his mother, “ you myot 
buy something of her,” and he puinted with his fingers at the shop-girl. 
“You must give her two hisses for that heap of barley-sngar.” Looking 
at Bobby’s mouth at the time, one wonld have said that his hisses might 
be dispensed with. 

When they were again in the pony carriage, behind the impatient 
Puck, and were well away from the door, Fanny was the firet to apeak. 

“ How very diffcrent those two are,” she said; “ different in their minds 
end in their spirit!” 

“But how much higher toned is her mind than his! low weak he 
in in many things, and how strong she ia in everything! How fnlso is hia 
pride, and how false his zhame!" 

“But we must remember what he has to bear. It is not every 
one that can endure such a life as his without filso pride and false 
shone.” 

“ But she has neither,” ssid Lucy. 

“ Because you have one hero in a family, does that give you a right to 
expect another?” said Mrs. Robaris. “Of ali my own acquaintance, 
Mra, Crawley, I think, comes nearest to heroiam,” 
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And then they passed by the Hogglestock school, and Mr. Crawley, 
when he heard the noise of the wheels, came out. 

“You have been very kind,” said he, “to remain so long with my 
poor wife.” 

“We had a great many things to talk about, after you went.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, for she does not often see a friend, now-a- 
days, Will you have the goodness to tell Mr, Kobarts that Iahall be here 
at the school, at cloven o'clock to-morrow?” 

And then he bowed, taking off his bat to them, and they drove on. 

“If he really does care ahout her comfort, I shall not think so badly of 
him,” said Lucy. 


CUAPTER XXII. 
Tun Trrowen ov THE GISNTS. 


xp now about the end of April news arrived almost simultaneoualy in 
all quarters of the habituble globo that was terrible in its import to one 
of the chicf persons of our history ;—some may think to the chief person 
in it, All high parliamentary people will doubtless so think, and the 
wives ond daughters of such. The Titans warring against the Gods had 
‘been for awhile successful. Typhorus and Mimas, Porphyrion and Rhaous, 
the giant brood of old, steeped in ignorance and wedded to corruption, 
had sealed the heights of Olympus, assisted Ly that audacious flinger of 
deadly ponderous missiles, who stands ever ready armed with his terrific 
sling—Supplehouse, the Encelndus of the press. And in this universal 
eataclisia of the starry councils, what could a poor Diana do, Diana of the 
Petty Bag, but abandon her pride of place to some rude Orion? In 
other words, the ministry had been compelled to resign, and with them 
Mr. Ifarold Sinith. 

“ And so poor Harold is out, before he has well tasted the sweets of 
office,” raid Sowerby, writing to his friend the parson; “and as for as I 
know, tho only picco of church palrouage which has fallen in the way of 
the ministry since he joined it, hus made its way down to Framley—to 
my greut joy and contentment.” But it hardly tended to Mark's joy and. 
contentment on tho enme subject that he should be so often reminded of 
the benefit conferred upon him. 

Torrible was this break-down of the mini-try, and especially to Uarold 
Smith, who to the lust had had confidence in that theory of new blood. 
Ho could hardly believe that a large majority of the Tfouse should vote 
against a government which he had only just joined. “ If we are to go 
on in this way,” he suid to his young friend Green Walker, “the Queen's 
government cunnot be carried on.” ‘That alleged difficulty aa to carrying on 
the Queen's government haa been frequently mooted in late years since a 
certain great man first introduced the idea. Nevertheless, the Quoen’s 
government is carried on, and the propensity and aptitude of mon for this 
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work seems to be not st all on the decrease. If we have but few young 
stateamen, it is because the old stagers are so fond of the rattle of their 
harness. 

“ T really do not see how the Queen's government is to be carried on,” 
said Harold Smith to Green Walker, standing in a corner of one of the 
Jobbies of the House of Commons on the first of those daya of awful 
interest, in which the Queen was sending for one crack statestnan after 
another; and some anxious men were beginning to doubt whether or no 
we should, in truth, be able to obtain the blessing of another cabinct. The 
gods had all vanished from their places, Would the giants be good 
enough to do anything for us or no? There were men who seemed to 
think that the giants would refuse to do anything for us, “The House 
will now be adjourned over till Monday, and I would not be in her 
Majesty's shoes for something,” said Mr. Iinrold Smith. 

“ By Jove! no,” said Green Walker, who in these days was a stanch 
Harold Smithian, having felt a pride in joining himself on as 9 substantial 
wupport to a cabinet minister, Mad he contented himself with being 
vaerely a Brockite, he would have counted as nobody. ‘ By Jove! no,” 
and Green Walker opened his cyes and shook his head, as he thought of 
the perilous condition in which her Majesty must be placed. “I happen 
to know that Lord won't join them unless he haa the Foreign 
Office,” and he mentioned some hundred-handed Gyaa supposed to be of 
the utmost importance to the counsels of the Titans. 

“And that, of course, is impossible, I don't see what on carth 
they are to do. There's Sidonia; they do say that he’s making some 
difficulty now.” Now Sidonia was another giant, suppowd to be very 
powerful. 

“We all know that the Queen won't seo him,” said Green Walker, who, 
being a member of parliament jor the Crewe Junction, and nephew to 
Lady Hartletop, of course had perfectly correct means of ascertaining what 
the Queen would do, and what she wowld not. . 

“ The fact is,” said Harold Smith, recurring again to his own rituation 
as an ejected god, “ that the House does not in the least understand what 
it is about ;—doesn’t know what it wants. The question I should like to 
ask them is this: do they intend that the Queen shall have a government, 
or do they not? Are they prepared to support such men os Sidonia 
and Lord De Terrier? If so, I am their obedient humble servant; but I 
shall be very much surprised, that’s all.” Lord De Torricr was at this 
time recognized by all men as the leader of the giants. 

* And so shall I,—deucedly surprised. They can't do it, you know. 
There are the Manchester men. I ought to know something about them 
down in my country; and I say they can’t support Lord De Terrier, It 
wouldn't be natural.” 

“Natural! Human nature has come to an end, I think,” said Harold 
Smith, who could hardiy understand that the world abould conspire to 
throw over a government which he had joined, and that, too, before tho 
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‘world had waited to see how much he would do for it; “ the fact is this, 
‘Walker, we have no longer among us any strong feeling of party.” 

“No, not a d- -;” said Green Walker, who was very energetic in his 
present political aspirations. 

And till we can recover that, we shall never be able to have a 
government firm-seated and sure-handed. Nobody can count on men 
from one week to another. The very members who in one month place a 
minister in power, are the very firat to vote against him in the next.” 

“ We must put a stop to that sort of thing, otherwise we shall never 
do any good.” 

“J don't mean to deny that Brock was wrong with reference to Lord 
Brittlcback. I think that he was wrong, and I eaid so all through. But, 
heavens on earth 1” and instend of completing his speech Harold 
mith turned away his head, and struck his hands together in token of his 
astonishment at the fatnity of the age. What he probably meant to 
express was this: that if such a good deed as that late appointment mule 
at the Petty Bag Office were not held sufficient to atone for that other 
evil deed to which he had alluded, there would be an end of all justice in 
aublunary matters. Was no offence to he forgiven, even when #0 great 
virtue had been displayed? 

“TL attribute it all to Snpplehouve,” said Green Walker, trying to 
console his friend. 

“Yes,” said Marold Smith, now verging on the hounds of j arliamentary 
eloquence, althongh he still spoke with bated breath, and to one solitary 
hearer, Yea; we wie becoming the slaves of 8 mercenary and irre- 
aponsible presa—of one single newspaper. There isa man endowed with 
no great talent, enjoying no public confidence, untrusted a» a politician, 
and unheard of even as a writer by the world at large, and yet, because he 
is on the staff of the Jupiter, he is able to overturn the government and 
throw the whole country into diamay. It is astonishing to me that 9 man 
like Lord Brock thoukl allow himself to be so timid.’ And neverthe- 
less it way not yet a month since Harold Sinith had heen counselling 
with Supplehouse how a series of strong articles in the Jupiter, together 
with the expected suppoit of the Manchester men, might probably be 
effective in hurling the minister from his seat. But at that time the 
minister hed not revigorated himself with young blood. ‘ How the 
Queen’s government jx to he enrried on, that is the question now,” 
Itarold Smith repeated. A difficulty which had not caused him much 
dismay at that period, about a month since, to which we have alluded. 

At this moment Sowerby an Suppjchouse together joined them, 
having come out of the Honse, in whish some unimportant businera had 
been completed after the ministers’ nctice of adjournment. 

“Well, Harold,” said Sowerby, “ what do you ray to your governor's 
utatement? ” 

“T have nothing to say to it," xaid Harold Smith, looking up very 
solemnly from under the penthouse of his hat, and, perbaps, rather 
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savagely. Sowerby had supported the government at the late crisis; but 
why was he now seen herding with such a one as Supplehouse? 

“ He did it pretty well, I think,” said Sowerby. 

“ Very well, indeed,” said Supplehouse; “as he always doea those 
sort of things, No man inakes 80 good an explanation of circumstances, 
or comes out with so telling a personal statement. He ought to heep 
himself in reserve for those sort of things.” 

“ And who in the meantime is to carry on the Queen's government? ” 
said Iarold Smith, looking very stern. 

“ That should be left to men of lesscr mark,” said he of the Jupiter. 
“The points as to which ono really listens to a minister, the subjects 
about which men really care, are always personal. How many of us are 
truly interested as to the best mode of governing India? but in a question 
touching the character of a prime minister we all muster together like bres 
round a sounding cymbal.” 

“ That arivcs from envy, malice, and all uncharitablenesa,” said Harold 
Smith. 

“Yea; and from picking and stealing, evil speaking, lying, andl 
slandering,” said Mr. Sowerby. 

“We aie s0 prone to desire and covet other men’s places,” asid 
Supplehouse. 

“Some men are #0,” said Sowerby; “hut it is the evil speaking, 
lying, and slandering, which does the mischief. 1s it not, Harold?” 

“ And in the meantime how is the Queen’s government to be carricl 
on ?” eaid Mr, Groen Walker. 

On the following morning it was known thut Lord De ‘Terrier was 
with the Queen at Buckingham Palace, and at about twelve a list of the 
new ministry was published, which must hare been in the highert degree 
satisfactory to the whole brood of giants. Every son of Tellns was 
included 2n it, ag were also very many of the daughtcrs, But then, late 
in the afternoon, Lor Brock was again mmmoned to the palace, and it 
was thought in the West End among the clubs that the gods had agnin a 
chance. “If only,” seid the Purtet, an evening paper which was sup- 
pored to be very much in the interest of Mr. Harold Smith, “if only 
Lord Brock can have the wisdom to place the right men in the right 
places. It was only the other day that he introduced Mr. Smith into his 
government. ‘Tliat this was a step in the right direction every one hay 
acknowledged, though unfortuuately it was made too | ite to prevent the 
disturbance which has since ocomrred. It now appears probable that his 
lordship will again have an gpportunity of selecting a list of statesmen 
with the view of carrying on the Queen's government; and it is to be 
hoped that such men o« Mr. Smith may be placed in situations in which 
their talents, industry, and acknowledged official aptitudes, may he of 
permanent scrvice to the country.” 

Supplehouse, when he read this at the club with Mr. Sowerby at hia 
elbow, declared that tho atyle was too well marked to leave any doubt as 
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to the author; but we ourselves are not inclined to think that Mr, Harold 
Smith wrote the article himself, although it may be probable that he saw 
it in type. 

But the Jupiter the next morning settled the whole question, and 
made it known to the world that, in spite of all the scndings and re- 
sendings, Lord Brock and the gods were permanently out, and Lord De 
Terricr and the giants permanently in. ‘That fractions gient who would 
only go to the Foreign Office had, in fact, gone to some sphere of much 
less important duty, and Sidonia, in spite of the whispered dislike of an 
illustrious personage, opened the campaien with all the full appansges of a 
giant of the highest standing. ‘We hope,” wid the Jupiter, that Lord 
Brock may not yet be too oll to take a lemon, Uf so, the present decision 
of the Honse of Commons, and we may say of the country alao, may teach 
him not fo pnt his trust in such princes a3 Lord Brittleback, or such 
broken reeds a3 Mr. TIarold Smith.” Now, this parting blow we always 
thought to bo exceedingly unkind, and a’tegether unnecessary, on the 
part of Mr. Snpplehouse. 

“ My dear,” said Mra, Harold, when she first met Miss Dunstable after 
the catastrophe was known, “how am I possibly io endure this degrada- 
tion?” And she put her deeply-laced handkerchief up to her eyes. 

« Christian resignation,” suggested Miss Dunstable. 

“ Fiddlestick 1” said: Mrs. Harold Smith. “ You uillionnaires always 
talk of Christian resignation, because you never are called on to resign 
anything. If 1 had any Christian resignation, I eheuldn’t have cared for 
such pompa and vanities, Think of it, my dear; a cabinct minister's wife 
for only three weeks !” 

« JTow dacs poor Mr. Smith endure it?” 

“What? Lsrold? Ie only lives on the hope of vengeance. When 
he has put an end to Mr. Supplehouse, he will be content to die.” 

And then there were farther explanations in both houses of parliament, 
which were altogether ratishictory. The high-bred, courtcous giants assured 
the gods that they had piled Pelion on Onsa and thus climbed up into 
power, very much in opposition to their own good wills; for they, the 
ginnta themselycy, preferred the sweets of dignified retirement. But the 
voice of the people had been too rtrong for them; the effort had been made, 
not by themaclyes, hut by otheis, who were determined thet the giants 
shonld be nt the head of adhirs. Indeed, the spirit of the times was 90 
carly in favour of ginnta that there had been no alternative. 80 said 
Briarens to the Lords, and Orion to the Commons, And then the goda 
were ubwolutely happy in ecding their places; and +0 fnr were they from any 
uneelestial envy or malice which might not be divine, that they promised 
to give the giants all the assistance in their power in carrying on the work 
of government; upon which the giants declared how deeply indebted they 
would he for such valuable counsel and friendly assistance. AJI this wan 
delightfal in the extreme; but not the less did ordinary men seam to 
expect that the usual Hattle would go on in the old customary way. It ja 
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eary to love one’s enemy when one is making fine specchea ; but so 
difficult to do so in the actual everyday work of life. 

But there was and always has been thia peculiar good point about 
the giants, that thay are never too proud to follow in the footsteps of the 
gods. If tho gods, deliberating painfully together, havo elaborated any 
akilfal project, the giants are always willing to adopt it as their own, not 
treating the bantling as a foster-child, but praising it and pushing it ro 
that men should regard it as the undoubted offipring of their own brains. 
Now just at this time there had been a plan much thought of for 
inoreasing the number of the bishops. Good active bishops were very 
desirable, and there was a strong fecling among certain excellent church- 
men that there could hardly be too many of them. Lord Brock had his 
measure cut and dry. There should be a Bishop of Westminster to share 
the Herculean toils of tho metropolitan prelate, and another up in the 
North to christianize the mining interests and wash white the blacka- 
moore of Newcastle: Bishop of Beverley he should be called. But, in 
opposition to this, the giants, it was known, had intended to put forth the 
whole measure of their brute force. More curates, they said, were 
wanting, and district incumbents; not more bishops rolling in carriages, 
‘That bishops should roll in carriages was very good ; but of such bleasinga 
the English world for the present had enough. And therefore Lord 
Brock and the gods had had much fear as to their little project. 

But now, immediately on the accession of the ginntr, it was known 
that the bishop bill was to be gone on with immediately. Some small 
changes would be effected so that the bill should be gigantic rather than 
divine ; but the result would be altogether the same. It must, however, 
be admitted that biehopa appointed hy ourselves may be very good 
things, whereas those appointed by our adversaries will be anything but 
good. And, no doubt, this feeling went a Jong way with the giants. Be 
that as it may, the new bishop bill was to be their firat work of 
government, and it was to be brought forward and carried, and the new 
prelates selected and put into their chairs all at once,—before the grouse 
should begin to crow and put an end to the doings of gods ns well 
a8 giants. 

Among other minor effects arising from this decision wax the following, 
that Archdeacon and Mrs. Grantly returned to London, and again took the 
lodgings in which they had before Leen staying. On various occasions 
also during the first week of this second sojourn, Dr. Grantly might bo 
seen entering the official chambers of the First Lord of the Treasury. 
‘Much counsel was necessary among high churchmen of great repute before 
any fixed resolution could wisely be made in such a matter as this; and 
few churchmen stood in higher repute than the Archdeacon of Barchoster. 
And then it began to be rumoured in the world that the minister had 
disposed at any rate of the sce of Westminster. 

‘This preeent time was a very nervous one for Mra. Grantly. What 
might be the aspirations of the archdeacon himself, we will not stop to 
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inquire. It may be that time and experience had tanght him the futility 
of earthly honours, and made him content with the comfortable opulence of 
his Barsetshire rectory. But there is no theory of church discipline which 
makes it necessary that a clergyman’s wife should have an objection to a 
bishopric, The archdeacon probably was only anxious to give a dis- 
interested aid to the minister, but Mre, Grantly did long to eit in high 
Places, and be at any rate equal to Mra. Proudie. It was for her children, 
she said to herself, that she was thus anxious,—that they should have a 
good position before the world, and the mcans of making the best of 
themselves. “One is uble to do nothing, you know, shut up there, down 
at Plumstead,” she had remarked to Lady Lufton on the occasion of ber 
first visit to London, and yet the time was not long past when she had 
thought that rectory house st Plunstead to he by no mecuns insufficient or 
contemptible. 

And then there came a question whether or no Griselda should 
go back to her mother; but this iden was very strongly opposed by 
Lady Lufton, and ultimately with success. “I really think the dear girl 
is very happy with me,” said Lady Lufton; “and if ever she is to belong 
to me more closely, it will he so well that we should know and love one 
another.” 

To tell the truth, Lady Lufton had been trying hard to know and love 
Griselda, but hitherto she had scarcely succeeded to the full extent of her 
wishes, That she loved Griselda was certain,—with that sort of love 
which springs from a person’s volition and not from the judgment. She 
had said all along to herself and others that she did love Griselda Grantly. 
She had admired the young lady's face, liked her manner, approved of her 
fortune and family, and had selected her for a daughter-in-law in a some-~ 
what impetuous manner. Therefore she loved her. But it was by no 
means clear to Lady Lufton that she did na yet know her young friend. 
The match was a plan of her own, and therefore she stuck to it as 
warmly as ever, but she began to have some misgivings whether or no 
the dear girl would be to her herself all that she had dreamed of in a 
aughter-in-law. 

“But, dear Lady Luiton,” said Mrs. Grantly, “is it not possible that 
‘we may put her affections to too severe o tent? What, if ehe should 
learn to regard him, and then. - 

“ Abt! if she did, I should have no fear of the result. If she showed 
anything like love for Ludovic, he would be at her fest in a moment. 
Me in impulsive, hut she is not.” 

“Exactly, Lady Lufton. It ia his privilege to be impulsive and to 
rue for lier affection, and hers to have her love sought for without making 
any demonstration. It ia perhaps the fault of young ladies of the present 
day that they are too impulsive. They assume privileges which are not 
their own, and thus lose those which are.” 

“ Quite true! I quite agree with you. It is probably that very 
feeling that haa made me, think so highly of Grisolda, Bat then——-” 
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But then a soung lady, though she need not jump down a gcnileman’s 
throat, o1 throw Jierscll into Ins face, may give nome mgus that she 1s made 
of flesh and blood, ¢peciilly when hea pap. and m mma ond all belongmg 
to her are so am0us to make the path of her love 1un smooth = That was 
what was pring through Id Tufton’s mind, but she did not sy it all, 
ghe metely looked 1t 

“J dont thmk she will ever low herself to sndulgeim an mnauthor ved 
j son,’ sud Mrs Grantly 

“Tam ame she will not, sud Lady Tuften, with rerdy agiecment, 
foumg palaps im her heat thit Guscda wo mld never mdnige mm any 
pron, authouzed ot unwthotizcd 

“YT dont hnow whither Lod Lifton sees mnuch of har now,” and Mis 
(nantly, thinking perhips «1 (hit promise of Lrly Lufton s with refirence 
to his lordship’s spre tin 

“ Just lately, during these ch mgs, yon hnow, evervbedy hae beer 6 
ranch engaged = Lardosie his been constantly ut the Houre, vid then men 
find it 90 necessrry to be at then clubs just now * 

“Yea yer, of course,’ sud Mis Grantly, who was net at ll disposed. 
to thmh hittle of thc umportance of the present crisis, 01 to wonder that 
men should congrerte tegether when sich deeds wore to Te done 
thowe which now acupid the beasts ef the Queens udyisas | At Inst 
however, the hvo mothers pericctly understood cich ether  Grieelda wis 
still to 1emam with Lady Lufton , and wi to rccept her Jady+mp 4 son, if 
he could only be induced to crererse his prvalcge of a hing her, but in 
the meantime, 1 this seemed to he doubtful, Griselda wis rat to be 
debured from her privilege of miki, what we she could cf amy otha 
string which she might have to her bow 

«But, mamma,’ «ad Gincida, in a momen: of uns atched mtaecu~ 
between the moth: md danghtu, “15 at really true thi they are going to 
imake paps a bishop?” 

“We can tell nothmg ws yet, my dew Prople im the wold ax 
tiking about zt © ‘Lour pipa hw been a good deal with Lord De Tarr” 

« And isn’t he prime minster ?" 

“Oh, yes, J am harpy to sy that he 1a" 

“Ythought the pame mister conld mike any one a Lishop that le 
chooses,— my clergym in, that 15” 

“ But there 1s no sec vacant,’ sud Mis Grantly 

“Then there wen’t any chance,” sud Gisselda, lookmg very glum 

“They ire going to have m Act of Path uncnt for making two mou 
inshops That's what they mc talking about at leat = And if tly 
do——" 

% Popa will be Bishop ¢f Westmnster—wont he? And we shall hye 
im London?” 

But you must not talk about it, my dea: ” 

“No, I won't But, mamma, a Buahop of Westnunster will be Inghr: 
thm « Bishop of Barchester; won't he? I shall ro like to be able to mub 
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those Mies Proudies.” It will therefore be seen that there were matters on 
which even Griselda Grantly could be animated. Like the rest of her 
family she was devoted to the church. 

Late on that aflernoon the archdeacon returned home to dine in Mount 
Street, having spent the whole of the day between the Treasury Chambers, 
a meeting of Convocation, and his club. And when he did get heme it 
‘was s00n manifeat to his wife that he was not laden with good news. 

“It is almost incredible,” he raid, standing with his lack to the drawing- 
room fire, 

“ What is incredible?” said his wife, Haring her husband's anxiety to 
the full. 

“fT had not learncd it as fact, I would not have believed it, even «f 
Lord Brock,” said the archdcacon. . 

“TLearned what?" said the anxious wife. 

« After all, they are going to oppose the bill.” 

“Jmpomible!” said Mrs. Grantly. 

“ But they are.” 

« The bill for the two new bishops, archdeacon? oppose their own bill! ” 

“ Yos—oppose their own bill. It is almost ineredible; but bo it is. 
Some changes have been forecd upon ua; little things which they had. 
forgotten—quite minor matters; and they now say that they will be 
obliged to divide against ns on these twopenny-halipenny, hair-plitting 
points. It ia Lord Brock’s own doing too, afer all that he said about 
abstaining from factious opposition to the govermnent.” 

“T believe there is nothing too bad or too false for that man,” raid 
Mrs. Grantly. 

“ After all they said, too, when they were in power themselves, as to 
the present government opposing the cause of religion! They declare now 
that Lord De Terricr cannot bo very ansions about it, as he had 20 many 
good reasons against it a few weeks ago. Is it not dreadful that there 
should be such double-dealing in men in such positions?” 

“It is wickening,” said Mrs. Grantly. 

And then there was a pause between them as cach thought of the injury 
that was done to them. a 

“ But, archdeacoo——" 

Well?” 

“Could you not give up those small points and ehame them into 
compliance ?* 

“ Nothing would shame them.” 

“ But would it not be well to try?" 

The game was so good a one, and the stake so important, that Mrs. 
Grantly felt that it would be worth playing for to the last. 

“Tt is no good.” 

“Bat L certainly would suggest it to Lord De Terrier. Iam mre 
the country would go along with him; at any rate the church would,” 

“It is imposible,” said the archdeacon. “To tell the truth, it did 
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coour to me. But some of them down there seemed to think that it would 
not do.” 

Mrs Grantly sat awhile on the sofa, still meditating m her mnd 
whether there might not yet be some escape fiom so ternble a downfall. 

“ But, archdeacon———” 

“ Pil go upstars and dics,” said he, an despondency 

«But, archdeacon, surcly the present ministry may have a mayonty 
on such a subject as that ; I thought they were sure of a majority now ” 

“No; not sme” 

“ But at any rate the chances aie m then favour? I do hope they'll do 
theu duty, and exert themselves to hecp then: members togethc ” 

And then the archdeacon told out the whole of the truth 

“Lord Do Terrier says that under the present exenmstances he will 
not bring the matter forward this session at all So we had better go bach 
to Plumstead ” 

Mrs Grantly then felt thit there was nothing fither to be sad, 
and at will be prope: that the histouan should drop a veil over ther 
sufforings. 





CHAPTIR XX1V 
Magna rst Vuniias. 


Tr was made hnown to the reader thit m the enly put of the winter 
Mr Sowerby bad a scheme for r¢etieving Tus lost fortunes, and setting 
humself nght m the world, hy mauyig that 1ich hen ess, Mics Dunstable 
I fear my friend Sowerby does not, at present, stand Jugh in the estimation. 
of those who have come on with me thus fir m thisnuiatne He has 
been described aa a spendthnft and gambler, and as ane scarcely honest m 
ins extravagance and gambling = But ncvcrtheless there ac worse men 
than Mr Sowerby, and I am not picpued to my thit, should he he 
successful with Miss Dunstable, that Indy would choore hy any menns the 
worst of the suitors who are contmually thowing themslye> at her fict 
Reckless as this man always apperred to he, reckicas 14 he absolutely wae, 
there waa still within lus heatt a desire for better things, and m hia mind 
an understandmg that he had Intherto missed the cmeer of an honest, 
Enghsh gentleman. He was proud of his poution as meter far hia 
county, though hitherto he had done so little to giace 3t; he was pond of 
his domain at Chaldicoter, though the poss-ssion of st had so nemly passed. 
out of hrs own hands; he was proud of the old Wood that flowed in hiv 
yeina, and he was proud also of that enay, comfortable, my manner, which 
went eo far in the woild’s yndgment to atone for his extravagance and evil 
practices. If only he could get another chance, as he now ratd to himerf, 
things should go very differently with him. He would utterly formwear the 
whcle company of Tozers He would cease to deal in billa, and to pay 
heaven only knows how many hundred per cent for Ina moneys. He 
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would no longer prey upon hus friends, and would redeem his title-deeds 
fiom the clutches of the Duke of Ommmum If only he could get another 
chance! 

Misa Dunstable’s fortune would do all this and ever so much more, and 
then, moreover, 3f193 Dunstable was a woman whom he really hked. Bho 
‘was not soft, feminine, or pretty, nor was she very young, but ahe was clever, 
aelf-posscsaed, and quite able to hold her own im any class, and as to age, 
Mr Sowerby ws not very young lnmuxlf In making such a match he 
would have no cause of shame He could speak of at before his fiends 
without fiar of then grimacey and ask them to his house, with the full 
ausurance that the head of his tible would not digiace hun And then as 
the scheme grew clewer and clever to hum, he declared to himeelf that if 
he should be successful, he would use ha well, and not 10b hea of her 
moncy-—beyond whit was ibsolutely necessary 

Ife had intended to hive lud him fortunes at hu fet at Chaldicotes , 
but the lady had been coy Then the deed was to have been done at 
Gatherum Castle, but the Jaly san aw vy from Gatherum Castle yust at the 
time on which he hd fixed And since that one cucumstance after 
another hid postpened the aff uz 2 London, till now at last he was resolved 
that he would know lus fate, kt at be what it might It he could net 
contiive thit things should apecdily be arranged, it might come to p 19s that 
he would be altogether dcbatzcd fiom presenting himself to the Indy aa 
Mi Sowerby of Chaldicotes ‘tidings had acxched hon, through Vb 
Fothergill, that the duke would be glid to have matters arranged; and 
Mr Sowerby well hnew the meaning of thit mestage 

Mi Sowerby ws not fighting tls ¢ unpaign alone, without the aid of 
any ally Indccd, no min evr hid a more tusty ally im any campaign 
than he lind in this = And it waa this ally, the only fuithful comrade that 
clung to him though good and ill during his whole hfe, who first put 16 
anto his head that Mass Dunst vbic ww a woman and might be mained 

“ A hundicd needy adycnturcs have attempted st, and failed alicady," 
Mi Sowerby had sad, when the plin was fret propowd to him 

“ But, nevertheless, she will some diy marry some onc, and why not 
you as well as mother?" Ins sisttr hid answered For Mis Iirold 
Smith was the ally of whom I hive spokin 

Mis Harold Smith, whatever moy hae been he fiults could boast of 

thes vutue—thit she loved ha bicther He ww probably the only 
humm being that she did love Childion she bid none, and as for her 
husband, at had never eccuned to ha to love him She had marned him 
for a potion, aud bung 2 clever woman, with a good digestion and 
command of her temper, had managed to get through tho would without 
much of that unhappincss which usually follows ill-asorted marriages. 
At home she managed to keep the upper hand, but she did so im an easy, 
gocd-humoured way that made her rule bearable, and away trom home 
she smuated her lod « poltual standing, though she laughed more keenly 
than any one eve at hu finbka But the lord of her heart was her 
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brother; and sn all his sc.apes, all his extravagance, and all lus recklcas- 
ness, she had ever becn willmg to asst bum With the view of doing 
this she had songht the intim cy of Mass Dunstable, and for the last year 
past had indulged cvery caprice ot that lady Or rathei, she had had the 
wat to arn that Mins Dunstable was to be won, not by the indulzence of 
capiices, but by fice and easy intcrcowse, with a dash of fun, and, at any 
aate, a scrablance of honcsty Mrs Harold Smith was not, perhaps, her- 
aif very honest by dispoution, but m these latter days the had taken up 
« theory of honesty for the sake of Misys Dunstable—not altogether m 
vain, for Miss Dunstable and Bis Marold Smith were curtamly very 
intimate 

“it I am to do rt at all, I must not wait any longu,” snd Mi 
Sowerby to hus aster a diy or two afkx the imal break-down of the gods 
‘Lhe affuction of the sister for the liotha: my be unagmed from the fat 
that at such a time she could give up her unnd to such a nubyect = But, in 
truth, he hosbwmds position as 4 cibmet minister was ay nothing to ha 
compared with her brotha * potion ay 1 county guntlunwn 

“ One time 18 as good a4 inothe,” sud Mis Tuold Smith 

“You mean that you would advise me to axk hur at once” 

“Cutunly But you mast 1memba, Nat, thit you will have ua 
casy tash It will not do for you to kneel down and swem that you love 
her” 

“Tf Ido at at all, IT shill certainly do at without hneclng—you my 
he sure of that, Harnet ” 

“Yea, and without sweamg that you Inve ler Lhere 14 only onc 
way in which yon caa be sucessful with Miss Dunstable—you must tell 
hea the truth * 

“What'—tell he that Iam aud, hom, foot, and dragoons, and 
then bid her help me out of the mc? 

“Exactly. th it will be your only chan, atiange as at may . ppra ' 

“This 1s vary dificzent from whit you uxd to say, down at Chikhi- 
cotes ” 

“So its, but I knew her much better than £ did when we ware 
there Since then Ihave done but Inth else thin study the fical's of het 
character If she willy Hikes you-—and L thuk she dows—she coud for- 
gise you any othe: crune but that of sweatmg that you Joved hur” 

“J should Ludly know how to propose without saying somcthing 
bout xt ” 

“But you must say notling—not a word, jou rust tell her that you 
me a gentleman of good blood and Ingh station, but sadly out at elbows” 

“ She hnows that alrevdy ” 

“Of course she does, but she must now 1t as coming directly fiom 
your own mouth And then tell her that you propose to net yo ulf 
aight by marrying her—by marrying hei for the sake of her money 

“That will hardly win her, I should sa; 

"Tf xt does not, no other way, that I know of, will do so Aa I told 
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you befo1e, xt will be no easy task Of course you must make her 
undeistand that hur happmess shall be cared for; but that must not be 
put prommnently forward a3 your object Your first obyeot us her monty, 
and your only chance for success 18 in telling the truth.” 

“Tt 13 vay seldom that a man finds hrmslf m such » position as 
thot,” said Sowerby, walking up and down lus atstur’a room ; “aud, upon 
my word, I dont think I am up to the task I should certamly bresk 
down I don’t bcheve therc’s a man in London could go to a woman 
with «ch a story as that, and then ash her to muay lim" 

“Tf 501 caunot, you may as well give it up,” smd 3a Harold Smth 
* But at yon can do 1t—af you can go thiough with it m thet manne.— 
ny own opinion 1s that your chance of success would not be bad ‘Lhe 
4 (4 im! added the aster after awhile, during which her Inother was con- 
tnuing lus walk and meditating on the dificulties of his poution—~“ the 
fact as you men never undcrst ind a woman, you give her credit nutha 
1 her wtrength, nor for her weakness You ate too bold, and too tumd 
yeu dhimk she as a fool and tell har so, and yet never can trust her to do 
«hand action Why should she not mairy you with the intention ci 
doing you a good tun? After all, she would love very httle there 1s the 
cstite, and if she redccmced it, 2f would belong to he: as wcll as to you” 

“It would be 1 good turn, decd =I fiat I should be too modest to 
ymt it to her im thit way * 

“Har poution would be much better as your waft than it 1 at pie- 
sent = You atc good-humourcd and good tempered, you would mtind to 
ticat lia well, and, on the whok, she would be much heppia as Mis 
Sowerby, of Chaldicotes, than she can be in hei present pomtion * 

“Wt she cred wbout bung mirnca, I suppore she could be a peas 
wif, (o-morrow 

“Dut I don't think de eacs shout bang vycer witty A medy pea 
might perhaps win hei im the way that L propos tu you, but then + 
nccdy peer would net know how to “t about it Necdy peers have tried 
—halt a dozen I hyve no doubt—and have furkd because they have 
piuinded that they were m Jove with ha It may be dithcult, but 3 our 
only chince 14 to tcll hex the truth ? 

“And whe shall Ido it?" 

“Hue ul you choose, but hex own house will be bette: ” 

“But I never cm sce he there—at ke ist, not alone I believe that 
she never 15 alone She always kecp4 a lot of people round he: in order 
to stave off hei lovers Upon my word, Harmet, I thmk I'll give xt up 
It 1a smposuble that I should make such a declaration to her as that you 
propose " 

“ Faant heat, Nat—— you know the rest ' 

“ But the poet never alluded to such yoomg as that you have suggested, 
I suppose I had better begm with a schedule of my debts, and make 
reference, if she doubts me, to Fothergzll, the shenuif’s officers, and the Tozer 
family * 
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“Bhe will not doubt you, on that head; nor will she be a bit 
surprised.” 

Then there was again a pause, during which Mr. Sowerby still walked 
up and down the room, thinking whether or no he might possibly have 
any chance of miccess in #0 hazardous an enterprise. 

“T tell you what, Harriet,” at Inst he anid; “I wish you'd do st 
for me.” ai 

+‘ Well,” said che, “if you really mean it, I will make the attempt.” 

‘Yam mre of this, that I shall never make it myself. I positively 
should not have the courage to tell her in so many words, that I wanted to 
marry her for her money.” 

“Well, Nat, I will attempt it. At any rate, I am not afraid of her. 
She and I are excellent fiiends, and, to tell the truth, I think I like her 
‘better than any other woman that I know; but I never should have been 
intimate with her, had it not been fur your sake.” 

“ And now you will have to quarrel with her, also for my sake?” 

“Not at all. You'll find that whether she accedes to my proposition 
or not, we shall continue friends. 1 do not think that she would die for 
me—nor I for her. But as the world goes we suit each other, Such a 
little trifle as this will not break our loves.” 

And 80 it was settled. On the following day Mrs. Harold Smith wns 
to find an opportunity of explaining the whole matter to Miss Dunstable, 
and was to axk that lady to share her fortune—some incredible number of’ 
thousands of pounds—with the bankrupt member for West Barwtshire, 
who in return was to bestow on her—himself and his debts. 

Mrs. Harold Smith had spoken no more than the tiuth in saying 
that she and Miss Dunstable suited one another. And she had net 
improperly described their friendship, They were not prepared to dic, 
one for the sake of the other. They had said nothing to each other 
of mutual Tove and affection. They neser hissed, or cried, or maduv 
apeeches, when they met or when they parted. There was no great 
benefit for which either had to be grateful to the other; no terrible 
injury which cither lind forgiven, But they suited cach other; and 
thie, I take it, is the »cret of most of our pleasantest intercourse in 
the world. 

And it was almost grievous that they should suit each other, for Miss 
Dunstable was much the worthier @ the two, ld she but known it 
heraclf. It was almost to be Jamented that she shor ld have found hereelt’ 
able to live with Mrs. Harold Smith on terms that were perfectly satis- 
factory to herself. Mrs. Harold Smith was worldly, heartless—to alt the 
world but her brother—and, as has been above hinted, almors dishonest. 
Miss Dunstable was not worldly, though it was powible that her preacnt 
style of life might make her so; she was affectionate, fond of truth, 
aud prone to honesty, if those around would but allow her to exerciau 
it. But she was fond of case and humonr, sometimes of wit that 
might almont be called broad, and whe had a thorongh love of ridiculing 
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the world’s humbugs. In all thee propensities Mrs, Marold Smith 
indulged her. 

Under these circunstances they were now together almost every duy. 
Tt had become quite a habit with Mre Harold Smith to have herseh’ 
driven early in the forencon to Miss Dunstable’s house; and that lady, 
though she could never be found alone by Mr. Sowerby, was habitually so 
found by his sister, And after that they would go out together, or each 
separately, as fuucy or the Lnsines» of the day might direct them. Each 
‘was eawy to the other in this allianee, aud they so managed that they 
never trod on ench other's corns. 

On the day following the agreement made bitween Mr. Sowerby and 
Mra. Harold Smith, that lady as usual called on Miss Dunstable, and 
svon found herself’ alone with her fiiend in a small room which the 
liciress kept solely for her own purposes. On special occasions persons 
of various sorts were there admitted; occasionally a parson who had a 
church to build, or a dowager Inden with the last morsel of town 
slander, or a poor author who could not get due payment for the efforts 
of his brain, or a poor governess on whose ficbly stamina the weight of 
the world hed borne too hardly. But men who by possibility could be 
lovers did not make their way thither, nor women who could be bores. 
In these latter days, that is, duing the present London season, the doors 
of it had been oftener opened to Mrs. Harold Smith than to any other 

TSON, 

a And now the effort was to be made with the object of which all 
this intimacy had been effected. As she came thither in her carrisge, 
Mrs. Harold Smith herrelf was not altogether devoid of that sinking of the 
heart which ix s0 frequently the forerunner of’ any difficult and hazardous 
undertaking. She had declared that ehe wonld feel no fear in making 
the little proposition, But she did fecl something very like it; and 
when she made her entrance into the little room she certainly wished that 
the work was done and over. 

“ Jiow is poor Mr, Sinith to-day?“ asked Miss Dunetable, with au air 
of mock condolence, as her friend seated herself’ in her accustomed eany~ 
chair. The downfall of the gods wus as yet a history hardly three days 
old, and it might well be supposed that the late Jord of the Petty Bag had 
hardly recovered from his misfortune. 

“Well, he ia better, I think, this morning; at lenst I should judge so 
from the manner in which he confionted his egg But still I don’t like 
the way he handles the carving-hnite. Iam sure he is always thinking of 
Mr. Hupplchoure at those moments.” 

“Poor man! I mean Supplehoue. After all, why shouldn't he 
follow his trado as well os another? Live and let live, that's what 
1 my." 

Ay, but it's kill and let kill with him, That is what Horace rays. 
However, I am tired of all that nuw, and I came here to-day to talk about 
something else.” 
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«Y yather like Mr. Supplchouse myself," exclaimed Mies Dunstable. 
“Ve never makes any bones about the matter. He has a certain work fo 
o, and a certain canse to serve—namely, his own; and in order to do that 
work, and serve tliat cause, he uses such weapons as God has placed in his 
hands.” 

“That's what the wild bensts do.” 

« And where will you find men honester than they? ‘The tiger teara 
yon mp because he ix himgry and wants to eat you. That's what Supple-~ 
hhonse docs. Lut there are ro many among us tearing up one another 
without any excuse of hunger. The mere pleasure of destroying is reason 
enough.” 

“Well, my dear, my mission to you to-day is certainly not one of 
destruction, as you will admit when you hear it. It ix one, rather, very 
absolutely of salvation. I have come to make Jove to you.” 

“Then the ralvation, I suppose, is not for myself” said Mins 
Dunstable. 

It was quite clear to Mrs. Harold Smith that Miss Dunstable had 
immediately understood the whole purport of this visit, and that she was 
not in any great mensure surpriscd. It did not neem from the tone of the 
heiress’s voice, or from the serious Jook which at once settled on her face, 
that she would Le prepared to give a very ready compliance. But then 
great objects can only be won with great efforts. 

“That's us may be,” said Mrs, Harold Smith. “ For yon ay? another 
alvo, Thope. But I trust, at any rate, that I may not offend you?” 

“Oh, laws, no; nothing of that kind ever offends me now.” 

“Well, Lsuppose you're used to it.” 

“Like the eels, my dear, I don’t mind it the least in the worll—only 
rometimes, you know, it is a little tedious.” 

“VU endeavour to avoid that, 60 J may ax well break the tice at once. 
You know enough of Nathaniel's affairs to be aware that he in net a very 
rich man.” 

“Since you do ask me about it, I ruppore there’s no harm in saying 
that I believe him to be a very poor man.” 

“ Not the Jeavt harm jn the world, but just the reverse, Whatever 
anay come of thix, ny wish is that the truth should be told scrupulously on 
all rides; the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 

“ Magne est veritas,” paid Misa Dunstable. “The Bishop of Dar- 
chester taught me as much Latin as that at Chaldicotea; and he did add 
some more, but there was a long word, aud J forgot it 

“ The bishop was quite right, my dear, L'm mre, But if yon go to 
your Latin, I'm lost, Ar we were just now saying, my brother’ pren- 
niary affairs are in a very bal state. He has a beautiful property of his 
own, which lias been in the family for I can't say how many centuries— 
Jong before the Conquest, I know.” 

“J wonder what my anceatora were then?” 

“Js does not niuch signify to any of us,” said Mra. Harold Smith, 
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with a moral shake of her head, “ what our ancestors were; but it's a sad 
thing to sce an old property go to :um” 

* Yes, mdecd; we none of us lhe to sco our property going to ruin, 
whether at be old or new. I hy some of that sort of feeling already, 
although mine was ouly nade the other day out of an spothceary’s shop.” 

“ God forbid that I should cver help you to 1mm it,” sad Mra. Hmold 
Smuth “T should be so11y to be the means of jour Josing a ten-pound 
note” 

“© Alagna est ta day, as the dou bishop said,” cvdaimed Miss Dun- 
stable “Lect us hue the truth, the whet truth, and nothing bit the 
trnth, as we agreed just now ” 

Mra Lfarold Smith did Inzm to find that the tach before her was 
dificult ‘There was a hudicas about Miss Dunstibk when matters of 
bnsiness wore conecrocd on wluch it pecmed almost amposuble to make 
any impicssion It was not that she had evimecd any determination to 
refuse the tender of Mt Sowerby’s hind, bnt she was so painfully 
resolute not to lave dust town in ha tyes! Mas Harold South had 
commenced with a mind fixed upon avoiding what she called humbug ; 
Tut this sot of lumbug hid lccome so promment a part of her usual 
rhetoric, that she found it vay hard to abendon it 

And thats what l wash,” sud she =“ Of comse my chef olject is 
to secure my brother » happmes "” 

“ Thit’s vary unkind to poor Ma Hacid Smith ” 

“Well, well, well—yon hnow whit J incan” 

“ Yvg, Lthivk I do hnow what yor mem Lom brotha: 1m a eentle- 
mw of good fumaly, but of no mems ’ 

“ Not quite 49 bid as that” 

“OL embur wscd moins, then cr any dun, that you will, whereas I 
ama lidy of no family, but of suftiaent wealth Yon think that af you 
Jnought us together and madi a mitch of it at would be a very good 
thing for—for whom ?” said Miss Dunstable 

“Yes, exactly,” sad Mrs Hold smith 

“Kor which of us?) Ranembeir the bishop now and his nice little 
bit of Litin ” 

“Por Nathanicl then,” suid Mis TImold Smith, boldly ‘It would 
be a vay good thing for lam” And a shzht smile came acrow her face 
asshe soidat Now that’s honest, o1 the misclnef 14 10 it " 

© Yos, that'y honest cnough And did he send you here to tell me 
this?” 

“Well, he did that, and something ca” 

© And now let's lave the something «se ‘The really important pat, 
Thave no doubt, has becn spoken ” 

“No, by no nuany by no moins all of ut But you are so hard on 
one, my dar, with your running after honesty, that one is not able to tell 
the real facts as they arc, You make one speak in such a bald, naked 


way.” 
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“ Ah, you think that anything naked must be indecent; even truth.” 

“J think it is more proper-looking, and better suited, too, for the 
world’s work, when it goes about with some sort of a garment on it. 
‘We are so wsed to a Ieaven of falschood in ali we hear and say, now-a-dayy, 
thet nothing is more likely to deceive us than the absolute truth. If « 
shopkeeper told me that hie wares were simply middling, of course, I 
should think that they were not worth a farthing. But all that has 
nothing to do with my poor brother. Well, what was I saying?” 

“You were going to tell me how well he would uae me, no doubt.” 

“ Something of that kind.” 

“That he wouldn't beat me; or spend all my moncy if I mannged to 
have it tied up out of his power; or look down on me with contempt 
bevause my father was an apothecary! Was not that what you were 
guing to sy 7?” 

“T was going to tell you that you might bo more happy os Mra, 
Sowerby of Chaldicotes than yon can be a» Miss Dunstablo—" 

“Of Mount Lebanon. “And had Mr. Sowerby no other message 
to send ?——nothing about love, or anything of that suit? I should 
like, you know, to understand what his feelings are before I take 
such a leap.” 

“Ido believe he has an true a regard for you as any man of his age 
ever does have——” 

“For any woman of mine. That is not putting it in a very devoted 
way certainly; but I am glad to see that you remember the bishop's 
maxim.” 

“What would you have me any? If I told you that he was dying 
for love, you would say, I wus trying to cheat you; and now becaune I 
don't tell you #0, you say that he is wanting in devotion, I mmat say 
you are hard to please.” 

“ Perhaps I am, and very unreasonable into the bargain, I ought to 
ask no questions of the kind when your brother proposes to do me so 
much honour. As for my expecting the love of 2 man who condescends 
to wish to be my husband, that, of course, would be inonstrous. What 
right can I have to think that any man should love me? It ought to be 
enough for me to know that as I am rich, I can get a husband? What 
‘business can auch as I have to inquire whether the gentleman who would 
#0 honour me really would like my company, or would only deign to put 
up with my presence in his household?” 

“Now, my dear Miss Dunstable——” 

“Of course Iam not such an oss as to expect that any gentleman 
should love me; and I feel that I ought to be obliged to your brother for 
sparing me the string of complimentary declarations which are usual on 
mach occasions, He, at any rate, is not tedious—or rather you on hiv 
bebalf; for no doubt his own time is so occupied with his parliamentary 
duties that he cannot attend to thia little matter himsclf. 1 do feel 
grateful to him ; and perhaps nothing more will be necessary than to give 
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in . 

Mrs. Smith did feel that che was rather badly used. This Miss 
Dunetable, in their mutual confidences, had so often ridiculed the love~ 
making grimaces of her mercenary suitors, had spoken so fiercely against 
thoac who had persecuted her, not because they bad desired her moncy, 
Int on account of their ill-judgment in thinking her to be a fool, that Mra. 
Smith lad a right to expect that the method she had adopted for opening 
the negotiation would be taken in a better epirit. Could it be possible, 
after all, thought Mrs. Smith to herself, that Miss Dunstable was like other 
women, and that she did like to have men kneeling at her fect? Could it 
be the case that she had advised her brother badly, and that it would 
have been better for him to have gone about his work in the old-fashioned 
way? “They are very hard to manage,” suid Mis. Harold Smith to herself, 
thinking of her own scx. 

“1fo was coming here himself,” said she, “but I advised him not to 
do 80.” 

“That was so kind of you.” 

“I thought that I could explain to you more opculy and more freely, 
what his intentions really arc.” 

“Oh! I have no doubt that they are honourable," said Miss Dun- 
stable. “Ie docs not want to deceive me in that way, I am quite sure.” 

It was impossible to help laughing, and Mrs. Harold Smith did laugh. 
“ Upon my word, you would provoke a saint,” said she. 

“Tam not likely to get into any such company by the alliance that 
you are now suggesting to me. ‘There are not many mints usually at 
Chaldicotes, I believe ;—always excepting my dear bishop and his wife.” 

“But, my dear, what am I to say to Nathaniel?” 

“ Tell him, of course, how much obliged to him I am.” 

“ Do listen to me one moment. I daresay that I have done wrong to 
speak to you in such a bald, unromantic way.” 

“Not atall. Tho teuth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
That's what we agreed upon. But one's firat efforts in any line are alway 
apt to be a Little uncouth.” 

“I will send Natl aniel to you himself.” 

‘No, do not do so, Why torment cither him or me? I do like 
your brother ; in a certain way I like him much. But no earthly con- 
siceration would induce me to marry him. Is it not so glaringly plain 
that he would marry me for my money only, that you have not even 
dared to suggest any other reason 7” 

“Of course it would have been nonsense to say that he had no regard 
whatever towards your money.” 

“Of course it would—absolute nonsense. Ie ie a poor man with 3 
good position, and he wants to marry me because I have got that which 
he wanta. But, my dear, Ido not want that which he has got, and 
therefore the bargain would act be a fair oné.” 
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“Bat he would do his very best to make you happy.” 

“T am go much obliged to him; but, you see, 1am very happy as I 
am, What should I gain?” 

* A companion whom you confess that you like.” 

# Ah! but I don’t know that I should like too much, even of mech a 
companion a4 your brother. No, my dear—it won't do. Believe me 
when I tell you, once for all, that it won't do.” 

“Do you mean, then, Miss Dunstable, that you'll never marry ?” 

“ To-morrow—if { met any one that I fancied, and he would havo 
me. But I rather think that any that I may fancy won't haveme. In the 
first place, if I marry any one, the man must be quite indifferent to 
money.” . 

“Then you'll not find him in this world, my dear.” 

“Very possibly not," ssid Miss Dunstable. 

All that was further said upon the subject need not be here repeated. 
Mrs. Harold Smith did not give up her cause quite at once, although 
Mins Dunstable had spoken so plainly. She tried to explain how eligible 
would be her friend’s situation as mistress of Chaldicotes, when Chaldi- 
cotes should owe no penny to any man: and went so far as to hint that 
the master of Chaldicotes, if rclieved of his embarrasaments and known 
as a rich man, might in all probability he found worthy ofa peerage when 
tho gods should icturn to Olympus. Mr. Harold Smith, as a cabinet 
tinister, would, of course, do hia beet. But it was all of no une, “It's 
not my destiny,” raid Miss Dunstable, “and therefore do not press it any 
longer.” 

“ But we shall not quarrel,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, almost tenderly, 

“Oh, no—why should we quarrel?" 

“ And you won't look glum at my brother?” 

“Why should I look glum at him? But, Mrs. Smith, I'll do moro 
than not looking glum at him. I do like you, and I do like your hrother, 
and if I can in any moderate way assist him in his difficultica, let him tell 
ine fo.” 

Soon after this, Mrs, Harold Smith went her way. Of course, she 
declared in a very strong manner that her brother could not think of 
accepting from Miss Dunstable any euch pecuniary assistance as that 
offered—and, to give her her due, such was the feeling of her mind at the 
moment; but as she went to meet her brother and gave him an account 
of this interview, it did occur to her that possibly Miss Dunstable might 
bo & better creditor than the Duke of Omnium fir the Chaldicutes 
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I—THE ROOTS OF HONOUR. 


Awsona the delusions which at different periods havo possessed themselves 
of the minds of larga masses of the human race, perhaps the most curious 
—~cortainly the least creditable—is the modern soi-disant science of political 
economy, based on the idea that an advantageous code of social action may 
be determined irrespectively of the influence of social affection. 

Of course, as in the instances of alchemy, astrology, witchcraft, and 
other such popular creeds, political economy has a plausible idea at the 
root of it. “The social affections,” saya the economist, “are accidental 
and disturbing elements in human nature; but avarice and the desire of 
progress are constant elements. Let us climimte the inconstants, and, 
considering tho human being merely as a covetous machine, examine by 
what laws of labour, purchase, and sale, the greatest accumulative result 
in wealth is obtainable. Those laws once determined, it will be for each 
individual afterwards to introduce as much of the disturbing affectionate 
element as he chooses, and to determine for himself the result on the new 
conditions supposed.” 

Thig would be a perfectly logical and successful method of analysis, if 
tho accidentals afterwards to be introduced were of the same nature as 
the powers first examined. Supposing a body in motion to be influenced 
by constant and inconstant forces, it ia usually the simplest way of 
examining ita course to trace it first under the persistent conditions, and 
afterwards introduce the causes of variation. But the disturbing elements 
in the social problem arc not of the same nature es the constant ones ; 
they alter the essence of the ereature under examination the moment they 
ave addud; they operate, not mathematically, but chemically, introducing 
conditions which render all our previous knowledge unavailable. We 
made learned experiments upon pure nitrogen, and have convinced our- 
selves that it is a very manageable gas; but behold! the thing which we 
have practically to deal with is its chloride, and this, the moment we touch 
it on our established principles, sends ua and our apparatus through the 

Observe, I neither impugn nor doubt the conclusions of the acience, if 
its terms are accepted. 1 am simply uninterested in them, as I should be 
in those of a science of gymnastics which asrumed that men had no 
akeletons, 1 might be shown, on that supposition, that it would be advan- 
tageous to roll the students up into pelleta, flatten them into cakes, or 





© 7 will give mute this last, even as unto thee.”—DMalt. xx. 14. 
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atretch them into cables ; and that when these results were effected, the 
re-insertion of the skeleton would be attended with various inconveniences 
to their constitution. The reasoning might be admirable, the conclusions 
true, and the science deficient only in applicability. Modern political 
economy stands on a precisely similar basis. Assuming, not that the 
human being has no skeleton, but that it is all skeleton, -it founds an 
ossifiant theory of progress on this negation of a soul; and having shown 
the utmost that may be made of bones, and constructed a number of 
interesting geometrical figures with death’s-heads and humeri, successfully 
proves the inconvenience of the reappearance of s soul among these corpus- 
cular etructares, I do not deny the truth of this theory: I simply deny 
its applicability to the present phase of the world. 

‘This inapplicability has been curiously manifested during the embar- 
rassment caused by the late strikes of our workmen. Here occurs one of 
the simplest cases, in a pertinent and positive form, of the first vital 
problem which political economy has to deal with (the relation between. 
employer and employed)® and at a severe crisin, when lives in multitudes, 
and wealth in masses, are at stake, the political economists are helpleas—- 
practically mute; no demonstrable solution of the difficulty oan be given 
by them, such os may convince or calm the opposing parties. Obstinately 
the masters take one view of the matter; obstinately the operatives 
another; and no political science can ret them at one. 

Tt would be strange if it could, it being not by “acience” of any kind 
that men were ever intended to be set at one. Disputant after disputant 
vainly strives to show that the interests of the masters are, or are not, 
antagonistic to those of the men: none of the pleaders ever seeming to 
remember that it docs not absolutely or always follow that the persons 
must be antagonistic because their interests are. If there is only a crust 
of bread in the house, and mother and children are starving, their intereats 
are not the same. If the mother eats it, the children want it; if the 
children eat it, the mother must go hungry to her work. Yet it does not 
necessarily follow that there will be “antagoniam” between them, that 
they will fight for the crust, and that the mother, being strongest, will got 
it, and eat it. Neither, in any other case, whatever the relations of the 
persons may be, can it be assumed for certain that, because their interests 
are diverse, they must necessarily regard each other with hostility, and 
use violence or cunning to obtain the advantage. 

Even if this were so, and it were as just as it ia convenient to con- 
sider men as actuated by no other moral influences than those which affect 
rats or swine, the logical conditions of the question are still indeterminable. 
It can never be shown generally either that the interests of master and 
labourer are alike, or that they are opposed; for, according to circum- 
stances, they may be either. It is, indeed, always the interest of both 
that the work should be rightly done, and a just price obtained for it; 
‘but, in the division of profits, the gain of the one may or may not be 
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the loes of the other. It is not the master’s interest to pay wages s0 low 
as to leave the men sickly and depressed, nor the workman's interest to 
be paid high wages if the amallness of the master's profit hinders him 
from enlarging his business, or conducting it in a safe and liberal way. A 
stoker ought not to desire high pay if the company is too poor to keep the 
engine-wheels in repair. 

And the varieties of circumstance which influence these reciprocal 
intereata are po endless, that all endeavour to deduce rales of action from 
balance of expediency is in vain. And it is meant to be in vain. For 
no human actions ever were intended by the Maker of men to be guided 
by balances of expediency, but by balancea of justice. He haa therefore 
rendered all endeavours to determine expediency futile for evermore. 
No man ever knew, or can know, what will be the ultimate result to 
himeelf, or to others, of any given line of conduct. But every man may 
know, and most of us do know, what is a just and unjust act. And all of 
us may know also, that the consequences of justice will be ultimately the 
best possible, both to others and ourselves, though we can neither aay 
what f# the best, or how it is likely to come to pass. 

T have said balances of justice, meaning, in the term justice, to include 
affeotion,—such affection as one man owes to another. All right relations 
‘between master and operative, and all their best interests, ultimately 
depend on these. 

We ahall find tho best and simplest illustration of the relations of 
master and opcrative in the position of domestic scrrants. 

‘We will suppose that the master of a household desires only to get 2a 
much work out of his servants as he cap, at the rate of wages he gives, 
He never allows them to be idle; feeds them as poorly and lodges them as 
ill as they will endure, and in all things pushes his requirements to the 
exact point beyond which he cannot go without forcing the servant to leave 
him, In doing thia, there in no violation on his part of what is commonly 
called “justice.” He agrees with the domestic for his whole time and 
service, and takes them ;—the limits of hardship in treatment 
fixed by the practice of other masters in his neighbourhood; that ia to 
say, by the current rate of wages for domestic labour. If the servant 
can get a better place, he is free to take ene, and the master can only tell 
what is the real market value of his labour, by requiring aa much as ho 
will give. 

‘This is the politico-economical view of the case, according to the 
doctors of that science; who assert that by this procedure the greatest 
average of work will be obtained from the servant, and therefore, the 
greatest benefit to the community, and through the community, by rever~ 
sion, to the servant himaclf. 

"That, however, isnot so. It would be ao if the servant were an engine 
of which the motive power was steam, magnetiam, gravitation, or any 
other agent of calculable force. But he being, on the contrary, an engine 
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‘whose motive power is a Soul, the force of this very peculiar agent, as a0 
unknown quantity, enters into all the political economist’s equations, without 
his knowledge, and falsifiee every one of their results, The largest 
quantity of work will not be done by this curious engine for pay, or 
under pressure, or by help of any kind of fuel which may be supplied 
by the chaldron. It will be donc only when the motive force, that is 
to say, the will or spirit of the creature, is brought to its greatest 
strength by its own proper fuel; namely, by the affections, 

It may indeed happen, and does happen often, that if the master is a 
man of sense and energy, a large quantity of material work may be done 
under mechanical pressure, enforced by strong will and guided by wise 
method; also it may happen, and does happen often, that if the master is 
indolent and weak (however good-natured), a very amall quantity of work, 
and that bad, may be produced by the servant's undirected strength, and 
contemptuous gratitude. But the universal law of the matter is that, 
semuming any given quantity of energy and ecnse in master and servant, 
the greatest material result obtainable by them will be, not through 
antagoniam to each other, but through affection for each other; and that 
if the maater, instead of endeavouring to get as much work as possible from 
the servant, seeks rather to rendor his appointed and necessary work 
‘beneficial to him, and to forward his interests in all just and wholesome 
ways, the real amount of work ultimately done, or of good rendered, 
by the person so cared for, will indced be the greatest possible. 

Observe, 1 say, “of good rendered,” for a servant's work is not 
neceasarily or always the best thing he can give his master. But good 
of all kinds, whcther in material service, in protective watchfulncss of bis 
master's interest and credit, or in joyful roadiness to seize unexpected 
and irregular occasions of help. 

Nor is this one whit less generally true because indulgence will be 
frequeatly abused, aud kindness met with ingratitude. For the servant 
who, gently treated, is ungrateful, treated ungently, will be revengefill; 
and the man who is dishonest to a liberal muster will be injurious to an 
‘unjust one. 

In any case, and with any person, this unselfish treatment will pro- 
duce the most effective return. Observe, I am here considering tho 
affections wholly as a motive power; not at all as things in themselves 
desirable or nuble, or in any other way abstractedly good, 1 look at them 
simply as an anomalous force, rendering every one of the ordinary political 
economist’a calculations nugatory; while, even if he desired to introduce 
this new element into his estimates, he has no power of dealing with it ; 
for the affections only become a true motive power when they ignore every 
other motive and condition of political economy. Treat the servant 
kindly, with the idea of turning his gratitude to account, and you will gut, 
ea you deagrve, no gratitude, nor any value for your kindness; but treat 
him kindly without any economical purpose, and all economical purposes 
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will be answered ; in this, as in all other matters, whosoever will save his 
Hife shall lose it, whoso loses it shall find it. 

‘The next clearcst and aimplest example of relation between master and 
operative is that which exists between the commander of a regiment and 
his men, 

Supposing the officer only desires to apply the rules of discipline 20 
as, with least trouble to himself, to make the regiment most effective, he 
will not be able, by any rules, or administration of rules, on this selfish 
principle, to develop the full strength of his subordinates. If a man of 
sense and firmness, ho may, as in the former instance, produca ao better 
result than would be obtained by the irregular kindness of a weak officer; 
but let the sense and firmness be the samc in both cases, and assmrediy 
the officer who has the most direct personal relations with his men, the 
most care for their interests, and the most value for their lives, will 
develop their effective strength, through their affection fur his own person, 
and trust in his character, to a degree wholly unattainable by other 
means. The law applies still more stringently os the numbers con- 
cerned aro larger; a charge may often be successful, though the men 
dislike their officers; a battle haa rarely been won, unless they loved 
their general. 

Passing from these simple examples to the more complicated relations 
existing between o manufacturer and his workmen, we are met first by 
certain ourious difficulties, resultimg, apparently, from @ harder and colder 
state of moral eloments. It is cary to imagiue an anthusiastic affection 


» ‘The difference between the two modes of tieatment, and betweon their effective 
material resulta, may be secn very accurately by = comparison of tho relations of 
‘Esther and Charlie in Bleak House, with those of Mus Brass aud the Marchioness in 
Master Humphrey's Clock. 

‘The ossential value and truth of Dickens’s writings have beon unwisely lost sight of 
by many thoughtful persons, merely because he preseuts his trath with some colour of 
caricature. Unwisoly, because Dickons’s caricature, though often gross, is never 
Mistaken. Allowing for his manner of telling them, the things he tells us are always 
truco. I wish that he could think it right to limit hia brilliant exaggeration to works 
written only fur public amusoment ; and when ho takes up a subject of high national 
importance, euch as that which he handled in Hard Times, that he would use severer 
‘and more accurate analysis. ‘The usefulness of that work (to my mind, in several 
respecta the greatest ho has written) is with many persons seriously diminished 
bocause Mr. Boundorby is a dramatic monster, instead of « characteristic example of a 
worldly master ; and Stephen Blackpool a dramatic perfection, instead of # character. 
istic examplo of an honest workman. Bat let us not loss the use of Dickens's wit and 
insight, bocause he chooses to speak in a circle of stage fire, Ho ix entirely right in 
‘this main drift and purpose in every book ho has written; and all of them, but eape- 
cially Hard Times, should be studied with close and earnest care by persons interested 
ir social questions. They willfind mach that is partial, and, bocnuso partial, apparently 
‘unjust } but if they axamine all the evidence on the other side, which Dickens seeans to 
overlook, it will appear, after all their trouble, that his view was the finally right ome, 
greesly and sharply told. . 
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existing among soldiers for their colonel. Not so easy to imagine an 
enthusiastic affection among cotton-spinners for the proprietor of the mill. 
A body of men associnted for purposes of robbery (as a Highland clan in 
ancient times) shall be animated by perfect affection, and every member 
of it be ready to Jay down his life fur the life of hia chief. But a band of 
men associated for purpoace of legal production and accumulation is usually 
animated, it appears, by no such emotions, and none of them are in any- 
wise willing to give his life for the life of his chief: Not only are we met 
by this apparent anomaly, in moral matters, but by others connected with 
it, in administration of system. For a servant or soldier is enguged at a 
definite rate of wages, for a definite period; but a workman at s rate of 
wages variable according to the demand for labour, and with the risk of 
being at any time thrown cut of his situation by chances of trade, Now, 
‘an, under these contingencies, no action of the affections can take place, but 
only un explosive action of disaffections, two points offer themsclves for 
consideration in the matter. 

‘The first—iow far the rate of wages may be ao regulated as not to 
vary with the demand for labour. 

The second.——HHow fur it is possible that bodies of workmen may be 
engaged and maintained at such fixed rate of wages (whatever the state of 
trade may be), without enlarging or diminishing their number, so as to 
give them permanent interest in the establishment with which they are 
connected, like that of the domestic servants in an old family, or an esprit 
de corps, like that of the soldiers in a crack regiment. 

‘The firat question is, I say, how far it may be posnible to fix the rate 
of wages irrespectively of the demand for labour. 

Perhaps one of the most curious facts in the history of human crror is 
the denial by the common political economist of the possibility of thus 
regulating wages; while, for all the important, and much of the unimpor- 
tant labour on the carth, wages are already so regulated. 

‘We do not sell our prime-ministership by Dutch auction; nor, on the 
decease of & bishop, whatever may be the gencral advantages of simony, 
do we (yet) offer his diocese to the clergyman who will take the episco- 
pacy at the lowest contract. We (with exquisite aagacity of political 
ecomomy!) do indeed sell conimissions, but not, openly, gencralshipa : 
sick, we do not inquire for a physiciun who takes less than a guinea; 
litigious, we never think of reducing six-and-cightpence to four-and-aix- 
peace ; caught in e shower, we do not canvass the cabmun, to find oue who 
values his driving at lesa than sixpence a mile. 

It is truo that in all these cases there is, aud in every conceivable case 
thaye must be, ultimate reference to the presumed difficulty of the work, 
ar number of candidates for the office. If it were thouglit that the labour 
necessary to make a good physician would be gone through by a sufficient 
number of students with the prospect of only half-guinca feea, public con- 
sent would soon withdraw the unnecessary half-guinea. In this ultimate 
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scnse, the price of labour is indeed always regulated by the demand for its 
but so far as the practical and immediate administration of the matter is 
regarded, the best labour always has been, and is, as ali lzbour caught to 
be, paid by =m invariable standard. 

What!" the reader, answera amazedly: “ and bad 
cee » perhaps, ly: “ pay good 

Certainly. The difference between one prelate’s sermons and his suc- 
cessor’a,—-or between one physician's opinion and another's, —is far greater, 
as respects the qualities of mind involved, and far more important in result 
to you personally, than the difference between good and bad laying of 
bricks (though that is greater than most people suppose). Yet you psy 
with equal fee, contentedly, the good and bad workmen upon your soul, 
and the good and bad workmen upon your body; much more may you 
pay, contentedly, with equal fees, the good and bad workmen upon your 
house. 

“Nay, bat I choose my physician and (?) my clergyman, thus indi- 
cating my sense of the quality of their work.” By all means, also, choose 
your bricklayer; that is the proper reward of the good workman, to be 
“chosen.” The natural and right system respecting all labour is, that it 
should be paid at a fixed rate, hut the good workman employed, and the 
bad workman unemployed. The false, unnatural, and destructive system 
in when the bad workman is allowed to offer his work nt half-price, and 
either take the place of the good, or force him by his competition to work 
for an inadequate sum. 

This equality of wages, then, being the firat object towards which 
we have to discover the directest available road—the second ia, as above 
stated, that of maintaining constant numbers of workmen in employ~ 
ment, whatever may be the accidental demand for the article they 
produce. 

I belicve the sudden and extensive ineqnalitica of demand which 
necessarily arise in the mercantile operations of an active nation, consti- 
tate the only essential difficulty which has to be overcome in # just 
organization of Inbour. The subject opens into too many branches to 
admit of being investigated in a paper of this kind; but the following 
general fieta bearing on it may be noted. 

The wages which enuble any workman to live are necessarily higher 
if his work is liable to intermission than if it is assured and continuous; 
and however severe the struggle for work may become, the gencral law 
will always hold, that men must get more daily pay if, on the average, 
they can only calculate on work three days a week, than they would 
require if they were sure of work six days aweck. Supposing that a man 
cannot live on less than a shilling a day, his seven shillings he must get, 
either for three days’ violent work, ur six days’ deliberate work. The 
tendency of all modern mercantile operations ia to throw both wages and 
trade into the form of a lottery, and to make the workman’s pay depend 

8—5 
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on intermittent exeition, and the principal's profit on dexteiously ased 
chance 

In what putial degree, 1 2¢peat, this may be neocwsnry, im comscquence 
of the activities of modun tiadc, I do not here vestigate, contenting 
anyselt with the fact, that m ita fatallest aspects it ws assuredly unuccessry, 
and iusulls merely fom love of gimbling on the part of the mastes, and 
fom 3gnoxance and sensuality m the men ‘Lhe masts cannot bea to Iet 
auy opportumty of gam escape them, and fiantacally rush at cvay gup and 
Incach m the walls of Lortunc, raging to be ich, and afhoutug, with 
nnpatient covctousness, cvay ask of ruin, while the men pref thice 
days of vivlint labour, and thu dys of drunkenness, to sx days of 
modcurate work and wise icst ‘Shae 1s no way wm Whih a pinup, 
who ically desircs to hclp lus workmen, may do 2t more effictudly than 
by checking these disorduly halite both m lumsclf and them, hecping 
his own busmcess oper itions on t sce which will cuibl. hin to pmeue 
them scourcly, not yiclding tu tcmptations of piccarious gun, and, vt the 
pame time, Icading lus workmen into rgular habits of Jibom and lite, 
ather by mducing them 2ithar to tuke low wages m the form of a fixed 
salary, than ugh wages, sulycut to the chance of then bug thown out of 
work, o1, if this be impossibk, by discomagmg the system of violant 
¢Xertion for nomin Uly high day wiges, and Ic wing the men to take lower 
pay for more ugwar | ibouw 

In cflectang any radwal changes of this hind, doubtkss there would 
‘be gicat incenvenicnce and loss meurzed by all the onsmators of more~ 
ment, ‘bat which cm be done with poafict convaucnce and without 
low, 14 not always the thing that most necds to be donc, or which we ae 
most umper itavely required to do 

Thue abcady alluded to the diflrcnee hitherto cuunting between 
acguucats of men asscertted fx purposes cf vaolcnec, und for pu poss 
of manufacture , in thot the fama appea crprble cf suf siuutice—the 
latter, not, which smu u fact w the 2d reason cf the genaal Jonnes 
of estunate mn which the profusion of commerce Is held, as compucd with 
that of arms Plukesophucally, xt docs not, at first sight, appcat reasonable 
(many wutus have cndcaourcd to prove at unt asonable) that a poace able 
aud ration pus n, whose tide as buying and selling, should be held in 
Asa honour than an unpraccable and ctu uration u person, whose trade 
a daying = Nescrtheless, the consent of mankmd ha» always, in q ite of 
the phiosophiis, grven precedunce to the soldica. 

And this 15 21ght 

For the soldi: s trade, verily and csentially, 2 not slaying, but bung 
slam = ‘This, without well hnowimg ils own meaning, the would honows 1 
for A braves trade is daying, but the world has never respeck d braves 
more than murchante the riason it honours the suldiu as, beraune he 
holds hus life at the mrvice of the State Rechkss he may be—fond of 
Pleasure or of adventwe—nll hinds of byc-metives and mean suyulscy 
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may have dctmincd the chore of his piofisson, and may affict (to all 
apprarance «xclusiycly) lus daily conduct 1n it, but our cetimate of hun 
18 bused on flus ultam ite fact—of whuch we are well assurcd—that, put 
dim am a forties bri ich, wath all tly pleasures of the world behind him, 
and only death and Jus duty in fiont of lum, he will keep hus face to thy 
fiont, and he hnows that this chore may be put to him at any moment, 
and his beforch md tiken his put,—vatually takes such part continually — 
dows, m rcahty, dic duly 

Nob lesa 13 the respect we piy to the lawyer and physician, foundul 
ultunitely on then sci sacrifice «= Whaituyvaa the umm or acutcucss cf 
a great lawyer, our chic respect fa: bmu depends on our belief that, set an 
a judge's sc ut, he will strive to judy justly, come fk whut may Could. 
we suppose that he would dike buibes, aud ux lis wuteneas and legal 
knowlulge to give pliusibility to mqutous dcustons, no dete of un 
telluct would win for lum out respect Nothing will win at, short of our 
treit convicticn, thit im ul umportant acts of Jus Lite justice 19 first with 
lum, his own intacst, scccnd 

dn the ci cf a physician, the gicund cf the honom we renda him 1s 
charer stl Whatever bis sacne, we should slusnk fom him im horror 
at we found hun agad his pracats macy 6 subjects to Cxpeament upon, 
much merc, af we founl that, ween img Druibes frem poreons mturested un 
then deaths, he was using las best shill tc give powen an the musk of 
micacing 

Lain lly, the prineip!c holds wath wtmorst ele uness ts ab 1c} Cuts Clary = 
mon No ,oodnc s cf dispositicn will excuse want Cf sacnce ma phy st 
au, or cf shewdne 5 in am Wrocate , but yduayyman, oven theuph his 
power of intellect be small 1 acypeted on the presumed ground cf lus 
‘wnsclishness and service blue 5 

Dow thae cm be no questen but thit the tut faenght, dcasicn, 
and ether ament il powers, re qumed aa the su ceestal mingument ¢f a 
Titge mercantile concern, Wonet such as cculd }¢ compned wath those ot 
agicat luyyaa, general, or davinc, would at Ie wt match the guncal con- 
duttcns cf want requited m the subordinate cficurs cf a slip, c2 of a 1egi- 
nicht, o1 an the euate cf tccuntiy push — It, thercfure, all the cficacat 
mewbus of the so called hberal professions aie stull, smebow, 20 public 
catymate of honour, prefaid beime the head cf a commercial frm, the 
1¢ won must le deeper than an the me wurcment of thar suvaal powers of 
mind 

And the casentuil icason fr such presence will be found to he mn 
the fict thit the merch int 1s mestmed fo act ways sbshly Lbs work 
aniy be very meccssary to the community , but the motive of it a3 undu~ 
rivod to bu whelly pursonal = The merchint » first object in all hin dual- 
ingu must be (the publ bleve) to get as much ior humselt, and leave 
as litle to his ncighbour (o1 customer) as possible Enfuxcing this upon 
him, by political statute, as the neccesary pimeiple of his action, 1ecom- 
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mending it to him on all occasions, and themselves reciprocally adopting 
it; proclaiming vociferously, for law of the universe, that a buyer's func- 
tion ia to cheapen, and a seller’s to cheat;—the public, nevertheless, in- 
voluntarily condemn the man of commerce for his compliance with their 
own atatement, and stamp him for ever as belonging to an infurior grade of 
human personality. 

‘This they wil} find, eventually, they must give up doing. They must 
not cease to condemn selfishness; but they will have to discover a kind 
of commerce which is not exclusively sclfinh. Or, rather, they will have 
to discover that there never was, or can be, any other kind of commerce ; 
that this which they have called commerce was not commerce at all, but 
cozeuing; and that a true merchant differs as much from « merchant 
according to laws of modern political economy, 25 the hero of the Exeur- 
sion from Autolycus. They will find that commerce is an occupation 
which gentlemen will every day sce more need to engage in, ruther than 
in the Lusinesacs of talking {o men, or slaying them; that, in true com- 
merce, as in true preaching, or true fighting, it is necessary to admit the 
idea of cecadonal voluntary loss;—that aixpences have to be Jort, as well 
ag lives, under a sense of duty ; that the market may have its marlyrdoms 
as well as the pulpit ; and trade its heroisms, as well as war. 

May have—in the final issue, must ave—and only has not had 
yet, because men of heroic temper have always been misguided in their 
youth into other ficlds, not recognizing what ix in our days, perhaps, the 
mont important of all fields; so that, while many a zealous person Joses 
his life in trying to teach the form of a gospel, very few will loxe a 
Anndred pounds in showing the practice of one. 

The fact is, that people acver have had clearly explained to them the 
trne functions of a inerchaut with respect to other peaple,- I should like 
the reader to be very clear about this. 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily necessities of life, 
have hitherto existed—three exist necessarily, in every civilized nation : 

The Soldier's prufension is to defind it. 

The Pastor's, to teach it, 

The Phyrician’s, to Leep ét in health. 

The Lawyer's, to enforce justice in it. 

The Merchant's, to provide fur it. 

And the duty of all these men is on due occasion, to die for it. 

On due occasion,” naniel: 

The Soldier, rather than leave his post in battle, 

‘The Physician, rather than leave his post in plague, 

The Pastor, rather than teach Falsehood. 

The Lawyer, rather than countenance Injustice. 

The Morchant—What is his “ due occasion” of denth ? 

Je is the main question for the merchant, ag for all of us, For, truly, the 
tian who does not kuow when to dic, docs not know how to live. 
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Ob eive, the merchint’s fimction (0: mmufactnies’s, for in Oc brow 
sense m which at 4 hee urd the word must be undastood to melude 
both) 1 to provide fei the mitien Tt 1s no more lus functicn to get profit 
fur lumsclf out of thit prcsision than at 38 a clergymiin’s function fo gt 
Ins stipend The stycnd my due md neces wy adjunct, but net the 
object, of Ins Lf, af he Le a true cher ymin, any mote than his fic (1 
honorarium) ss the clycct of Ife toy tine physio Nuther as dng fe 
the objcet of hf toa truc merchant All dec, af uc nen, hye ay ak 
to be done mrcgy cctive cf fae to be done Gen at any cost ot for quite 
the contray of fee, the pister s fanctien bang to teach the phys ns 
to he, md the machints, 15 Lhe sad, toyrovske — Thabas to ary, he 
his to undcistand to than very acot the qualiues cf the thmg he deals an, 
and the mc ins of chtummg «1 producing it, wd he histo wpply whl 
sigieily md ener_y to the preduamz or cbt uming rtm pericct state, vid 
distubating it at the cherpest pessible prree where at as mest needed 

And bec uve the poducticn on chtumag cf any commodity myohes 
newesualy the eney cf miny vcs ind dan is the merchant becomes in 
the cows cf his bu aness the mister md © vernon cf Jage masses ct 
mon m amore ducct, thou h less canfescd was than a militny cficer or 
Jnstor, 60 that on lam fully, mm ene at put, the ae yeu Walty for the hind cf 
life they ed anTat Leeemcs Ins duty net enly to be dw ws ecnsidesing 
how to produce whit he «Ulsin the purest aid cherpest forme but how to 
inthe the ¥ mious cmploy ments my chved an the yacdact: n, or transterence 
of at most benchertl te the men ample 1 

And 1 mito these twe fim fens, ae pare da then ght ex vase the 
Inghest antelhoenee os wall vo patunee han s inltat the machine 
as bound to put Wo is cu rey fr thea mtdichu oe he as Teun! 
as soldier on Qinsichm a Leand t ave up dou Tle hw dan, ain 
such weyasat may Ted minded ct hua Lec ama yenite be his an 
Jus Previding dumtien te aiuntun fist, sen qm ants (ie hrulmess to 
engigameuts Fang the reid acet cf dl pes alias am commen), wd 
sccond]y, the purfectness md purity cf dhe thm. provileT se that, rather 
than dul am my cogrzement «2 consent te any det ma tien adultcratien, 
or wyuist and cxclitint pre cf thas which be prevides, he as bownd 
fo mect filessly any firm ct di tresy poverty aa labeur, which my, 
through manta cf these po nts, come upen hon 

Agua oan lus chee ow ova at tac a en aupleycd by ham th 
much met cx minufctarer as invested with vi meth 7 tan withorty 
and responsability Inimest cases, t yenth cntcaimg a commacal este 
DhSbment as withdrawn alte sethar fecim hame qudluance , bis moastan must 
Ducome his ditha, ds he has der preticd ul constint help no father at 
Jand an all ¢ sew the masters authorzts, te gether with the general tone 
and atmoy hac ci his busines, and the chute of the men with whom 
the youth wm compellad am the cours of if to associate, hive mere rmmerhate 
and pressing weight than the home influcace, and wall usu ily neutrahze it 
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eather for good or evil, #0 thit the only mcans which the master has of 
doing justice to the mien cmpleycd by hun 1s to ash humsilf sternly whether 
he ws dealmg with such subordinate us he would with lus own son, of 
compellcd by ceumst mces to tuke such a position 

Suppesng the ciptam of a fig ite paw it cht, o. wore by any chance 
oblicd, to plee Ins own scaan the position of a common sulot, as he 
would than treat hus son, Le 33 bound alwys to tat every one of the 
micn under hun — $0, also, supposmg the mistcr of a manuf tory saw 1t 
u,ht, o ware by any chance obliged, to lice lus own son in the position 
of an ordinary wukman, as he would then treit lus sca, he 13 bound 
always to treat every onc of his men This as the only cilective, true, o: 
practicable Buty wluch cw be @iven on this pomt of pclttical economy 

And as the capt un of a ship as Lound to Le the Iist man to lave bis 
ship in case cf wicch, and to «hue as list aust with the sailors in ce 
of famine, so the minufictua, m amy commercial crisis or distress, 19 
bound to take the suflumg of it with Ius nicn, ind cyan to tthe morc of 
at for hanself than he Wows lus mun te fl, 16 a tha would ma 
famme, shipwreck, or battle, sacrafice unsclt fr lus wu 

AU wlich sounds vary strmze the cily 2 strangeness m the 
matter bung, nevertheless, that it shculd 8» cand = Lor all this as ti, 
gud that not partially nor theorctic diy, but evcalastingly and practic ally 
all othcr doctrine than thos acsp cet miticrs pchtival bomg filo an 
premiscs, absuid in deduction, wd ampcssible m pr rcticc, consistently with 
any propicsnre ot tte cf nitioual hfe, all the hfe which we now possess a4 
a nation showing itslf an the 2ceclate denru and scorn, by a fOw strong 
munds and futhful he uts, of the ccenonne princi les t wht to our multi- 
tudes, which prncipls, so fir ay accipted, kid stiaght to nitional 
destruction Respecting the modes and firms cf de truction to which 
they Jead, aud, on the othe: hind, 1espcetine the futher pr ictieal working 
of tue pohity, I hcpe to rcuscn father ama fe Newa y apa 
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Physiologica! Riddles. 


U—Wuy wi Grow 


We are continually dying In all our «tions furce 1 given off, the vury 
nue force by which the body Lives, and porlens cf our fi ume, accordingls , 

wote and aie cast of ‘This process amples m cppoute one ‘The hfe, 
const untly coving, 14 constantly iencwcd = LIncughout the adult state 
nutrition procetds part passe with deciy, im youth at is am cvcess, and 
acsults an growth, an agi, the prcponder ce of the decay predicts the 
end But new Life springs fiom the old, and im ats ofp ung the pusshing 
organiem 2¢peats and multiplies ats youth — Hew as tis watyal wrought ¢ 
By what agency docs the papctuily julng hfe renew ateclf, and asec up 
Giesh and vigorous fiom it ccarcless stingile with decry 7 

It as a wonduful tlang—Lift, eva growing old, yet ever young, ver 
dying, over bung born, cut down aud desticycd by accadent, by violunce 
by pottlonce, by fama, preymg acmor lest) and imsatiibly upon 
atelf, yet multiplymg and cxtcnding still, and fillug cvery spot of Guth 
on Wluch it once cbtams + teoting, se dchcate, so feb, so dependent 
upen fostuing cacumstinces aud the kindly cue of mituac, yet 40 3n- 
ymeable , endowed as af with supauitniil ye weis, Whe parity of the an, 
which yicld to cvay tech and seem to eluue cur force, subsisting 1) 
anc ins Mnpalpable to our grossa sense, yet wieldin, yewers which the 
mightiest iuicics obby = Weakest, and sucn,est, cf the things thit Ged 
thas nade, Lafe as the han of Death, md yct be cen yaad Victim at onec 
and victor All hying tlunjs sucumb te) ath s asset, Lift smiles at 
Jas mpi tence, and mike» the grave her cede 

Jiuly it seems as at there wae sometuaz hae net only mysterious 
and wonderful (for that vay thing un Nat we as) but pecan and uniihe 
all boude It seems as of a power had ats 6 at m ving thor wluch 
cvuld mamntun and cvtend stl by some anhcrcut faculty, cculd subdue 
Dy a spontancous oper ition su ounduyg ic1ces, and held m subjug dion all 
that tended to atsuuyuny And for a Jeng wlule this view was entutained 
Tuas natural, and unfil an cvtumise huowledge cf the physical laws bad 
Doce attained, at mamcd to be mcosny All huve heard of the Vital 
Pimapl ‘Thus was the agent suppoxd to reade an living thingy, and 
(atha with conscious design or unconsuculy) to build up, model, main- 
tam, and use the organic fame 

‘Lhus fyment, howeva, has lonz ben ovathiown ‘The laboms of 
phyaologists (among which those of Dr Carpenter held an cminunt place + 
sce especially las papa on the Couclation ¢f the Phy ste ul and ¥ ital Forees 
an the Phrlosophiual Zransactions tr 1800) Lave revealed dhe prcots of 4 
profounder harmony m Natuze Laie 34 strong, bevanse it 18 dependent; 
ymueital, bocaust 1 draws its being irom a putmmal source. All things 
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minster to it The tendcr ogame frame necds no sclf- preserving power 
within, because wll the natural powers are its «crvants ~The eaith and an 
and distant orbs of hewen fied it with ccascless cme, and supply, with 
unfailing ennstancy, its wants = Lift 13 in Lagre with universal forces, 
and subs: ts by unvasal lw 

Yor tho mowth and nowishment of orgrinic bodies may bo seen to 
result fiom well known ageneis, and to be m conformity with common 
and all pervading laws But, first, tt 15 necdfil to haut our iuquiaies, aod 
toma hk ont distinctly the qnestion to be considered The fable of the 
figot of stichs which wore «wily broken one by one, bn resisted all 
efforts when tied toecther, 18 pecuh aly appluable to the study of Lie, 
though its moral necds to he 1cad the other wiy We must divide to 
conquer. Alicady we have discussed the actsse powers o1 “ functions” of 
the body, and have scen them to result fiom clicmical changes within 3t, 
by which (a3 by the rclaxation of a tense spring) force 19 set fiee, and the 
characterise actions cf the yanous ogins ensue In hying bodics 
chemnal affinity his bccn opposed, so that they represent forces m a state 
of tenvion , thar clements are aiingcd m4 manner fiom which chomeal 
affimty tends to diaw them ‘The question we now propose 14,—-By what 
means 1m this arrangement «f the chiments eMfictcd? The actions of the 
body, produccd by chemical chinge wittun at (its putial and regulated 
decomposition), have becn compucd to the motions ¢f 4 clock, produced 
by the regula d gaitation of its waghts ‘Tle prcsent question, there- 
fore, would be, How uc the werghta rd? 

Tt 19 evident that this question docs not cover al the ground that 
remains It Jeaves cn one sade it Jewt two diatinct subjects—one, the 
first ong nition cf Eafe, the «tha, the Lois which organe bodus 
awume  Nather of these questions comes with om present ugmd 
Ou mquny 3, hew Ining om, ausms ecw and are nowihed under 
eustmg conditions and that only m onc aspect of the ca = For the 
body not only marcass m sive md waght, fom ats first for nvion till 
maturity, but winle this process is goang en it iccerves a certain shape 
It 16 not only ronreshed but organr-ed ‘The vws0s puts aie fitted to 
each other, and the whole presents, an every oder of cicnimes, a typical 
or spceafic firm, which 15, mdccd, ene of the chicf distmctions of the 
organi wold =But we do not here concn oursclscs with tlay enous 
fact We ach oul, by what incans now mateuals ar added to the living 
body in its carhicr stages, and waste w acpancd when it his attaincd ats" 
perfect stature ? low these matenals ac shaped mto chatacteristic forms 
jaa future question =We will take our fagot stuh by stick. 

To make clear our meaning, ict us suppose ourslyes looking at a 
portion of the white of an egg—albumcn, as it 25 called. This has no 
power of puforming actions, it has no defined shape; at 18 contamed 
am the she]! as it mught be im any other ves], 1t has not even any 
structure, such as fibrc< or octlx, which the micioscope reveals 3 it is 
mmply a viscous fluid ‘Lct it 1s an organic substance. Life isin it, It 
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is, indeed, the very basis of all animal siructurce, and the great souree 
from which they are formed and nourished. That which constitutes it 
living is the mode in which its clementa are arranged. It consists mainly 
of three gases (hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen), and one solid (carbon), 
with small quantities of other bodies, of which the chief are sulphur, 
Phorphorus, and lime. But these elements are not arranged according to 
their ordinary affinities. Exposed to the air, albumen decays; the carbon 
unites with oxygen to form carbonic acid, the hydrogen unites with 
oxygen and forms water, aud with nitrogen te form ammonia. Similarly, 
the sulphur and phosphorus select some other ingredients of the allaunen, 
or of the atmosphere, lo unite with them into simpler compounds. In 
time, the process is complete, and from being an organic substance the 
albumen has wholly pasied into a variety of inorganic substances. In 
doing so, it has given out a certain amount of force, chiefly in the form of 
heat (the temperature of decaying bodivs is well known to be above that 
of the surrounding air); and this force, if the albumen had formed part 
of a muscle or a nerve, would have been operative in the function of the 
same. Now it is on account of thir force, which is in the albumen, and 
is not in the inorganic substances which are formcd by its decay, that i¢ 
in called organic. It could not be albumen without some furce having 
made it ao. LUydrogen, and uitrogen, and carbon, and oxygen would no 
more form allrumen (against their tendency to form carbonic acid and water 
and ammonia), without nome force compelling them, than a stone would 
poise itself in the air (against its tendency to fall to the ground), without 
some force compelling it. 

We acvk, then, the source and Jaws of the force by which the elements 
of the living hody are placed in these relations to cach other, and instead 
of forming the ordinary cheniieal compounds, are formed into organic 
substances, And here we turn to fucts. Every one knows that decaying 
substances are the seats of Life. The © mould” that infesta the stores of 
thriftless housekeepers, and the fungi that grow on damp and rotting wood, 
are instances. Thexe low forms of vegetation live on the decaying matter. 
Let ua consider what takes place in their growth. Ou the one hand, the 
swood or other substance, in its decay, is giving out force; on the other, the 
developing plants are acted up. n by force, avd are embodying it in their 
structure. One body ix ceasing to be oganic, and therein is giving off 
its force, and in iminediate connection with it another body is becoming 
organic, and therefore is receiving force into itself. Can we be misin- 
terpreting these facts in raying that the former process is the cause of the 
Jntter; and that the decay gives out the force which produces the growth? 

‘To take an illustration. Conceive two watch-springs, one bent, the 
other relaxed (and the former suiewhat the more powerful), 20 connected 
together that the unbending of the one should cause the bending of the 
other. The bent state here would be transferred from the one epring 
to the other ; the one would cease to be bent as the other became bent. 
But we have acen that the organic state of matter may be compared to the 
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bent state of a spring; that is aleo is an embodying of force. Is it not 
quite aa simple, then, that the “ organic state” should be transferred from 
the decaying bedy to the growing onc? 1t is, in ench case, simply & 
transference of’ furce frum the one to the other; of the presence of which 
force the organic state, like the mechanical teusion, is the effect aud uign. 
Thus in the case of plants growing on decaying substances, the decom- 
posing process in their foud becomes an organizing process in them ; the 
force arising from the decomposition becomes, and is, their “ vital force.” 

Let us trace the process again: the wood, as an organic substance, 
contuins vital force ; as it decays, it passes into inorganic subslancea (auch 
as carbonic acid, &c.) in which there is no vital force. During this decay, 
therefore, the vital force that was iu the wood hus passed forth from it. 
What has becowe of it? Part of it has been given out as heat; Lut part 
of it, evidently, has becu, as it were, transferred to the fungus which has 
grown at its expense. ‘The wood was living, tho fungus lives now; 
the wood has decuyed, the fungus has grown ; the wood, iu its decay, has 
given out force; the funguy, in its growth, has tuken up and embodied 
force, and ix ready in tts decay to give it off aguin, The life of the wood 
haa, in abort, becn transfurred tu the fungus. The force Lus changed its 
form, but it is the saine force in both, 

The fungus could not lave grown if the wood had not decayed, 
the force would have been wanting; as in the action of a Lulunce, one 
scale cannot rice unless the other fills, The living state is in reapect 
to the force uf chemical allinity, as the raised state is in respect 10 the 
force of gravity. When one seale of a balauce falls, the “ raised statu” is 
tranaferred from it to the other scale; s0, when one orgunic bedy decays 
and another grows upon il, the “living state” is transferred from the 
decaying to the growing body. It is transfurred to the one, while iv 
cvusus, and because it ceuses, in the other, 

Tu thix inslunce the law of growth is presented to us. Matter is 
rendered organic, either through the decomposition of other orgunic 
matter, or through the amcdiwn of chemical processes which resemble 
that decomposition in giving out force. The nutrition of living Ludies ia, 
in brief, an illustration of the asiom that action aud re-action are equal 
and opposite. 

This is casily perceived if the conception of the orguic state as 
involving an opposition to chemical aflinity is kept before the mind, 
The decomposition of one portion of organic matter may cuue other 
muaiter te become organic, us the fall of one portion of matter may cause 
another portion to rise. The downward movement gencrates force, the 
upward absorbs it; the fallen body represents the inorganie, the raised 
body the urgunic state, Or it is as the duwaward mution uf a pendulum 
develops the foree Dom which its upward imovement resulta; or os & 
heated body contracts while it cools, and causes expansion in the things 
aruund, But in truth, the possible illustrations arc innumerable, for a 
Process casuntially the same is presented to us continually in nature under 
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every variety of form —ua change of one kind producing its opposite it 
1s this to which (2n 18 mechanxal furm) the name of Vebratwa haa becn 
apphcd, as when o tense string that haa becn deflected from the straaght 
lune 28 let go, 1th motion towards the central line 1cproduces the deflection, 
the one motion podueing the force, which the othe, as 1t were, Us, OL 
absorbs 

‘The vital fre, fiom carbome aud, wita, and ammoma, produces 
albumen , chemucal force fom albumen produces carbone acd, water, and 
finmonta ‘These two prouacs ac not only diffurent, thy are stuctly 
©] poste to cach other, wd becuse they me cppoute, dicy wie so closely 
yotulmked ‘The opposition of lite to chemistry 1s the scerct of ats source. 
Life 1s am action yroduccd by its opponte = t hes ats rect mm death, aud 14 
nounshed by decay 

A view simular to tus has been bewttully calubited by Vrofisy: 
Le Cont, of the Suuth Carclina Colloec, Colm tia ® “It us wall known 
tit am the wmunal body thac we come on ccustanth two distinct ind 
app wently opposite processes, va¢ deci my cuticn and recumpemtion of the 
tissucs , and that the caayv «f hic as «xutly am proportion to the 
rapidity of thes zrocescs New, weording tc the odmuy view, the 
mumal body must be looked upon as the scene cf contmual strafi between 
antiponistic forces, chamed mad vita, the former comtantl tearmg 
down and desticying the litta: eo coustantly |! uns up and repanme 
the bicach = Tn this unnatw dl wutne the chemial forces uc constantly 
Victoriowr, Bo that the yitul derees we daiven to the mecots of cuntunting 
thamechyce with the smyph wok chacpu ie As cell aftur cell as 
destroyed by cheuneal forces ethers ae put in ther y face by vital ferees, 
until finally the vital derees wave up the une pod contest tid death as the 
rowt Ido not Know af this view 1m held by thy sacuute nundes of the 
pleccnt diy as 9 fut, Tut at cautunh wm ee edly rend as the most 
convenient method cf 2q resenting ul the pheneument cf amunal hic, and, 
as such, has posed te the best btarsture ct the we Certain it 1, 
however, that the uuil Lebet, even among the Pot pavicleusts, as that 
the mmm tassuc wm 2 state cf wnstible equilibuum — that constant 
dccompontticn as the result cf threistibibty, ad that duis ducompoution, 
and this alone, excites the necessity cf recmpoution—m other words, 
acates the necessity of food But according to the view which 1 now 
propose, dccompesiticn ts ncceseaty to develop the toce by which orgami- 
zition of food ci nututun a6 eflccted, and Ly which the vations purcly 
amimal functions of the body are uniued cn that dicompourtion not 
only creates the ucceuty, but ut the same time iummiys the force of 
itcunipoution 

The phonomunt of fame ntinen aad a tot of the soundness of thay 
conuption «Vegetable puces duumg firment ition unduge a proces of 




















* Bee tho dmeracn J arral of Physnal Scumce, Nuvombu, 1959, of the 
Phelowophwcal Mugasine, Ectruary, 1860, 
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plow decomposition. If during this process, certain peculiar germs ate 
present, a plant consisting of cells, and low in the ecale of vegetable life, 
ia developed. This plant is what we call the Yeast. Now, if the force 
given ont by the liquid in fermenting be the cause of the growth of the 
plant, yeast should never be formed unless fermentation is going on. If, 
‘on the other hand, the growth of the plant be (as has been supposed by 
tome) the cause of the decomposition, then fermentation should never occur 
‘unless that growth takes place. But it is well known that the yeast 
plant is never devoloped except during fermentation, while fermentation 
will take place, although more slowly, without any formation of yeast. It 
follows, therefore, that the growth depends upon the decomposition, and 
not the decomposition upon the growth. 

But fermentation is excited by the addition of yeast, and proceeds 
more successfully in proportion to the rapidity with which the yenat cella 
are developed. ‘Why should this be if the formation of the living cells is 
only the effect, and not the cause, of fermentation? 

The intimate connection of growth and decay explains this fact. The 
yeast excites fermentation because it is itself exceedingly prone to decoin- 
pose; more prone than the liquid to which it is added. And in decom- 
posing it communicates the impulse of ity own change to the matter around 
it, so disturbing the equilibrium of the clements, and bringing about, in a 
few hours, chemical changes that would otherwise have occupied a much 
longer time. And this more active decomposition in the fermenting fluid 
reacta again upon the cells of the yeast, and produces in them a rapid 
growth and multiplication. They afford the outlet, as it were, for the 
force given out by the chemical changes to which they have furnished the 
stimulus, 

In thus inducing a more vigorous growth by instituting, primarily, 9 
more energetic decay, the effect of the yeast-plant is analogous to many 
processes in the animal body. For example, we know that the limbs are 
powerfully developed by exercise, and that murcles waste if not kept in 
use. But the action of a muscle depends upon an energetic decomposition 
in it, and in this more energetic decomposition of the active than of the 
inactive muscle, we may casily recognize the cause of ite greater vital 
development. The stimuli which call it into functional activity produce 
chemical changes in it, as the yeast does in fermentable liquide; and the 
larger growth consequent thercon is like the more abundant development 
of the yeast cells in actively fermenting fluids. 

‘This effect may be illustrated mechanically. The pendulum rises by 
the force of its full, and will be made to rise the higher by any impulac 
which makes its fall more rapid. 


f izing this dependence of nutrition on decay, we have in our 
har ¢ which will guide ua through the labyrinth of the vital phe- 
nom. «#1. For the most striking, and at the first view the most marvellons 


axpect of life, is the coexistence and inseparable interlinking, in every part 
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and process, of these oppoutes Buslding up and pulling down, forma 
tion and destruction, results of chemi! foice and sesults opposed to 
chemical force, aie eve: gomg on together ‘all the one class of opeia- 
taons 16 ecen to be a «nquence of the othcr, an air of impenctrable 
mystery rests over all But if this relation 15 recogmzed, the entire cycle 
of physical hfe prescnts ats If to us unde a new aspect, and the poBlun 
of vatahty, though pcoiha im ats details, and of ahnost anfiuite compleuty, 
4s seen to belong essentially to a class ¢f problkms aheady solsed. 

Watc regauing its Icvel, and aising, a3 in an cnclesed euciwt at will 
do, by vartne of ats fall, presauts te us im a nuple form the vay «ame 
1elations of force =“ Lon sec,” sry» Bishop Berkely, at the conclusion of 
Tis cclebrated Decloques on Batty, “tl« water of yonder fountain, how 16 
is forced upwuds in 4 round column to icertam haght, & which at bic the 
and falls back mfo the hasin fiom whence it rox, its ascent as well as 
descent procecding fiom the sane walierm Low o7 punciple of gravitation * 
May not a fountain, indeed, picture to us the relitions of the forces mm the 
organic body? Ifow mysterious a fount un would be to an observer wnac~ 
quainted with the Jaw that witcr will find its level, and that a gravitating 
aiotion may produce 4 motion oppcsed te aravity ! ew bhe ats continued 
upward and downward flow, with at» hiddin source, 15 to the interminghd 
processcs of hfe, two cppoutes bound up m onc, and picsenting to us 
the effects of a sngle cause! For chemual force 15 to the organic body 
oa gravity 18 to the fountain, the source of all ifs acticns, opposite though 
they are 

In o fountain the oper ition of gi nity 15 regulated, and duccted an a 
certain Way, © 28 to poduc, in the elvation of the water, an ¢flect 
dncctly oppowd to 2ts own puumny action, in hfe, the opeiatun of 
chenucal force 1a regulatcd and duccted in ccrtain ways, 90 03 to produce, 
in nutrition, results ducctly opposed to its primary action, Thus chemical 
affimty, at the same time, produces and destroys the Ining fiane, as 
favity at the same tic produces and distroys the fiuntam. There 4 
constant flux mmutained by aladdin pone: a mystery, necessarily, until 
the more mysterious simphuty and grandew of the Law are Lnown 

Life 15 like a vortex, or Whirlpool, as Cuvier said, a circle of fince, 
a strcam turned, as it were, upon itself, and 1unning 1n opposite du cctions, 
‘but in obedsence to one ampulse 

‘We must take « largir vicw than we are nitw ily apt to take of the 
vital relations, and catend our thou,hts to embiace proceseea which do not 
present themalves ummedhatcl) to our sense There m mm organic hte, 
truly, a threefold process the inst hnk of wluch 1s a chemical operntion 
external to the hyang frame atself, a part of the general force of natme, of 
wluch the vital force 13 a particular form and modification only. In the 
apparent aspect of living things, tlus prmaary operation 1s concealed from 
taght, and 50 it 18 naturally overlooked, as in a fountam the unmstructed 
eye takes no account of the previons elevation and fall of the water. Lafe 
seems to begin with the nutrition—an action opposed to chemucal force; 
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‘but we look farther back, and recognize a precedent chemical change as the 
originating power. In respect to force, the chain is thia: firat, in the world 
sronnd, an action due to chemical force ; then, resulting from this, a change 
opposed to chemical force, which is the nutrition of the living body; then 
again a chemical change, which is its function or decay. So in the fountain 
thore is, first, the gravitating motion of the water, then the upward motion 
due thercto; and then again a gravitating motion. 

And thus, too, we may discern in what the special characteristic of the 
vital process consists. It does not tie in the forces at work, nor in the lawa 
according to which they operate. Physical life is a result of the natural 
lnwa, and not an exception to them; but the conditions are peculiar. Ag 
in a fountain the force of gravity, so in a living body the force of chemical 
affinity, receives a particular direction; and instead of producing heat, or 
electcicity, or motion, as it docs in the inorganic world, it is made to pro- 
dnee a force which directly opposes itr own effects. This specie] direction 
of the offect of chemical force is the peculiarity of life. 

But why the peculiar substances which constitute organic bodies 
should be formed ;—why the chemical force, thns acting, should produce 
the albumen, fibrine, and gelatine, of which animals chiefly consist, or the 
woody fibre which makes up the mass of vegetable structnres;—is a 
separate question, and one on which at present much darkness rests. 
Not that it is a peowliar mystery. The formation of water from hydrogen 
and oxygen, or of chalk from carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and lime, in 
obedionce to their chemical affinities, is no more understood than the 
formation of albumen from these and other elements in opposition to the 
affinities which draw them another way. When the chemist has told us 
why two gases, chemically united, abould form water, he may ask tho 
physiologist with a good grace why four or five gases and solids, vitally 
united, should form albumen. These two facts rest on the same basin. 
The relation of what the chemist calls “clementa” to the mubstances 
formed by their union, is one on which science is yot almost wholly silent, 
Meanwhile the relations of the forces concerned are capable of a separate 
demonstration, and we need not delay, until we know why albumen 
or fibrine should be formed, our inquiry into the laws displayed in their 
formation. 

To be neen in its true bearings, the conception of organic life as the 
result of a twofold operation of one force, should be applied to the 
various facta of the animal and vegetable world. But space for the presont 
fails, and, possibly, the reader thinks that he haa had enough. 
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SKETCHES OF MANNERS, MORALS, COURT, AND TOWN LIFE. 


IL.—CGrorce tHE SrconD. 


N the afternoon of the 
Lith of June, 1727, two 
horsemen might have 
been perceived galloping 
along the road from 
Chelsea to Richmond. 
The foremost, cared in 
the jachboots of the 
period, was a broad- 
faced, jolly-looking, and 
vey corpulent cay alor; 
bunt, by the manner in 
which he mged hi» horse, 
yen might see that he 
wis n bold as well as o 
skilful rider. Indeed, no 
man loved sport better ; and in the hunting-fulds of Norfolk, no squire 
rode more boldly after the fox, or cheered Ringwood and Mweettipe more 
Justily, than he who now thundered over the Richmond road. 

He speedily reached Richmond Lodge, and asked to see the owner of 
the mansion. he mistress of the honse and her ladies, to whom our 
firend was admitted, said he could not be introduced to the master, how- 
ever pressing the brsiness might be. The master was aslerp after his 
dinner; he always dept after his dinner: and woe he to the person who 
interrupted him! Novertheless, our <tont friend of the jachboots put the 
affrighted ladies aside, opened the forbidden door of the bedroom, wherein 
upon the hed lay a little gentleman; and here the eager messenger knelt 
down in his jack-boots, 

Ne on the bed started up, and with many caths and s strong German 
accent asked who was there, and who dared to disturb him? 

“T am Sir Robert Walpole,” raid the messenger. The awakened 
sleeper hated Sir Robert Walpole. “I have the honour to announce to 
your Majesty that your royal father, King George 1, died at Osnaburg, 
on Satmdny Inst, the 10th instant.” 

« Dat is one big lie!” roared out his sacred Majesty King George I. : 
but Sir Robert Walpole atated the fact, and frém that day until three and 
thirty years after, George, the second of the name, ruled over England. 

How the king made away with his father's will under the astonished 
nose of the Archbishop of Canterbury; bow he wan a choleric little save- 
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‘but we look farther back, and recognize a precedent chemical change as the 
originating power. In respect to force, the chain is this: first, in the world 
round, an action due to chemical force ; then, resulting from thia, a change 
opposed to chemical force, which is the nutrition of the living body; then 
again a chemical change, which is its fiction or decay. So in the fountain 
there is, first, the gravitating motion of the water, then the upward motion 
due thereto; and then again a gravitating motion. 

And thus, too, we may discern in what the special characteristic of the 
vital process consists. It does not He in the forces at work, nor in the laws 
according to which they operate. Physical life is a result of the natural 
laws, and not an exception to them; but the conditions are peculiar. As 
in a fountain the force of gravity, so in a living hody the forco of chemical 
affinity, receives a particular direction; and instead of producing heat, or 
electricity, or motion, 4 it does in the inorganic world, it in mace to pro- 
duce 8 force which directly opposes its own effects. This special direction 
of the effect of chemical force is the peculiarity of life. 

But why the peculiar rnbstances which constitute organic hodies 
should be formed ;—why the chemical force, thus acting, should produce 
the albumen, fibrine, and gelatine, of which animals chiefly consist, or the 
woody fibre which makes up the mass of vegetable structures;—ia a 
feparate question, and one on which at present much darkness rests, 
Not that it is a peculiar mystery. The formation of water from hydrogen 
and oxygen, or of chalk from carhon, oxygen, hydrogen, and lime, in 
obedionce to their chemical affinities, is no more understood than the 
formation of albumen from these and other clements in opposition to the 
affinities which draw them another way. When the chemist haa told us 
why two gases, chemically united, should torm water, he may ask the 
physiologist with a good grace why four or five gases and rotids, vitally 
united, should form albumen. ‘These two facts rest on tho same basis. 
‘The relation of what the chemist calls “clements” to the mubstances 
formed by their union, is one on which acience is yet almost wholly silent. 
Meanwhile the relations of the forces concerned are capable of a separate 
demonstration, and we need not delay, until we know why albumen 
or fibrine should be formed, our inquiry into the laws displayed in their 
formation. 

To be seen in its true hearings, the conception of organic life as the 
result of a twofold operation of one force, should be applied to the 
various facts of the animal and vegetable world. But space for the present 
faila, and, possibly, the reader thinks that he has had enough. 
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SKETCHES OF MANNERS, MORALS, COURT, AND TOWN LIFE. 


Tl.—Grores tre Sreosp. 


WN the afternoon of the 
14th of June, 1727, two 
horsemen might have 
been perceived galloping 
along tho read from 
Chelsea to Richmond. 
The foremost, cased in 
the jackboota of the 
periad, was a bront- 
fuecd, jotly-looking, and 
very corpnient cuvalier; 
but, by the manner in 
which he urged his horse, 
you might sec that he 
was oa bold as well as a 
skilful rider. Indeed, no 
man loved sport better ; and in the hunting-fickts of Norfolk, no equire 
rode more boldly after the fox, or cheered Ringwood and Sweettips more 
Tustily, than he who now thundered over the Richmond road. 

dle speedily reached Richmond Lodge, and asked to sce the owner of 
the mansion. The mistress of the honse and her ladies, to whom our 
fiiend was admitted, said he conld not be introduced to the master, how~ 
ever pressing the business might be. The master was asleep after his 
dinner ; he always slept after his dinner: and woe be to the person who 
interrupted him! Nevertheless, our stont friend of the jachboots pat the 
affrighted Indies aside, opened the forbidden door of the bedroom, wherein 
upon the bed lay a little gentleman; and here the eager messenger knelt 
down in his juck-hoots. 

He on the bed started wp, and with many onths and a strong German 
accent asked who was there, and who dared to disturb him? 

“TI am Sir Robert Walpole,” said the messenger. The awakened 
sleeper hated Sir Robert Walpole. “Ihave the honour to announce to 
your Majesty that yonr royal father, King George 1. died at Osnaburg, 
on Saturday last, the 10th instant.” 

* Dat is one big lie!” roared out his sacred Majesty King George HI. : 
but Sir Roburt Walpole stated the fact, and frém thnt day until three and 
thirty years after, George, the second of the name, raled over England. 

Ilow the king made away with his father's will under the astonished 
nose of the Archbishop of Canterbury; how he wan a gholeric little sove- 
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reign; how he shook his fist in the face of his father’s courtiers; how he 
Kicked his coat and wig about in his rages, and called everybody thief, 
liar, rascal, with whom he differed: you will read in all the history books; 
and how he specdily and shrewdly reconciled himself with the bold 
minister, whom he had hated during his father’s life, and by whom he waa 
served during fiftcen years of hia own with admirable prudence, fidelity, 
and success. But for Sir Robert Walpole, we should have had the 
Pretender back again. But for hia obstinate love of peace, we should have 
had wars, which the nation was net strong enough nor united enough to 
endure, But for his resolute counsels and good-humonred resistance we 
might have had German despots attempting a Hanoverian regimen over 
us: we should have had revolt, commotion, want, and tyrannous misrule, 
in place of a quarter of a century of peace, freedom, and material pros- 
perity, such as the country never enjoyed, until that corrupter of par- 
liamenta, that dissolute tipsy cynic, that courageous lover of peace and 
Hborty, that great citizen, patriot, and statewman governed it. In religion 
he was little better than a heathen; cracked ribald jokes at bigwigs and 
bishops, and Iaughed at High Church and Low. In private life the old 
pagan revelled in the lowest plcasares: le passed his Sundays tippling at 
Richmond ; and his holydays bawling after dogs, or boozing at Houghton 
with boors over beef and punch. He cared for letters no more than his 
master did: he judged human nature so meanly that one is ashamed to 
have to own that he was right, and that men conld be corrupted by means 
so base, But, with his hireling House of Coumour, he defended liberty 
for wa; with his incredulity he kept Church-craft down. There were 
parsons at Oxford as donbledealing and dangerous aa any priests out of 
Rome, and he routed them both. He pave Englidinmen no conquests, but 
he gave them peace, and ease, and freedom; the three per cents. nem ly at 
par; and wheat at five and six and twenty shillings a quarter. 

It war lucky for us that our first Georges were not more high-minded 
men ; especially fortunate that they Ieved Vanover su much as to leave 
England to have her own way. Our chief troubles began when we got a 
king who gloried in the name of Briton, md, being born in the country, 
propored to rile it, He was no more fit to govern England than his 
grandfather and great-crandfither, who did not ty. It was righting itself 
during their oceupation, The dangerous, noble okt +pirit of cavalier 
loyalty was dying out; the stately old English High Church was ompty- 
ing iteclf: the questions dropping, which, on ove side and the other ;—the 
side of Joyalty, prerogative, church, and king ;——the ride of right, truth, 
civil and religions freedom,—had act generations of brave amen in arms. 

ythe time when George III. came to the throne, the combat between" 

“ly and liberty wan come to an end; and Charles Edvvard, old, tipsy, 
and childless, was dying in Italy. 

‘Thoxe who are curivus about European Court history of the lust age 
know the memoirs of the Margravine of Bayreuth, and what # Court was 
that of Berlin, where George II.’s cousins ruled aovercign, Frederick the 
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Gveat's father knocked down his sons, daughters, officers of state; he 
kidnapped big men all Europe over to make grenadiers of; his feaats, his 
parades, his wine partics, his tobacco parties, are all described. Jonathan 
‘Wild the Great in language, pleasures, and behaviour, is scarcely more 
delicate than this German sovereign. Louis XV., his life, and reign, and 
doings, are told in a thousand French memoira, Our George IL, at Icaat, 
was not a worse king than his neighbours. Ile claimed and took the 
royal exemption from doing right which sovereigns assumed. A dull 
little man of low taster he appears to us in England; yct Hervey tells us 
that this choleric prince was a great sentimentalist, and that his letters— 
of which he wrote prodigious quantitics—were quite dangerous in their 
powers of fascination. Ie kept his sentimentalitiea for his Germans and 
his queen. With us English, he never chose to be familiar. He has 
been accused of avarice, yet he did not give much moncy, and did not 
Jeave much behind him. He did not love the fine arts, but he did not 
pretead to love them. He was no more a hypocrite about religion than 
his father. He judged men by a low standard; yct, with such men as 
were near him, was he wrong in judging as he did? He readily detected 
lying and flattery, and Hars and flatterera were perforce his companions. 
llad he been more of a dupe, he might have been more amiable. A. 
dismal experience made him cynical. No boon was it to him to be clear- 
sighted, and sce only selfishness and flattery round about him. What 
could Walpole tell him about his Lords and Commons, but that they were 
all venal? Did not his clergy, his courtiers, bring Lian the same story? 
Dealing with men and women in his rude, seeptical way, he comes to 
doubt about lonour, male and female, about patriotinn, about religion. 
“Ye is wild, but he fights like a man," George 1., the tacituin, said of hix 
ron and successor, Courage George II. certainly had. The Electoral 
Prince, at the head of his father’s contingent, had approved himself a good 
and brave aoldier under Eugene and Marlborough. At Oudenarde he 
epecinlly distinguished himself, At Malplaquet the other claimant to the 
English throne won but little honour. There was alway a a question about 
James's courage. Neither then in Flanders, nor afterwards in his own 
ancient kingdom of Scotland, did the luckless Pretcnder show much 
resolution, But dapper little George had a famous tough spirit of hia 
own, and fought like a Trojan. Me called out his brother of Prussia, 
with sword and pistol; and I wish, for the interest of romancers in 
general, that that famous duel coud have taken place. The two 
avyercigns hated cach other with all their might; their seconds were 
appointed; the place of meeting was settled; and the duel was only 
prevented by strong representations made to the two, of the European 
laughter which would have been caused by auch a transaction. 

Whenever we hear of dapper George at war, it is certain that he 
demecaned hinwelf like a little man of valour. At Dettingen his horse ran 
away with him, and with difficulty was stopped from carrying him inte the 
enemy's lines, The king, dixmounting from the fiery quadruped, said 
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‘bravely : “Now I know I shall not run away;” and placed himself at the 
head of the foot, drew his sword, brandrshing xt at the whole of the Pionch. 
army, and cilling out to lu» own men fo come on, im bad English, but with 
the most famous pluck and amt In *45, when the Prctendea was at 
Deby, and miny yrople be,an to look pale, the hing never lost hus 
courn,<—not hu “Pooh! dont tuk to me that stuff!” ho sad, hke a 
gallant ttle prmce as he was, and nevea for onc rwoment allowed lus 
equammuty, or his buamcss, 03 his plc wines, or Ins try cls, to be disturbed 
On public festivals he uw ays appeared in the lat and cot he wore on the 
fimous diy of Oudinarde, and the peeph Inughed, but kmdly, at the 
odd old gu ment, for brivary never gees oul of frion 

In private hfe the prnce showed himslt a worthy descendant of has 
father In this 2cspect, so anuch his becn said about the fist George 4 
manners, thit we necd net cuttr mto a description of the son's Garman 
harem = In 1705 he mune Lt pamcess emake for beauty, for clver- 
ness, fir Icnnmg, for good tampe—cne of the trucst and fondest wives 
ever pruce was blessed with, md who loved Lim wd wis futhful to him, 
and he, m brs couse tetucn loved haa te the dist Jt must be told to the 
houom of Cuoline of Anspich thit at the (me when Germin princes 
theaght no more of ehimng then ririgicn than yen ot altcuma your erp, 
she 1duxd to ane up Prctestintism for the ether aecd, althou,h an Arch- 
duke, afterwards to Fo m Tmypour was eflcicd to her dora Drideate aay 
Tf Protestant aclipens m Balm woe ausy at her acbdbous spit, it 
was they who thud to cenvat her (at 1s diol) to think that Predcrich the 
Groat, who hid northacn at all, was hnown for eleng tanec an Fnctind 
the Prctestint hare), and these zo dtc tantssctopen Caching a ect im 
Katha Urbm it very shilind Jestat, ind duncas winner of sculs But «die 
routed the Jeswut, id she rcfuead Chukes VI, and sho muzed the litth 
Akectoral Prince cf Uinever, whom she tend d wath desc, and with oviry 
manner of sicaificc, with arta) Linduess wath tenda flittay, with cntne 
self devotion, thenecaw ud until her lifes and 

When Groage £ made hus frst visit to Hanover, his son was appante 1 
tegent dung the royal abscuce But tlus henow wis neva agun con 
feared cn the Pruve cf Wales, he and Jng father fl cut presently On 
the cecasion of the chustenmg of lus wccond sn, arcy il row tock plice, 
and the james, shaking hi fist im the Duke of Newea tien fue, called him 
@ rogue, and provoked Jua august futher We and Ins wife were tuned 
out of St James's, nd then prunecly cluldicn taken from them, by oda 
of the royal head of the family Luther and methe: wept pit ously at 
parting fiom thar httle ons ‘he you + oncs ant sume cherries, wilh 
thar love, to papa and mamma, the parcnts watered the fruit with tears 
They bad no tars thirty-five yours afterw uds, when Puince Ficdench 

ethan dest sen, thon hen, thes ancuy 

The king called Jus daughter m law “ crite deablesse madame la 

Princesse" The frcquenturs of the intter's court were forbidden to appcm 
at the king’s: their royal Inghnemes going to Bath, we road how the 
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courtiers followed them thither, and paid that homage in Somersetahire 
which was forbidden in London. ‘That phrase of “cette diablease madama 
ta princess” explains one cause of the wrath of her royal papa. She 
was a very clever woman: she had « keen gense of humour: slic had a 
dreadful tongue: she turned into ridicule the antiquated saltan avd his 
hideous harem. She wrote savage letters about him home to members 
of her family. 0, driven out from the royal presence, the prince and 
princess ect up for themselves in Leicester Fields, “ whero,” says Walpole, 
“the most promising of the young gentlemen of the next party, and the 
prettiest and liveliest of the young ladies, formed the new court.” Besides 
Leicestor House, they had their lodge at Richmond, frequented by some 
of the pieasantest company of those days. ‘There were the Icrveya, and 
Chesterfield, and little Mr. Pope from Twickenham, aud with him, some- 
timex, the savage Dean of St. Patrick’, and quite a bevy of young ladies, 
whose pretty faces smile on us out of history. There was Lepell, famous 
in ballad song; and the saucy, charming Mary Bellenden, who would 
have none of the Prince of Wales's fine compliments, who folded her arnis 
across her breast, and bade I.R.1L. keep cif; and knocked his purse of 
guineas into his fee, and told him she was tired of secing him count 
them. Ife was not an august monarch, this Augustus. Walpole tells 
how, one night at the royal card-table, the playful princess pulled a chair 
away fron: under Lady Deloruine, who, in revenge, pulled the king's from 
under him, 60 that his Majesty fell on the carpet. In whatever posture 
one secs this royal Gcorge, he is ludicrous komehow ; cven at Dettingen, 
where he fought so bravely, his figure is absurd—calliug out in his brohen 
English, ond Snnging with his rapier, like a fincing-muster. In contem- 
porary caricatures, George's sun, “the Hero of Culloden,” is also made an 
object of cousidvrable fan, as witness the following picture of him defeated 
ly the French (1757) at Hastenbeck : 





I refrain to quote from Walpole regarding George—for those charm- 
ing volumes are in the hands of all who love the gossip of the last century 
2 
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Nothing can be more cheery than Horace’s letters. Fiddles sing all through 
them: wax-lights, fine dresses, fine jokes, fine plate, fine equipages, glitter 
and sparkle there: never was such 4 brilliant, jigging, amirking Vanity 
Fair os that through which he leads us. Hervey, the next great authority, 
is a darker spirit. About him there is something frightful: a few years 
since his heirs opened the lid of the Ickworth box; it was as if a Pompeii 
was opened to us—the last century dug up, with its temples and its games, 
ita chariots, its public places—lupanaria. Wandering through that city of 
the dead, that dreadfully selfish time, through those godless intrigues and 
feasta, through those crowds, pushing, and eager, and struggling—rouged, 
and lying, and fawning—I have wanted some one to be friends with. I 
have said to friends conversant with that history, “Show me some good 
person about that Court; find me, among those selfish courtiers, those 
dissolute, gay people, some one being that I can love and regard. There 
is that strutting little sultan, Gcorge JL; there iv that hunchbacked, 
beetle-browed Lord Chesterfield; there is John Hervey, with his deadly 
sunile, and ghastly, painted face—I hate them, ‘There is Ifoadly, cringing 
from one bishopric to another: yonder comes little Mr. Pope, from 
Twickenham, with his friend, the Irish dean, in his new cassuck, bowing 
too, but with rage flashing fiom under his bushy eyebrows, and scorn and 
hate quivering in his smile. Can you be fond of these? Of Pope 1 
might: at least I might love his genius, his wit, his greatness, his sensi- 
bility—with a certain conviction that at some fancied slight, »ome ancer 
which he imagined, he would tun upon me and steb me, Can you truat 
the queen? She is not of our order: their very position makes kings 
and queens lonely. One inscrutable attachment that inscrutable woman 
has. To that she is faithful, through all trial, neglect, pain, and time. 
Save her husband, she really cares for no created being. She ia good 
enough to her childien, and even fond enough of them: but she would 
chop them all up into little pieces to pleae him. In her intercourse with 
all around her, she was perfuctly kind, gracious, aud natural; Lut fiiends 
may die, daughters may depart, she will Le as perfectly kind and gracious 
to the next act. If the hing wants Inr, she will smile upon him, be she 
ever eo sad; and walk with him, be ahe ever so weary; and laugh at his 
Drutal jokes, be she in ever eo mnch pain of body or hemt, Curoline’s 
devotion to Lcr husband is a prodigy to rend of. What charm had the 
little man? What was there in those wonderful letters of thirty pages 
long, which he wrote to Ler when he was absent, and to his mistressen ot 
Hanover, when he was in London with his wife? Why did Caroline, the 
moat lovely aud accomplished princess of Germany, take a little red-fuced 
staring princeling for a husband, and refuse an emperor? Why, to her 
* hour, did she love him so? She killed herscif because she loved him 
She bad the gout, and would phinge her feet in cold water in order 

to walk with him. With the film of death over her eyes, writhing in in- 
tolerable pain, she yet had g livid smile and a gentle word for her muster. 
You havo read the wonderful history of that death-bed? How sic bade 
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him marry again, and the reply the old king blubbered out, “ Non, non: 
Saurai des mattresses.” There never was euch & ghastly farce. I watch 
the astonishing scenc—I stand by that awful bedside, wondering at the 
ways in which God has ordained the lives, loves, rewards, successes, pas- 
siong, actions, ends of his creaturcs—and can’t but laugh, in the presence 
of death, and with the saddest heart. In that ofton-quoted passage from 
Lord Hervey, in which the queen’s death-bed is described, the grotesque 
horror of the details surpasses all satire: the dreadful humour of the scene 
is more terrible than Swift’s blackest pages, or Ficlding’s fiercest irony. 
The man who wrote the story had something diabolical about him: the 
terrible verses which Pope wrote respecting Hervey, in one of his own 
moods of almost fiendish malignity, I fear are true. I am frightened as 1 
look back into the past, and fancy I behold that ghastly, beautiful fhee; oa 
I think of the queen writhing on her death-bed, and crying out, “ Pray !— 
pray!”—of the royal old sinzer by her side, who kisses her dead lips with 
frantic grief, and Icaves her to sin more ;—of the bevy of courtly clergy- 
men, and the archbishop, whose prayers she rejects, and who are obligel 
for propriety’s sake to shufilc off the anxious inquiries of the public, and 
vow that her Majesty quitted this life “in a heavenly frame of mind.” 
What a life !—to what ends devoted! What a vanity of vanities! It isa 
theme for another pulpit than the lectarer’s, For a pulpit?—I think the 
pat which pulpits play in the deaths of kings is the most ghastly of all the 
ceremonial: the lying enlogies, the blinking of disagreeable truths, the 
aickening flatterics, the simulated gricf, the falschoods and sycophancies—- 
all uttered in the name of Heaven in our State churches: these monstrous 
threnodics have been sung from time immemorial over kings and queens, 
good, bad, wicked, licentions. The State parson must bring out his com- 
monplaces; his apparatus of rhetorical black-hangings. Dead king or live 
king, the clergyman must flatter him—announce his piety whilst living, and 
when dead, perform the obsequies ef “our most religious and gracious king.” 

I read that Lady Yarmouth (any most religious and gracious king's 
favourite) sold a bishopric to a clergyman for 5,000/, (She betted him 
5,0002. that he would not be made a bishop, and he lost, and paid her.) 
‘Was he the only prelate of his time led up by such hands for consecration? 
Aa I peep into George II.’s St. James's, I see crowds of cassocks rustling 
up the back-staira of the ladies of the Court; stealthy clergy slipping 
purses into their Japa; that godless old king yawning under his canopy in 
his Chapel Royal, aa the chaplain before him is discoursing. Discoursing 
about what ?—about rightcousness and judgment? Whilst the chaplain 
js preaching, the king is chattering in German almost as loud as the 
preacher ; so loud that the clergyman—it may be one Dr. Young, he who 
wrote Night Thoughts, and discoursed on the splendours of the stars, the 
gloriea of heaven, and utter vanities of this world—actually burst out 
crying in his pulpit because the defender of the faith and dispenser of 
bishoprica would not listen to him! No wonder that the clergy were 
corrupt and indifferent amidst this indifference and corruption. No 
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wonder that sceptics multiplied and morals degenerated, so far as they 
depended on the influence of auch s king. No wonder that Whitileld 
eried out in the wilderness, that Weslcy quitted the inmlted temple to 
pray on the hill-side. 1 look with reverence on those men at that time. 
‘Which ia the miblimor spectacle—the good John Wealey, surrounded by 
his congregation of minera at the pit’s mouth, or the quecn’s chaplains 
mumbling throngh their morning office in their ante-room, under the 
picture of the great Venus, with the door opened into the adjoining 
chambor, where the queen is dressing, talking scandal to Lord Hervey, or 
uttering meers at Lady Suffolk, who is kneeling with the basin at her 
mistress's side? I aay I am scared as I look round at this society—at 
this king, at theo courticra, at these politicians, at these bishops—at this 
flaunting vice and levity. Whereabonts in this Court is the honest man? 
‘Where is the pure person onc may like? The air stifles one with its 
sickly perfumes. There are some old-world follies and some absurd 
ceremoninls about our Court of the present day, which I laugh at, but 
aa an Englishman, contrasting it with the past, shall I not acknowledge 
the change of to-day? As the mistress of Nt. Jamos’s passes me now, I 
salute the sovereign, wise, moderate, exemplary of life; the good motlicr; 
the good wife; the accomplished lady; the enlightened friend of art; the 
tonder sympathizer in her people's glories and sorrows. 

Of all the Court of George and Caroline, I tind no one but Lady 
Suffolk with whom it seems pleasant and kindly to hold converse. Even 
the misogynist Croker, who edited her letters, loves her, and has that 
regard for her with which her sweet graciousness seems to have inspired 
almost all men and some women who came near her. I have noted many 
little traits which go to prove the charms of her character (it is uot merely 
‘because she is charming, but because she is characturistic, that 1 allude to 
her). She writes delightfully sober letters. Addressing Mr. Gay at 
‘Tunbridge (he was, you know, a poct, penniless and in dixgrace), she saya: 
“The place you are in, haa strangely filled your head with physicians and 
curca; but, take my word for it, many 2 fine lady has gone there to drink 
the waters without being sick; and many 4 man has complained of the 
Joss of hin heart, who had it in his own powession. I desire you will 
keep yours; for I shall not be very fond of o friend without one, and I 
have a great mind you should be in the number of mine.” 

‘When Lord Peterborough was seventy years old, that indomitable 
youth addressed some flaming love-, or rather gallantry-, lottera to Mra. 
Hloward-~curious relics they are of the romantic manner of wooing some- 
times in use in those days. It is not passion; it is not love; it ia 
i : a mixture of carnest and acting; high-flown compliments, pro- 






id bows, vows, sighs and ogles, in the manner of the Clelie romances, 
Millamont end Doricourt in the comedy. There was a vast elaboration 
of ceremonies and etiquette, of raptures—a regulated form for kneeling 
and woving which has quite passed out of our downright manners. IZen- 
Tietta Howard accepted the noble old eari’s philandering; answered the 
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queer love-letters with due acknowledgment s made a profound curtaey to 
Peterborough's profound bow; and got John Gay to help her in the com- 
position of her letters in reply to her old knight. He wrote her charming 
verses, in which there was truth as well as grace. “ O wonderful creature!” 
he writes :— 
“© wondorful creature, a woman of reason | 
Novor gravo ont of pride, never gny out of seacon t 


When so easy to gusee wi this angel should bo, 
‘Who would think Mrs. Howard no’or dicamt it was slic?” 


The great Mr. Pope also celebrated her in lines not less pleasant, and 
painted a portrait of what must certainly have been a delightful lady :— 


«know a thing that’s most uncommon— 
Envy, be silent and attend !— 
T know a reasonable woman, 
Hlandvome, yet witty, and a friend: 
“Not warp'd by passion, aw‘'d by rumour, 
‘Not grave through pride, or gay through folly : 
Aa equal mixture of guot-hnmonr 
And exqumite sft melancholy. 
“Yas she no faults, then (Envy says), sir? 
Yes, she has one, 1 must aver— 
‘When all the world conspires to praise her, 
The woman's deaf, does not hear!” 


Even the women concurred in praising and loving her. The Duchess 
of Queensberry bears testimony to her amiable qualitics, and wntes to her: 
“T tell you so and so, Lecanse you love children, and to have children love 
you.” The Leautifal, jolly Mary Bellenden, represented by contempo- 
raries as ‘the mont perivet creature ever known,” writes very pleasantly 
to her “dear Howard,” her “dear Swiss," frora the country, whither Mary 
had retired after her marriage, and when she gave up being » maid of 
honour. “ How do you do, Mre. Howard 2?” Mary breaks out. “ How do 
you do, Mra. Howard? that is all Ihave to say, This afternoon I ain 
taken with a fit of writing; but as to matter, I have nothing better to 
entertain you, than news of my farm, I therefore give you the following 
liat of the stock of catables that I am fatting for my private tooth. It is 
well known to the whole county of Kent, that I have four fat calves, two 
fit hogs, fit for killing, twelve promising binck pigs, two young chickens, 
three fine geese, with thirteen eggs under each (several being duck-egga, 
else the others do not come to maturity) ; all this, with rabbits, and pigeons, 
and carp in plenty, beef and mutton at reasonable rates, Now, Howard, 
if you have a mind to stick a knife into anything I have named, say so!" 

A jolly sct must they have been, thone maids of hononr. Popo intro- 
duces us to a whole bevy of them, in a pleasunt letter. “I went,” he says, 
“by water to Ilampton Court, and met the Prince, with all his ladies, on 
horacback, coming from hunting. Mrs. Bellenden and Mrs. Lepell took me 
into protection, contrary to the laws against harbouring papiste, and gave 
mo a dinner, with something 1 liked better, an opportunity of conversatian 
with Mra Howard. We all agreed that the life of a maid of honour was 
of all thinga the most miserable, and wished that all women who envied 
it had # specimen of it. To eat Westphalia ham of « morning, ride over 
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hedges and ditches on borrowed hacka, come home in the heat of the day 
with a fever, and (what is worse a hundred times) with a red mark on 
the forchead from an uneasy hat—all thia may qualify them to make excel- 
lent wives for hunters. As soon as they wipe off the heat of the day, they 
must simper an hour and catch cold in the princess's apartment; from 
thence to dinner with what appetite they may ; and after that till midnight, 
work, walk, or think which way they please. No lone house in Wales, 
with a mountain and rookery, is more contemplative than this Court. 
Miss Lepell walked with me three or four hours by moonlight, and we met 
no creature of any quality but the king, who gave audience to the vice- 
chamberlain all slone undor the garden wall.” 

I fancy it was a merrier England, that of our ancestors, than the island 
which we inhabit. People high and low amused themselves very much 
more, I have calculated the manncr in which statesmen and persons of 
condition passed their time—and what with drinking, and dining, and 
mpping, and card, wonder how they got through their busincar at all. 
‘They pinycd all sorts of games, which, with the exception of cricket and 
tennis, have quite gong out of our nanners now. In the old prints of 
&t, James's Park, you stiJl sec the marks along the walk, to note the balls 
when the Court played ot Mall. Fancy Birdcage Walk now 60 laid out, 
and Lord John and Lord Palmeraton knocking balls up and down the 
avenue! Most of those jolly sports belong to the past, and the good ol 
games of England are only to be found in old novels, in old ballads, or 
the columns of dingy old newapspers, which say how a main of cocks ia 
to be fought at Wiuchester between the Winchester men and the Hampton 
men; or how the Cornwall men and the Devon men are going to hold a 
great wrestling-match at Totnes, and so on. 

A hundred and twenty years ago there were not only country towns 
in England, but people who inhabited them. We were very nuch more 
gregarious; we were amused by very simple pleasures, Every town had 
its fuir, every village its wake. The old pocts have sung a hundred jolly 
ditties about great cudgel-playings, famous grinning through horse-collars, 
great maypole mectings, and morris-dances. The girls used to run races 
clad in very light attire; and the kind gentry and good parsons thought 
no shame in luoking on. Dancing hears went about the country with 
pipe and tabor. Certain well-known tunca were sung all over the land 
for hundreds of years, and high and low rejoiced in that eimple music. 
Gentlemen who wished to entertain their female friends constantly sent for 
a band. When Beau Fielding, a mighty finc gentleman, was courting 
the lady whom he married, he treated her and her companion at hia 
lodgings to a supper from the tavern, and after supper they acnt out for a 

r~—three of them. Fancy the three, in a great wainscoted room, in 

nt Gerden or Soho, lighted by two or three candles in ailver sconces, 
some grapes and a bottle of Florence wine on the table, and the honest 
fiddler playing old tuncs ia quaint old minor keys, as the Bean takes out 
one lady after the other, and solemnly dances with her! 
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The very great folks, young noblemen, with their governors, and the 
like, went abroed and made the grand tour; the home satirists jecred at 
the Frenchified and Italian ways which they brought back; but the 
greater number of people never left the country. The jolly squire often 
had never been twenty miles from home. Thoss who did go went to tho 
baths, to Harrogate, or Scarborough, or Bath, or Epsom. Old letters 
are full of there places of pleasure. Gay writes to us about the fiddlers at 
Tunbridge; of the ladica having merry little private balls amongst them- 
selves ; and the gentlemen entertaining them by turns with tea and music. 
One of the young beautiea whom he met did not care for tea: “We have 
a young lady here,” he says, “that is very particular in her desires. I 
have known some young ladies, who, if ever they prayed, would ask for 
some equipage or title, a husband or matadores: but this lady, who is but- 
seventeen, and has 30,0001. to her fortune, places all her wishes on a pot 
of good ale. When her friends, for the sake of her shape and complexion, 
would dissuade her from it, she answers, with the truest sincerity, that by 
the loss of shape and complexion she could only lose a husband, whereas 
ale is her passion.” 

Every country town had its assombly-room—mouldy old tencmenta, 
which we may still sce in deserted inn-yards, in decayed provincial cities, 
ont of which the great wen of London has sucked all the life. York, at 
amize times, and throughout the winter, harboured a large society of 
northern gentry. Shrewsbury was celebrated for its festivities. At New- 
market, I read of “a vast deal of good company, besides rogues and 
Dlacklegs ;" at Norwich, of two assemblies, with a prodigious crowd in 
the ball, the rooms, and the gallery. In Cheshire (it is a maid of honour 
of Queen Caroline who writes, and who is longing to be back at Ilampton 
Court, and the fim there) I peep into a country house, and see a very 
merry party: “ We meet in the work-room before nine, ent and break a 
joke or two till twelve, then we repair to our own chambers and make 
ourerlves ready, for it cannot be called dressing. At noon the great bell 
fetches us into a parlour, adorned with all gorts of fine arms, poisoned 
darta, several pair of old boota and shoes worn by men of might, with the 
stirrups of King Charles I., taken from him at Edgehill,”—and there they 
have their dinner, after which comes dancing and supper, 

As for Bath, all history went and bathed and drank there. George It. 
and his queen, Prince Frederick and his Court, scarce 4 character one can 
mention of the carly last century, but was seen in that famous Pump-room 
where Beau Nash presided, and his picture hung between the busts of 
Newton ond Pope ub plotibe chased aed beats . 

Gives satire all its strength: 


I should like to have seen the Folly. It was a splendid, embroidered, 
bernfied, enuff-boxed, red-heeled, impertinent Folly, and knew how to 
make itaclf respected. I should like to have seen that noble old madcap 

Is 
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Peterborough in his boots (he uctuslly had the audacity to walk about 
Bath in boots !), with hia blue ribbon and stars, and a cabbage under each 
arm, and a chicken in his hand, which he bad been cheapening for his 
dinner, Chesterfield came there many a time and gambled for hundreds, 
and grinned through his gout. Mary Wortley was there, young and 
beautiful; and Mary Wortley, old, hideous, and muffy. Miss Chudleigh 
came there, slipping away from one husband, and on the look-out for 
yanother. Walpole passed many a day there; sickly, supercilious, absurdly 
' dandified, and affected; with a brilliant wit, a delightful sensibility ; and, 
“Gor his friends, a most tender, generous, and faithful heart, And if you 
» and I had been alive then, and strolling down Milsom Strect—huah! we 
‘ ghould have taken our hats off, as an awful, long, lean, gaunt figure, 
swathed in flannels, passed by in its chair, and a livid face looked out 
from the window—grent fierce eyes staring from under a bushy, powdered 
wig, « terrible frown, a terrible Roman uose—and we whisper to one 
another, ‘There he is! There's the great commoncr! There is Mr. 
Pitt!” As wo walk away, the abbey bells are set a-ringing; and we 
mect our testy friend Tohy Smollett, on the arm of James Quin the actor, 
who tells us that the bells ring for Mr. Bullock, an cminent cewkecper 
from Tottenham, who has just arrived to drink the waters; and Toby 
shakes hia cano at the door of Colonel Kingworm—the Creole gentleman's 
lodgings next his own—where the colonel’s two negroes are practising 
on the French horn. 

When we try to recall ancial England, we must fancy it playing at 
ecards for many hours every day. The custom is well nigh gone out 
among us now, but fifty years ago was general, fity yenrs before that 
almost universal, in the country. ‘Gaming has become ao much the 
fashion,” writes Seymour, the author of the Court (amester, “that ho 
who in company showld be ignorant of the games in vogue, would be 
reckoned low-bred, and hardly fit for conversation.” There were carda 
everywhere. It wan considered ill-bred to read in company. “ Books 
were not fit articles for drawing-rooms,” old ladies used to say. People 
were jealous, as it were, and angry with them. You will find in Hervey 
that George II. was always furious at tho sight of books; and his queen, 
who loved reading, had to practis: it in sceret in her closet. But cards 
were the resource of all the world. Every night, for hours, kings and 
queens of England set down and handled their majerties of spades and 
diamonds, Jn European Courts, I believe the practice still remains, not for 
gambling, but for pastime. Our ancestors generally adopted it. “ Booka! 
yprithee, don’t talk to me about hooks,” said old Sarah Marlborough. 
“The only books I know are men and cards.” “ Dear old Sir Roger de 
Coverley vent all iia tenants a string of hogs’ puddinga and a pack of 
cards at Christmas,” says the Spectator, wishing to depict a kind landlord. 
One of the good old lady writers in whose lettera I have been dipping, 
cries out, “ Sure, cards have kept us women from a great deal of scandal!” 
Wise old Johnson regretted that he had not learnt to play. “It is very 
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usefal in life,” he says; “it generates kindness, and consolidates society.” 
David Hume never went to bed without his whist. We have Walpole, in 
one of his letters, in a transport of gratitude for the cards. “I shalt build 
an altar to Pam,” saya he, in his pleasant, dandified way, “for the escape 
of my charming Duchess of Grafton.” The duchess had been playing 
cards at Rome, when she ought to have been at a cardinal's concert, where 
the floor fell in, and all the monsignors were precipitated into the cellar. 
Even the Nonconformist clergy locked not unkindly on the practice. “TI 
do not think,” says one of them, “that honest Martin Luther committed 
sin by playing at backgammon for an hour or two after dinner, in order by 
unbending his mind to promote digestion.” As for the Tigh Church 
parsons, they all played, bishops anil all. On Twelfth-day the Conrt used 
to play in state. “ ‘This being Twelfth-day, his Majesty, the Prince of 
‘Wales, ant the Knights Companions of the (Carter, Thistle, and Bath, 
appeared in the collars of their respective orders. Their Majestier, tho! 
Prinee of Wales, and three eldest Princesses, went to the Chapel Royal, 
preceeded by the heralda, ‘The Duke of Manchester carried the sword of] 
State. The king and mince made offering at the altar of gold, frankin- 
cenre, and myrrh, according to the annual custom, At night their| 
Majesties pluyed at hazard with the nobility, for the benefit of the groom- 
porter 5 nud twas said the king won 600 guineas, the queen, 360; Princess} 
Amelia, twenty; Princess Caroline, ten; the Duke of Grafton and the! 
Earl of Portmore, several thousands.” 

Let us glance at the same chronicle, which is of the year 1751, and] 
sec how others of our forefathers were enenged. ‘¢ Cork, 15th January,| 
—This day, one Tim Croncen was, for the murder and robbery 0! 
Mr. St. Leger and his wife, sentenced to be hanged two minutes, ther 
his head to be cut off, and his body divided in four quarters, to be placeé 
in four cross-ways. He was servant to Mr. st. Leger, aud committed th 
murder with the privity of the servant-maid, who was sentenced to 
Durned; also of the gardencr, whom he knocked on the head, to depriv 
him of his share of the booty.” 

“January 3.—A postboy was shot hy an Trish gentleman on the roac 
near Stone, in Staffordshire, who dicd in two days, for which the gentle 
man was imprixmed.” 

“4 poor man was found hanging ina gentleman's stables at Bungay, ir, 
Norfolk, by a person who cut him down, and running for assistance, lef. 
his penknife behind him. The poor man recovering, cut his throat witk 
the knife ; and a river being nigh, jumped into it ; but company coming, 
he was dragged out alive, and waa like to remain so.” 

« The Honourable Thomas Finch, brother to the Earl of Nottingham, ix 
appointed ambassador at the Hague, in the room of the Earl of Chesterfield! 
who ix on his return home.” 

“ William Cowper, Esq., and the Rev. Mr. John Cowper, chaplain ir 
ordinary to her Majesty, and rector of Great Berkhampstead, in the ite 
of Hertford, aro appointed clerks of the commissioners of bankruptov’ 
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“Charles Creagh, Esq., and — Macnnmara, Eaq., between whom an 
olt grudge of three years had subsisted, which had occasioned their being 
‘bound over abont fifty times for breaking the peace, meeting in company 
with Mr. Eyres, of Galloway, they discharged their pistols, and all three 
-were killed on the spot—to the great joy of their peaceful neighbours, say 
the Irich papers.” 

“ Wheat is 262. to 282., and barley 20s. to 22s. a quarter; three per 
centa. 92; best loaf sugar, 9}d.; Bohea, 12s. to 148.; Pekoe, 188., and 
Iyson, 856, per pound.” 

“ At Exon was celebrated with great magnificence the birthday of the 
zon of Sir W. Courtney, Bart., at which more than 1,000 persons were 
present, A bullock was roasted whole ; a butt of wine and several tuna 
of boer and cyder were given to the populace, At the same timo Sir 
William delivered to his son, then of age, Powdram Castle, and a great 
catate.” 

“ Charlesworth and Cox, two solicitors, convicted of forgery, stood on 
the pillory at the Royal Exchange. ‘The first was severely handled by 
the populace, but the other was very much favoured, and protected by nix 
or seven fellows who got on the pillory to protect him from the insults of 
the mob.” 

“A boy killed by falling upon ivon spikes, from a lamp-post, which 
he climbed to see Mother Needham stand in the pillory.” 

“Mary Lynn was burned to ashes at the atnke for being concerned 
in the murder of her miatress.” 

“ Alexander Ruseell, the foot soldier, who was capitally convicted for 
® street robbery in January scesions, was repricved for tran«portation ; 
but having an estate fillen to him, chtained free pardon.” 

“The Lord John Russell married to the Lady Diana Spencer, at Marl- 
borough House. He has a fortune of 30,000/. down. and iv to have 
100,0002, at the death of the Duchess Dowager of Marlborough, his grand- 
mother.” 

“March 1 being the anniversary of the queen's birthday, when her 
Majesty entered the forty-ninth year of her age, there was a splendid 
appearance of nobility at St. James's. Her Majesty was magnificently 
dressed, and wore a flowered muslin head-edging, as did also her Iteyal 
Highness, The Lord Portmore was seid to have had the richest dress; 
though an Italian count had twenty-four diamonds instead of buttons.” 

New clothes on the birthday were the fashion for all loyal people. 
Swift mentions the custom several times. Walpole is constantly speaking 
of it; laughing at the practice, but having the very finest clothes from 
Paris, nevertheless. If the king and queen were unpopular, there were 
very few new clothes at the drawing-room. In a paper in the Zrve 
Patriot, No. 3, written to attack the Pretender, the Scotch, French, and 
Popery, Fielding supposes the Scotch and the Pretender in possession of 
London, and himself about to be hanged for loyalty,—when, just as the 

‘e is round his neck, ho snys: “ My littlc girl entered my bed-chamber, 
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and put an end to my dream by pulling open my eyes, and telling mo 
that the tailor had just brought home my clothes for his Majesty's birth- 
day.” In his Temple Beau, the beau is dunned “for a birthday suit of 
velvet, 401." Be sure that Mr. Harry Fielding was dunned too. 

The public days, no donbt, were splendid, but the private Court life 
must have been awfully wearisome. “I will not trouble you,” writes 
Hervey to Lady Sundon, “ with any account of our oceupations at Hamp- 
ton Court. No mill-horse ever went in a more constant track, or a more 
unchanging circle ; go that by the assistance of an almanack for the day 
of the week, and a watch for the hour of the day, you may inform your- 
self fully, without any other intelligence but your memory, of every 
transaction within the verge of the Court. Walking, chaives, levées, and 
audiences fill the morning, At night the king plays at commerce and 
backgamnnon, and the queen at quadrille, where poor Indy Charlotte runs 
her usual nightly gauntlet, the queen pulling her hood, and the Princess 
Royal rapping her knuckles, Tho Duke of Grafton takes his nightly 
opiate of lottery, and rleeps as usnal between the Princesses Amelia and 
Caroline. Lord Grautham strolla from one room to another (as Dryden 
says), like some discontented ghost that oft appears, and is forbid to 
speak; and stirs himself ubout as people stir a fire, not with any design, 
but in hopes to make it burn brisker. At last the king gets up; the 
poo} finishes; and everybody has their dismission, Their Majesties 
retire to Lady Charlotte and my Lord Lifford; my Lord Grantham, to 
Lady Frances and Mr. Clark: some to supper, some to bed; and thus the 
evening and the morning make the day.” 

‘The king's fondness for Manover occasioned all sorts of rongh jokps 
among his English subjects, to whom aaver-hraut and sausages have ever 
been ridienlous objects When our present Prince Consort came anong 
us, the people bawled out songs in the streets indicative of the absurdity 
of Germany in general. The saurage-shops produced enormous rausages 
which we might suppose were the daily food and delight of German 
princes. I remember the caricatures at the marriage of Prince Leo- 
pold with the Princess Charlotte. ‘The bridegroom was drawn in rags, 
George IIL’s wife was called by the people a beggarly German duchess; 
the Britixh idea being that all princes were beggarly except British 
prinees. King George paid us back. Ie thought there were no manners 
out of Germany. Sarah Marlborongh once coming to visit the princess, 
whilst her Royal Highness was whipping one of the roaring royal children, 
« Ah!" says George, who was standing hy, “you have no good manners ia 
England, because you are not properly brought up when you are young.” 
He insisted that no English cooks could roast, no English coachman could 
drive: ho actually questioned the superiority of our nobility, our horses, 
and our roast beef! 

‘Whilst he was away from hia beloved Hanover, everything remained 
there exactly ns in the prince's presence. Thero were 800 horses in the 
stables, there wna all tho apparatus of chamberlains, court-rarehals, and 
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equerries; and court essemblies were held every Saturday, where all the 
nobility of Hanover assembled at what I can’t bnt think a fine and 
touching ceremony. A large arm-chair was placed in the asszembly-room, 
and on it the king's portrait. The nobility advanced, and made a bow to 
the arm-chnir, and to the image which Nebuchadnezzar the king had sct 
up; and spoke under their voices before the august picture, just as they 
would have done had the King Churfiwst been present himself, 

He was always going back to Hanover. In the year 1729, he went 
for two whole years, during which Caroline reigned for him in England, 
and he was not in the least missed by his British aubjects. He went 
again in’85 and '36; and between the yeurs 1740 and 1755 waa no Jens 
than cight times on the Continent, which amusement he was obliged to 
give up at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, ere every day's 
amusement was the same.“ Onur life is as uniform aq that of a monastery,” 
writes a conrticr whom Vehse quotes. “Eyery moming at cleven, and 
every evening at six, we drive in the heat to Herrenhansen, through an 
enormons linden avenue; and twice a day cover our couts and coaches 
with dust. In the king's society there never is the Jeast change. At 
table, and at cards, he sees always the rame faces, and at the end of the 
gume retires into his chamber, ‘Ewice a week there jaa French theatre; 
the other days there is play in the gallery. Jn this way, wore tho king 
always to stop in Hanover, one could make a ten years’ calendar of his 
proceedings; and rettle beforchand what his time of business, meala, and 
plensure would be.” 

The old pagan hept his promise to his dying wife. Lady Yarmouth 
‘was now in full fivour, and treated with profound reapect by the Hanover 
society, thongh it appenra rather neglected in England when she came 
among wa. In 1710, a couple of the king's dnghtera went to sve him at 
Hanover; Anna, the Princess of Orange (ubout whom, and whose hueband 
and marriage-day, Walpole and Hervey have lot us the most ludierons 
descriptions), and Muria of este Cassel, with their respective lorda. This 
made the Hanover conrt very brilliant. In honour of his high guest, the 
king gave reveral fites; among others, 2 magnificent masked bull, in the 
green theatre at Herrenhansen,—the garden theatre, with linden ard box 
for sereen, md grass for a carpet, where the Platens had danced to George 
and his father the Jate sultan. The stage ond a great part of the garden 
were illuminated with coloured Jamps, Almont the whele court appeared 
in white dominoca, “like,” rays the descriher of the scene, “like spirits in 
the Elysian fields.” At night, srppor was served in the gallery with thre 
great tables, and the king waa very merry. After supper dancing was 
resumed, aud I did not get home till five o'clock hy full daylight to 
Tlanever, Some days afterwards we had in the opera-house at Manover, 
agreat assembly, The king appeared in a Turkish dress ; his turban wax 
omamented with a magnificent agraffe of diamonds; the Lady Yarmouth 
Wan dressed as a sultana; nobody was more beautiful than the Princess of 
Heme." 0, while poor Caroline was resting in her coffin, dapper 
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little George, with his red face and his white eyebrows and goggle- 
eyes, at sixty years of age, is dancing a pretty dance with Madame 
Walmoden, and capering about dressed up like a Turk! For twenty 
years more, that little old Bajazet went on in this Turkish fashion, until 
the fit came which choked the old man, when he ordered the side of his 
coffin to be taken out, as well as that of poor Caroline's, who had preceded 
him, to that his sinful old bonea and ashes might mingle with those of the 
faithful creature. O strutting Turkey-cock of Herrenhausen! O naughty 
little Mahomet, in what Turkish paradise aro you now, and where be 
your painted hoyxis? So Countess Yarmouth appeared as a sultana, and 
his Majesty in a Turkish dreax wore an agraffe of diamonds, and was very 
merry, was he? Friends] he wan your fathers’ king as well as mine— 
Jet us drop a respectful tear over his grave. 

Tio maid of his wife that he never knew a woman who was worthy to 
Duckle her shoe: ho would sit alone weeping before her portrait, and, 
when he had dried his eyes, he would go off to his Walmoden and talk of 
her. On the 25th day of October, 1760, he being then in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign, his page went 
to take him his royal chocolate, and behold! the most religious and 
gracious king was lying dead on the floor. They went and fetched 
Walmoden; but Walmoden could not wake him. The sacred Majesty 
was but a lifeless corpse. ‘Fhe king wan dead; God save the king! But, 
of course, poets and clergymen decorously bewailed the late one. Here 
are some artless verses, in which on English divine deplored the famous 
departed hero, and over which you may cry or you may laugh, exactly 
as your humour suits:— 

“While at his fict expiring Faction lay, 
Jo contest left but who should best abey : 
Saw on bs eftspame all tonuselt acuewed, 
The same tair pet at qlory till purste ds 
daw to young George Augusta's cate pup.ut 
Wohare‘er could tare and hamanize the hut; 
Blowl all hus ytand=ne’s virrnes with his owit, 
And form their mingled radauce tor the throne— 
No tanther blessing could on carth be grven— 
‘The nevt degice of happuiess was—heasen ! 

If he had been good, if he had been just, if he had been pure in life, 
and wise in council, conld the poct have said mach more? It was a 
parton why cane and wept over this grave, with Walmoden aitting on it, 
and claimed heayen for the poor old man slumbering below. ere was 
one who had neither dignity, learning, morals, nor wit—who tainted a 
great society by a bad example; who in youth, manhood, old age, was 
gross, Jow, and sensual; and Mr. Porteus, afterwards my Lord Bi 
Portens, says the earth was not good enough for him, end that his only 
place was heaven! Bravo, Mr. Porteus! The divine who wept these 
tuars over Cleorge the Second’s memory wore George the Third's lawn, 
1 don’t know whether people still admire his poetry or his sermons, 
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Tur was twelve years ogo,—said the Baron Tibére d'Anzi, putting down 
his glass, and wiping his mustachios, which were beginning to turn 
grey.—It was in 1848, His Majesty the King of Sicily and Naples bad 
vent his Swiss soldiers to turn his parliament out of doors and to fire 
upon his people, and his entire kingdom almost had risen up in insurrec- 
tion against him. I happened to be in Calabria at the time, where I was 
following the trade of revolutionist. It war, indeed, in fashion all that 
year; and in all my life I never took to a plensanter occupation. I never 
slept so well, never ro enjoyed the beatitude of the horizontal position, as 
I did during those days when I was an insurgent in the Culabrian Bands. 
T could have made verses on the subject had it not been for tho flier, but 
those arrogant insects disturbed the rolemmity of my rhymes. We, with 
two thousand men, occupied the formidable pass and the head of the defile 
of Cuampotencre, which separates the provinces of Basilicate and Cosenza, 
The two thousand men had scarcely taken the thing in earncst—scarcely 
understood what it was all abont; nor did we try to teach them to love their 
country nt the expense of their own intcreste. So they passed their days 
playing of cords, killing verinin, and roasting mutton. 

On the other side of the Bridge of Campotenere his Majesty's sul- 
digrs were ocoupying their Ivisure very much in the same mauner, now 
and then going upon marauding excursions into the surrounding villages, 
where they obliged the peasants to serve them, and paid thenr services 
with blows. General Bujacca, commanding the Light Colunmn at Cam- 
povillari, was — brntal and ferocions drunkard, who slept between his 
drinks, on & battle-ficld utrewn with flusks, jups, and flagons. He never 
would have punished a soldier merely accused of beating cr robbing a 
peasant; and as for a warrior convicted of drunkenness, he would have 
probably decorated him with the Cross of Merit, As he was not attacked, 
Bujacea did not seem anxious to put an end to the Arcadian existence 
which he and his men were enjoying; and we cursclves, for the time 
being, were in perfect safety. Tudecd, I scarcely know why we wero 
termed insurgents, leading the lives we led. Our men gave chase to the 
flocks of the royalists, and the royalizvts rhot and gibbeted all thoes of our 
men who fell into their hands. 

The nominal chief of our expedition was n certain Pictro Mileto, 
He was an old man, with the head of a patriarch, and renowned fir 
swearing and lying. All day long he was disputing with his servant, 
or else singing galley airs—for Mileto had spent twenty-five years at tho 
galleys for some political offence. This poor fellow died minerably after 
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our defeat, He was discovered in the disguise of a mendicant by a 
troop of gipaies, who cut off his head, for the sake of the twenty pound, 
which had been offered for it. Before Ferdinand II. would consent to pay 
the money, he desired to seo this head, and General Nunziante forwarded 
it to him. His Majesty mspected it through an eyeglass for some five 
minutes, tuning and re-turnimg it, 2n order to assure himself of its 
authenticsty; for this wily monarch was afraid of beng duped by his 
worthy minster, Signor Borzelli 

Although I had been a doctor, I was put upon the staff, and a swod 
was given to me, which obstmatcly stuck im its seibbad if ever I wished 
to au it. I wore a black velvet blouse, im tho style of a troubadour at 
the opera, a bat with a gold brad & la Calalnae, and fancy trouers 
IT wanted only a red scarf to complete the pretmesquencss of my attue. 

T had in my service, a8 orderly, a young Sicilian, who used to boast of 
having been a pastiycooh, but who, in reality, possessd a mysterious 
secat after game of cvery soit I had also two Albaniany, each ax fect 
Ingh, who had, 16 28 true, becn brigands in Taliafico’s band, Int who could 
cook a cutlct to a turn, and wash and mon hnen in euch perfiction that a 
duchess might have confided hei laccs to then care. 

I spent a fortnight in this agrecalle manner, hearing no <hots except 
those we fired at the ralbits, and seeing no other cnemy than tho vipers. 
One cvenmg we, the chiefs, were all assembled fraternally, whilst our 
mmen were busy over then dinva, when suddenly the rumowm spread that 
Gcnanl du Carne was taking us on om flank It 15 true that we might 
hive defended ourclycs, but the idea did not oom to us = (This 1s 
Dut a detul) We left our postion, perhaps, with somewhat accelerated 
footsteps. I found myself, though indoknce, I suppose, among the very 
Jast of the “ugitives that 1s to «ay, the priests and the capucins of the 
hand, of whom we countcd snty-seven, all as much ex-brigands a» they 
were insurgents, and all cursing and ewcarmng, hhe Sixtus V. and 
Tenedit ALV. together. When my horse was saddicd, and my orderly 
and my Albanians ready, away we rtuted in the general flight. 

The plan was sprinkled with httle groups of people, all of them 
separating and taking the roads wluch led to thar own home I hardly 
huow if they were not already crying, “Long live King Ferdinand!" 
Tach man had hung his shoes and a shcep-shin on to his gun (shoes in 
these parts are olyects of maury, which the tather often bequeathes to the 
son and to the grandson after him) A few of the bravest among us 
remaimed behind, collecting stewpans and sauccpans, and anything elec 
they could find. Melancholy and ridiculous spectacle! I could see the 
deserted fires stl burning m the lonely camp, where but a few minutes 
ago such a gay and careless company sat cating and coching its soup, 
I could sce empty huts, broken utenuls scattered on the ground, every- 
thing devastated, abandoned, burnt up! And farther on the plain were 
groups of figures, brown, manly, nobly-built men, surely cut out by 
Providence for great thmgr; now going off with tricclour ribbons in 
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their pointed hats, marching away, and only regretting the lost soup, 
which they did not even care to carry off to their hungry homes. The royal- 
jats, meanwhile, were making haste to arrive before the broth grew cold. 

I, putting my trust in Heaven, took the high road leading I knew not 
whither; for 1 wasu stranger in the conntry. A littlo way on I met the 
Municipat Council of Cosenza, and the bishop along with then, all of 
‘whom two daya before had been crying out, ‘ Long live the Constitution | 
Down with the Bourbons!" and were now on their way to pay theirrespecta 
to General Bujacca, Monseigneur, out of politencas, offered me his 
benediction; I, out of delicacy, begged him to keep it for me for another 
occasion, as I was afraid of losing it on tho way. I was in a hurry: aa I 
could not go to Couenza, I took the road of the mountnins whence came 
my Albanians. My orderly, sccing that there was nothing more to be done 
with mo, lingered a little behind, and fiually strayed away with my carpet- 
bag, in which there was a little money and a few other things besides, 
The Albanians followed me like men. 


IL 

Nianr had fallen, continued Tibtre; we plunged deeper and deeper 
into the mountuin-passes, mevting here and there fugitivea who had 
hidden their guns, and who now were returning quietly to their villages, 
as ifon their way back from the harvest. J travelled on through wooda 
of chesnut, throuzh vineyards, through forests of magnificent olive-trees. 
The murmuring of the brooks broke the night-nilence. A little breeze 
mutled among the leaves, lending to them a plaintive voice, The moon 
had not yet risen, but an infinite number of stars shed a dim, faint light. 
‘The roads were horrible; the bats fluttered into our faces, We puxsed 
through a fow miserable villager of one or two tenements witLout stopping. 
The inhabitants were lying asleep on the ground before their open doors, 
coming out to escape the insects that would have devoured them within, 
I can imagine nothing more sombie, more rad, more desolate. The dogs 
barked a little withont disturbing themselves, and then nettled down 
to sleep again. A half-naked woman would raisc her head from the 
door-atone, which served her for a pillow, and beg for alma, The pign 
and the children were asleep in each other's arms: and sometimea it 
happens that the pig devours the child. ‘The doukey, meanwhile, alert 
and lively, stood watchman over the tribe. 

By degrees as we ascended the brecze became fresher, the sky 
clearer, the silence more silent. We were coming into the region of 
ehns, of pines, and ash-trees. The pathway disappeared, snd we walked 
on, guided only by the atara. At midnight the monn srove, and the 
epectacle grew more and more exciting; the birch-treca clothed with 
their white and glixtening bark showed like skeletons—like marble atatucs 
—like phantoms, according as the moon's raya fell here andthere. Half- 
destroyed ancient stumpn of trees stood looking like sentinels placed in 
ambuscade. The light, checkered through tho leaves, seemed to cover the 
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ground with a delicate white lace-work spread upon a green cloth. The 
high oresta of the mountaina were festooned with snow again. The 
air was full of an undefinable perfume, and I could just hear the bella 
of the flocka that spend their summers on these mountains, sadly and 
fnintly tinkling in the far, far distance. The cuckoo went on with his 
melancholy plaint, and young fawns, and wild cats and foxes atarted 
across our path, 

As we climbed higher, the brushwood and branches overhead grew 
thicker and closer, and the moon scarcely penetrated through the foliage. 
Thad dismounted, for I could no longer travel on horacback, Suddenly, 
aa we turned the corner of a promontory that we could not climb, a voice, 
comiug I know not whence, cried, “ Qui vive?” 

T replied, “Vive la patrie!” For I knew that tho soldiers of his 
Majesty would not perch so high as this, and that these people could 
only be somo of our own dispersed bands, or briganda, that ix to aay, 
friends, 

«Forwards !" cried the voice. The man remained invisible. 

Upon a sort of plateau, where ancient ash-treea rose to a prodigious 
height, a dozen huge fires burnt and eparkled cheerily. One pile greater 
than the others flamed in the middle. All round these firea were men, 
who, at the cry of “ Qui vive?" had sprung to their feet. I thought they 
wero giants, for tho flicker of tho flumes, softened by the light of the 
moon, gave to them a colossal appearance. 

‘These hunters were dressed in a common sort of black velvet, with 
gaitern coming up above the knee, waintcoats of velvet with silver buttons, 
half open at the breast, and fustencd round the loins by a cotton scarf, 
bright with white and red stripes. They wore pointed hats on one side of 
their heads, ornamented with a multitude of :ibbons and pencock's feathers, 
Their shirt-collars wero thrown open, showing their bare, bronzed throata. 
‘These men had faces of extruordinary resolution and virility; eyes which 
should have melted the golden coin of a mixer; no mustuchios, but 
immense whiskers as black as night—type of Greek and Hindoo colour ; 
thick, coarse lips; teeth, white as wolves’ toeth; a knife, a cartouche-box, 
8 glass, and a little flask for wine. 

Presently fiom the centre fire a man advanced towards me, disen- 
veloping hinself from his cloak as he camo. In him I recognized my 
friend Colonel Constabile Cardncci, who had collected some sixty deter- 
mined Albsnians, whom he now was leading into Cilente, hoping to 
rekindle the insurrection there. Carducci never attained his end. One 
evening he came to his friend the priest, Peluso de Sapri, and asked 
for hospitulity. Thies ecclesinstic received him with open arms; and at 
night, taking his opportunity, murdered him, cut off his head, ehut it up 
in a bex, and set off at once to present it to King Ferdinand. This was 
the second mutilated head, and not perhaps the last, that his Sicilian 
Majeety had the pleasure of contemplating and of showing te the queen 
and to hig tender brood. The prieat refused the blood-money, which 
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greatly touched his Majesty. Pius IX., at Gaeta, resolved to make a bishop 
of this disinterested assassin, who had struck such a foul blow at his friend 
and guest. Peluso again refused ; considering, perhaps, that he was already 
more than rewarded by the friendship of such a king. 

Left Carducci, and went a little aside, 10 eleep upon a bed of ferna 
and cloaks, which my men had made up for me. All the birds were 
singing when I opened my eyes next morning; I found that Carducci 
and hia Albanians had already decnmped. Straight befora me now, 
through a colonnade of slender bircli-trees, I eaw sparkling in the distance 
the golden, shining sen; while on cither side stood the noble trees of 
the forest, ranged like an army of ginnts, Spiridion, the oldest of my two 
Albanians, brought me my horse ready saddled, and away we went. 

As there wos nothing more for me to do in Calabria, I wished to return 
home to my mother, who was living in onc of the central provincea, where 
also our property lay. We took the shortest and the safest rond, that 
which ran along the sea-rhore. I had many friends slong this wny, 
who would, I hoped, be able to assist me in my flight, and conecul 
me from the royalists. The defeat, or rather the utter rout, of tho 
revolution, had, in twenty-four hours, changed the most ardent repub- 
licans into royalists, who now redoubled their zeal for the king, so 
aa to obtain forgiveness for their pnesing fancy for liberty. An influx 
of gendarmes, of civic guards, spread over the provinces, pursuing and 
Giving chase to us. And the patriots of yesterday cagerly served as their 
bloodhounds to-day. Every step was dangerous. But fortunately, my 
ex-brigands well knew all those roads, which other folks do not usally 
‘travel by, but which are certainly the most picturesque, We crossed 
inoredible precipicer; we skirted horrible abyaser, creeping along while 
the ground crumbled like salt beneath our feet; wo slid down doclivities 
almost porpendicular; thickets we pierced, cutting through briars and 
brushwood; we traverred torrents foaming like champagne, beautiful 
fickds and meadows like the landscapes of Claude, fruit-bearing vineyards 
and olive-trees the size of oaks. Who can tell the dangers, the escapes, 
the ravishing sights, the cestasies of thia fifteen hours’ ride? I myself was 
half intoxicated. My horse slid like a skater, climbed like a cat, made 
himself little, picked himself up, elongated himself when necessary, and 
passed along paths narrow as threads of silk, and winding by the sidea 
of precipices 500 to 600 feet below. 

But though nature was beauti/~1 and the situation was critical, ato 
certain hour I began to feel very hmgry. 

“ Here, Spiridion! Do you know that I am hungry?” 

“ And I, captain,” says Spiridion. 

“ Plague take it, why did you not say so, then?” ask I, 

‘* How should I be hungry before the master?” says he. 

“The master is ready to devour your knapsack, or a mutton-chop, 
even more willingly.” 

“No such jokes, if you please, captain. My knapsack has had the 
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honour of travelling on the back of Taliafioo, and I would not give it up 
for all the game of the Bishop of Cosenza.” 

‘Thave no spite against your knapsack, my friend; but certainly any- 
thing in the shape of s roast fowl or a good beefsteak would fare badly 
if it came in my way. Suppose we were to kill Demetrius here, who 
hos not opened his mouth for three days.” 

Demetrius looked at me with cyes which gave me 2 horror of prac- 
tical joking for at least two days. He did not answer a word, but I eaw 
him take his gun, examine tho lock, and then slowly cock it, I do not 
vouch that I was quite at my ease all the time that he was deliberately 
and gravely performing this operation. I went on, however, till all ofa 
suddon, Demetrius stopped, aimed in my direction, and fired. “It ia 
better to kill this,” said he, “and it will cat more tender.” And he 
went and picked up a dove that he had killed with one ball at a prodigious 
distance, 

A whole flock of wild pigeons were startled by the shot, Spiridion, 
whose gun was always ready cocked, fired, and brought down five or six. 
In ton minutes our poultry was plucked, our fire burning, and our break- 
fast grilling. Spiridion got over a hedge, and came back presently with 
some ears of Indian corn, that ho hid among the ashes. This was our 
bread. ‘The horse was treated to the leaves of the corn, and I am not sure 
that his friend Spiridion did not give him o bone or two to suck besides. 

The dinner over—and what s good dinner it was !—we set off once 
morc. The sun was implacable. Not a breath of air; not o cloud in a 
sky, which seemed like a ceiling painted all over with an inexorable blue. 
‘We pussed vincs hung with golden grapes, and figs red and bursting, 
showing drops of honcy on their voluptuous mouth. We plunged 
through hedges, wher beautifal berries, red, or black as ebony, hung like 
annptial necklace. The earth wus cracked and almost white, When wo 
breathed, we seemed to be inhaling flames, Still we went on, avoiding 
villages, hamlets, country houses. ‘Towards evening, however, the road 
became delightful. ‘The heat had diminished; the sun presently set in the 
sea, which spread befure our tired eyes. We were now approaching 
Belvedere, whither I had been directiug my steps. At a certain spot we 
halted. We were obliged to wait for the rising of the moon; for, although 
it was desirable not to be seen, it was still more necessary to see. It waa 
also as well to wait until the royalist patrols, which had been perambu- 
Jating the countzy all day, should have re-cntered the bourg, and until all 
the inhabitants had gone to bed. And sure enough, by eleven o'clock, 
there waz not 4 soul a-foot in Belvedere. 


Tm 
I was going to the house of o friend—one of the liberals and repub- 
licans of the week before. Don Alphonse waa one of the magnates of the 
country, and inhabited a sort of hotel at the extremity of the town, 
situated on the slope which leads to the sea. When we reached the house, 
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my body-guard created & certain disturbance with the bronze hammer of 
the door and the butt-enda of their guns. This elegant house, all painted 
white, with shutters of green, and balconies tastily wrought, trembled 
beneath their blows. An owl, stuck up on the doorway, shouk his head 
and the ends of his wings, as if to sny, “Go and get yourselves hanged 
elsowhere; " and a dozen dogs answered from within, Don Alphonse had 
gone to bed. A light, however, appeared travelling along a suite of 
apartments, and came to the window just over the doorway. The panes 
softly opencd, and a voice asked, ‘‘ Who is there?" 

“ Friends,” cried Spiridion, resting on the butt-end of his gun. 

“Friends!” echoed the voice, coughing drily. “Friends who come 
at this tine of night have a name.” 

“ell Don Alphonse that his friend Tibare is here,” anid I. 

“Yiush-sh-sh!" said some ove else from the window, where the 
feminine voice wa» henuning and coughing. “I will let you in.” 

It was Dun Alphonse who had spoken. In another minute we wee 
within, and the door barricaded onee more. 

A man of thirty or thereabouts; small and yellow, and unwashed, 
with thick hair, bilious eyes, given teeth, lips the colour of lead, and a 
breath which would have asphyxified a cater; shuved always like a 
birhop, and hair sleck as a waiter’s: such was Don Alphonse. Wheu 
he saw me, he secimcdl thunderstruck. Ife waa in hiv xhirt-rleeves and 
slippers, making « nice pendant to madame in a simple petticoat. Madume 
Alphonse had half an inch of beard, was extremely bald, and forty yours 
of age. I, like a man weary aud longing for bed, sat down, sane fugor, 
and said,— 

“ Good evening, madame; how are you, Alphonse? I ask your hospi-~ 
tality, until you can find me the means of leaving without danger.” 

“ Tenpossible, my friend, my house is watehed.” 

“ Ah! dear sir,” said Madame Alphonse, incoherently, “ willingly, 
indeed, with all my heart would I receive you; but it is impossible—the 
mayor—the captain of the guard—all the gendarmes—my husband sus- 
pected. Sapresti, did not I tll you so, Alpbonse !—there you are with 
your conspirators, your conscription—no longer mayor, not even municipal 
councillor, perhaps, Impossible, my dear sir, you must go——" 

“Indeed, mudame——” 

“Laurette! tell this gentleman's people not to unsaddle his horse." 

“Do nothing of the sort,” said I to the ome of eighty, who was 
peering in at the door. ‘I go to-morrow. At present I am sleepy ; 
and the devil and his wife shan’t tear me from the spot. Madame, lave 
you not by chauce a bed which might be got ready for me?” 

The husband and the wife locked at onc another. The wife's look 
mid plainly, “So this is one of your good-for-nothing friends, of your 
impudent vagabonds, of those beggars who have the face to impose them- 
selves upon yous” and the husband said, “ Patience, my love, a night 
is noon over; it ia not my fault. What can I do? I wanted to be deputy.” 
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As for me I stretched myself out on the sofs, and said, “Come, 
Alphonse, my friend, make them give me a bed.” 

“Don’t you want some supper?” 

*T do not say no, if only to give madame pleasure. Half-a-dozen eggs, 
a slice of sausage, an omelette, a truffled pheasant, whatdo I care? Quick, 
let me ent and sleep. I have travelled fiity or sixty miles in fiftcen 
hours.” 

Taken between these two fires, Don Alphonse remained neuter. 
‘Madame, secing that my determination was well fixed, gave way ; and, with 
a sigh, which secmed to me like the cluck of a turkey, said,— 

“Very well, rir, I will serve you with my best. Laurette, bring 
some supper for monsicur.” 

Laur tte disappears. I have won my Marengo, and lovk out for my 
supper. Laurette returns with a pair of slippeis, and begins to pull off 
my boots, without consulting me. This woman could never have under- 
stoud leaving the guest with his boot. on, I let her do as she will. She 
again retires, and the supper comes presently: it was compneed of the 
remuins of two or thice duners, a ragout smclhng of oil, a petrified roti, 
a piece of venerable cheese. 1 swallow a morsel here and there, I drink, 
and I say :— 

“Now, Alphonse, my good fillow, for a comfortable bed. Madame, 
T wish you good-night.” 

We had not spoken a word during thc five minutes whilst I was supping. 
As I leave the avom, I remind Don Alphouse :— 

“Don't forget, mon cher, that I want to get home by sea as far as 
Scalea. I must take Demctiins with me, who cannot walk. So find me 
a pate boat, and Lam off. Good night, madame.” And, humming the 
Aarsettluise, T follow Luurette. I do not stop to exansine my room or 
my bed, which is big enough indeed to lodge a regiment of Zouaves, I 
pull off my costume of insmgent. 1 lie down; and “ good-night.” 
Laurette was still saying, “Repeat only a pater and an ave to our good 
father the Pope,” when 1 was alcady asleep. 

My tlueat of romaining at Relvedee une I was supplied with the 
means of getting uway, gave wings to madame. She made no useless 
difficulties. She promised, in my name, a handsome reward to hia 
Miyesty’s douaniezs, and these honest people, with their official barque and 
the royal flag flying, cmried me faithfully, along with my eword, and 
Demetrius, and my gum, as far ns Scaka. ‘The flag protected the mer- 
chandise. We arrived at twelve o'clock. At the same time, almost, camo 
Spiridion, with my horse and my trunk, which the innkeeper at Conenza 
had forwerded to me. 

I had friends at Scalea as well as ot Belvedere,—a fine young man, 
called Albert, who had stood in the insurgent ranks, As soon as he, and 
his old father, and his young sister saw me come, it was a jéte for those 
three. The bright light of three smiles cane to light, and to warm, end 
to cheer me. The old man embraced mo as if I was his son ; the young 
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one pressed my hand; the girl looked st me with one of those glances 
which peak in accents more solemn and more poetic than the Divina 
Commedia itaclf. Everything smiled upon me in this house; even Albert's 
dog rose upon his four paws and came to greet me. In five minutes the 
breakfast was served, and our talk ran on as gaily as if we were in an 
opera box. Suddenly we heard a distant noise, like the murmuring of 
the waves of a river at night. I raisod my head to listen ; Vitaliana ran 
to the window. “ High mass is just over,” said she, ‘and the people are 
coming from church.” 

‘We went on with our conversation and our breakfast, but the noise 
grew louder and nearer. Albert in his turn goes to the window, rushes 
into the yard, to make sure of the doors, and comes back looking very pale. 

‘My two followers, armed from head to foot, accompany him. 

“What is it?” cried the father, as much moved as the others. 

“The matter—the matter!” murmured Albert, hesitating; “the no-~ 
tional guard, the judge, the mayor are at the gate, and asking to come in, 
and all the populace is after them.” 


Iv. 


I may ag well tell yon at once what had happened. Certain indi- 
viduals had seen me get out of the boat in my accoutrementa of staff- 
officer. The Provisional Government of Cosenza would, I think, have 
elected me pope, had I asked it,in order to get rid of me. I had only 
accepted a ainecure; a pretext for sccing what was going on, without too 
much trouble. These fishermen of Scalea now took me for no less a 
personage than the commandur-in-chief in person, a marshal, a general, 
who knows? Javing procecded to the church-porch, whence the peoplo 
of Italy are accustomed on fine Sundays to sce high mass performed, these 
men informed all the people of my arrival. The news of our defuat had 
come the day before. Now, only a day or two before the people of 
Scalea had shot the king on the public place ; that is to say, at his bust 
only, but that bust which presided at the audiences of the judge, and 
which inspired his decrees. At this very moment my portmanteau was 
&een going by. 

“It is fall of gold,” says, with presence of mind, the barber of the 
Scalean aristouracy. 

“Is that truce?" cry oll, with wondering eycs. 

“Full, quite full. He is going to ruise a revolution in Basilicata. I 
know it from a person who knows it.” 

‘What more convincing proof could be required? 

The judge, the maire, the captain of the guard, now learnt that the 
Sicilian general had just entered the town. 

“ Sapreati,” the judge whispera into the captain's ear, “here is an 
occasion which Ileaven sends us. Now, the affair of the bust will be 
forgotten, and your son, who was among the insurgents, can be mavod. 
This captare wipes out the score.” 
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“True, true,” cries the captain, struck with the idea. 

And, immediately, leaders and people, each having an object, the 
first hoping to rob me, the eccond te recommend themselves to the 
government, all rise and surround the house where I am, 

The mayor advances with precaution, and knocks. Albert, who was 
at the window with my two Albanians beside him, with their guns cocked, 
politely took off his cap, and said— 

“ What do you want, Monsieur le Syndic?” 

“In the king's name," said the worthy judge, ‘1 reclaim the insurgent, 
the enemy of the king and of the nation, who is hidden in your house." 

“Not so, my friend,” said Albert, turning tho thing into ridicule. 
“ Not known here—no such animal in our house. Why do you not 
rather ask your friend the captain there?” 

‘The captain grew pale and answered— 

“I declare that you resist in the king’s name, and I shall now employ 
force. People!" he continued, “loyal people of Scalea! traitora come 
hither to incite you to revolt against the king! Down with the traitors! 
Death to the Jacobins!” 

The faithful people, still amelling the gold in my trunk—alas! it only 
contained shirts and papers—and burning with loyalty towards the throne 
and the altar, rage and echo, “Down with him! Death to the Jacobina!” 

This was all very edifying. I remained standing, with my arma 
crossed behind Albert, and I locked ot Vitaliana, thinking how beautiful 
the looked. Colour, pallor, succeeded one another like the waves of the 
sea on her face. er great eyes reflected the heavens, and would have 
lighted the prison of Ugolino. 

“Let us go and get hatchets and break open the door,” cried the 
regenerated populace. 

T anid, “ Albert, ask these worthy citizens what they want, and for 
whom they take me?” 

Albert repeated the question; and the judge, in his official voice, 
announced that I was the General Riccotte, and that it was his duty to 
prevent the conflagration of the kingdom. 

“« Is that all?” said I, pushing aside Albert and his father, and placing 
myeclf at the window to speak. ‘You are mistaken, Mr. Functionary. 
General Risotti is at thia moment far away, and retreating with the 
brothers of Sicily. I am not a matchbox to set fire to your king- 
dom. Iam a deputy going quietly to the chamber, and my name is 
Tibére d'Anzi.” 

“ You are going there by the cross-roads, then?” cried « joker. 

“ Old man {"’ I replied, with assurance, “Jearn that all roads are good 
when one is about one’s duty. I go to the chamber herborizing among 
your mountains on my road.” 

“* And you are going in the dress of an insurgent by way of a novelty?” 
continued my interlocutor, 

“ No-—no!” ery the populace. “ He is the General Ribotti; we 
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know him—we have scen him! To prieon! To the guillotine! Give 
him up, or we will burn the house down!” 

« Softly—softly,” say I; and I begin s serious speech. Waa it serious? 
—I know not; but I talk on. Iam interrupted—I call for order—I am 
hissed—I begin again—oranges arc thrown at me—I catch them, and 
continue. My voice is drowned by hurrahe, by howls, by groans, by every 
sort of cry. I protest at last, put on my hat; I leave the window, and 
ask for a glass of sugar and water. 

But in the meantime the hatchets are beginning to strike upon the 
door. There was no time to lose. Tha two Albanians, Albert, his father, 
Vitaliana herself, armed with guns—wanted to fire upon the audience. To 
this I oppose myself. Idon my velvet cloak, I pull on my hat, I put on 
my gloves—had I gloves? Yes, the white gloves which were to serve 
me when I gave my onth 1o the Constitution: that Constitution which 
Ferdinand IJ. destroyed on the 18th May, 1848—and I desire them with 
a gesture, which Madame Ristori has since copiod, to fling open the door. 

And I find myself in the middle of the crowd. There were there some 
4,000 persons, all the uotabilitics of the village. They all full upon me 
at once, One brute lays his hand upon my cravat. 

“Yellow!” I ary, “do not undo my tie ;” and I give him a box 
on the car. 

A hand laden with the destinies of a people should be a heavy 
one: this he confesses, and departs, The captain, the judge, the maire, 
surround me; but it is impossible to advauce. “Make way!” cries the 
national guard. “To prison!—to prison!—to the guillotine!" cry the 
people; tho women and children Joudest of all. Poor creatures, in their 
weary Jield-lifo a spectacle po rarely comes! A hanging is a good fortune 
indeed. We take a few steps, Suddeuly a man precipitates himeelf upon 
me: he inust be a cobbler, with the knife ho uses in his trade. 

“ Let me drink the blood of the cnemies of the king !” cries the brute ; 
and he drives a blow at me with his knife, 

T had recognized in the middle of the crowd a young man of the 
name of Cupido, who lad becn a fellow-student of mine at Naples. This 
good fellow was calling out that I was not Risotti, that I was the authentic 
Tibére d’Anzi in person, at the very moment the cobbler fell upon me. 
Cupido came up in time to stop his arm, so that my skin remained intact, 
and tho only damage was a tear in my amart velvet blouse. ‘Then the 
national guard, all under arms, surrounded me. 

“You ad best go to prison,” said Cupido, “there at least you will 
‘be anfe.” 

I, meanwhile speechifying, protesting, calling men and gods to witness 
against the violence that was being done to a reprosentative of the people 
on his way to the parliament, was proceeding, or rather being thrust, in 
the direction of the prison. And at last we get there. 

It was not the ordinary prison to which I was conducted. In those 
Calebrian dungeons a cannon-ball would catch cold, and putrid fever ns well. 
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I was installed in the guard-house, on the first-Hoor. A fanotionary 
mounted watch at the door. 

I was busy retying the bow of my cravat before s pane of glass when 
the captain of the national guard came in. His name was Don Prospero. 
He waa a little cube of a man: no arms; no neck: a pumpkin marked 
with the small-pox served him for a head. 

“Well, baron! well! that was a narrow escape. You will tell them 
in the chamber how well I perform my duty. Can I do anything for your 
service?" 

“Go and get yourself shot, my brave ;—no, take pen and ink, and write.” 

He went downatairs to fetch what was necessary, and returned. I 
dictated to him a formal protest. He grumbled, but went on writing. 

“ Now,” anid I, “carry this to the maire and to the judge.” 

I then wrote to the President of the Chamber. 

“J shall muke » point of doing your commissions, baron. You will 
perhaps inform the Ghamber how I have protected you. I am your 
humble servant ; and I will send you some dinner from my own house.” 

“Pray do not let me be poisoned, at least,” said I, “‘Go—go!" and I 
pushed him out by the shoulders, and then fell back exhausted on a chair. 


v. 


I wap played my part as well as I could, but I will not conceal from you 
that my heart was beating, and that overything looked horribly black 
before me. I was relieved when I found myself alone. 

I made no illusion to myuelf about my situation. My prison was to 
me the chapel ofa condemned criminal. I seemed to see at a glance all my 
past life, all that was dear to me in the world—my mother, my sister, my 
brother, my mistress ;—-and then again to behold myself at the bottom of a 
yard, befbro a line of soldiers, rhot like a dog, without witnesses, or judges, 
or spectators-—assaasinated without cven the power of parading my disdain 
for death—and flung into the dung-heap. I saw pictures of every sort— 
hideous, horrible, fantastic——hung opposite, and as if in comparison to my 
life of the day before, a life rich, indeed, and happy, and beloved. All this 
T aeemed to see ont of myself somehow; I seemed to be suspended over 
my personality, over myself, as the guardian angel is painted leaning over 
ite charge. I conld touch nothing; I lay down and went toasleep. The 
Bun was setting purple and orange over a splendid sea, 

‘When If opened my eyea at dawn next morning, I examined the room 
into which I had been thrust. It was really on infamous hole, black, 
paperless, with vulgar caricatures scratched in charcoal on the wall, 
without « ceiling, without panes in the windows, and furnished only with 
afew wooden benches. I got up, and dressed myvelf. The servant of the 
Corps de Garde was sweeping the front room in my honour. I called to 
him; he came, bringing me water, and shortly after the captain presented 
himself, 

Well, baron, how are you?—cheerful? Have you slept well? By 
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the way, we telegraphed your arrest last night: only our duty—hey? 
The minister will order you to be set free immediately, and you will tell 
them how well we have treated you—hey?” 

This piece of news was a thunderbolt for me, hastening the dreary 
termination that I had foreseen the night before. It was inevitable. 
Borzelli would order me to be sent to General Bujacca at Cosenza, in 
order to free himself from all responsibility; and Bujacca—that amiable 
tippler—would have me shot in less time than it would take him to 
swallow a glass of Madeira. I contained myself, however, and only said :— 

“ You have done well. Iave you recvived an answer?" 

“The telegraph can’t talk at night, baron. The answer may come 
st any minute.” 

“Tt is well. Leave me.” 

He went away, and I saw him traverse the place. Suddenly, an idea 
flashed across my mind. I was utterly lost as it was; everything was 
to be dared. I therefore complete my toilet; I pull on my gloves; I 
pick up the end of a cigar which the captain had flung away; I put on 
my hat, and I go out, The servant was still sweeping the room on the 
front; all the doors were open. The picquet of the national guard was 
on the rez-de-chausadés which I had to cross. I walk down-stairs, and 
address myself to the sergeant. 

“ Sergeant, give me a light for my cigar.” 

The sergeant looks at me, and obeya; and I walk towards the door. 

“ Where are you going to, sir?” said the sergeant. 

“ How do you mean? Where am I going? Away, of course.” 

“You are going away! Going away, indeed—you are to stop hero.” 

“ Did not the captain tell you that the minister has telegraphed from 
Naples that I am to be allowed to go on my road?” 

“No, sir; he did not tell me @ word of it.” 

“ Well, my good fellow, you can go and aak the idiot if it is not true, 
and then I will wish you good morning.” 

“Since you assure me that the captain eaid so,” said the sergeant, 
shrugging his shoulders, “of course I cannot wish to detain you—a 
Pleasant journey tu you, Monsieur le Baron, Pray try and get a good 
place for me at Naples.” 

“We uhall sec,” said I, and I walked away slowly, examining, aa I 
went, the barracks, the church, the town-hall, the peasanta and their 
donkeys, on their way into the country, os a man would do who had 
Plenty of time to spare. All the time the sergeant and his men were 
watching me. As soon, however, as I could, I got out of their night, and 
then, with a few strides, reached the house of my friends. 1 was going in at 
the door, when I suddenly found myself caught in the arma of an old priest 
anda young man. It was in vain J tried to get away. They were em- 
bracing me on the cheeks, the priest crying, “Don't you know me, Tibére? 
Tam your uncle;” and the young man, “ Tibére, I am thy cousin.” 

“Indeed,” said I, looking at them. But, in truth, I had no time to 
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cwaate in asking whence cams this shower of uncles and of cousins. I 
tock them at their word, and returned the accolade, saying, “ Well, my 
uncle and my cousin, set to work. I have just escaped—save me.” 

“ Quick, Gabriel,” said my uncle, “take Tibére with you. Plunge 
into the vineyards, hide him there, and come back and see to the reat.” 

Gabriel seized me by the hand and ssid, “ Come, let us be off!” 

“ Give me an instant,” said I, and I ran up the staircase, four steps at 
a time, and presently found myself in Vitsliana’s room. 


VL 


In the meanwhile this is what was happening at the Corps de Garde :— 

After he had scen me go, the sergeant, taken with a posthumous fit of 
conscientionsness, went off to ask the captain if indeed I had spoken the 
truth. The captain happened to have ‘been that moment sent for by the 
justice, on account of a telegraphic despatch which had just arrived from 
Naples. ‘The sergeant was reansured. He therefore proceeded more 
Ieisurely towards the magistrate’s house. At the door, he happened to 
meet the captain, who, looking breathless and excited, and holding a 
despatch in his hand, was coming out of the house. 

“Ab! you have just come at the right moment, sergeant,” said the 
captain, ‘‘Go and put on a pair of new shoes, old fellow, for you are to 
leave this in an hour.” 

“Go where, captain?” asked the sergeant. 

“ Where! where!” suid the captain, frowning. “ You are going on the 
‘business of the State—am I expected to give you all the particulars? 
hein! and to ask your permission before I disturb you? hein!” 

“TI beg your pardon, captain; but in order to get there, I must know 
where I am to go to.” 

“ The devil take you! To Cosenza, then,—eighteen miles, my friend, 
with the gendarmes at your heels, and all of you accompanying that 
infamous revolutionist we caught yesterday. Ah! ifwe had only hanged 
him! His Majesty would have decorated all the village, including the big 
‘bell. We should have been exempted from taxes for twenty yoars at least.” 

“ What, sir!” said the acrgeant, growing horribly pale. “Ia M. Tibtre 
@’Anzi-——" 

“M. Tibére d’Anzi is to be sent to General Bujacca, at Cosenza. The 
minister Borzelli got up this morning in a good temper; he has sent word 
to ua ta pack him off. Do you understand, hein? four men and a corporal 
in the yard of a prison. Present arms—make ready—fire! and good 
night, hein! To the devil with the revolutionista ! Long live the king1” 

How shall I render the cry of distress which the captain gave, when 
he heard I had escaped? Immediately the rappel is beaten, the tocsin 
is rung, the gendarmerie and national guard are put under arma, 
the house where I hed asked for shelter ie surrounded on every 
side. fScarcely twenty minutes had pamed since I quitted the Corps de 
Garde, The first person whom the captain met at the oor was my uncle. 
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‘This old priest was the most litigious man in the province. He had 
the common law at his finger-ends, and people feared him as they did the 
potato-diseaso, He had ruined himself in lawsuits, and when he had 
none of his own left, he took up those of other people. The captain 
trembled, when he found himself face to fave with him, 

“Ah! my old friend,” cried my uncle, in a honeyed voice, “ how glad 
I am to see you! How isyour family? Would you mind making them 
open this door? I sm longing to embrace my dear nephew once more.” 

“ Ys he there?” 

“ Of course he is. He went in a minute ago. I came up just after, 
and would have followed, when, blan! they shut the door in my face.” 

Then the captain began to thump, and to ory,— 

“In the name of the king, open! in the name of the king!" 

And, in the meantime, the forces surround the house and the garden in a 
perfect frenzy of loyalty. Impossible to escape them. However, the more the 
captain knocked, the more the door kept shut, and the people quict inside. 
The father of Vitaliana is outside the door with the others. It is observed 
that my horse is still standing in the stables. Evidently I have fallen into 
the trap, The captain announces, for the last time, that he will break open 
the door, and he sends for a locksmith. When the workman arrivea, the 
captain gives the order to open. 

“ Wait a minute,” cries my uncle; “ law is law, my old friend, every- 
where, and at all times. You may go in there for affairs of justice, it is 
true. I desire it even more than you do, for I wish to embrace my nephew 
the deputy on his way to the parliament. But let us do everything in rule. 
I make you responsible for all irregularities. The twenty-third article 
of the Constitution says, ‘ The domicile is inviolable ;’ and you know, my 
friend, that the parliament has been assembled quite lately.” 

The captain turns pale. He sends for the mayor. This functionary 
was a personage os long and thin as the wire of a telegraph. He was 
choked up in a neckcloth, which might have served as s horsecloth. He 
was silent as a letter-box. Ie manufactured verses and contraband packs 
of cards, He played the organ in the parish church on Sundays, for a livre 
per annum; and was a notary by profession. When the justice had 
also arrived, the three magnates instituted s procts verbal; the witnesses 
tign (my uncle being among them) ; the door gives way with a crash; 
and all these officials, guards, and gendarmes precipitate themaelves—not 
without a certain trepidation—into the yard. They plunge into the cellars, 
they clamber up the stairs, As they reach the first floor, the door ahuts, 
and ia double-locked in their faces. Again they knock. Again they call upon 
those within to open in the king’s name, Again the locksmith breaks open, 
and they find themselves in the antechamber. But, at thia inetant, the 
door of the dining-room shuts with « bang. The whole business has to be 
gone over again. Thia door, however, is broken open, and the opposite 
one is found to be fast. After breaking through four or five more doors, 
they come at last to Vitaliana’s chamber. Nearly two hours have elapsed. 
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“Who is there?” she asks from within. 

“ Open, in the name of the king!” says the justice of peace. 

“T do not know him," aays Vitaliana, with a little cough. 

“ Open, or we shall break in the door,” saya the captain, 

“I can’t,” says Vitaliana, ancezing. 

“ Why not, if you pleaso?” 

“Because I am talking to my sweetheart,” says Vitaliana, singing. 

The locksmith again is put into requisition, and the magistrates of 
the little town of Scalea find a young girl, nicely dressed, ritting on « 
stool near a window opening into the garden; her smiling checks are 
two posies of carnations, and she is tranquilly knitting at a pair of socks. 

“Well, mademoiselle,” cries the captain, foaming with rage, ' why 
have you resisted the king’s name? why have you closed the door? why 
have you not opened? why are you shut up here?” 

“ Here are a number of questions,” said Vitaliana, without changing 
countenance. “ Here is now one answer: becauso this is my own private 
room.” 

“Private! private! the king enters everywhere, mademoiselle.” 

* But not till my sweetheart ia gone,” answers the girl. 

The gondarmes were already searching eve:ywhere—in the drossing- 
closet, behind the little white bed, in the cupboards, Vitaliana watched 
them with an innocent face, and then, with a half smile, indicates by = 
sign that her lover had escaped through tho window. 

The captain begins to swear. My uncletaps him on the back, and says, 

“You are an excellent magistrate. I shall have you named major 
at the coming elections.” 


When I had entered Vitaliana's room, she was in her morning gown, 
kneeling and praying before the image of the Madonna. I said simply,— 

“Farewell, Vitalians. I am escaping, and they will come here to look 
for me. I know not if ever I shall see you again; but before I go, let me 
tell you that henceforth in my heart only three women abnil be enshrined— 
my mother, my sister, and you.” 

And so saying, 1 embraced her, and sprang through the window into 
the garden, and my cousin, who had followed me, came too. 

The future history of this poor young girl was a sad one indeed. 

‘We crossed the garden, which opened into the suburbs of the town; 
we waded through a stream where some good women were washing their 
clothes ; we scrambled over a hedge, and plunged into the heart of the 
vineyards. Once there, we crept on all fours; we slid like serpents under 
the branches; we climbed the little hill—always in sight of the town; 
dragging ourselves along for some time, until at o certain spot, a thick 
hedge, terribly briared, seemed to offer me a refuge and no end of scratches, 
‘My cousin stuck me in like a lizard at the bottom, arranging the branches 
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# that no one would ever have suspected them of concealing a dema- 
gogue. He tells me that between one and two o'clock of the afternoon, I 
am to come out and descend into the high road, and hide among the brush- 
‘wood, for that at that hour he would be waiting with my horse, so that 
I should be able to continue my road. Having said this, he atrolled 
away in an opposite direction, with his hands behind him, aa if returning 
from a walk. I looked after him as long as I could, and then my heart 
began to beat. Was he really my cousin? The genealogical history 
which he had sketched for me~—was it a true one? It went back, 
anyhow, to the third wife of my great-grandfather. He and his uncle 
had heard my arrost spoken of in their village, near Scales, and had 
immediately hastened to my help. 

Vitaliana had underatood that she must give me time to escape before 
allowing the gendarmes and the soldiers to fullow on my traces, Her 
brother Albert had set off that night with my two Albanians to carry to 
my mother the bad news of my arrest. Her father, old Cataldo, had 
gone ont early into the town, to get news of me if possible. At a word 
of my unclo’s, Vitaliana hed run to the porte cochére and fastened it 
securely, and then shut the other doors one by one, as I have described; 
and retiring into her room, locked herself in, and remained there praying. 


vil. 


Axout an hour had elapsed when I heard guards and gendarmes passing 
along my hedge and looking for me. ‘They were spread in every direction, 
not knowing which road I had taken, for the washerwomen donicd having 
seen me. Poor souls! I had even thrown a piece of silver to thom. 

Breathless and tired, my persecutors halted before the very bush where 
I lay crouching, and I had the pleasure of listening to a conversation 
relating to mysclf, which gives me a goose-skin to think of even now, here 
at table, after ten years have clapaed. [And as he spoke, Tibtre drank 
down a glass of Xeres, and then went on with hia story.) 

The gendarmes halted for half an hour, and it wan then that J Jearnt 
how a man can remain lalf on hour without breathing. Lizards came 
sliding coldly over my fice, and I had not moved; flics, ants, wasps, had 
devoured me—still Llay motionless; 1 felt myself growing rigid through s 
sort of moral catalepsy. At last, the gendarmes resumed their road, and 
with my car on the ground I listened to their footsteps retreating and to 
the sound of their voices dying away in the distance. All my being 
seemed concentrated in secing and hearing; I conld hear the hearts 
beating of the birds perched among the branches; I could see tiny insects 
creeping among the vine leaves; I remarked a hundred different besutiful 
hades in the gradations of the sun’s colour, as by degrees it rose higher 
and higher above the horizon. And, yet, how long the time appeared ! 
how I hated the song of the birds! Every sound was for me an enemy— 
a trap. I was as thirsty as though I had been eating salt or drinking 
wpirita all the night long. The stomach is an implacable organ. A great 
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black make—an innocent serpent enough—comes gliding in under my 
bush ; this reptile's eyes (which are wonderfully besutifal, by the by) meet 
mine and fix themselves upon me; the snake pauses, raises ita graceful 
head, and gocs away elsewhere. Presently it is a great green lizard—g 
brute of the lizard tribe who comes to meet mo; I spit in his face, and 
he beats a retreat, At last, I dare move, and I take out my watch. 

My watch says twelve o'clock, and I remain with my eyes fixed upon 
ita face. Ye powers! how long an hour takes to pasa! An hour! will it 
ever, cver finish? lowever, at last I see the two hands pointing to 
number one, and I begin to breathe egain. It was the hour I had agreed 
upon with my courin. Vive minutcs more I wait, better to sec, better to 
hear, better to seize the nature of the pulsations of the surrounding world, 
Then I let my lungs work ficely, and Igo out. I could have wished that 
eternal night should have overshadowed the world; instead of which a 
‘Neapolitan sun was blazing, dazzling, implacable. I look round me; not 
a@ soul is to be scen; I look into the distance—no one! I suddenly 
changed extravagantly in humour, I do not know why, and I began to 
sing, “ Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre, cn guerre, en guerro;” repeating the 
“en guerre,” however, more faintly each time. Then I suddenly stopped, 
grew timid once morc, and went creeping almost among the vines and the 
hedges. At two o'clock I find mysclf at the spot which my cousin had 
designated. I examine it well. I remark the oak surrounded with olive- 
treea, the ruinous house behind. It is impossible to make a mistake. 
Seeing that I am not mistaken, I sit down and I wait. An hour passes. 

Still listening intently, 1 watch mechanically a train of red ants 
at their work. Half-past three, still no cousin. Had he forgotten the 
time? had he forgotten the place? At four o'clock not a sound in the 
air but the hum of the insects, who come out now the heat of the day is 
over. But my horse does not appear. Tad he been stopped? At five 
o'clock not a living soul is to be seen; my watch creeps on so slowly, 
that itis enongh to give me a vertigo, What Ithought, what I felt, at that 
moment I can never tell you, A medley of meanness, of fear, of gricf, 
of despair, of suspicion, of despondency, of agony. My cousin had gone 
away before I reached the place. The young man wns not my cousin at 
all. He wos selling and betraying me at that very hour. The gendarmes 
had arrested him on the road. The old priest was a spy. And then, again, 
what could I do? I did not know the foot-way to my own house across 
the mountains. And always the same thought—I am betrayed; Iam sold. 
I wos alone, in the midst of the unknown, followed and tracked like 
a wild beast. At half-past five, no one yet. This agony would have 
aged Cato—Plutarch’s Cato himself. 

The blood started in my veins like sparkling fire. Four or five times I 
pace round the old tree, listening still. But no sound, only the humming 
of the wings of the insects, the slight rustling of the leaves under the 
‘breath of tho breeze. Little by little all grows quiet, one sound 
after another, and then night spreads out her solemn veils. At last, with 
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‘& bound, I rash into the road, like a» tiger springing on its pray, soarde 
knowing what I did or what I wanted. It was seven o'clock. 

I then anw o man, a fisherman apparently; I drew back instinctively ; 
‘but he saw me, and came towards me. No longer able to avoid him, I 
spoke to him. 

“ My good man,” said I, “I have lost my way; if you will put me 
upon the road to Lauria, or accompany me there, I will pay you well for 
your day’s work." 

The man amiled, he looked round, and then, putting his finger on his 
Tips, said, “ Tush! I know you well enough. I was a Campotencre with 
you. Do notbe afraid! What do you want?" 

“ Well, since you know me, save me! take me saftly to my mother's 
house, and enough shall be given to you to keep you for two years.” 

J can't do it, sir; my wife is reduced to eat of wheaten bread (in her 
Jaat agony), and the curieux is at her bedside (the confessor); what would 
they say if I were to leave her? The police would remember my absence 
in such a case; my journey with you wonld be discovered ; and no woman 
in the country would have me again, if I jeft her to die all alone.” 

“ But at least—but then—but that——” 

But all I said was useless; nothing would change, nothing would tempt 
this man, who had o head like the hend of an apostle—at the anme time 
obstinate, violent, bratul, tenacious, wily, and brown like the towers of an 
ancient castle, marked with wrinkles. He led me to the sea-side, to an 
old abandoned shed which had belonged to the douanc; there he left me 
while he went home to fetch me bread, and to see if his old drolesse was 
not crevée. Half an hour later he returned, bringing some fried fixh and a 
loaf. This he brought, begging my pardon for having kept meso long. It 
was not his faults his wife was dead at last, and he had had to cover up 
the fire, to light the lamp, to throw a few grains to the fowls; and he 
added that he had now a few hours at his disposal, until the priest 
should come for the burying next day, and that he could accompany me 
as far ag—— 

At this moment I hear a distant ncise—far away and scarcely percep- 
tible. It makes the gravel ring upon the road. It approaches and 
grows more and more distinot—the striking of hoofs advancing, the 
gallop of ahorse. Can it be the gendarmcs coming to arrest me? had 
this old fellow only gone off to denounce me? Still the noise approaches, 
advances, advances. A horse urged to its utmost speed, a horse that 
suddenly neighs, my own horse, which knew I was near, and waa 
calling me. 

‘My cousin had been watched all day Jong, and had not been able to 
get away without discovering my retreat. I spring into the saddle, without 
the aid of either rein or stirrup. I feel that I am in the saddle, ond my 
cousin is clinging on behind, With a stroke of the whip we set off as 
hard as we can go. Iam saved. 
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‘/ “1 wave seen what I would not have believed on your testimony, and 
what I cannot, therefore, expect you to believe upon mine,” was the reply 
of Dr. Treviranus to inquiries put to him by Coleridge as to the reality of 
certain magnetic phenomena which that distinguished avant was reported 
to have witnessed. It appears to me that F cannot do better than adopt 
this answer as an introduction to the narrative of ficts I am about to 
relate. It represents very clearly the condition of the mind before and 
after it has passed through expericnecs of things that are irreconcilable 
with known laws. I refuse to believe such things upon the evidence of 
other people's eyes; and I may, possibly, go so far as to protest that I 
would not believe them even on the evidence of my own. When I have 
seen them, however, Iam compelled to regard the subject from an entirely 
different point of viow. It is no longer a question of merc credence or 
authority, but 9 question of fact. Whatever conclusiony if any, I may 
have arrived at on this question of fact, I sco distinctly that I have been 
projected into a better position for judging of it than I occupied before, 
and that what then appeared an imposition, or a delusion, now asaumes 
nshape which demands investigution, Sut I cannot expect persons who 
have not witnessed thuse things, to take my word for them, because, 
under similar circumstances, I certsinly shonld not have taken theins. 
‘What I do oxpect is, that they will admit ay reasonable, and as being in 
strict accordance with the philosophical method of procedure, the mental 
progress I have indicated, from the total rejection of extraordinary pheno-~ 
mena upon the cvidence of others, to the recognition of nuch phenomena, 
as matter of fact, upon our own direct observation. ‘This recognition 
points the way to inquiry, which is preciccly what J desire to promote. 

Scepticiam is one of the safe and cautious characteristics of the English 
people, Nothing is believed at first; and this habitual resistance to 
novelties might be applauded ay a sound instinct, if it did not some- 
times obstruct the progress of knowledge. The most important dis 
coveries have parsed through this habitual ordeal of derision and 
antagonism. Whatever has a tendency to disturb received notions, or 
to go beyond the precincts of our present intelligence, is denounced, 
without inquiry, and out of the shalloweat of all kinds of conventionaliam, 
as false, absurd, and dangerous, Let us enffer ourselves to be rebuked in 


* An Editor of this Magazinc, I can youch for the good faith and honourable 
character of our correspondent, a friend of twenty-five years’ standing ; but as the 
writer of the above astounding narrative owns that ho “ would refuse to believe such 
things upon th evidence of other poople’s eyes,” his readers aru thorefore free to 
lve ox withhold their belief—Ep. 
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these exercises of intellectual pride by remembering that in Shakepeare's 
time the sun was believed to go round the earth ; that the laws of gravita- 
tion, and the circulation of the blood were found out only yosterday; 
this wonderful, wiso world of ours being fearfully ignorant of both 
throughout the long ages upon ages of its previous existence ; and that it 
was only this morning we hit upon the uses of steam by Jand and aca, and 
ran our girdle of electricity round thc loins of the globe. Who says wo 
must stop here? If we have lived for thousands of years in a state of 
absolute unconsciousness of the arterial rystem that was coursing through 
our bodies, who shall presume to say that there is nothing moro to be 
learned in time to coma? 

To begin my narrative at the beginning, it is necessary to say that I 
had heard, in common with all the world, of the marvels of spirit-rapping 
and table-turning ; and that my desire to witness phenomena which I 
found it impossible to believe, and difficult to doubt, conaidéring the un- 
questionable judgment and integrity of some of my informanta, was early 
gratified under the moat favourable circumstances. It must be understood. 
that, although employing the terms spirit-rapping and table-turning, I by 
no means admit them to be accurate, or even appropriate. Quite the 
contrary. As descriptive phrasos, they are simply absurd. They convey 
no notion whatever of the manifestations to which they are supposed to bo 
applied; but they are convenient for my purpose, because they have passed 
into genoral use. 

For my first experience, I must take the reader into a large drawing~ 
room. The time is morning ; and the only persons present are two ladies. 
It is proper to anticipate any question that may arise at thie point, by 
premising that the circumstances under which the séance took place pre~ 
eluded all suspicion of confederacy or trickery of any kind. There was 
nohody in the apartment capable of practising a deception, and no con- 
ccivable object to gain by it. Being anxious to observe the proceedings 
in the first instance, before I took part in them, I sat at a distance of about 
six or seven fect from the tolerably heavy sofa table at which the Indiea 
were placed, one at the end farthest from me, and the other at the side. It 
ia important to note their positions, which show that if their hands had 
any influence upon the movements of the table, such influence wnuet have 
operated at right angles, or in opposite directions. Their hands were 
Placed very lightly on the table, and for three or four minutes we all 
remained perfectly still. The popular impression that it is indispensable 
for the hands of the sitters to touch each other, and that they must all 
concentrate their attention upon the hoped-for manifestation, is, like a mul- 
titude of other absurdities that arc afloat on the subject, entircly unfounded. 
No euch conditions are necessary ; and instead of concentrating the atten- 
tion, it ian often found desirable to divert attention to other matters, on 
Grounds which, at present, may be considered experimental rather than 
Positive. = 

After we had waited a few minutes, the table began to rock gently to 
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and fro, The undulating motion gradually increased, and was quickly fol- 
lowed by tinkling knocks underneath, resembling the sounde thet might 
be produced by rapid blows from the end of a pencil-case. The ladies 
‘were now en rapport with what may be called, to use a general term, the 
invisible agency by which the motions and noises were presumed to be 
produced. The mode of communication is primitive enough. Questions 
are asked by the sitters, nnd answered by knocks; three indicating the 
affirmative, onc the negative, and two, the doubtful, expressing euch 
meanings as “perhaps,” “presently,” “not quite," &c., according to 
the nature of the inquiry. When the answer requires many words, 
or when an original communication or “message” in to be conveyed, 
the alphabet is resorted to, and, the letters being repeated aloud, 
three knocks respond to cach letter in the order in which it is to be 
taken down to spell out the sentence. People who have witnessed these 
processes will consider the description of them trivial; but I am not 
addressing the initiated. What is chiefly wanted in the attempt to render 
a clear account of unusual phenomena, is to light up every step of the 
way to the final results; but persons familiar with the modus operandi are 
apt to think that everybody else is so, and to leave out those particulars 
which in reality constitute the very essence of the interest. The employ- 
ment of the alphabet is comparatively tedious; but it is surprising with 
what celority those who are accustomed to it catch the answers and jot them 
down. Nor is there anything much more curious in the whole range of 
the manifestations than the precision and swiftness with which each letter 
ia seized, and struck under the table, at the instant it is pronounced. 
During the whole time when these communications are going forward, it 
should be romembcred that every person’s hands are displayed on the 
surface of the tuble, so that no manipulation can take place beneath. 

In a little while, at my request, a question was put as to whether I 
might join the sdance. The answer was given in the affirmative, with 
tumultuous energy, and at the same moment the table commenced a 
vigorous movement across the floor, till it camo up quite close to me. 
The ladies were obliged to leave their chaiiy to keep up with it. The 
intimation understood to he conveyed by this movement wae satisfaction at 
my accession to the sdance ; which now commenced, and at which a multi- 
tude of raps were delivered, the table undergoing throes of corresponding 
variety. In accordance with an instruction received through the alphabet, 
we finally removed to a.small round table, which stood on a slender pillar, 
terminating in three claws. Here the noises and motions thronged upon 
us faster and faster, assuming, for the most part, a new character. Some- 
timea the knocks were gentle and almost timid, and the swaying back- 
wards and forwards of the little table was slow and dilatory; but presently 
came another phase of activity. The table scemed to be inspired with the 
mont riotous animal spirits. I confess that, with the utmost sobriety of 
intention, I know no other way to deacribe the impression made upon me 
by the antics in which it indulged. It pitched about with » velocity 
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which flung off our bands from side to side, as fast as we attempted to 
place them ; and the general effect produced was that of wild, rollicking 
glee, which fairly infected the three sitters, in spite of all their efforts to 
maintain a becoming gravity. But this was only preliminary to a demon- 
stration of a much more singular kind. 

While we were seated ai this table, we barely touched it with the 
tips of our fingers. I was anxious to satisfy myself with respect to the 
involuntary pressure which has been attributed to the imposition of hands. 
In this case there was none. My friends kindly gratified my request to 
avoid resting the slightest weight on the table; and we held our hands 
pointing downwards, with merely the nails touching the wood. Not only 
was this light contact inadequate to produce the violent evolutions that 
took place, but the evolutions were so irregular and perplexing, that we 
could not have produced them by premeditation. Presently, however, we 
had conclusive proofs that the vivacity of the table did not require any 
help from us. 

Turning suddenly over on one side, it sank to the floor, In this 
horizontal position it glided slowly towards a table which stood close to a 
large ottoman in the centre of the room. We had much trouble in 
following it, the apartment being crowded with furniture, and our difficulty 
was considerably increased by being obliged to keep up with it in a 
stooping attitude. Part of the journey it performed alone, and we were 
never able to reach at at any time together. Uasing the leg of the Jargo 
table as a fulcrum, it directed its claws towards the ottoman, which it 
attempted to ascend, by inserting one claw in tle side, then turning 
half way round to make good another step, and so on. It slipped down at 
the firat attempt, but aguin quietly resumed its task. It wos exactly like 
a ohild trying to climb up a height. All this time we hardly touched it, 
being afraid of interfering with its movements, and, above all things, 
determined not to assist them. At last, by carcful and persevering effurta, 
it accomplished the top of the ottoman, and stood on the summit of the 
column in the centre, from whence in a few minutes it descended to the 
floor by a similar process. 

Tt is not to be oxpected that any person who is a stranger to these phe- 
nomena, should read such a story as this with complacency. It would be 
irrational to anticipate a patient hearing for a traveller who ehould tell 
you that he was once addressed in good English by au onk tree; and 
talking trees are not a whit morc improbable than moving tables, Yet 
here ig a fact which undoubtedly took place, and which cannot be referred 
to any known physical or mechanical forces. It is not a satisfactory 
answer to those who have seen auch things, to say that they are impossible; 
since, in euch cases, it is evident that the impossibility of a thing docs not 
prevent it from happening. 

Upon many subsequent occasions I have witnessed phenomens ofs 
similar nature, and others of much more etartling character; in some 
instances, where the local conditions varied considerably, and in all where 
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the circumstances under which the séances took place wera wholly incon- 
sistent with the practice of trickery or imposition. This last statement 
is of infinite importance in an inquiry of this kind. Every novelty 
in acience, and even in literature and art, is exposed to the invasion of 
pretenders and charlatans. Every new truth has to pick ita first steps 
through frauds. But new truths, or strange phenomena, are no more 
responsible for the quackeries that are put forward in their name by 
impostors, than for the illogical abaurdities that arc published in their 
defence by enthusiastic believers. Should chemistry and astronomy be 
ignored, because they were eliminated out of the half-fanatical and half- 
fraudulent empiricism of the alchemists and astrologers? It is the province 
of men of acience to investigate alleged phenomena irrespective of extrinsic 
incidents, and to clear away all impediments on their progress to pure 
truth, as nature casts aside the rubbish on the descent of the glacier. 

The opportunities I have enjoyed of cxamining the phenomena to 
which I am referring, were such as a charlatan conld hardly have tam- 
pered with, even had there been a person present who could be suspected 
of attempting a deception. Houses into which it would Le impossible to 
introduce mechanical contrivances, to lay down electric wires, or to make 
preparations for the most ordinary tricks of collusion, without the arent 
or knowledge of the proprictors, and to which no previous accesa could be 
ohtained for purposes of that description ; houses in which séunces were 
held for the first time, without premeditation, and, therefore, without 
pre-arrangement; and, above nl, houses of people who were unbelicvera, 
who were more curious than earnest, and who would be more inclined to 
Joy traps for the exposure of frauds, than to help in the production of 
thein ;—are not the most likely places to be selected by the conjuror for the 
exhibition of his legerdemain. 

When I sow a table, at which two ladies were seated, moving towards 
me without any adequate impulse being imparted to it by visible means, I 
thought the fact sufficiently extraordinary ; but my wonder abated when, 
on subsequent occasions, I saw tables move apparently of their own 
volition, there being no persons near them; large sofas advance from the 
walls against which they stood; and chairs, sometimes occupied, and some~ 
times empty, shift their places for the distance of a foot or a yard, in 
fome cases easily, and in others with a slow, laborious movement. The 
catalogue might be readily enlarged, but the accumulation of examples 
would throw no additional light on tho subject. To this particular class 
of phenomena may be added an illustration of a different order, which, like 
these, would seem to require mechanical aids, but in this instance of vast 
power and extent. On the first occasion when I experienced the effect I 
am about to describe, there were five persons in the room. In other 
places, where it occurred subsequently, there were saven or more. The 
architecture of the houses in each caze was wholly dissimilar, both as to 
the ares and height of the apartments, and the age, size, and strength of 
the buildings. We were seated at a table at which some singular pheno- 
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mena, accompanied by loud knocks on the walls and floor, had just 
ocenrred, whon we became conscious of a strange vibration that palpitated 
through the entire room. ‘We listened and watched attentively. The 
vibration grew stronger and stronger. It was palpably under our feet. 
Our chairs shook, and the floor trembled violently. The effect was 
exactly Jike the throbbing and heaving which might be supposed to take 
place in a house in the tropics during the moment immediately preceding 
an earthquake. This violent motion continued for two or three minutes, 
then gradually subsided and ceased. Every person present was equally 
affected by it on each occasion when it occurred. To produce such s 
remult by machinery might be possible if the introduction of the machinery 
itself were possible. But the supposition involves a difficulty somewhat 
eimilar to that of Mr. Knickerbocker's theory of the carth standing on the 
‘back of a tortoise, which might be an excellent theory if we could only 
ascertain what the tortoise stood upon. 

The ordinary movoment of a table is that of tilting backwards and 
forwards, from aide to side, sometimes slowly and gently, and at other 
times with great violence. The fury of tho motion is often so alarming 
that @ person witnessing it for the first time anticipates nothing less than. 
a catastrophe, in which the smashing of the table itself may be only a 
minor fenture. The rotary movement does not happen ro frequently, but 
irregular action, and sudden changes of position, are of constant occur- 
rence. The ascent of the table from the ground is a phenomenon of #0 
remarkable a kind that it deserves a more special notice. I speak only of 
what 1 have secn; and this independent action I hnve seen several timer, 
the table rising entirely unsupported into the air. It is difficult to convey 
‘by description o satisfactory notion of this movement. Indeed, the whole 
acrice of theso phenomena must be seen to be understood exactly as 
they present themselves. Of the ascent of the table I will give a single 
example, 

Eight persone are seated round a table with their hands placed upon 
it. In the midst of the usual undulations a Inll suddenly sets in. A 
new motion is in preparation; and presently the table risea with a slight 
jerk, and steadily mounts till it attains such a height a8 to render it 
neceusary for the company to stand up, in order still to be uble to keep 
their hands with vase in contact with the surfice, although that ix not 
abrolutely necessary. As there are some present who have not witnessed 
this movement before, a desire is expressed to examine the floor, and a 
gentleman goca under the table for the purpose. ‘fhe whole space, open 
to the view of the entire party, is clear. From the carpet to the foot of 
the table there is a blank interval of perhaps two fect, pahapa three,—for 
nobody has thought of providing a means of measuring it, and we must take 
it by guess. The carpet is examined, and the legs and under surface of 
the table are explored, but without result. There ia no trace of any 
connection between the floor and the table; nor can it be conceived how 
‘here could be any, sa the table had shifted to this spot from the place 
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where it originally stood only = few minutes before. The inspection is 
hurried and brief, but comprehensive enough to satisfy ue that the table 
has not been raised by mechanical means from below; and such means 
could not be applied from above without the certainty of immedinte 
detection. In its ascent, the table has swung out of its orbit, but it 
readjusts itself before it begins to descend, and, resuming its vertical 
position, it comes down on the spot from whence it rose, without dis- 
turbing the circle. We cannot calculate the duration of time it has 
remained suspended in the air. It may be one minute, two minutes, or 
more, Your attention ia too much absorbed to permit you to consult a 
watch; and, moreover, you are unwilling to turn away your eyes, lest 
you should lose some fresh manifestation. The downward notion is slow, 
and, if I may use the expression, graceful ; and the table reacher the 
ground with a dreamy softness that rendcra its touch almost imperceptible. 

Of a somewhat similar character is another movement, in some respects 
more curious, and certainly opening a stranger ficld for speculation. Here, 
still drawing the picture from the reality, we must imagine the company 
seated at a large, heavy, round table, resting ona pillar with three massive 
claws, and covered with a velvet cloth, over which books, a vase of flowers, 
and other objecta are scattered. In the midst of the s¢ance the table 
abruptly forces ita way across the room, pushing on before it the peraons 
who are on the aide opposite to that from whence the impetus is derived, 
and who are thrown into confusion by the unexpectednesa and rapidity 
with which they are driven backwards on their chairs. The table is at 
last stopped by a sofe; and as the sitters on that side extricate themselves, 
a space remains open of a few inches between the table and the sofa, All 
is now still; but the pause is of short duration. The table soon begins to 
throb and tremble; cracks are heard in the wood; loud knocks succeed ; 
and presently, after surging backwards and forwards three or four times, as if 
it were preparing for a greater effort, it rears itself up on one side, until the 
surface forme an inclined plane, at an angic of about 45°, In thie attitude 
it stops. According to ordinary experience everything on the table must 
slide off, or topple over; but nothing stirs. The vase of flowers, the 
‘books, the little ornaments are as motionless as if they were fixed in their 
places. We ngrec to take nway our hands, to throw up the ends of the 
cover, #0 a8 to leave the entire round pillar and claws expored, and to 
remove our chairs to a little distance, that we may have a more complete 
command of a phenomenon, which, in its marvellous development at least, 
is, I believe, new tous all, Our withdrawal makes no difference what- 
ever; and now wo sco distinctly on all sides the precise pose of the table, 
which looks, like the Tower of Pisa, as if it must inevitably tumble over. 
With a vicw to urge the investigation as far as it can be carried, a wish ia 
whiapered for astill more conclusive display of the power by which this extra- 
ordinary result has been accomplished. The desire is at once complied with. 
The table leans more and more out of the perpendicular; two of the three 
claws are high above the ground; and finally, the whole structure stands on 
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the extreme tip of a single claw, fearfully overbalanced, but maintaining itself 
as steadily as if it were all one solid mass, instead of being freighted with 
a number of loose articles, and as if the position had been planned in strict 
accordance with the lawa of equilibrium and attraction, instead of involy- 
ing an inexplicable violation of both. 

Hitherto the table has been the principal figure in these acenes; but 
we will now pass on to a class, or classes, of phenomena in which it be- 
comes subordinate to agencies of e more subtle character, As we edvance, 
myateries thicken upon us, and allowances must be made for the difficulty 
of describing incidents beyond the pale of material experiences, without 
seeming to use the language of fancy or exaggeration. I will include in 
one sdance all the circumatances of this nature which it appears to me 
desirable to record at present, observing, a2 before, the most literal accuracy 
I can in setting them before the reader, and stating nothing that has not 
actually tuken place in my own presence. 

Our party of cight or nine assembled in the evening, and the sdance 
commenced about nine o'clock, in a spacious drawing-room, of which it 
is necessary to giva some account in order to render perfectly intelligible 
what is to follow. In different parts of the room wore sofas and ottomans, 
and in the centre a round table at which it was arranged that the séance 
should be held. Between thia table and three windows, which filled up 
one side of the room, there was a large sofa. The windows were draped 
with thick curtains, and protected by spring-blinds. The space in front 
of the centre window was unoccupied; but the windows on the right and 
left were filled by geranium stands. 

The company at the table consisted partly of ladies and partly of gen- 
tlemen, and amongst the gentlemen was the celebrated Mr. Home. I have 
no hesitation in mentioning him by name, because he may now be fairly 
considered public property, and because I have nothing to say of him 
to which exception can be taken on personal grounds, I might add that 
there is a special reason, which the reader will presently discover, which 
leaves me no choice in the matter. Concerning thia gentleman we must 
have a few words of preface, before we open our séance, 

Perhaps there is no man of our time who is eo totally unlike his repu- 
tation. You expect to mect a modern Cagliostro, but you find only a very 
mild specimen of that familiar humanity which you pass every hoar in 
the day with habitual indifference. The disappointment, if it prove to be 
one in the end, arises from the false expectations created about him by 
absurd stories, which gather fresh absurdities aa they pass from hand to 
hand. Mr. Home’s supernatural power is a current topic in all circles 
where these phenomena are talked of by people who have never witnessed 
them. But the truth is, he neither possesses such power, nor pretends to 
it, He is no more master of any secrets of the grave than you who 
read these lines, nor does he pretend to be master of any. He not only 
cannot call up spirits, as we hear on all sides, but he will tell you that he 
considers such invocations to be blasphemous. We are bound, at all events, 
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to acospt his disclaimer upon points, the maintenance of which would 
contribute very essentially to the prestige which it ia supposed he desires 
to establish with society. 

He is himself exceedingly modest in his self-amertion, considering 
how sorely he is tempted to put on airs of mystical egotiam by the rabid 
curiosity and gaping credulity with which he is notoriously persecuted. 
Té is not easy for a man to preserve any simplicity of life and character 
under such a pressure of wonder and inquiry, especially from people of 
the highest rank, who seem to be impelled by a much more enger passion 
for the marvellous than the working bulk of the population—perhape, 
because they have more idle time on their hands; and, perhape, also, 
because idleness isa great feeder of vague speculations, and of pursuits that 
lock aa if they were never to come to an end. ‘To people of this descrip~ 
tion may be mainly ascribed the paragraph romances we read in the 
newspapers about Mr. Home, and the criticisms we hear upon him in 
private. Turning from gossip to the man, the contrast ia impressive. He 
unreservedly tells you that he is thoroughly impassive in these matters, 
and that, whatever happens, happens from causes over which he has not the 
slightest influence. Out of his accumulated stock of observations he has 
formed a theory, as most people do, consciously or unconsciously, out of 
their experience ; but that is beside the question of supernatural power, 
which he is suid to assert, but which nobody can more distinctly disavow. 
He looks like n man whose life has been passed in a mental conflict. 
The expression of his face in repose is that of physical suffering; but it 
quickly lights up when you addres him, and his natural cheerfulness 
coloura his whole manner. There is more kindliness and gentleness than 
vigour, in the character of his features; and the anme easy-natured dis~ 
position may be traced in hin unrestrained intercourse. Ue is yet so 
young, that the playfulness of boyhood has not passed away, and he never 
seems 60 thoroughly at ease with himself and others as when he is enjoy- 
ing some light and temperate amusement. He is probably the last person 
in a room full of people whom you would fix upon as the spiritual confi- 
daut of a much more mysterious personage than he is himself, the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon; and it may be added that you would be 
as little likely to find out who he is by his converantion as by his 
appearance, since he rarely speaks on the subject with which hia 
name and career are 60 closely associated, unless when it is introduced 
by others. 

We will now return to the séance, which commenced in the centre of 
the room. I pass over the preliminary vibrations to come at once to the 
more remarkable features of the evening. From unmistakeable indications, 
conveyed in different forms, the table was finally removed to the centre 
window, displacing the sofa, which was wheeled away. The deep space 
between the table and the window wan unoccupied, but the rest of the 
circle waa closely packed. Some sheets of white paper, and two or 
three lead-pencile, an accordion, a small hand-bell, and a few flowers Were 
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placed on the table. Sundry communications now took place, which I will 
Not stop to describe; and at length an intimation was received, through 

+ the usual channel of correspondence, that the lights must be extinguished. 
Aa this direction is understood to be given only when unusual manifesta- 
tions are about to be made, it was followed by an interval of anxious 
suspense. There wore lights on the walla, mantel-piece, and console- 
table, and the process of putting them out seemed tedious, When the 
last was cxtinguished, a dead silence ensued, in which the tick of a watch 
could be heard. 

‘We must now have been in utter darkness, but for the palo light that 
came in through the window, and the flickering glare thrown fitfully over 
a distant part of the room by a fire which wns rapidly sinking in the 
grate. We could ace, but could scarcely distinguish our hands upon the 
table. A festoon of dull gleaming forms round the circle represented 
what we know to be our hands. An occasional ray from the window now 
and then revealed the hazy surface of the white shects, and the misty 
bulk of the accordion. We knew where those were placed, and could 
discover them with the slightest assistance from the gray, oold light of a 
watery sky. The atillness of expectation that ensued during the firat few 
minutes of that visible darkness, was so profound that, for all the sounda 
of life that were heard, it might have becu an empty chamber. 

The table and the window, and the space between the table and the 
window, engrossed all eyes. Jt was in that direction everybody instinc- 
tively looked for o rcvelation. Presently, the tasw] of the cord of tho 
spring-blind began to tremble. We could sec it plainly against the sky, and 
attention being dzawn to the circumstance, every eyo was upon the tassel. 
Slowly, and apparently with caution, or difficulty, the blind began to 
descend; the cord was evidently being drawn, but the force applicd to 
pul down the blind seemed feeble and unceitain; it succceded, how- 
ever, at last, and the room was thrown into decper darkness than before. 
But our vision was becoming accustomed to it, and masses of things 
were growing palpable to us, although we could sce nothing distinctly, 
Several times, at intervals, the blind was raised and pulled down; but, 
capricious as the movement appeared, the ultimate object seemed to be to 
diminish the light. 

A whisper passed round the table about hands having been seen or 
felt. Unable to answer for what happened to others, I will speak only of 
what I olserved myself. The table cover was drawn over my knees, aa it 
was with the others. I felt distinctly a twitch, several times repeated, 
at my knee. It was the sensation of a boy's hand, partly scratching, 
partly etriking and pulling me in play. It wont away. Others described 
the same sensation; and the cclerity with which it frolicked, like Puck, 
under the table, now at one side snd now at another, was surprising. Soon 
after, what seemed to be a large hand came under the table cover, and with 
the fingers clustered to a point, raised it between me and the table. 
Somewhat too eager to satisfy my curiosity, I seized it, felt it very 
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sensibly, but it went out like air in my grasp. I know of no analogy in 
connection with the sense of touch by which I could make the nature of 
that feeling intelligible. It was as palpable as any soft substance, velvet, 
or pulp; and at the touch it seemed ns solid; but pressure reduced it 
to air, 

Tt was now suggested that one of the party should hold the hand-bell 
under the table; which was no sooner done than it was taken away, and 
after being rung at different points was finally returned, still woder the 
table, into the hand of another person, 

‘While this was going forward the white shecta wore seen moving, and 
gradually disappeared over the edge of the tuble. Long afterwards we heard 
them ercasing and crumpling on the floor, and saw them returned again to the 
table; but there was no writing upon them. In the same way the flowers 
which Jay near the edge wereremoved. The semblance of what seemed a 
hand, with white, long, and delicate fingers, rose up slowly in the darkness, 
and bending over a flower, suddenly vanished with it. This occurred 
two or three times; and although each appearance was not equally palp~ 
able to every person, there was no person who did not see aome of them. 
The flowers were distributed in the manner in which they had been 
removed; # hand, of which the lambent gleam was visible, slowly ascend- 
ing from beneath the cover, and placing the flower in the hand for which 
it was intended. In the flower-stands in the adjoining window we could 
hear geranium blossoms snapped off, which were afterwards thrown to 
different persons, 

Still more extraordinary was that which followed, or rather which took 
place while we were watching thia transfer of the flowers. Those who 
had keen eyes, and who were in the best position for catching the light 
‘upon the instrument, declared that they saw the accordion in motion. I 
could not. Jt was as black as pitch tome, But concentrating my atten- 
tion on the spot where I supposed it to be, I soon perceived a dark mass 
rise ewkwardly above the edge of the table, and then go down, the instru- 
ment emitting a single sound produced by its being struck against the 
table as it went over. It descended to the floor in silence; and a quarter 
of on hour afterwards, when we were engaged in observing some fresh 
phenomena, we heard the accordion beginning to play where it lay on the 

ind, 

Apart from the wonderful consideration of its being played without 
hands—no less wonderful was the fact of its being played in a narrow 
space which would not admit of its being drawa out with the requisite 
freedom to ita full extent. We listened with suspended breath. The 
air was wild, and full of strange transitions; with a wail of the most 
pathetic sweetness running through it. The execution wna no leas 
remarkable for ita delicacy than its power. When the notes ewelled in 
some of the beld passages, the sound rolled through the room with an 
astounding reverberation; then, gently subsiding, sank inio s strain of 
divine tenderness. But it was the close that touched the hearta, and 
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drew the tears of the Hstenera. Milton dreamt of this wondrous ter- 
mination when he wrote of “linkéd sweetness long drawn out." By 
what art the accordion waa made to yield that dying note, let practical 
musicians determine. Our cars, that heard it, had never before been 
‘visited by “a sound eo fine.” It continued diminishing and diminishing, 
and stretching far away into distance and darkness, unti] the attenuated 
thread of sound became so exquisite that it was impossible at last to fix 
the moment when it ceased. 

That an instrument should be played without hands is a proposition 
which nobody can be expected to accept. The whole story will be referred 
to one of the two categories under which the whole of these pheno- 
mena are consigned by “common sense.” It will be discarded as a 
delusion, or s fraud. Either we imagined wo heard it, and really 
did not hear it; or there was some one under the table, or some 
mechanism was set in motion to produce the result. Having made tho 
statement, I fecl that I am bound, as far as I can, to answer these objections, 
which I admit to be perfectly reasonable. Upon the likelihood of delusion 
my testimony ix obviously worth nothing. With respect to fraud, I may 
speak more confidently. It is scarcely necessary to eay that in so small 
a circle, occupied by so many persons, who were inconveniently packed 
together, there was not room for a child of the size of a doll, or for the 
amallest piece of machinery to operate. But we need not speculate on 
what might be done by skilful contrivances in confines so narrow, wince 
the question is removed out of the region of conjecture by the fact 
that, upon holding up the instrument myself in one hand, in the open 
room, with the full light upon it, similar strains were emitted, the regu- 
lar action of the accordion going on without any visible agency. And 1 
should add that, during the loud and vehement passages, it became so 
difficult to hold, in consequence of the extraordinary power with which it 
was played from Lelow, that I was obliged to grasp the top with both 
hands. This experience was not a solitary one. I witnessed the same 
result on differant occasions, when the instrument was held by others. 

It is not my purpose to chronicle the whole phenomena of the evening, 
‘but merely to touch upon some of the must prominent; and that which 
follows, and which brought us to the conclusion of the aéance, ia dis- 
tinguished from the rest by this peculiarity, that it takes us entirely out 
of that domain of the marvellous in which the media are inanimate objects. 

Mr. Home was seated next tothe window. Through the seni-darkness 
his head was dimly visible against the curtains, and his hands might be 
seen in a faint white heap before him. Presently, he said, in a quiet 
voice, ‘My chair is moving—I am off the ground—don’t notice me— 
talk of something else,” or words to that effect. It was very difficult to 
restrain the curiosity, not unmixed with a more serious feeling, which 
these few words awakened; but we talked, incoherently enough, upon some 
indifferent topic. Iwas sitting nearly opposite to Mr. Home, and I saw 
his hands diseppear from the table, and hie head vanish into the desp 
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ahadow beyond. In = moment or two more he spoke again. This time 
his voice was in the air above our heads, He had risen from his chair to 
a height of four or five fect from the ground. As he ascended higher he 
described, his position, which at first was perpendicular, and afterwards 
‘became horizontal. He ssid he felt as if he had been turned in the 
gentlest manner, a5 a child is turned in the arma of a nurse. In e moment 
or two more, he told us that he was going to pass acrosa the window, 
against the gray, silvery light of which he would be visible. We watched 
in profound atillness, and saw his figure pass from one side of the window 
to the other, feet foremost, lying horizontally in the air. He spoke to us 
as he passed, and told us that he would turn the reverae way, and recross 
the window ; which he did. His own tranquil confidence in the nafety of 
what seemed from below a situation of the most novel peril, gave con- 
fidence to everybody else; but, with the strongest nerves, it was impossible 
not to be conscious of a certain sensation of fear or awe. He hovered 
round the cirele for sevoral minutes, and passed, this timo perpendicularly, 
over our heads. I heard his voice bchiad me in the air, and felt come- 
thing lightly brush my chair. It wan his foot, which he gave me leave to 
touch. Turning to the spot whero it was on the top of the chair, I placed 
my hand gently upon it, when he uttered a cry of pain, and the foot was 
withdrawn quickly, with o palpable shudder. It way evidently not resting 
on the chair, but floating; and it sprang from the touch os a bird would. 
He now passod over to the farthest extremity of the room, and we could 
judge by his voice of the altitude and distance he had attained. He had 
reached the coiling, upon which he made a shght mark, and soon after- 
wards descended and resumed his place at the tuble. Aun incident whioh 
occurred during thia avrial passage, and imparted a strange solemnity to 
it, was that the accordion, which we supposed to be on the ground under 
the window close to us, played a strain of wild pathos in the air from 
the most distant corner of the room. 

T give the driest and most literal account of these scenes, rather than 
run the risk of being curried away into deacriptions which, however true, 
might look like exaggerations. Dut the reader can understand, without 
mauch assistance in the way of suggestion, that at such moments, when the 
room is in deep twilight, and strange things are taking place, the imagi- 
nation is ready to surrender itself to the belief that the surrounding space 
is inhabited by supernatural prosences. Then is heard the tread of spirits, 
with velvet steps, across the floor; then the car catches the pluintive 
murmur of the departed child, whispering a tender cry of “ Mother!” 
through the darkness; and then it is that forms of dusky vapour are ecen 
ja motion, and coloured atmospheres rise round the figures that form that 
circle of listenera and watchers. I exclude all much sights and spunds 
‘because they do not admit of direct and satisfactory evidence, and because 
no sufficient answer can be made to the objection that they may be the 
‘unconscious work of the imagination. 

Palpable daota witoensed by many people, stand on a widely different 
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ground. If the proofs of their occurrence be perfectly legitimate, the 
nature of the facta themselves cannot be admitted sa a valid reason for 
refusing to accept them as facts. Evidence, if it be otherwise trustworthy, 
is not invalidated by the unlikelihood of that which it attesta.. What is 
wanted here, then, is to treat facta as facts, and not to decide the question 
over the hend of the evidence. 

To way that certain phenomena are incredible, is merely to say that 
they are inconsistent with the present state of our knowledge; but, know- 
ing how imperfect our knowledge is, we are not, therefore, justified in 
asserting that they are impossible. The “ failures” which have occurred 
at sdances are urged as proofs that the whole thing is a cheat, If such an 
argument be worth noticing, it is sufficient to say that ten thousand 
failures do not disprove a single fict. But it must be evident that 
as we do not know the conditions of “ success,” we cannot draw any 
argument from “failures.” We often hear people say that they might 
believe such a thing, if such another thing were to happen; making 
assent to a particular fact, by an odd sort of logic, depend upon the oconr- 
rence of something else. “I will believe,” for example, anys a philosopher 
of this stamp, ‘that a table has risen from the ground, when I see the 
Jamp-poats dancing quadrilles. Then, tables? Why do these things 
happen to tables?” Why, that is one of the very matters which it is 
desirable to investigate, but which we shall never know anything about 
@o long as wo ignoro inquiry. And, above all, of what we are these 
wonderful manifestations? What do they prove? What benefit have 
they conferred on the world? Sir John Herschel bas answered thero 
questions with a weight of authority which is finnl. “The question, Cui 
bono ? to what practical end and advantage do your researchestend ?—ia one 
which the speculative philosopher, who loves knowledge for its own auke, 
and cnjoys, a8 a rational being should enjoy, the mere contemplation of 
harmonious and mutually dependent truths, can seldom hear without a 
sonse of humiliation. He feels that there is a lofty and disinterested 
pleasure in hia speculations, which ought to exempt them from such yues- 
tioning. But,” odds Sir John, “if he can bring himself to descend from 
this high but fair ground, and justify himsclf, bis pursuits, and his plea- 
sures in the eyes of those around him, he has only to point to the history 
of all science, where speculations, apparently the most unprofitable, have 
slmont invariably been those from which the greatest practicable applica- 
tions have emanated.”"* 

The first thing to be done is to collect and verify facts. But this can 
never be done if we insist upon refusing to receive any facta, except such 
as shall appear to us likely to be true, according fo the measure of our 
intelligence and knowledge. My vbject is to apply thiv truism to the case 
of the phenomena of which we bave been speaking; an object which I 
hope will not be overlooked by any persona who may do me the honour to 
quote this narrative. 

* Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, p, 10, 
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te 
VII.—A Histony or Harp Wonk. 
Isthero anything in the world that cannot be secomplished by sheer hard 
work? Grant to any man, high or low, o sound natural capacity, and 
tho essential faculties of insight and appreciation—or, if you will, cali 
them discernment and judgment—and inay he not spire, with a roasan- 
able degree of certainty, to the very grandest prices which the Ieads of 
the Houses of Life bave to confer? May he not ray to his Will: “You 
are my steed, I mean to saddle and bridle you. I shall apare neither 
whip nor spur, and yon must carry me to the grent goal. Be your name 
Haro or Tortoise, you and I must win the race. I know full well that I 
must go into training for such a tremendons heat. J must rise at five in 
the morning, and sleep short hours upon hard beds. I mut live on the 
simplest and scanticat fhre. I must conciliate and be servile, until I can 
command and be tyrannical, I must be always learning something, 
always doing something, always saving something. I must never look 
hack, oven though behind me may be poor man erying out that I have 
ridden aver his one ewe lamb, or a widow weeping for the trampling of her 
tender vines under my horse's hoofs, My motto must not be ‘Ezceleiur,’ 
but rather Cesar Borgia’s ‘Avdati!’ or Blucher's ‘ Vorwurts ;* for the re- 
wards of thia world he straight ahead, not far above, and must be tilted at, 
not clambered for. And if I have a firm peat, and a hard hand, and a 
steady eye, shall I not succeed? My hair may he powdered grey with the 
dust of the race; but shall I not ride in sowe day, the crowd crying— 
Tandem trivmphans? Shall I not be crowned with Iaurela in the 
eapitol—foremost poct of the age? Shall I not be the great painter: my 
hire a thousand guineas for six inches of coloured canvas? Shali I not have 
discovered the longitude and squared the circle? Shail I not be Roths- 
child, to hold crowns in pawn, and ticket eceptres in fasces as though they 
were fire-irons? Shall I not be borne on the shielda of the legionaries, and 
saluted as Emperor of the Eujaxrians, King of Politicopolis, and Protector 
of the Confederation of the Scamander?” 
Many a man asks himself these questions; and dizging his rowels into 
the sides of his stern Intent, rides away with his knecs well set and his 
hand on his hip, defiant. What Cesar, and Napoleon, and Frederick, and 
Newton, and Bayle, and Milton, and Buonarotti, and Pascal, and Wolsey, 
and Ximenes, and Washington, and Francia, and Ganganelli, and Flaxman, 
and Callot did—you see I dip my hand in the lucky-bag and draw out the zee 
numbera as they come—was by pure and simple hard work: the labour bit {i w 
of the hand as well as tho brain. Believe ma that nothing is uneraling weg pe 
VoL. 1,—xo. 8. li Pease 
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towards the great end, so long aa it iawork. The making of mndials 
and toy windmills helped Isaac of Grantham towards the Principia, Bacon 
~aa not wasting his time when he wrote about Isying out gardens. 
rougham took something by his motion when he sat down to furnish nearly 
nentire number of the Edinburgh Review. Leonardo was not wholly 
ile when he promulgated his ralea for drawing “ monsters :”—lionw flanks, 
shes’ tails, and “‘mulier formosa superne." Burke found his account in 
miting summaries for the Annual Register, and Canning in making jokes 
or the Anti-Jacobin. All these things “tell up.” They are columned, and 
igured, and entered to our credit; and some day the bulance is declarad, 
snd we draw the aplendid capital. 

And the reward—is it certain? Is it always spendid? Does every 
studious sub-lieutenant of artillery become an emperor? Is the muster- 
ship of the Mint waiting for every mathematician? Ah, vain ond 
fallacious argument! Ab, sorry reckoning without our host! Here is 
the day-room of a country workhouse, and here over the scanty fire is 
& paralytic, slavering doturd nearly a hundred years of oge. Hard 
work! Giles Clover, of the old men’s ward, was working hard when 
Now York and Virginia were English colonics. He has tilled the earth 
so long, that just before the apade dropped from his palsied hand, he was 
digging a grave for his great-grandchild. His neighbour there, the 
patriarch of cighty, has helped to clear away the crumbling ruins of the 
house the bricks of which he worked 1» bard to mould the clay for. 
Gard work! Look at that doddering old fellow in the scarlet blanketing 
creeping along the King’s Road, Clelsen, Ie was at Valenciennes, at 
‘Walcheren, at Maida, at Vittoria, at Wataloo. Lc was in garrison at 
St. Ielona in 1821, and lent his strong hloulder to carry the body of 
Napoleon to the grave. But he will be thankful, poor pensioner, for o 
halfpenny to buy snuff, and his granddaughter goca out washing, to furnish 
him with extra beer. Mard work! Lovk ot the pale-faced curate of St. 
Lazarus. He is full of Greek, and inathematica, aud the Fathers, Ie 
marries, and burics, and baptizex, nnd preaches, and overlooks tho schools, 
and walks twenty wiles a duy to visit the sick, And he hax just written 
a begging letter to the bencvolunt society which supplies the clergy with 
old clothes. Perhaps these men, with all their industry, were dull. 
‘When geuius is allied to perseverance, the golden ican must be reached 
indeed. Must it? Alack! the reckoning of the hout is still better than 
ours. He comes with a aniile, and taps us on the rhoulder, and aays, “Oh, 
hol you are becoming famous, are you? You shall gu to a padded room, 
and howl for the rest of your days. And you who have heuped up riches, 
and have such a swollen cheque-book? ere is alittle pin, with which J 
just perforate your akull. You tumble down in spoplexy, and farewel! 
money-baga. Aud you, Monsicur Je Duc, with # ficld-mnrshal's bitor 
you once carried in your knapsack? A tiny pelict of lead from a flintlock 
mmusket fired by a raw recruit will arrange all your affair. And you, 
‘potent, and grave, and wise, who sit in the king’s council and rule thc 
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destinies of millions,—ah ! I have but to place a little pebble beneath the 
pastern of your park hackney, and io! he will stumble and fall, and four ” 
men with a stretcher will carry you home to dic.” 

Should these grim reminders cause men to shrink and faint, and lose 
their faith in the powera of Will and Hard Work? Never, I hope. 
Should the fame that [amilton gained by a speech, and Shenstane by a 
quaint imitation, or Campbell and Thomson by a volume of blank verse, 
cnuse us to drift into the far niente, to sit down contented with the success 
of a lucky hit, and allow the game to go on while we lie in bed, and are fed 
with a spoon like Fenton; or, with our hands in our pockets, gnaw at the 
peaches on the walls, like the writer of the Seasons? Not yet, I trast. 
‘The grandest and noblest monuments in the world are those of hard work. 
Look at the Decline and Full. Look at the great porch of Notre Dume de 
Paris, Look at Bayle's Dictionary, Lovk at the lines of Torres Vedras. 
Look at the Divine Comedy. Look at Tolman Hunt's Doctors in the 
Temple, Every one of these elaborately magnificent performances—you 
see I have been playing at loto again, und trusted to the chances of the 
lucky-bag—anight have remained mere rketches, crude and vigorous, per- 
haps, aa Coleridge's Aublis Khan, or as that strange Titan-daub of the lady 
at the pianoforte in this year's Academy cahibition, Lut dreamy, unsubstan-~ 
tial, and unsatisfactory, without hard work, Therelore 1 drink to hard work, 
with a will and on my knees; and if cver Iam sentenced to aix months’ 
imprisonment with hurd labour, I will try to become on expert even at 
the treadmill or the crank, satistied that some good will come of it some day. 

LT remember with a friend, once, sturing at the great golden dome of 
St. Izaak’s church, at Petersburg, as it blized in the sunset, and striving to 
calculate how wany bottles of champagne, bull-dresses, diamond bracelets, 
carriages und horses, marriage settlements, were spread over that glittering 
cupola, But in a healthier fiame of mind, 1 begun to ponder upon the im- 
anensity of luman labour concentrated in that stately edifice. ‘There were 
the men who beat the gold out into flinsy leaves, who xpread it on the 
done, who hewed the marble frum the quarries, and polished und dragged 
it, and et it up, who formed those wondrous mosaics, and wreught those 
glowing paintings, who made the mould and cast the bronze for the statues, 
who hung the bells aud laid the pavement, and illuminated the barbario 
screen of the Ikonostast. Thousands of serfs aud artisuns were pressed or 
poorly paid to do this work. Numbers of brickmakers will build a pyra- 
mid or wall all Babylon round; yet that concentrated immensity is always 
aalounding. Llow much more should I wonder ot the pyramid of bard 
work that lies before me in the giant folio of William Hogarth’s works! 
Thore are 157 plates in the book, and yet many of his minor works are 
not here. How the man must have pored and peered, and stooped to grave 
these millions of lines and dots on the hard metal! A Jarge proportion of 
these performances was preceded by a sketch, a drawing, a finished oil pic~ 
ture, Every engraving required its separate drawing, tracing, retrecing on 
the copper, etching, biting in, engraving deeper, touching up = finishing, 

~a 
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Granted that for the later plates assistants were called in. Still, the vast 
mass of the stupendous work is by one man’s hand. It was his province 
alone to conceive, to determine, to plan the picture, to discover and to 
arrange the models. No falling off, no weakness, is apparent from the 
Rake's Progress to the very end of his own honest career. He dicd in 
harness; and the strength, the wit, the humour, and the philosophy of the 
Bathos thunder forth a lie to Wilkes and Churchill, in their neers at hia 
dotage and his infirmity. 

‘When an artist is in the full tide and swing of his productive power,— 
when his early struggles for bread are over, and he is married and pays 
rent and taxes, and being known, can command an adequate, if not o 
generous remuneration for his daily labour,—his life, if his lot fortunately 
be cast in s peaceful and civilized country, must necessarily be uneventful. 
Young Robert Strange, roaming about the Highlands in '45, with his 
“craig in peril,” engraving hunknotes for the Pretender, and sheltcring 
himself bencath Jadiex' hoops, from the hot pursuit of Duke William's 
soldiers, was a very wild and picturesque Bohemian. So was Callot 
scampering from fair to fair in Italy, with Egyptians, vagabonds, and 
mountebanhs. So was David, screcching applause at the Serment du Jeu 
de Paume, and rushing home to transfer the onth to canvas, or, as some of 
the libellers assert, sitting at hix easel at the scaffold’s foct, and copying 
with red fidelity the facial contortions of those who died by the guillotine. 
But Strange becomes grave and portly Sir Robert, engraver to his Majesty, 
a worthy knight-bachclor, with a grand collection of antique prints and 
drawings, dwelling in his own house in King Street, Covont Garden. And 
you sball hardly recognize the erratic young companion of the Romany 
Rye, in the handsome, thoughtful cavalier in his point-lace, velvet justau- 
corps, and swaling plume to his beaver—the noble Jacquea Cullot, who 
lives near the Luxembourg, and draws martyrologies to the great delight 
of the Petits Péres, and employs “ Bf. Israel son amy” to grave his etchings 
more forcibly. And: who shall not marvel at the tranaformation of the 
ranting-clab man of '93, long-haired, tri-colour-sashed, nine~tenths save- 
culotte, into M. le Baron Louis David, Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Tlonour, who calls in his chariot to beg sittings from his Eminence the 
Cardinal, and his Grandeur the Arch-Chancellor, and Monseigneur the 
Archbishop, and mesaieurs the marshals, the senators, and the councillora 
of State, for the portraits that are to be introduced into the colossal 
picture of the coronation of his Majesty the Emperor and King, destined 
for the Salle du Sacre of Veraailles? 

William Hogarth’s earliest life had not been, as you have seen, very 
fruitful in incident. No desperate adventures had chequered his path. 
No doubt but that in his case, as in that of every child of humanity, * the 
duys passed and did not resemble each other ;"* but still the days glided 
‘Ly without duels in Hyde Park or the fields behind Montagu House, 
without gallentries with my Lady Bellaston or, Madame la Comtesse des 
Quatres Vents, without committals to the Tuwor for participation in Jacobite 
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Plots, I daresay there were daya when the crust to the goose-pie was 
somewhat hard and flaky and the Derby ale was sour; when Mistress 
Hogarth’s temper was none of the ewectest, when a alight commotion in 
the painting-room was created by the outrageous behavour of Mr. Shard ;* 
when my lord would not pay for his picture, or whon William’s own 
temper was ruffled at the sight of some vile wood piracy of the Rake's Pro- 
gress. %t may sometimes have happened, also, that William took t’other 
bottle, had a curtain Ircture at night, and a headache the next morning. 
There may have heen wintry days, when it wan too dark to paint, and 
sunshiny days, when palette and maulstick were flung by with a jolly 
laugh; and the painter with his wife, or with some of the wags from the 
“ Bedford,” were off to take the air and their plearure, There may have 
been days when 2 xhortness of ready moncy reigned in the house in Leiceater 
Ficlds. Such domestic incidents may have ruffed from time to time the 
placid stream of the honest Jife of an English working man. Even courtly 
Sir Joshua, in Ais painting room on the other aide of Leicester Fields, may 
not have been exempt from such transient puffs of adyerso winds: but in the 
anain, I think the tenor of Williun Hogarth's lite from 1735 to 1745—when 
the Jacobite rebellion left, in some degree, its mark upon his life and work 
was emincutly smooth and even. Nor can I imagine any condition of 
existence much happier than this tranquil work-a-day life of an English 
painter. Ah | it is very fine to be Sir Thomas xeampering off to congresses 
to linm popes and emperors and plenipotentiaries, to stand in one’s grand 
siloon in tights and opera hat, receiving the flower of the pecrage—bnt 





* Tlogurth, save in the portraits of Wilkes and Charchill—in the which, if Lord 
Ellenborough’s dictum is tu be accepted, the magnitude of tho libel must be estimated. 
in proportion to ity trath—wns seldom roalevolently personal. Still, his pictures must 
bo a full of faces, a3 truc to their protutypes in life ay Mrs, Salmon’s waxen effigy of 
“ Aun Sigg on Crntchen,” which stood at the door of the Salmouian museum by the 
Tuner Temple Gate, near Gosting’s banking-honee, “Ann Sigg ou Crutches” was 
ay well knowa to London loiterers as Charles at Chiring or the bell-strikers at Bt, 
Dunstan's; and Anu Sizg, a noted beggar, used to hobble pest the wax-work show 
every day; but she never tuned on her erntches to inspect her counterfeit present 
ment, either ignorant of or disluining to acknowledgo its existences. Not so philotophi- 
cully sensible was ono Mr. Shard, son of Sir Isaac Shawl, a rare money spinner and moncy 
elutcher. In Hogarth’s picture of the Afiser’s Feast (?) he is said to havo introduced 
a portmit of this Sir Ixnac, which made much mirth. Comes fresh from the aniversiry 
and the grand tonr, Mr. Shard, junior, a young gentleman of fine parts, but a hot 
temper. Hogarth, as waa common with painters then (aud is still with the Roman 
and Florentine artists), had s sort of show-room in which his finished pictures were 
exhibited. The young university blood usks the person who shows the pictures for 
whom such and such a lean, pinched face is intended, and on being told that it is 
thought to be uncommouly like one Sir Isnac Shard, ho “straightway draws his 
sword and slashes the canvas.” It docs not appear that Hogarth tock any steps to 
rosant this outrage; and one malignant biographer chuckles with much glee over hig 
forbearance, 1 queried the Aftser’s Feast, in relating this anecdote, because I am 
‘Unaware of the oxistence of euch a picture. Some critics aro of opinion that the steward, 
or pattifogger who guards the money-bag in Act I. of the Ruse’s Pregresa, was the 
obnoaious portrait slashed by young Bir. Shard. 
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‘with that dreadful man in possession sitting in the parlour all the while. 
It is very digmficd, no doubt, to be Barry fiercely warring the academy, 
entertaining Senxtor Burke with Spartan banqucts of becfateakk and porte:, 
and dying at last in + dingy back parlour, just too late to enjoy a meagie 
annuity It 15 wilde: and more meturesque to be a jovial Bohomiun, and 
pat pigs 7 4 spunging house Jike Gcoige Moi] ind, ot to be stark mad and 
a belics cr in the “ ghosts of fle1s” and the conncction of “ Willam Pitt and 
the New Jausalem,” bhe Blake; but I think the bilance of happiness 19 1n 
fivour of such quiet, rmostentatious working bycs as those led by Will mu 
Hoe wth and Joshua Reynolds, by the cquable West ul, and that stainless, 
sonl, Flaxman, by honest David Wilkie, and om good pata Lrstir, qust 
taken from us = Surely it 15 reckoned im theu fryour the blamcless, apot- 
(* 98 hfe, without turbulence, without mtuguc, without phice-secking‘ the 
life devoted fiom its dawn to ats close, to the worship cf nitme m her most 
beautifal forms And, O ye preetims! who atc apt to deacty a postive 
noughtimess in the somewhat Inashly devcloy cd can itiony and duscious 
mor budesza of Will um Titty, do you know thi tle squindcer of gorgeous 
hues bred the life of a hoamt m dist ahcdlor chimbers mm Buckingham 
Street, Shand? and thit the digmhicd spusta, his didy asta, found pler- 
sure in «ching out the furcst modcls that mency woukl posuide to sit, 
for her Willbim to punt? 

LT have calkd this section «f my attempt, th story cf hud wok, and 
although IT must defor 1 long meditated disscrt tron on He ruth soil pictines * 
which would open a widely diflucnt fcld ¢f contany titen—the praca 
that follow will not be unpicfitibly devoted to a cucint considuation of 
the works cngravcd by WH between the stind pem*s cf the Lale's 
Progress and the Mariage a la Mod Gentlancn collectory theachire, 
will you be so good us to open your portiolios and adjust your glasws while 
your humble cicerone tries to tell yon what he has ben able to find out 
respecting a few more of the dramatis persona im the Efuman Comedy ot 
the come Dante? 

A few words may be spucd for thit capital ficc-handcd etching 





© Walpole and Allin Connin,hun hry sud nearly all of Toye th’s meuts m oil 
panting that can be «1d , and the latest edition of tho Axcedotes of Pamimng gives a 
commendably Ihcral het of the pedigice. url present loc ality of the puuncipal oil prctuice 
and sketches hy Hogaith extant ‘This Ist, however, 15 susccphible of many additions. 
Tt we quite as cusy to fia upon an authent. W oH, as upon a vcricious Gamd Douw 
The touch was almost unique—a bioad, fum, predute muncd mark of the biush—and to 
aumitate it without the possibility of detection, even im these halcyon days of preturo 
forgery, would aigue the possession of artistic qualitis on the part of the forger well 
igh equal to those of Hogarth humulf But I recive Inblwogiaplucal, genealogical, 
chakogaphic, and auchonecr’s lore about Hogmth’s pictues fu a moie convenient 
cceasion, staying now only to asknonkdge the kindness of half'a deven courteous 
Fonespondcnts fiom Buistol, who tell me that the Hogarthian pictures which formerly 
adomed tht chanel of St May Redelife's five old church, wore purcdiascd by Mr, 
‘Thomas Proctor, of Wall's Cout, ncar Bristol, and hy kim piceentad to the Fine Arta 
Academy at Clifton (Bustol) I am glad to hear that the pictwes bave suffired 
nothing in the way of “ restoration ” 
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of the Laughing Audience which I have already mentioned as delivered 
with the subecription-tickct to the life drama of Thomas Rakewell, Eeq. 








etehing it is executed entirely con brio, and without—save in the back- 
ground of the box—any symptom of the employment of mechanical line 
or rule. All is round, rich, and flexible; and the easier is the artist’s 
hand, the more lucid, I think, ia the exposition of his thought. It is, pray 
observe, the audience in the pit, not those in the boxes of the theatre, who are 
laughing. They, good people, have paid their money to be amused, and are 
determined to haye their three shillings’ worth.* Their businew cares 





* ‘Three shillings would appear to have Leon the statntory price of entrance to the 
pit of Covent Garden, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and Drury Lane Theatres. 1 find “3s,” 
marked in pen and ink on medallion in the bencfit-ticket engrred by Hogarth for 
Mitward, the comedian. Those executed tur Jemmy Spiller (the original Fibek), 
* Machoath,’” Walker, Ficlding, and Joe Miller, have merely “ Pitt” written in, bet ne 
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are over for the day ; and they will laugh, and laugh heartily, or know the 
reason why. There are just eleven of these merry groundlings, and they 
exhibit almoat every phase of the risible faculty. There ia the old Jady’s 
sly chuckle—you know what Imean: the “ Ah! he’s a wicked one,” and 
“Go along with you!” chuckle, accompanied by a wag of the good old 
soul's head; the laugh of the man who is obliged to put his hand to hie 
forehead and screw his eyelids tight—the laugh of Lim who fairly cries 
for mirth; the grateful grin of the deaf man who sces the joke, albcit he 
ears it not; the jolly “Boo-hoo!" of the fat matron, whose sides, I am 
sure, rust be aching; the gruff “ a-ha!” of the big man, who doesn’t 
laugh often, but when he does, Iaugha with goodwill; the charming, 
good-natured, “all-ovorish” mnile of tho fresh and comely young lass; 
the broad bursting laugh of the stout old gentleman, who has been 
Jaughing any time these sixty years; and the silly “ Hee-hee!” of the 
fool, who is wise enough, however, to know that it is better to laugh than 
ery: all these are deliciously portrayed. After blue pill, or a bill that 
has been presented, always lock at the Laughing Audience. In the back- 
geound even you shall sec a man with a peaked nose, and a normally 
dissatisficd countenance. I am ofraid that he hua the toothache by 
twinges, or that his affairs are not going prosperously, Yot even he 
laughs, sows cape, under his bent brows and his wig. I only wonder 
that William Iogarth did not introduce a laughing child to crown the 
gaicty of the scene. “Laugh on, ye honest folks, and clap Milward or 
Jemmy Spiller to the echo! I never hear a sour phiz groan out that this 
world is a vale of tears, but I think upon the Laughing Audience; and often, 
aa I sit in the fourth row of the Haymarket pit, J hear the loud cachin- 
nations of the confortable old Judies—substantial dividend-drawers and. 
tradesmen’s wives, who always pay, and would deapies a “horder” os 
much as they do half-price, and who have come all the way from Cam- 
berwell or Dalston to Inugh at Mr. Buckstone. And then more reverently 
do I recall the eloquent words of the great author of the Golden Grove, . 
who in a sermon bids us rejoice und be merry at due times and Beasons, 
and tells us that we have a Creator so kind and good, “that we cannot 
please Him unless we be infinitely pleased oursclves.” If we are never to 
‘be joyful, O Sourphiz! why, if you please, do the lambs skip and the 


price, The beneficiaries probably asked what they Iked—having previously purchased 
the tickets from the management—and took whut they could get. In respect to the 
Georgian theatres, I should be glad to be cnlightened on the point as to whether the foot- 
men of the nobility and gentry, for whoee uso the gallery was reserved, and against whose 
fighting and gambling there, manegers Kich, Highmore, and Cibber used #0 pitoously 
to protest—paid for their admission. I don’t think they did, seeing that the footmen’s 
turbulence led to a managerial cnactment that they should only be admitted “after the 
fouth act.” Again, as to paying at tho doors. Ino stray paper of Fielding’s, I find 
the shabby conduct of a Temple Buck censured, who takes advantage of the fourth act 
to go away without paying. Could there have been anything like theatrical eredit in 
those unsophisticated days? or did the first crude scheme of “half price” give the 
spectator a right of election as to which half of the perfurmance be should witness ? 
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babies smile in their sleep, and the very dogs laugh? 1 beheve that m the 
way of lmeage I am more an ancient Roman than a Dane, butit Sourphiz 
‘be in the night, and this :¢ a vule of tears—save when in Heaven's wisdom 
the 1a and the dew fall on us—I am a Dutchman, doubly distilled 
Mark this, notw2thst inding, that the musncians m the orchestra do not 
laugh These roam-bows have cther things to thnk of To scrape the 
intestines of the ¢it with the hur ¢{ the hose mght after night, for a wage 
of twenty-shillings a week, 13 no lnghmg matte: ‘he fiddlers and fifera 
have grown stale and accustomed to the withiasms of Messrs Milward and 
filler, and when they have forty bat 2est they yawn and take enuff, 
and do not ugh Lat us hope thit then merriment 39 reserved for the 
time whoo thiy diaw theu salaries and go home to a tupe suppe1, a mug 
of punch, and the soucty of thar wives and famles Nor ate the young 
ludica, who are the descendants of Osinge Moll, and supply those golden 
fut from pottle shaped baskets, nmch given to Inughte: “is then 
vocation to pluch the bews m the boxes by the alccve and simulate a 
pleascd interest m thar bud chat ‘The bein, of whom there are a pair 
moat etyuuitcy attued, are smggcring and simpermng, but not Inughing * 
‘They ae vay in ignific nt gt indus, danmg at I cle ck 5 o1 Pontack's,f and 


* bo Mons Mcpbrtepheics langhs im Gucthes Laust and Scheffer » pictures, and, 
0 Jago, when he smgs his littl sony an Cyprus to my) y Cassio And the Prophet, m 
the pacied wartinga, has his “bitter Juugh ’  Lheie 3s on 141 alling httle Latm treaties, 
hippily auc, waitten by some monwte Mephisto; heks why bid the msfintune to wen 
human dosh with some cold blood m it, ud a fims cowl over all It as calka the 
Reus Sardoncus, ant coutuns such yaedblo pws ws CAliv! yon think thar 
ute punishment i meicly fi.miny, do vou? Ile hee t wut 1 hele” And 
thin he gor» on to cxpatate on the bnmstone, and the molten yrich, wd the burmng: 
mnul—olwars with bis bitta liwgh | Uh! the cvme 

$1 mako my bey due at Pentach —with a/, thou miluc yrepenso Lon 
‘huow that m the Jtaves Pr gros youns Jom holls bib fest ut P's 
empheity I ma.mcd Ponta to have torn a hving * mine hest 
with Lhomay Rakewell, but 1 have sine been betta: mformedt Pont ich» was at the 
old Winte Beat im Alchiuch Line It was destroyed im the Gieit Fire, and rebuilt as 
a Trench acstaurant by one Monsnur Poutack, + Lienchm, ‘son of the President of 
Borvkans, owner of & distinct whence ue imported mto I upland some of the most 
cucbrated duct" Proud cf his descent, he sot up a portrat of his presidential sire an 
ofheaal costume aynsinn Ihe Iellows of the Roval Society, afta the Fue, moved to 
the “ Pontach 5 He wd, ? wid eld them annrver aty diner thue In George II's reign 
Vontack’s, which had ch m,cil moprrtors sever times, was <poken of as a “gues 
ordinary,” Wheto vou could ct a rspont of fatrad snails,” and “chickens not two 
hous fiom tho shell 7 Lhe ko company deputed m the Progress would fix some- 
thmg ko an imputation of evil manncis on this <lcInated tavern, yet wo read that 
on Thursday, January 15, 1786, @ date that exactly suits my purpoxe—"Wilham Pepys, 
banker in Lombard Street, was maiticd at St Clement» Church, m the Strand, to 
Mis Susannah Austa, who Jats kept Pontack’s, where, with omversal esteem, she 
acquucd @ conmdcrable fortune ” Fuhaps the eulogy came fiom Grub Street, even a5 
the sign came from Harp Ally So Leclyn’s Diary, 1683 and 1694, pasem; the 
Metamorphoses of the Town, 1731, the Weekly Oracle, 1736, and specully my 
fountaun-head of Pontackian mfounstion, the remaikably Larned and cunous Catalogues 
of London Tradera, Tatera and Coffee-house Tokens, mm the Beantoy collechon, yrtaitad 
for the eorporstion of London (to whose hbrary the collection was presented), and 
wnitten by Mr. Jacob IT Burn. 1855. ll—s 
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using the Turk’s Head o’ mghts; but they would think it infinitely beneath 
them to laugh * 

Pessing ove: 2 compynion etching to the abovo—a set of hewigged 
chousterssimgmg from the oratorio of Judith—Iut me come to the linge and 
elaborate engi wing from Hogarth’s picture of Southwark Fan « the plate 
‘was, you will remember, included im the subsoryption for the Ralc's 
Progress I saw the oi! punting in the Art Trcwmes Exhibition vt 
Muncheste: in 1857, and 2 migmficcut wok xt 13x cond only m my 
oymmon to the March to Finthley The secne, which 1s htually crammed 
with hic, ancident, amm ition, ndywicd chameta, 1s utistie dly remarkable 
far the cxqmiuite beauty of the coutral fignic, the yonmg woman with the 
amazon hat and phunc who beats the dimn not one of Lely’s Bounties, 
and yemetly Rubens’ Ch rpca de Palle cm spss the fice and form of 
“La belle au tambouw * an ficsh, reddy, pulpy comchness Muh the 
astonishment of the two bumphins who ue ,ving at ths parchment- 
dubbing heanty, onc, wed by har chums, Ins pulled off isha Tbs 
mate wonders “with v foolish fice cf pruse Lhe legend recounts that 
Hoguth, pwsmg once tlaough the fur, sew the orginal cf the be urtrful 
drummer Lung grossly niltze cd—pom child '—by some couse ruffian 
‘The legend gous on to tall, auch Pde baht ma belie ying at,—th w Bull Wogath— 
one must call him Bil when he wscs his fists—beit the unm indy scoundiel 
soundly, ind tooh pity en the young drummer gil wl ove fin face served 
Tum as a mod m many of lus after pictues I hope dane Thonlull 
Wasn't jealous 

There 15 an astomshing ampicssion ¢f Sound prev-uling in thie pic tire 
Tt ase punted nowe ‘Tt 18 an EF nghsh Donny brook, and the cnly ol ject 
qquicé an the sccue a9 the bell an the turct of the church ‘The plattorm 
crceted for the strolling playais who are performing the “Tull of Bayaset” 
gues way, and down come poles and boards By wit, Rexam, grand 
viners, scmtars, tubans, Kirlaragis and all the horouch oricntalisms of 
the manager4, Mcsus Cib(b)ber and Bulloch "The country aqnire with a 
whip im one hand, aud another Jock d in the aim of a yoimg gul, stmes 
im mute astonishment at the giy domys areund hin, and a pickpocket 
tukes a natural advantage of hia amavomont to case um of his pocket- 


* In the Laughing And nee, the barnc dividin,, the orchestia fiom the pit a8 gat- 
mihed with non ppthes In anciaot thestncal anauhy, when the groundings not 
mnfrequontly unaded the stage, snch prec whons wore by no mcans necdloss, but, to the 
credt of the French, the management of the Royal Opera in Paris wire the first to 
wemove thers somewhat barbarous cherana-de-firee lowaids the close of King 
Wallam I's reign, a young, Engheh nobleman, vasiting Pans and tho Opera, had 
@ quencl with a Trench genthman Tang « “muscular (bnstan,” he posed hin 
adversny 1uund the waist, and jatchcd hun bodily fora the boa tie anto the orchestia 
‘The poor Frenchman full on tho spikes, and was well mgh impald , sad aiter this 
mmshap, the anthorittes took away the spthcs fiom the bainet, but placed two catre 
seutincls im the yt There had alrcady becn soldxis on the stago For the mt 


sentuica, see Sterne’s capital story of the little hunchback at the opera in the Seat 
mental Journey. 
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handkerchief The Amazon with the drum has among her admirers, 
Likewise, two individuils, whose sober attire and starched visagea would 
pomt them out as members of Whithcld’s congregation m Moorfields 

Here are all the “ humows of a fm,” indecd, mountebanks, fiddlers, 
players, and bufloons, rogues and proctors, and sharpers and dupes, and 
those that hve by bullying honcst folk— 

“ Maunt joudie qui n'a pas a’ ugent, 
‘Mant «chrom qm erunt Ie «agent, 
‘MMunt fur von qui toujours trembk,"” 

as sings Monsieur Searron, “ Afal i dele Rene,” of the humours of 0 
Pumm crowd Here is the § argent om the form of « ruthicys censtable 
who cc us Alex mdr the Gicit, or a peer player, at Teast, who as about 
to strut and fiet his horu cn the styc, mile upim th Lhencss of that 
hao, (n some chuge far wlich he wll hyve to find good and sufficient 
bul = The captor 16.2 constabh ¢r he dboough—anct 4 shouffs ciheer or 
catchpok, te yudge by bis nes upped stil He Las lus 4 lower wath 
Jum, ¥ trnendent 2ufim, who bud shes 2 btud on ever the head cf the 
Taplkess Aleyinda cf Mucdcu Or, stry Cin the plumed, perwizeed, 
wd Dbushincd con yuciar in the grasp cf the ccnst able be intended for 
Vector of Lioy? Lec that vrunst the church towe sm the middle distance 
they hive reed a ste ml a hue show cl th, which, with its vast 
wooden horse giving ingicss te Cucels, tells cf the history of Tiny Tol en * 
Ahcre ac cther show chths displiyed, depicting Adam and Ite, and 
Punch wheeling his Wife to the Frtl One ut the mostacm nkible effortin 
this biauch of ut—now das! iillen to dee vy and desuctudc, 18 the mon- 
strous cartoon te the spcetatar » Icft, swinging high and sume above the 
Latl of Bajanct A history cf a theatrical syuibble almost is momentcus 
asthe O P Row of 1510, on the Celctt: and Lambumuini revolt of our own 
times istherc set forth Lhe Stu ye Uutineer , 0 @ Playhouse to Let, 
tiygieeomio faravd bilad cpcrs, published m 1733, wall throw some 
light cn this dramatio insurrcution = Banks poctical episile on the event 
states that Theoplulus Cibber had stirtcd up a poition of the Drury Lane 
comp iny to rebelhon, and they accordingly scceded to the “ ttle theatre in 
the IIaymarkct"” The show cloth in Hogirths puture 1s mainly copied 
fiom a large etching descriptive of the dispute by John Laguerre, the scene- 
paintaa The mutmeers include portraits of the rmgleader, Theo Cibber as 
Pistol, and of Harper as Falstaff, and naif commentator imforms me that 
the lady waving the flag 1s ‘tintendcd for the portraitare of the notarious 
Mustiess Doll Tearsheet” The simple man mmagined, no doubt, that 
Mistress Doi—“ what stuff wilt have a hutle of 2 I shall reosive money 
on Thursday,”—was 4 character as rcal as Mother Needham or 
Moffat Poor Doll! it was full three centumes before thos Southwark 
Far, that the beadies—the “famushed correctioners,”” dragged her to 





= A“choll,” devised by the mdefatigable eompasser of “ motions,” Elkanah Seiten, 
Troy Taken was a grent favourite at the fairs, and in 1707 was even printed, 
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durance vile, there to have “‘ whipping cheer enough,” and al] becanse sho 
was a fiend of Dame Quichly * 

Raree shows, w2x work shows, the “1oyal,” and the “whole court of 
Franco,’ Faux’sdextenty off md, a acrobat swinging on the corde volante,t 
® poo: demented, tumbling Ieuus of a creatme, “ flying” from the church 
stoeple, a hery prize fighter, browW-sword im lind, lus bue pate covurcd 
with Indcous sens and patches, amd mounted on a wall eyed stecd—ean 
this have been Holmes of “metreupil” fime, or the renowned Folie 
Magune 2—a blich boy (an attendmec on the Amazon) blisting 8 clarion , 
‘a httic bigprper, + military monkcy, 1 sct of “ fintoccm ” on a foot-boad, 
a Savoyard music gunder, a qimtco shew, with a dwauf drummer, 2 
woman knechng with 1 tary md die hoy, just as the flows with than 
thee euds knccl on the lull thit leds to Epsom zieccomse, 3 knot of 
eilly gamblas, otwean bu, beneath the cr wnng platform of the “Tall of 
Byazct,” for which, md Inc rkrges for flagons and glasses, Messrs Gabber 
and Bulloch, propuctors will lave to pay 1 hewy bill, thex, and the 
clom-prched thiong, and the giccn ficlds wd Suiacy Hills an the distanec, 
make up the wonderful life preture culled Southua/ Fan Grecawich L 
have scon, ind Chik Fum, and Batlauny, but Southwuk Iw was 
abolished, I buheve, before the clese of the Jast contury 

The punt of the Sleepy Cor prigaton, to wach F now piss, purports 
to lave been mented, de ined, cngrwed and published, by Wilhun 
Howarth, pusuint to m Act cf Parlement in 1736 Many of hos beat 
works were so en,r vcd fiom a mere sketch, unhappily Jost tous, wore 
at otherwise, at 15 to be hopcd thit our nation d collection would be much 
uicher, and that the g diczy of cvery wealthy pray utc collecton would cont un 
at Jcast one original Hogath, m calor wita cclours ‘Lhe few pictues 


* The fgme im the comet of the Hog uth Lagucne show cloth 1s meant for Colley 
Cibber, who hid gust so'd Iny chue an Drmv Lane Ihewtie to Mighmoe The 
pmchase mony was 6,000/ ‘The man sn Jus shut skeyes i 1 ths, the seune painter of 
theT RD L Ova the Diunitesis the menption, We ll starve ’em ont” Over 
the Haymaket mutinecrs ruus the kgund, “We aut” § conjectme that alleged 
invuffiaent salaries aud sibel tratment were at the bottom of this, as of most 
theatncal revolts A word as to Managu Iiphmor Ile was a ,entiman, and 
ongually posseed 4 conudcable fortune, but manned te dinipnte st all betweea 
Drury Lane and White's gaming house Tajucre imdot cd hy Hogaith, seems to 
sneer st Inghmort's assumption of gunnlity in the figure of thy monkey perchud on 
the mgnbo ind of the “ Rose tavern”? and with the Iabol, “1am s geoticman” High- 
more faild aba manager , aud be then, with hetlen o1¢ succcas, turned actor In 1743, 
according to an ingenuous well washer of his, “ho completed the chmax hy pubhehing 
‘8 poem cntitled Detingen, which proved hum a very imdifturent writer ® Poo bioken- 
down Eaghmore t 

t The ewinger was Signor Violante, an eminent performer, hoth on the tight and 
slack rope The Icaras diacending from the steeple 1s tho famous Mi Cadmen, who 
Performed the sane fiat at the chmch of S¢ Mariin’s-m-the-Tyelds, fiom the steeple of 
whuh, by means of « runnin, hne, of course, he actually de<cendcd mto the King’s 
Mews Ue ined tho same (xpoument at Bhrewsbusy, but the rope breaking, he was 
@ashed to pieces Who docs not remember the lamentable end, mn ow own day, of 
Seat, the Amoncan div, and poor Gale, the aronaut ? 
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he left are easily traced; and to tabulate them will be hereafter my task. 
He rarely executed replicas. There was no Giulio Romano to emulate: 
asa disciple, this Kafaelle of Leicester Fields; but, on the other hand, the 
cupidity of picture-dealers, baffled by the paucity of genuine works from 
hia hand, took refuge in barefaced fraud, and works by Hayman and 
Narcissus Laroon, and crowds of inferior would-be humouriste, were, and 
ave to this day, advertised os paintings by William Hogarth. 

‘The Sleeping Congregation ia just the reverse to the droll medal of which 
the Laughing Audience is the obverac. TJogarth, ordinarily a decorous 
man in his theology, has been guilty—humoions and apposite os is the 
quotation of the preacher’s text—of a censurable piece of irreverence: the 
same that prompted the French eating-house keeper to adopt as a deriva- 
tive for hia newfangled restaurant, the Zo restorubo vos of the Vulgate. 
The clergyman i4, however, very fine: aghard-monthed, short-sighted, 
droning-voiced divine, one of those uncomfortable preachers of whom tho 
old Scotch ludy in Dean Ramaay's book, remarks, “ If there's an ill text in a’ 
the Bible, that ciectur’s sure to tak’ it.” The huge sounding-board above 
him scems to proclaim hia deficiency in sonorous delivery, and the need 
there is for affording adventitious wings to his voice. The fat, sensuous, 
beef-witted and carnal-minded clerk, who screws hia eyes with a furtive 
leer towards the sleeping girl—onc of the most beautiful of Hogarth’'s 
female creations—is conceived in the purest spirit of comedy. There is a 
wonderful fut man snoring in the left-hand corner, his pudgy hand hanging 
over the pew, whom only William could have discovered and transferred. 
10 copperplate. The old women in their peaked hats, the slamberera in the 
gallery, the lanky cherubs who hold up the Royal arms, the heraldio lion 
in the same emblazonnent, the very hats and hatchments, have a sleep- 
impressing, sleep-provoking look, So the Church slept in Hogarth’s time, and 
‘was neglected or sncered at, and the parson drowsed on in his wig and cas- 
sock, while in Moorticlds or in Tottenham Court Road, or far away on the 
wild moors of Devon, and in the almost unknown regions of the Anglo- 
Phenician stannarics, among the Cornivh miners, earnest albeit fanatic 
amen, who disdained cassocks and wore “ their own hair loose and unpow- 
dered,” were crying out how Eutychus slept, and how he fell from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead. But the church has become the 
Sleeper Awakened since then. 

The Distressed Poet: ah! the distressed poet! Tere is a picture one 
can almost gloat over. It is meant to be drull. It is funny enough in its 
incidenta and character; but there pervades the piece, to my mind, a tinge 
of sympathy and sndness most pitiful yet charming to consider. No poet, 
surely, of ancient or of modern times—were he Codrus or Camoena, 
Francois Villon or Elkansh Settle, Savage or Johnson, in the days when he 
‘was writing London and wore the horseman’s coat, and wolfed. his victuals 
‘bchind the screen that veiled him from the genteel gueata at Cave's dinner- 
table—could have been more distressed than this creature of Hogarth’s 
fancy—-the,fincy blended with the sad and stern experience which he must 
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have acquired of the sorrows of the Mure's sons. Many and many a time 
must William have mounted the orazy stairs to garrets or to cocklofts in 
Blood-bow! Court or Hanging-sword Alley, or, perchance, to dens on the 
coffee-rnom flight of the Fleet, to confer with distressed poets about tho 
frontispieces to the translations they were executing for scrivener’s wages, 
or for the volumes of pocma they had persuaded bookacllers to publish for a 
pound a sheet. The date of tho print is 1740. Mr. Thomson has been 
petted and caressed by the great—falling among the Philistines, nevertheless, 
in apunging-housos, sometimes; Mr. Pope is waxing feeble, but he is famoun 
and prosperous, and has ever a lord for a fiiend, und a bottle to give him, 
Mr. Pope can afford, uncudgelled, to sneer nt old Sarah of Marlborough, 
and to blacken never too immaculate Lady Mary. IIe comcs to town from 
‘Twitnam in his little coach, and a Jane is made for him by the admiring 
spectators at the auctions whieh he frequents, The sentimcntal maundorer, 
Young, haa done his hest to yelp and whine himself into preftrment, and 
hin Night Thoughts have had, chiefly, reference to the degree of chacquiowx- 
nesa to be obxerved at the Jevée in the morning. Mr. Hielding is 0 gentle- 
man, and is “huil flow well met” at White's nnd the Rose with Bt. 
James's Leaux and Temple bucks, but his affair are wofully emburrarsed, 
and he does not disdain to pocket the receipts of a bencfit night at the 
playhouse—as though he were Jemmy Spiller or Macheath Walker. And 
even the succersfal poeta—Pope, and Gray, and Shenstone excepted—were, 
according to Lord Macaulay, sometimes reduced to the low ebb of the bend 
who was “glad to obtain, by pawning his best coat, the means of dining 
on tripe at a cock-khop underground, where he could wipe his hands 
after his greasy meal on the hack of a Newfoundland dog.” Before 
1740, Samuel John+on had written that same stern, strong poem of London, 
and had gotten ten gnincas for the copyright thereof, Le waa lucky even 
to get that, secing that one publisher had advised him to abandon literature, 
take a porter’s knot, and carry trunks. He slept on bulks, and amidst the 
hot ashes of lime-kiIns and glass-houres. ‘“ He was repeatedly provoked 
into striking thone who had taken liberties with him.” He was ecrofulowa 
and hypochondriacal, and without a change of clothes or body linen. 
Hogarth’s “Distressed Poet” is quite as penniless, but not quite so 
wretched as Johnson, or so reckless as Savage. The poor fellow haa a 
wife: not ugly, coarse, and a shrew, as I am afraid the Johnsonian 
“Tretty” was, but a tender, loving, young women; very fair and delicuto 
to look at in her poor patched garments. Codrus is hard at work at bis 
table beneath the window in the lean-to roof of the garret. Hoe racks hia 
brains for rhymes in a poem on “Riches.” Above him hangs, all torn, 
tattered, and rat-begnawed, “A View of the Gold Mines of Peru."* You 





* In the earlier “ states” of the Distressed Post, the “ gold mines of Peru” do not 
appoar, In their place is the copy of an engraving representing Pope beating Curl, A 
mine of very curions disquizition is opened in the subject of the various “states” of tho 
ir ietinaar and in which consists their extreme value to modern collectors, 
Alterations—often of considerable magnitude and importance—become visible on pom- 
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ree two of the consolations of his misery on the window-sill—a pipe and 
an oval box of Kirton's best tobacco. Another consolation, a little baby, 
in crying lustily in the bed. A cat and her kittens have made a comfort- 
uble couch on his coat. His sword, without a scabbard, and the blade some- 
what bent, lies on the floor. It is evident that he can dress in gallant array 
sometimes; but it is to be feared that the last time he went out with his 
sword by his side he got either into a squabble for the wall, or a broil at a 
enffec-houre, or in a night-cellar, and came home with his weapon thus 
damaged. Touschold utensils, mops and brooms, pails, and such matters 
are scattored here nud there; there is not a vestige of looking-glass; but 
over the chimney, with the Bible, teacnps and saucers, the loaf, and the 
little sauecpan for the baby's pap, there ina target studded with bonses, and 
which has evidently come from the property-room of nome theatre for which 
the poet han written.* Sqnalid, hopeless poverty is everywhere virible. 
The washing is done at home, a4 you may ace from the sleeves and ruffles 
and bibs, hung to dry over a line. A fencer's foil hay been degraded into 
rerving asa poker. ‘There isa cupacious cupboard, quite empty. Phe walls 
are naked; the roof is not watertight. <A little pewter porter measure 
stands on the chair by the bed-side; but when we remember the wealth of 
flagons, and rummers, and noggina, with which Hogarth heaps the fore- 
ground of some of the scenes in lis Progresses, we may opine, either that 
the poct is too distressed to he a good customer to the tavern, or that hia 
trust, like Rakewell's, is defunct, or that his potations are moderate, 

A Welch milkwoman—an execedingly gocd-looking, although strap- 
ping young person, the model, indeed, of a Blowsybella in Gay’s Pastorale, 
‘has come to dun the unhappy stanza-hammerer foramilk-seore. That atrong- 
Junged baby takes eo rouch pap! The milkwoman is comfortably dreesed. 
She wears high-heeled shoes and a coachwheel hat, and her petticoat is, 
doubtless, of the stontess homespun dyed in grain. She brandishes tho 
parison of different impressions of ILogarth's plates. Notably. there changes ara found 
in tho Rake's Progress (plate iv.); in the Four Parte of the Day [Evening] ; in the 
four plates of An Election (scone i.) ; in Beer Street and in Gin Lane. Most of the 
alterations were from afterthought, and in correction by Hogarth himeelf ; but efter his 
death, another important work, Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticiem, was auds- 


ciously garbled and pandied, to mit the circumstances of tho Johanua Southcote 
maavia, by Samael Ireland, 

™ Here a learned commentator acsures me that I am in error, and that the instra- 
ment I assume to be a target is, in reality, u “dare for larks,” or circular board with 
Pieces of looking-glass inserted, ured, on sunshiny days, for tho purposs of “ daring” 
or “ dazing ” larka from their high soaring flight to within n distance convénient for 
shooting or netting them, I nevor saw any dares for latks in this country, but they are 
common cnough abroad, where they aro yet neva hy sportermen and bird-fanciers to decoy 
larks. Tho “dare” Ihave seen reambles a cocked hat—or rhapeaw bras—in form, 
and is studded with bits of looking-glass, not convex, but cut in facets inwards, like the 
theatrieal ornnment cast in zinc, and called « “logic.” The actting is paluted bright 
red, and the fheets turn on pivots, and being sct in motion by a string attached to the 
foot, tho larks are sufficiently “ dared,” and come quito close over the fascinating toy. 
I don’t see what such an instrument shoald do in the garret af the Distressed Poet, apd 
adhere to my target theory. 
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awful tally; she expatiates on every notch on the board; she will have 
her pound of flesh, or her handful of coppers, for her pint of milk. T thinkI 
hear the poet'a pretty young wife striving to assuage the wrath of this angry 
milkwoman. Look at Mrs.Codrus’ simple, loving, lovable face—Fielding's 
Amelia all over. Surely a glance at that visage is enough, O you seller of 
ailk! Jt seems to ray, “ Think how clever my husband is. Even lords 
with blue ribands have complimented him. See how hard he works. He 
has been up all night, finishing that heroic poem, for which, when com- 
pleted, Mr. Osborne has promised him two pounds five shillings, a copy of 
Montaigne’s Essays, and an order on his tailor for a new cout. Indeed, 
we are sorely pushed. Our baby has been very ill, and stands in need 
of all the nourishment we can give it, Even our Jundlady has been kind, 
and iorbears to trouble us for the rent. Besides, Mr. Codrus has a tragedy, 
which he has sent to the managers, and——” And while she pours out 
these plaintive apologies the little woman is hard at work. Bhe ia a gen- 
tleman's daughter, I daresay. She has been tenderly nurtured. She thinks 
her hushand the bravest, kindest, cleverest of mankind ; and, upon my 
word, she is mending his pmallelothes. 

Perhaps the milkwoman was touched by the pretty face and soft voice, 
and forbore to dun any more that day. But the milkwoman’s dog has 
decidedly no pity for distressed poets, and putting his ugly head from 
behind her skirts, seizes with ravenous jaws on the acanty remains of yes- 
terday’s dinner, which had been put by on a plate. 

Just about this time, 1740-1741, young Mr. Horace Walpole is tra~ 
velling in Italy. He writes to his friend Mr. West, that he has passed a 
place called Radicofani. “ Coming down a atecp hill with two miserable 
hackneys, one fell under the chniso, and while we were disengaging him, 
a chaise came by with a person in a red cloak, a white handkerchief ou 
its head, and a black hat; we thought it a fut old woman, but it 
spoke in a shrill little pipe, and proved itself to be Senesino.” This 
Senesino, a soprano, clever enongh in his shrill piping, was the friendly 
rival of Farinelli, Both realized immense fortance in England. I don't 
#0 much grumble at Mr, Codrus’s wretched earnings, or at the ten guincas 
which Johnson (really) received for London; but 1 may in justice notice 
Mr. Walpole’s statement, that an Italian, the Abbé Vanneschi, and a cer- 
tain Rolli, were paid three hundred guineas for the libretto of an opera. Ay 
to the singers, Monticelli and the Visconti had a thousand gnincas for a 
season: Amorevoli had eight hundred and fifty, the “ Moscovita” ai. 
hundred, including “secret nervices”"—and I am entirely of the opinion 
of Doctor Panglosa concerning thia being the very best of possible worlds. 

So, I daresay, thought William Hogarth, when he could get enough 
bread and cheese for his hard work. You have heard already of the 
Four Parts of ths Duy, as having been designed by Hogarth for Jonathan 
Tyers of Vauxhall Gardens. ‘The auctioncers have persisted in proclaim. 
ing the pictures at old Vauxhall to have been by W. H.; but I repeat 
that they were not, and were probably the work of Frank Heyman or 
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of John Laguerre. Hogarth, however, subsequently completed a act of 
four finished oil pictures from his first sketches. Two, Aforning and Noon, 
were sold to the Duke of Ancaster for fifty-seven guineas. The Evening 
and Night were purchased by Sir William Heathcote for 64 guineas. 
The Abbé Vanneschi and the eminent Rolli would have turned up their 
noes at such remuneration. In 1738-9, the Four Parts of the Day were 
publiched in a series of plates of large dimenxionr, engraved mostly by 
Hogarth, but sometimes with the assistance of the Frenchman Baron. 

Amidst these constant labours, culminating in 1711 in the Znraged 
Musician and the Strolling Actresses Dressing in a Barn, Mogarth could 
find leisure for the production of his large oil picture, Tie Pool of Bethesda, 
of which perhaps the lesa said the better. Why did he not attempt some- 
thing in the style of the Brunnen des Jungen of Lucas Crannach? At 
all evcnta, @ plea may be put in for the painter, for that he presented the 
Pool of Bethesda, together with his equally unsatisfactory painting of 
The Good Samaritan, to St. Bartholomew's Mospital. This generous dona- 
tion took place not very long after he had published a very stinging cari- 
eature called The Company of Undertakers, reflecting with some severity 
on the chief notabilitics of the medical profession. The work is one of his 
broad, bold etchings; the motto, Ht plurina mortis imago. The heads, 
monstrous periwigr and all, are supposed to be portraitn; and it is pro-~ 
able that the originals of the gold-headed canes represented are to thia day 
reverently preserved in the Museum of the College of Physicians. Many 
of the portraits are, of course, through lapse of time, no longer recognizable ; 
but tradition points to the connterfeit presentments of the Chevalier John 
Paylor, the oculist, who was called “Liar Taylor,” from a romancing 
account of his life and adventures which he yublished; of Dr, Joshua 
Ward, commonly called “Spot Ward,” from the “port-wine fice” with 
which he was afflicted; of Dr. Pieree Dod, of St, Bartholomew's ; and of 
Dr. Bamber. The corpulent figure in the centre, with a bone in its hand, 
is designed for a female doctor, Mrs. Mapp, daughter to one Wallin. 
She was otherwise known as “Crazy Sally,” and uscd to travel about the 
country, re-setting dislocations by sheer strength of arm. The doctor in 
harloquin’s attire has been conjectured—but only conjectured—to be a 
quiz on Sir Hang Sloane. 

William Hogarth was now forty-three years of age, married, but 
childless; busy, cheerful, the foremost man among English artista, and 
with another kind of personal celebrity entirely and exclusively his own, 
Te never became rich, but his gains were large ; and he prospered, as he 
deserved, exceedingly. I rejoice that another chapter yet remaina to me 
wherein to depict my hero in his golden prime. Then, alas! must come 
the sere and yellow leaf—which comes to all. 
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A RHAPSODY FOR AUGUST. 


Ir 35 a blessed thought, all through the long work-day months of the catly 
put of the year, that, of we only Inve long cnongh, we must drift mto 
August For with August comes tomany tou-woin men—vy ould that it came 
to all!—one of God's best gifts to man—a hohday There 1s a lull in the 
mighty clitter of the machmay of bic, the great wheels are still, or they 
gyrate slowly and norelessly | How it hippens, at 5 bard to sry [and the 
harder the more you thmk about at, for man’s wants md man’s pasmons, 
which make work, aencycr still], Int the Autumnal Sabbath comcs round 
as surily as the shoitar days and the ycllowa  Icavca, and fiom the greit 
heart of the mctropolts we go cnt in sarch of a chccic hie and a fieeher 
atmosphere 

There 14, doubtless, a specrd Providenec dcerecing this, xo that even 
the delium of kings, out of which come the wrcstlings of nitions, 15 for a 
tume subducd; and thus the Ncstors of the State arc suffiicd, Lhe meaner 
men, to glow young aga m the heather and the tuamp-fuld = The Iagh 
Court of Parhament ats the examph, removes itscit fiom the sphere of 
ow weekly piayiis, and diffucs itself over vast cap imscs of country, m 
quest of new wisdom and new sttcngth, aud plustaful amusement, which 23 
both Then Justice tikes the bindage fiom her cycs, ltys down her 
scales, tuchs up ha flowing robes, and guds her«Jf for a walking tow 
half-way over Lurope, with a pipe in lez mouth = Lhe Lachange quickly 
follows suit. Commerce grows a moust che, ietmes tle wide-awahe, gocs 
sketching on the Rhine, and draws prtures of Chrenbrcitsteim, mstcad of 
billa of exchange And so ve all pow ournlyes out into the great 
reservoir of idicness—and w¢ do our appornted work thereby more surly 
than af we ploddcd all the time at our desks. 

We are commg to undcrstand this as a nation better than we once did ; 
but wo have not yet so hearty an appreciation of the tiuth, but that a few 
acflections on the subycct from an old icllow lke myself may have then 
‘uses just on the verge of autumn, What I have to pay 1s mainly in pramo 
of hohdaya. I have a becoming scnse of what 1s called the “dignity of 
Jabour,” but, more then that, I beheve that of all the Liesings ond 
bemgnitics of hfe, work 1s verily the gicatest. ‘The bread which we catn 
by the sweat of the brow, and biam-sweat 18 therein meludcd, 28 the 
aweetest that 1s cver eaten A dull life, and one that I would net carv to 
hve, would be a life without labour. So patent, sndeed, 28 thie—no uftin 
has 1t been demonstrated—that men not born to work, make work for 
themselves. Not Leing harnessed by the iion hand of Necenmty into the 
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go-cart of daily labour, they harness themselves into go-carta of therr own, 
and diag the burden afte: them as Iustily 2s the rest We envy one 
another blindly and ignorantly, nuther knowmg our neighbour's sore- 
nesses and suffurings, no: nightly appreciating beatitudes of ourown. We 
hwe all our joys amd sorrows—-God be praised for both '—and moe 
cqnally dispensed thin many care to whnowledge Torl-worn men, 
mdecd, will not rcadily behes< that therr Laid grinding work 15 foremost 
ain the catcgory cf thur blessings = Thcy know it 1s very casy and very 
pleasimt to be idle for 1 day, o: for a weck, perhips for a month but af 
thy were to tiy + hfe of idicncss they would find how hard 4 hfe it 1s 
‘The wise physiaiin, who zecommcnded Locuples, as 4 remedy for all his 
aches and pans, lus ¢ mscloss anwetics, lus aspeasties of temper, the gloom. 
aud desponduncy of Ins whole Ife, “to live upon 1 slullng a doy and 
can at,” prod the nich mms ulments to than yay depths, and pre- 
scubed the only cme fr such amagm ery distempere Let Loouples work 
and bk hippy Locuples bas, now 4 days, scme notin of thi, and 80 he 
works 1 [have sid, of lis own free will, turnmg lenJitor, and magrs- 
trite, and peor law gnirdim, uid ecloncl cf voluntecrs, and ecturmg to 
Mechanics’ Institutes, ind writing books and ertting profitable pliec, rf he 
e710, m the great ommbus of the State And whitem It wiser? Porat. 
thac wae no werk fii Loenpks there would Le no holdays 

Ant a thac can be no helidiys without werk, « ought there to be 
no wok withent holidays, the cne, mdccd a the nitual compl ment of 
the ether Tolem: ml acst, an fittmg prey rucns, ue the ecnditions of 
helthy ht = Lins evarybedy knews ind aduntys But there 1 a poo, 
work, conndly tdlmg ofcn hake im mens muds, wh h will net suffir 
them honcsth to believe and te deci, that xt 1 ws nmch the duty of min 
torcst as to Tabour We ne went, ma snethinz centumptibh wit of 
way, to apok,ize for our Hohdins, a thou h they ware no better than 
smill sing, delinquencies, ab atatiens, to bu compounded for by additional 
Jibow: and self daud But, aghtly ccnadered, 1st and umusaniat, on, 
am 3 word, hohdiys, we @ substintive put of the “whok duty of man,” 
and to neglect thit diy, ot to suffir cthers to neglect at, 14 no lus a aime 
Agunst our common minhocd than to suffia our enc? gics to 2un to wWiste 
in indiffiacnc. amd miction, md todo nothing {1 oureels cs or for mankind 
Have we any xght to ova cit om<lscs, 01 to ova dimk ourselves, or 
to over-anydhing-clee oursbes? Then whit right hue we to ovei-work 
ousclves? =“ Modaate pwsiong” says an old wutu, “me the best 
caprcsstons of humanity" Let thea be modcration, then, evcn in the 
pavsion for wok We must not wou out this nnghty tabernacle of the 
humm firme, this god-bke mtclcet cf man, by an unsecmly dunand on 
thur resources A very old proverb is thit about the bow, wluch is 
alwoy3 bent, but it 1 not ¢o old that meu in this ecneraton do not som ~ 
times requuc to be reminded of it ‘The Chincse have anothai proverb 
to the effict that om day 15 as good as thie, u you will only do the mght 
ihong at the night time The Chinese aie a wine people, and I hope that, 
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when we go to war with them, we shal! catch nome of their wisdom. It is 
not the time that he bestows upon his work, but the system which he 
carrics to it, and the energy which he infuses into it, that enables the 
workman to do his appointed business with success. 

I carry, to the best of my poor ability, these little fancies of minc into 
the practice of daily life. I work as hard as I can. My friends are 
pleased sometimes to say, very kindly, that they wonder I contrive to got 
through so much work. My answer, when the remark ia made in my 
own presence, most frequently is, that I do contrive it by playing as much 
asIcan. Iam getting on in years, and I speak more of the past than of 
the present, Dut man is never too old to play, by himself or by proxy; 
and the vicarious disportings of advancing age are not the least of the 
pleasures and privileges of man. If we cannot stand up at Lord's to tho 
catapultian howling of this gencration, mindful ns we are of the tines 
when Mr. Budd, not perhaps, without some pardonable ficlings of vanity 
derived from a consciousness of the perfect anatomy of hia lower linhs, 
kept wicket and “ lobbed " at the opposite stumps, in nankin shorts and pink 
rilk stockings: if we cannot venture to compete with ihe athletes of the 
different rifle-corps, who now go in for astonishing broad jumps, and high 
jumps, and hurdle races, and puttings and pickings-up of stoner, at the 
Crystal Palace, and other places of gregarious resort: we can at all 
events look on, and Jet our ashes sparkle up fiom contact with the fires of 
younger men; and cry, Viri puellis, &c., and live again im the energies of 
our boys. 

And if I take a holiday myself, whenever I can, without injury to 
others, 1 am no less minded to give the young people who serve wider 
me in the department of ber Majesty’s Government to which [am honow ed 
‘by belonging, a holiday whenever they ask for it. Ido not find that they 
take more holidays, or that they do less work than others, heeause I am 
willing to sit their convenience in puch matters, exhorting them, indeed, 
to go abroad when the sun shines, and to disport themselves in a clear 
atmosphere, I have one or two famous cricketera among my young 
gentlemen, of who exploits I am reasonably proud; and I am more than 
reconciled fur any little inconvenience to which I may be xnbjected in 
their absence, if I ree a good score opposite to their names in the papers 
next day. -There are new occasions for holidaya creeping in from that 
great volunteer movement which is now energizing the land. And surely, 
one would be wanting in a becoming sense of loyalty towards our Sove- 
reign Lady the Queen, to grudge # holiday to lusty youth desirous of 
perfecting himself in the riflc-exercise, by which our enemies, if we have 
any, are to be grievously discomfited and overborne. I have heard it said 
that it is liable to abuse, and that rifle-practice may be a cover for worKe 
practices, or a pretext for much unprofitable idling. And so is church- 
going, for the matter of that—and other excellent things, easily to be 
named—nusceptible of this kind of abuse. But the primary reflection 
which this suggesta to my mind is, that no one ought to need an oxcuse 
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for taking a holiday. If soviety were rightly constituted, holidays in the 
abstract would be so respectable and so respected, that they could derive 
no additional gloss or dignity from any adventitious circumstance of rifle 
movement, or royal birthday, or that famous national institution, the 
great Derby race. 

It may be imputed to me, I know, by the enemies of holiday-making— 
whereof there are, Iam afraid, thousands within a short distance of this 
Hill of Corn—that I am boasting only of giving holidays to servants not 
my own,—that I am Javish of other people's property. To this I am not 
minded to reply further than that I know what is best for her Majesty's 
service and for my own; and that in my own modest eatablishment, the 
domestica are never denied a holiday when they ask for one, and often 
prompted to take one when they do not ask. It is a smull matter for me 
to take my chop in Westminster on that day, or to carry some sandwiches 
to office in my pocket, that [ may forego the parade of dinner, and emanci- 
pate Mary, Jane, and Martha, for u day at the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham—an institution which, as an aid, not to say an incentive, to holiday- 
making, I hold in the highest esteem. Are they never to breathe the 
fresh air or to see the green Ienvor, because I pay them a yearly wage of 
from twelve to twenty pounds, and have some covenants with them on 
the score of tea and sugar? Are holidays only for heads of families— 
mastors or mistresses, as the case may be—and for the dumb animals who 
serve them? There are those, I know, who think them sheer imper- 
tinences, and esteem it dire presumption in menials to ask for holidays, 
even to sce their parents and tlcir little brothers and sisters, a few miles 
off. Is the love of kindred to be denicd to them no less than the love of 
nature? Cun any one really hope to get good service out of reasonable 
beings by stifling their natural instincts and silencing the voice of their 
hearts? God bo praised that there are some who think differently 
about obligations of this kind! There is my friend Loneyouchter, for 
example, tha kindest of human beings, and oue of the cleverest withal, 
who beat all his contemporaries, of whom I was one, in his younger days, 
with such facility, that it was only to be likened to tho case of “' Eclipse 
first, and the rost nowhere ;” he told me, the other day, in his pleasant 
villa, on the summit of one of the Norwood hills, that he had given his 
servants “‘ season-tickets” for the Crystal Palace. Whereupon, I honoured 
the man, even more thun I had done before. But mentioning the cireum- 
stance soon afterwards to a fair young girl, she described it as a “mad 
freak.” It appeared to me to be the sanest thing that had recently been 
brought to my notice. 

‘The sancst in all respects—sanity itself, and the couse of sanity in others. 
For surely the mens sana in corpore sano is promoted by harmless enter- 
tainment of this kind; and health and cheerfulness are the very foundation- 
stones of good service. If we think of nothing else, but of getting the 
largest possible amount of yearly work out of a human machine, we must 
take care not to keep it in motion from morning to night for three hundred 
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and atxty-five deyson the yerr It has often surprised me that men, who 
in their dealmgs with the brute creation bsve so clear an understanding of 
tha matter, should in their transactions with what horse-doctors some- 
‘what disparag:ngly call “the human subject,” exinbit so great a deficiency 
of common sense Happemng, a fiw wecks ago, to be travelling on the 
top of an omnibus bound for a rulway station m South Wales, I became 
the ughly anterested anditor of au anmated conversation between the driver 
of that public conveyance and two or three decently-drissed men on the scat 
behind hun, who might have been small fumers o: bulifla ‘The subjcct 
of discourse was primanly the «ale and prrchase of a curtain fast-trotting 
mare, very celebrated upon the road ‘lhe price given and the sums 
offered at different tamcs for the accomplishcd anmmu having been well 
duscussed, and hayinz cheitcd an amount of myate information “on the 
‘dest posmble authonty,” such as would hive done no discredit to the dis- 
cusmon ofan important lustore i question, the propertics and qualifications of 
the mare wue bought under acview Hucupon some diversities of apinion 
arose—but thero was wondcriul ign<cment npon one point, nimcly, that 
the mare had becn over workcd, and that she must be turned out for atime 
to act her nght on her legs agun = Whether bli t2iny would a comphsh 
& perfect cure, or whethe anything short of trmg would do it, appewed 
to be an open question, but at wis unmumously agicd thit the holidey 
waa the main thmg—and from paiticulus, the company on the coach- 
top bctook themsclycs to generis and dixcourcd fuclingly on the eruclty 
and folly of overnohing a gccd hors, of hecping lnm dw ws in hirneas, 
nstead of tuaning him cut sometimes to gis — Lo ail of wlach I mlently 
asscoted, for I remembercd that I had once bien “ pece wnt in this kind” 
myself, having x1dden ininy younger wd more thoughtlsdiyy, + willing 
horse to a rcmote railway stitien and back agun, ¢ dist ince in all of some 
two and twenty nules, so oft.n without tiking account of the strain upon 
the poor ammals system, that onc diy she suddenly, when many mica 
fiom any help, hioke out ty a pr fic sweat, drooped her he ad, and never 
recovered’ phe fualy brcke down in the midst of hor work—and I never 
think of the fact now without shame ind humilition 

But I opine that at did me zeod—thit at tanght me to think more 
reniously of my obhgiticns to man and be wst—for 1 believe that 1 never 
offended after this fashion agum I sympathived from my heat with 
all that was sad cn the subycct by the travclicrs on the Walsh omnibus, 
in the sunple quidrupcdal pcnse wham they wore jum to consider it; 
but I wonducd, at the same time, how 1% happens that, whilst the 
gcnerahty of mankind thoroughly undustand the subject in this senee, 
there are so many able and amisbk men wiwilling or incompetent to 
apply the very obvious principle to the larger concerns of human life It 
arke me to think that there are legions of excellent persona who would 
on no scoount overwork thar horms—who have a hivcly appreaation of 
the necemity of occasional weeks or months of rest—who know that to 
Grudge these periods of inactivity to their equine fisende 29, 1n proverbial 
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phrase, “ penny-wise and pound foclwh "——but who have neither the 
same tender copaciences nor the same shrewd senae to aid them in thar 
reletions with thoss who carry them along the highways and byways 
of busmess and domestic hfe, masters who refuse that to ther human 
dependant, in house or office, which they grant willingly to the “ beaste 
which persh ” 

Thad a fmendly duprtation on this subject the other day with my 
neighbour, M: Galloap, a great Itahan merchant in the city, » most 
worthy man, and the father of a very intercsting family I fear that 
I dad not auceeed in making him a convcrt to my views, but I know that 
T had the sympathies and best wwhes of lus sons and daughters, to nay 
nothing of hia amiable lady, and 1 was greatly encouraged by the earnest, 
mtelligent fwe of Little Cany Gallicap, who sate by and hstened to the 
discourse with evident approbation of the sentiments I cvprescd Indeed, 
I generally fund that my younger auditor are beat and soul on my ade 
The argument employcd upon the othu was mamly that of the laudator 
temporns acts This was not wont to be so much tulk about hohdeys 
thirty or forty years ago Loung mcn went to thur business early and 
returned lat. indeed, on forcign post mght» were often kept at their 
work tall close upon midmght It they were all, thcy went home, and 
the heads of largc houscs wire not wont to be ullberal to thum He had 
got on well enough an hi» younger days without holidiys , why should he 
take them in lus oldir? Why should not his sony do as their father 
had done before them? Why should thcy have shoiter work-days, and 
fewer of them, in the couse of the yea? And how was business to go 
on at cveryone went away? 

‘Lo this I obxived dufiucntilly, thu “everyone we a strong word 
And I ventured to allude to the system im force at the public offices, 
which provides for the continual picscnce of some etheunt ofbcer of a 
department, and ) ct cnables every onc to trke his hohdty at some tame or 
other of the ycar—a system which, as enabling yuuore to tel then way to 
Ingher dutics, has ats ums im another anse I alluded laughingly, too, to 
the famous saying of a cert un grcat st ttcesman, who alleged that he divided 
Tua business nto thice parts—one prt he did, another did iteif, and the 
thnd wes uot done at all But I pucised that public offices and puble 
mich were not held of much account by my opponent, and that my argu- 
ment gamed httle or nothing by a rmtarence to thum Indeed, he was 
pkased to observe, that 2f lus firm had done busses alr the manner of 
the pubhe offices, 1t would hive buen binkiupt long ago—a propomtion 
which I dd not dispute, but which I could not admit to be convincing 
agwast holidays. Indeed, nothing could ever convince me that it 1 not 
the duty of cvery cmploycr, grcat and small, to give bis workmen a 
reasonable nuinbu of holiduys in evuy year 

“And hate they not,” I may be ashod— ha not every workman in 
this Christian land ifty-two holidays im evury year?” Truly, there mm, 
for most of us, one holiduy wm every weeh—one day, set apart by God, and 
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given to man to keep it holy. It is the holiest of all holy days—a blessed 
day of rest; vouchsafed to us, apart from its spiritual uses, that we may 
re-create our exhausted energies. But “ recreation,” as it is popularly 
understood, is out of the category of orthodox things, Sunday is a day of 
routine—the best of all possible routines, it is true—but still we have our 
appointed duties ; and my idea of a holiday is that we should be emanci- 
pated from all routine; that we should have no appointed duties. Besides, 
who can really enjoy Sunday, when the ghastly image of Monday peers 
over its quiet shoulder? 

‘We have come now to look upon the word, in its ordinary acceptation, 
as something distinct altogether from ity etymological meaning, and are 
wont to associate it with ideas rather of n Bohemian or vagebondizing kind. 
of life, than of anything stationary and domestic. The right thing, indeed, 
is to “ go out for 2 holiday ;" to seck change of scene, and change of air, 
and change of action; to divest one’s-nlf of all the environments of work- 
day life; to enter, as it were, into a new state of being, a9 dora the grub 
when he eventnates into a butterfly, aul spreads his wings in the eunimer 
air, Grateful, indecd, ought this gencration to he for the benignant aid of 
steam, which affords unfailing facilities to holiday-makers secking change 
of acene and air, carrying them to remote places within an hour's epace, 
and suffering them to sce hundreds of miles of country, in a single day, for 
a few shillings. It is mo small thing that in these times « toil-worn 
artisan may transport himself from the stifling alley or the reeking court 
in which he lives, to the fresh, breezy coast of Brighton, for half-a-crown, 
end be carried home again for nothing. Or if he is not minded to go 
fo far a-field, there is the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, or the royal 
palace at Hampton Court, or the Rye Ifouse, famous in history for 
its plot, to all of which he may make pleasant excursions at a small 
charge, and travel out of himsvlf as thoroughly os though he were 
new-born, going back into a past, or onward into a futuro age, and 
forgetting all the wearing toil and carking anxiety of the present. There 
is nothing plessanter than the sight of a rnilway-train freighted with 
excursionists outward-bound, all radiant with the expectation of a day'a 
pleasure. And such may be seen now-a-days in the ontskirts of every 
large town on summer and autumn mornings; for London has no 
monopoly of such blessings. If the South has ita Brighton, the North has 
ite Scarborough ; and, indeod, it is easy everywhere to rush out of the 
smoke. I hear people who can take their month's holiday when they like, 
and travel by express traing, and get up extensive outfits for the occasion, 
with all sorts of claborate contrivances suggestive of nothing less than an 
expedition into Central Africa, sncer st these excursions, as things 
mobbisah ; but it seems to me that the sncerers arc the real snobe, and that 
L have acen, in first-class carriages, extensively got-up holiday-makers of 
‘both sexes, far more vulgar hecanse more pretentious, than tho poor Little 
Pippas of the silk mills treated by their admiring swains to half-a-crown's 

.air and green leaves in the pleasant country. And a ripe, 
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ich comfoit ought 2t to be to all who get their hohdays iegulaily every 
year, without Ict o: hindrance, and pahaps, without uyury to themslves 
and otheis, that the blsangs which they cnjuy are uow within tho reach 
of milhons Jess favoured by fortune than themsives And 1 hope, too, 
that they who looh up fiom the lowa strata of socuty at people sleeker 
than themselves, in richer puiple, and m finc ncn, do not grudge them 
then holidays, and say, “ What hive thcy to do wath such things? 16 not 
hic alla hobdyy to them?” Indeed, at 1s not, my fund Purple and 
fine ncn do not make hclidays, any more than they anike happmess, 
Let us ryore m the cyoyments of cach other Let us shake Lindy over 
the blessed pavilege of a few days? rests at sest of body, ci acst of 
mind? Whitimatikrst Bodily labour and mental labow, both have 
ther paivilegcs, and both have thar puns Let us not envy—lt ns 
honouz one another It ILind govs to Ryc Houce, md Herd to Wire- 
baden, for a holiday, ket us hope that cach 3s cqually benchted by the 
chauge, and equally thikful for at 

It the real wnt, the necd, of a hohday 34 to be measured by the enjoy - 
ment of at when xt comcs, I am snie that the upper ten thousand need at 
ay much as any mechanics in the Jind = DBelonng my cit to the muddle 
asses, can answer for thar approcaticn, aud 1 know tht thu 15 nothing 
keentr, To dwellcis m larg: towns, «specially m this great overgrown 
Bubylon of ours, there m o sense cf Uaycy ment am the sumpk escape 
into the country apart from the ocmtion of duly Inbom. How mtcnsely 
are the fast few days it the ser side cmcyed by all the membus of a 
London fanuly' 1 remember to have Jcaid 1 dew little boy, some mme 
ycars old, on the green Inll ade of a Welsh witciing-plie, say to Ins 
Avther, as hand-in-hand they clomb the ascent, “ Dear pips! this 19 so jolly, 
T can hadly behcve it to be true” And papa acsponded heartily, as 
though he thought :t with as much sincerity as las ul The fast pak 
flush of air and cxeicse was on the little boy's dubeate face, and his 
father’s nove had already hid a sunstiohc [Why will Phabus inwst on 
asailing the notes of us Londoners before ow checks 7] such as is nei 
dental to sudden crposme It was plainly to be githacd fiom the wide~ 
awake, the loose jacket, and the meipunt mousta he, that Paterfamlns 
was in for a month’s hohday, but I was concerned to see, soon afterwards, 
that the month's huhday had he to be brought to a premature close by 
his anjudicious temerity mm attempting to climb a iochy ascent by an 
insecure route, the surface of which, when oudway tothe summit, crumbled 
bineath hus fect, and weil mgh proupitited lum to the bettom. These 
are among the common incidents of the first diy’s hohdays; we gain 
Uxpetience and cautron ns we advance 

I should have been minded, if time and space had permitted, to lay 
down an this place some rula. for holiday-makers, but the crcumstances 
and conditions aic so various that 1t would take iather a small volume 
than the page 01 two at my disposal to legulate for such numerous dkvei- 
mea, To onc man the best condstions of a hohday are rolitmy taveling 
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and petfect indkcpendence; another is fain to take with Im wife and 
childicn, and sll bcolongmgs; a thud affects the compamonilup of a com- 
rade o1 ino, masculine and muscular, who can walk as many mica, smoke 
ua many «igus, and drink as much Bas ashimself Jonce takes a moor m. 
deotland, Johnson a prserve in Norfolk; Biown gots with Mis Biown 
and the Lttle Browns to Sc whorough, Robison ws off by lumeelf inte 
Wales, with a sketeh-book an hus pocket, and Jenkins departs with las 
young wile to the Rhindimd, happy asa hing For iny own put, F- 
well, no matter ; some hohdays ar betta thin others, but all hohdays aro 
good 

Lhave had some guesous fulucs an my diy—who has not? But I 
am not in the least discomuged by them =I went out for a walking tour 
mm the Home Counties, and spent tun days looking out of the windows of 
‘bad hotels in fouth-rate towns, gig at the inexhinstible ran shall 
never forget my sit to Llingollcn, and the woauther Ly which at was 
celebrated I yourneycd to the venerable eathcdial town of Silsbury, on 
«| pugrimage to my old school houx, and found an insignificant row cf 
tev-pound cottages on its sit ~My cxpenences, andecd, are acpicte with 
nuschanics of thishind = Csuy hohday-mnker must In prepared for than 
What matter? ‘They ae very disappointing whulst they last, but we bave 
our holidays all the same = We suy that we mght as well havo stayed at 
home ; but we ae sgnorant and ungiatciul whoa we sayso Ton an tauth, 
abstinence from work, hhcation fom the odmary cuvuonments of duly 
hfe, famibarity with new sights and soundy, and the admisuvn of new trans 
of thought, all confer upon us the benefits of a holiday, though the aminc- 
diate enjoyment may be scant We we better for at when we return We 
may not be conx1ous of the gam, but at in no key curtain it fds un 
out yeara afterwards, and for crcry diy of relaxation, gives us another 
week or another month of work = Is there nothmg im that, my frends? 
I have seen the strongist dames suddenly shattercd—the bughtert intel- 
lects suddenly dimmed And why? We hnow that God “rcatcd” after 
Lis work; and sball human weakness due tv do without it? Tt as wad 
to be a great and noble thaung—~ 

“To soom delights and live Jabouous days ” 
But the line, dexpite its patcimity, is altogether the greatest braggart and 
impostor that I know If we would live labouions days, we must not 
scorn dchghts It is by taking 4 full measure of-— 
* Delight m hitle things — 
‘The buoy ant child enrasing in the mau,” 

that we are enabled to do our appointed work Let us all hold fant to 
this, Let us have ow: harmless delights; kt uy have ow rest; let us 
have our holidays, 

Yes: here is dear old August come upon us, with its ripe hervests and 
its mper hohdaya; and let us welcome it with grateful hvarta. You and J, 
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and ehall we not be prepared to do somo more good work, by-and-by, 
when we hove playcd 2 little? 

Tt 14 time now to be pukinz up Think well about the mattcr, my 
fuculs Don't stat ma husy Leave no neglcetd datics behind to 
stare at you, with grim spictsal aspects, st odd quiet times, when there 1 
o lull m the cxertcment of tr = Many a hohd y, has been spoilt by a 
disturbing rccoll ction of some tlung that o1 ,ht toh We been done or pro- 
vided for before the hour of deputure A diy or two may be well spent, 
therefore, m quict thoughtful picpuation at home ‘Lake you time about 
u, and gocumly IF you Ic tye cvcrythin, to the Jist moment ind ptart 
in a fluster, your folly wall be sme to hn I yon out 

The futher mattar of dixous, but [ must hy down the pen, 
hopeful, however, that I miy be heard vzun upon this or some ec guite 
sulyect My Jast word of advice to holidiy mikers ay, thit they should 
never ful to amamber that at 15 amore ble std to give thin to recurve 
Tf they would cnjoy then own hehdiys thoryuzhly, and without any 
pickings of consucnet, they mnst cury with them the plasimt reflection 
that, to the best cf then alalty, they hue digannd, and ue prepared 
to dispense, the sane blood pravalige to othas Thae ae fow of us, 
grcat on small, who have uct m seme measure the powa cf Ga ineiprting: 
others ‘Lhe littl. mouse w the fble, at wril be remem] cred, released the 
great hon of the forcst "The muastur as s uccly less dependaut upon the 
rervint for lus hchdy thin the savant is uzen the master, Let us all 
Dear this su mind, md all help cnc incthar A ceed, healthy fechne ot 
ibis kind will do much te bridge cv the ov fl dism that yawns herman 
the rich and the por Let us, then, coccimage if to the utmest‘Tlus 
the best advice an old fillow cum give, md with at he may wall cow, 
revcientually, his plea for Holid1ys 
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oo 
UN SCRLEAS IN DINING-ROOWS 


Gt anpson of the late Rey Dr Paimrose 
(of Wtketicld, vicar) wrote me a hitle 
ncte from bis country hvying this morn- 
4 ing, and the hind fellow had the pre- 
1 | cmticn to waite, “No thom,” upon the 
<2 cnvclopc, so that cre I broke the seal, my 
amid might be rehcvcd of any anuety 
yo | lest the letter should coutamn one of thore 
heking stabs which are so painful to the 
} present gentle waiter You: emgraph, 
my dcu P, shows you kind and artless 
o niturc, but dont you sce it 1 of no use? 
Puple who ac bunt upon assassinatng 
4 Al { pom the manne: mentioned wall write 
N> thom" upon their envelopes too, 
ind you opca the cax, and presently out 
flues a porwncd sti ctto, which springs 
e iwwto 4 min4 bowm, and makes the 
ve wictch howl with ngwsh When the 
Dalits are ute a mim, they idept all sorts of dixguixs, pop ont on bun 
from all concer: able corners, and tip Ins muscrable shuulder Las wile w 
taken ill, lus swcethcart, who romuked hy lnillant, too bialhant appem- 
ance at the Hyde Park review, will mect him at Crcmorne, or where you 
will = ‘Ihe old furend who has cwed lim thit moncy the five years will 
neet him at so-:nd s ind piy By onc hut o other the victim 15 hooked, 
netted, landed, aul down ,1cs the basket hd It 1s not your wife, your 
sweetheart, your friend, who 2 guing to pry you Ita» Mr Nab the bmahif 
You hnow- jou dic ciught You are off in ac tb to Chanecry Lane 
You know, I<ay? Why should you huow? 1 make no manne of 
doubt you never were taken by ebuliff is your hic 1 never was I 
have been in two or three debtors’ yrisons, but not on my own account. 
Goodnesa be pruvd'! I mei you cmt ¢scrype your lot, and Nab only 
stands here metaphorically ay the w itchful, crrtain, and untiring officer of 
Mi Sheriff Fate Why, my de u Primrose, this moinmng along with your 
letter comes another, bearing the well known supersotiption of another old. 
fixend, which I open without the least suspicion, and what do I find? A 
few hnes fiom my fund Johnron, it 1s true, but they are written on & 
page covered with femimme handwriting “ Dear Mr Johnson,” says the 
waster, “I have just been perusing with dehght s most charming tale by 
the Archbishop of Cambray It 1s called Telemachvs; and I think it 
would be admirably suited to the Cornhell Magasme. As you know the 
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Editor, will you have the grevt kindness, dear Mr. Johnson, to commu- 
nicato with him personally (as that 1s much better than writing in 6 
roundabout way to Cornhill, and wa:thng goodness knows how long for an 
answer), aud stating my 1eadiness to tianslate this excellent and instruc- 
tive story I do not wish to breathe @ word ngamst Lovel Parsonage, 
Framley the Widower, or any of the novels which have appeared m the 
Cornhill Magazine, but I am swe Telemachus 1s as good as new to English 
readcra, and in point of interest and morihty fer” &c de ce 

There itis I am stabbed through Johnson He has Icnt hmulf to 
this attack on me He 25 wcak about women Other sthong men are 
Tle submits to the common lot, poor Allow In my reply I do not use 4 
woid of unkindness I write nm bick gently, that I fear Telemachus 
won't mut us Tie can and the Ictter on to his fau correspondent But 
however soft the answc1, 1 qucstion whether the wrath will be turned 
awiy “Will there not be a coolness butwcen him and the lady? and 1s 1t 
not posuble that henceforth her fine eyes will look with darkling glanccs 
upon the pretty orange covcr of ou Magazine? 

Certain wiiters, they say, have a bad opmmon of women Now am I 
very whimsical in supposing that thos disippomted cimdidate will be 
hunt at her reyection, and angry o1 cist down according to her natue? 
“ Angry, indeed!" says Juno, githering up her purple robes and royal 
ramment “Sorry, indeed!” cries Minciva, lacmg on her corslet again, 
and scowhng under hei helmct = (Limynne the well-known Apple cave 
has just becn argued and decided ) “ Ihut, forsooth 1 Do you suppow ne 
care jor the opmion of that hobnailed Jout of a Paris? Do you suppose 
that I, the Goddess of Wisdom, can’t make allowances for mortal ignorance, 
and am 40 base a9 to bear malice agamst a poor creature who kuows no 
better? You little know the goddess natwe when jou daie to mamuate 
that our divine munds aie actuated by motivis 90 base. A love of justice 
influences us We me above mum revenge We are too maguani- 
mous to be angry at the award of such a judge in favour of such a 
creature” And insthng cut then shirts, the ladies walk away togethe. 
‘This 19 all vcry well You arc bound to beheve them ‘They are actuated 
‘by no hostihty not they They bear no mahce—of couse not. But 
when the ‘lioyan war occurs presently, which side will they take? Many 
brave soula will be nent to Hades Hkctor will perish Poor old Priam’s 
bald numskull will be ciached, and Tioy town will burn, because Paria 
prefers golden-haned Venus to ox-eyed Juno and giey-eyed Minersa. 

The last Essay of this Roundabout Serice, dexmbmg the gnefis and 
museries of the editorial char, Was wutten, as the hind reader will acknow- 
Kedge, m a mild ond gentle, not in a warhke or satirical spt. I showed 
how cudgels were apphed , but, surely, the meek object of persecution hit 
no blows im return The beating did not burt much, and the porson 
asseulted could afford to keep his good-humour; sndeod, I aduured thas 
brave though ilogual ttle actress, of the T 2 D-bl-n, for he: fiery vin- 
dieation of her piofemion’s honour. I assure her I had no intention to tell 
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1—s—wall, Icé us say, monosyllablos—about my superiors: and I wish 
her nothing but will, and when Macmahon, (or sball it be Mulligan?) 
Rot d Irlande, cnds his thionc, I hope she may be appointed profesor of 
Enghsh to the princesecs of the oyal house §=Wuper—in former days—I 
joo hase nubtutcd, sometimes, a3 I now tlurk, unjustly, but always, I 
you, without poisonal rancom = Wluch of us has not adie woids to recall), 
shy pant johes to reget? Have you neva committed an impindence? 
llaye you ncver had a dispute, and found out that you wire wrong? fo 
much the wor for you Wor be to the man gia crort toujours avow 
sqwon Yas ange asnet ebif madness, but a pomment mur Ths 
lage 18 not a fiver-fit, bub v Llach poison inflaming him, distorting hi 
yudgment, disturbing his rest, canbittkaing lis cup, gnawing ut Ing 
plaswea, crwsing hin mere Quel sufiuung than over be cm anfict on hes 
army 0 ta belle morale’ As I wite i, 1 think about on o: two hte 
afius of my own There rs cld Dr Squacteso (he catamly ww very 
rule to mx, aud tha’s the fet), thae 36 Midamc Pomposa (and 
eatamly ha hdysinps Tchasow was about as col as evol could be) 
Nevar mand, cld Squacteso ucs¢2 mmd, Midunc Pomposit Here rst 
hind = Let us be finds, as we ones were, and hive no moe of thw 
7 ancour 

Thied hardly sent that Inst Round shont Pazar to the punter (which, I 
submit, wis Wwuttea am aj. ile and not uachastim fame of mud), 
when Saturday came, and with at, cf cause, my Saturday Rewew 1 
xamemba at Now Jork comme down to Inciktist at the hota one 
monung, iter 9 aatism hid ypeurd im the Nao lok Heald, in 
which an Jiwh water had given me a dressing fa a certain Iceture on 
Swit Ant my dear httle cnamy ci the 1 RD, whet were the oudgels 
am your little Gallet dowe ccmpucd to those noblo New York ehillclaghs? 
All through the Union the hicrary sons of Kun have marched alpeca- 
stock 3n Laud, and im cvcry city cl the States they cul cich other and 
cvaybody ds the finest names Having come to Incaktast, then, in the 
public room, I «at down, and ncc—th ut the uc pope opposite have all 
got New York Heralds im then hinds One dew hitle lady, whom I 
knew, and who site cp onte, gave a pretty blush, and popped her paper 
under the tablu-cloth [told her I bad had my wlappmg already m my 
own private zoom, and bogged ha to contimuc her 1eading I may have 
wud(igone ugenies, you sce, but cvay man who has ben bred at aa 
Fnghsh public nhool comes away fiom a puvate ntcrview with Dr. Buch 
with acalm, evcn a snuling face And tlus 18 not imposmble, when you 
are prepared §=Yeu aczew you cowage up—you go through the bussnens 
You come back and take your seat on the form, showmg not the least 
s)mptom of unensmess or of previous unpleasantina But to be caught 
waddenly up, and whipped m the borem of you fannly—to sit down 
to broakfast, and cast your :mnoc ut oye on a paper, and find, before you 
are aware, that the Saturday AMomtor «1 Black Monday Instructor haa 
howted you and is Isying on—that 15 indeed a trial. Or perhaps the 
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fanuly has looked at the dreadful paper beforehand, and weakly trics to 
hideit  “ Wheie 1 the Znetructor, 01 the Monier 9" way you“ Where 
1s that paper? * says mamma to one of the young ladies Lucy hamt it 
Fanny hasnt cn it Lily thinks thit the governow has it At last, 
out 16 18 brought, that awfal papa 1 Papa 1s amazingly tickled with the 
article on Ihomson, thmks thit show up of Jchnson 215 very hvcly , 
and now—huiven be good to us'—he his come to the autique on 
Iumaelf — Oi all tho rubbwh wluch wo hue hul from Mi Tombhing, 
we do protcst and vow that this last cartloud 1s” & Ab, poor Tomkins! 
——but most cf all, ah! poor Mrs lombuns, and poo. Emily, and Fanny, 
and Lucy, who have to sit by and sce paterfuislas put to the torture f 

Now, on this eventful Siturdiy, L did not cry, because it w19 not 0 

nich the I ditor es the Publisdicr of the Caninlt Mazasine who was 
Jnought out for ydroming, md it as wendatnl how gullintly cnc bears 
the musfortuncs of cncs ficnds  Lhat a waiter should be trken to tisk 
vbout his books, 15 fur, and he must alude the paisecr the censure = But 
thita publishea should be cuiticied tor hes dinneis, and for the cenver- 
sition which did not take place theit,—as thes tcler ible press pi ictice, 
legitimate johin., or honcuitle wafue? I hue not the honcur to 
know my nevi door neighl«m, but I mike no doubt that he 1ecerves his 
diends at duuur, L see lux wile and childicn pass ccnstantly, Leven 
Tnow the cures cf some cf the poople who call upon lnm, and could 
tall thar names = New, suppose hw xiv ints wore to full ame what the 
doings at¢ next doot, whe ccmes to din, what as eaten and said, ind £ 
wue to pubbsh an xcount ci these transieticns m a newepsper, L could 
wsurcdly get mency fir the aopat, Lut ought I to waite it, and what 
would you think cfme for ding « ? 

And, appose, Mr Situdiy Reviewar—ycu cerwor merum, you who 
pique yourmif (and yustly and honow ibly an the mam) upon your cha~ 
1uter of gentleman, as well aa cf waita,,—susy cx, ort thet you ycurselt 
myvcnt and imdite absuid twiddie about genticuen’s priv tte meetings and 
transactions, but pick this wretch girbagc out of a New York street, 
and hold 2t up for your rcvdurs’ unusement—dont you think, my 
ducod, that you mght have leen betta employ? Hut, in my Satur. 
day Revco, and m an Amaican paper sub quently «ent to me, I light, 
astomshad, on an account ot the dinncis of my friend and pubhsher, which 
aie deyoribed as “tremendously heasy,' cf the convernation (which does 
not take place), and of the guests asxmbicd it the tcble 2 am utfurmed 
that the proprictor of the Cornhill, and the host on these occamony, 18 “a 
very good man, but totally unread ,’ and that ou my asking him whether 
Dr Johnson was dimng bulund the sorcen, he «ud, “ God bless my soul, 
my dear sor, thcre’s no peison by the name of Johnson heie, nor any one 
pehind the srcin,” and that s 1ont of laughter out him short Iam 
unformed by the same New York coricepondent that I have touched up & 
contributer’s artul., that I once id to a lilermy gentleman, who was 
ploudly pomting to an anonymous article as his wasting, “ Ab! I thought 
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I recognized your hoof in it.” Iam told by the eame authority that the 
Gornhill Magazine “showa symptoma of being on the wane," and having 
sold nearly a hundred thousand copica, he (the correspondent) “should 
think forty thousand was now about the mark." Then the graceful writer 
prssea on to the dinners, at which it appears the Editor of the Magazine 
“ig the great gan, and comes out with all the geniality in his power." 

Now suppose this charming intelligence is untrre? Suppose the pub- 
lisher (to recall the worda of my friend the Dublin actor of last month) is 
a gentleman to the full as well informed as those whom he invites to his 
tnule? Suppose he never made the remark, beginning—‘ God bless my 
soul, my dear sir,” &c., nor anything resembling it? Suppose nobody 
rohred with laughing? Suppose the Editor of the Cornhill Magagine 
never “touched up” one single lino of the contribution which bear 
“ yaarks of his hand?" Suppose he never said to any literary gentleman, 
“TY recognised yon hoof” in any periodical whatever? Suppose the 
40,000 subscribers, which the writer to New York “considered to bo 
about the mark,” should be between 90,000 and 100,000 (and as he will 
have figuroa, there they are). Suppose this back-door gossip should be 
utterly blaudering and untrue, would any one wonder? Ah! if we had 
only enjoyed the happiness to number this writer among tho contributors 
of our Magazine, what a cheerfulness and easy confidence his presence 
would impart to our mectinga} Je would find that “poor Mr. Smith” 
had heard that recondite anecdote of Dr. Johnson behind the screen; and 
ae for “the great gun of thone banquets,” with what geniality should not 
I “come out” if I bad an amiable companion close by me, dotting down 
my conversation for the New York Times! 

Attack our Looks, Mr. Correspondent, and welcome. They are fair sub- 
jects for just censure or praise. But woe Le to yon, if you allow private 
rancours or animonities tu mfluence you in the discharge of your public 
duty. In the little comt where you are paid to sit as judge, as critic, 
you owe st to your employers, to your conscience, to the honour of your 
calling, to deliver just seutences; aud you shall have to answer to heaven 
for your dealings, ae surcly as my Lord Chief Justice on the Bench. The 
Aiguity of letters, the honour of the literary calling, the slighta put by 
houghty and unthinking jcople upon literary men,—don't we hear out- 
cries upon thess subjects raised daily? As dear Sam Johnson sits behind 
the screen, too proud to show his threadbare coat and patches among 
the more prosperous brethren of his tradc, there is no want of dignity ia 
him, in that homely image of labour ill-rewardcd, genius as yet unrecog- 
nized, independence sturdy and uncomplaining. But Mr. Namelom, behind 
the publieher’a screen uninvited, peering at the company and the meal, 
catching up scraps of the jokes, and noting down the guests’ behaviour 
and conversation,—what a figure his is! Allon, Mr. Nameless! Put up 
your notebook; walk out of the hall; and leave gentlemen alone who 
would be private, and wish you no harm. 
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The Sour Georges. 


SKETCHES OF MANNERS, MORALS, COURT, AND TOWN LIFE. 


Wl.—~Gxorgs THE THIRD. 


CE have to glance over sixty 
years in as many minutes. To 
read the mere catalogue of cha- 


racters who figured during that 
long period, would occupy our 
allotted time, and we should 
have all text and no sermon, 
England has to undergo the re- 
yolt of the American colonies; 
to submit to defeat and sepa- 
ration; to shake under the vol- 
eano of the French Revolution ; 
to grapple ond fight for the life 
with her gigantic enemy Napo- 
leon; to gasp and rally after 
that tremendous struggle. The 
old society, with its courtly 
splendoura, haa to pass away; 
generations of stateamen to rise 
and disappear; Pitt to follow 
Chatham to the tomb; the 
memory of Rodney and Wolfe 
tw be superacded by Nelson's and Wellington's glory ; the old poeta who 
unite us to Queen Anne's time to sink into their graves; Johnson to die, 
ond Scott and Byron to arise; Garrick to delight the world with his 
daasling dramatic genius, and Kean to leap on the stage and take pomos-}! 
sion of the astonished theatre. Steam has to be invented; kings to be 
beheaded, banished, depoaed, restored; Napoleon to be but an episode, 
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and George III. is to be alive through all these varied changes, to acoom- 
pany his people through all these revolutions of thought, government, 
society ; to survive out of the old world into ours. 

‘When I first saw England, ahe wos in mourning for the young 
Princess Charlotte, the hope of the empire. 1 came from India aa a child, 
and our ship touched at an island on the way home, whore my bluck 
servant took me a long walk over rocks and hills until we reached b 
gorden, where we saw o man walking. “That is he,” said tho black 
man: “that is Bonaparte! le eats three shecp every day, and all the 
little children he can lay hands on!” ‘There were people in the British 
dominions besides that poor Caloutta serving-man, with an equal horror 
of the Corsican ogre. 

With the same childish attendant, I remember peeping through the 
colonnade at Carlton llouse, and secing the abode of the great Princo 
Regent. I can see yet the Guards pacing before the gates of the place. 
‘The place? What place? ‘The paluce exists no more than the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar. It ia but a name now. Where be the sentries who 
used to sulute as the Royal chariots drove in and out? The chariota, with 
the kings inside, have driven to the realms of Pluto; the tall Guards have 
marched into darkness, and tho cchoes of their drums are rolling in Hades. 
Where the palace once stood, a Lundred little ohildten are paddling up 
and down the steps to St. James's Purk. A soore of grave gentlemen ore 
taking their tea at the Athenoum Club; as many grisly warriors are 
gmrizoning the United Service Club opposite. Pall Mall is the great 
social Exchange of London now—the mart of news, of politica, of scandul, 
of rumour—the English forum, so to speak, where men discuss the lost 
@espatch fron the Crimea, the lust speech of Lord Derby, the next move 
of Lord John. And, now and then, to a few antiquarians, whose thoughts 
are with the past rather than with the present, it is a memorial of old 
times and old people, and Pall Mall is our Palmyra. Look! Abowt this 
spot, Tom of Ten Thousand was killed by Keai tk's gang. In that 
great red house Gainsborough lived, and Culloden berland, Goorge IiI.'s 
uncle. Yonder is Sarah Marlborough’s palace, just as it stood when flat 
termagant occupied it. At 25, Walter Scott uscd to live; at the 
house, now No. 79, and occupied by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, resided Mra. Eleanor Gwynn, comedian. 
How often has Queen Caroline's chair isaued from under gonder arch ! 
Ali the men of the Georges have passed up and down the direct. It haa 
seen Walpole's chariot and Chatham’s sedan; and Fox, Gibbon, Shoridun, 
on their way to Brookes’s; and stately William Pitt stalking on the arm 
of Dundas; and Hanger and Tom Sheridan reeling out of Raggett’s; and 
Byron limping into Wattier’s; and Swift striding out of Bury Streets 
and Mr, Addison and Dick Steele, both perhaps no little the better for 
liquor ; sad the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York olattering over 
the pavement; and Johnson counting the posta along the streets, after 
dawdling before Dodsley’s window; and Horry Walpole hobbling into his 
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earrlage, with a gimerack just bought out af Christic'n; and George 
Selwyn sauntering into White's. 

In the published letters to George Selwyn we get # mass of corre- 
spondence by no means so brilliant dhd witty as Walpole’s, or so bitter 
and bright as Hervey’s, but aa interesting, and even more descriptive of 
the time, because the letters are the work of many hands. You hear more 
voices speaking, as it were, and more natural thon Horace’s dandified 
treble, and Sporus’s malignant whisper. As one reads the Belwyn letters 
as one looks at Reynolds's noble pictures illustrative of those magni. 
ficent times and voluptuous people~-one almost hears the voice of the deud . 
past; the langhter and the chorus; the toast called over the brimming 
cups; the shout at the racccourse or the gaming-table; the merry joke 
frankly spoken to the laughing fine Indy. Now fine those Indies wore, 
those lndies who heard and spoke such coarao jokes; how grand thoac 
gentlemen ! 

I fancy that peculiar product of the past, the fine gentleman, has 
almost vanished off the face of the earth, and is disappearing like the 
beaver or the Red Indian. We can't have fine gentlemen any more, because 
we can’t have the society in which they lived. The people will not obey: 
the parasites will not bo as obsequious as formerly: children do not go 
down on their knees to beg their parents’ blessing: chaplains do not aay 
grace and retire before the pudding: servants do not say your honour and 
your worship at every moment: tradesmen do not stand hat in hand as 
the gentleman passcs: authors do not wait for hours in gentlemen's ante- 
rooms with a fulsome dedication, for which they hope to get five guineas 
from his lordship. In the days when there were fine gentlemen, Mr. Secre~ 
tary Pitt's under-secretarics did not dare to ait down before him; but 
Mr. Pitt, in his turn, went down on his gouty knecs to George IL; and 
when George IIE. spoke a few kind words to him, Lord Chatham burst 
into tears of reverential joy and gratitude; 80 awful was the idea of the 
monarch, and no great the distinctions of rank. Funcy Lord John Rumell 
or Lord Palmerston on their knees whilst the Sovereign was reading a 
despatch, or beginning to cry because Prince Albert said something civit! 

‘At the zocession of George ILL, tho patricians were yet at the height 
of their good fortune. Society recognized their superiority, which they 
‘themselves pretty calmly took for granted. They inherited not only titles 
and estates, and scats in the House of Peers, but seats in the House of 
Commons. There were a multitude of Government places, and not merely 
these, but bribes of actual 5002. notes, which members of the House took 
not much shame in assuming. Fox went into Parliament at 20: Pits’ 
wos just of age: his father not mach older. It was the good time for 
Patricians. Small blame to them if they took and enjoyed, and over. 
enjoyed, the prizes of politics, the pleasures of social life, 

In these letters to Selwyn, we are made acquainted with a whole 
society of theses defunct fine gentlemen: and can wateh with » curio 
interest a life,-which the novel-writers of thet time, I think, have somes 
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touched upon. To Smollett, to Fielding even, s lord waa a lord: s 
gorgeous being with a blue ribbon, a coroneted chair, and an immense 
star on his bosom, to whom commoners paid reverence. Richardson, a 
man of humbler birth than eithé? of the above two, owned thet he was 
ignorant regarding the manners of the aristocracy, and besought Mra, Don~ 
nellan, a lady who had lived in the great world, to examine a volume of 
Sir Charlea Grandison, and point out any errors which she might see in this 
perticular. Mrs, Donnellan found so many faults, that Richardson changed 
colour; shut up the book; and muttered that, it were best to throw it in 
the fire. Here, in Selwyn, we have the real original men and women of 
foahion of the early time of George Il. We can follow them to the new 
club at Almack’s: we can travel over Europe with them: we can accom- 
pany them not only to the public places, but to their country-houses and 
Private society. Here is a whole company of them ; wits and prodigals; 
some persevering in their bad ways; scme repentant, but relapsing ; beau~ 
tiful ladies, parasites, humble chaplains, led captains. Those fair creaturcn 
whom wo love in Reynolds's portraits, ond who still look out on us from 
his canvasscs with their swect calm faces and gracious siniles—those fine 
gontlemen who did as the honour to govern us; who inherited their 
boroughs: took their case in their patent places; and slipped Lord North's 
bribes vo clegantly under their rufiles—we make sequaintance with o 
hundred of these fine folks, hear their talk and laughter, read of their loves, 
quarrela, intrigues, debts, duels, divorces; can fancy them alive if we read 
the book long enough. We can attend at Duke Hemilton’s wedding, avd 
behold him marry his bride with the curtain-ring: we can peep into her 
poor sister's death-bed : we can sce Charles Fox cursing over the cards, 
or March bawling out the odds at Newmarket: we can imagine Burgoyne 
tripping off from St. James's Street to conquer the Americans, and slinking 
‘back into the club somewhat crestfallen after his beating : we can sec the 
young king dressing himself for the drawing-room and asking ten thou- 
sand questions regarding all the gentlemen: we can have high life or low, 
the struggle at the Opera to behold the Violetta or the Zamperini~-tho 
Macaronics and fine ladies in their chairs trooping to tho masquerade or 
Madame Cornelys's—tho crowd at Drary Lane to lock at the body of 
Miss Ray, whom Parson Hackman has just pistolled—or we can peep into 
‘Newgate where poor Mr. Rice the forger is waiting his fate and his supper. 
‘You need not be particular about the sauce for his fowl,” saya one turn- 
key to another: “for you know he is to be hanged in the morning.” 
* Yea,” replies the second janitor, “but the chaplain sups with him, and 
he is « terrible fellow for melted butter?” 

Selwyn has a chaplain and parasite, one Dr. Warner, than whom 
Plautus, or Ben Jonson, or Hogarth, never painted a better character. 
In letter aftor letter he adds fresh atrokes to the portrait of himaslf, and 
completea a portrait not a little curious to look at now that the man has 
‘Pemed away ; all the foul pleasures and gambols in which he revelled, 
Played out; all the rouged faces into which he leered, worma and skulle; 
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all the fine gentlemen whose shoebuckles he kissed, laid in their coffins 
‘Ths worthy clergyman takes care to tell us that he does not believe in 
lus religion, though, thank heaven, he 1s not so great a rogue as a lawyer, 
Ho goes on Mr Selwyn’s errands, any errands, and 1s proud, he eays, to 
be that gentleman's proveditor He waits upon the Duke of Queensberry 
—old Q—and exchinges pretty sto1es with that arstomat. He comes 
home “after a hud day's christenng,” os he says, and writes to lis 
patron before sitting down to whist and partridges for supper He revels 
in the thoughts of ox-cheek and bw gundy—he 13 a bowtacus, upioarious 
parnaite, licks hig master’s rhoes with cxplosiona of laughter and cannmg 
sm ick and gusto, and likes the taste of that blacking as much as the best 
clmet am old Q’s cellir He hw Rabdlusa and Hoisce at bis gieasy 
fingaw’ ends Tc 15 mexpresibly mean, cunrously jolly, kindly and good- i 
natured iu secrot—a tender-hearted knive, not a venomous lichspittle 
Jesse says, thit at Ins chapel m Long Acte, “he attamed a conaidersble 
populatty by the pleasmg, manly, and eloquent style of his dehvery ” 
‘Was infidehty endume, and comuption in the an? Around a young 
king, buroself of the most exempluy li and undoubted puty, hved a 
cout sooty as dissolute as om country ever hnew George I's bad 
motala bore then fimt in George 11f s euly years, as I beheve that 
a knowledge of thit good min example, Ins modcration, hus frugal 
aimpheity, and God fring life, tnded infmtly to amprove the morals 
of the countiy and muify the whole nation 

Afta Whiner, the most intresting cf Sclwyn's coizespondenta 18 the 
Earl of Cathsk, grandfather of the amiable nobleman at present Viceroy 
m Ireland ‘The grandfather, too, was ish Viceroy, having previously 
‘been treasurer of the kings household , and, n 1778, the princ:pal com- 
muemoner fo. treating, consulting, and agiecing upon the means of quiet~ 
ing the divisions subsisting in his myesty’» colomes, plantations, and 
possessions m North Amenca You may zcad hrs lordship's mansfestoes 
am the Royal Now York Gasette He returned to England, having by no 
means quicted the colonies, and speedily afterwards the Royal New York 
Gazette somehow ceased to be published 

This good, clever, hind, Inghly-brod Lord Carlisle was one of the English 
fine gentkmen who was well-mgh rumed by the awful debauchery and 
eatravagance which prevailed in the great Enghsh society of those days, 
‘Ita digsolntencss was awful; at had swarmed ove: Europe after the Peace; 
it had danced, and raced, and gambled in all the courts It had made ata 
‘bow at Versailles; 1t had run 2ta horses on the plan of Sablons, near 
‘Pau, and created the Anglo-mama theie 1t had exported vast quantities 
of pictures and marbles fiom Rome and Florence : it had rumed :teelf by 
building great galleries and palaces for the reception of the statues and 
pictures. 2t had brought over smgig-women and dancimg-women from 
all the operas of Europe, on whom my loids lavished ther thousands, 
whilst they left their honest wives and honest children languishing in the 
Jonely, deserted splendowrs of the castle and park at home, 
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Besides the great London society of those days, there was another 
‘unacknowledged world, extravagant beyond measure, tearing about in the 
pareuit of pleasure; dancing, gambling, drinking, singing; meeting the 
real society in the public places (at Ranclaghs, Vauxhall, and Kidottos, 
about which our old novelists talk so constantly), and outvying the roal 
leaders of fashion in luxury, and splendour, and beauty. Yor instance, 
when the famous Miss Gunning visited Paris as Lady Coventry, where 
she expected that her beauty would meet with the applause which had 
followed her and her sister through England, it appears sho was put to 
flight by an English lady atill more lovely in the eyes of the Parisians. 
A certain Mrs. Pitt took a box at the opera opposite the countess; 
and was so much handsomer than her Jadyship, that the parterre cried 
out that this was the real English angel, whereupon Lady Coventry 
quitted Paris in s huff, The poor thing dicd presently of consmption, 
accelerated, it was said, by the red and white paint with which she 
plastered those luckless charms of hers, (We must represent to our- 
selves all fashionable female Europe, at that time, os plastered with 
white, and raddled with red). She left two daughters behind her, 
whom Qcorge Selwyn loved (he was curiously fond of little children), 
and who are described very drolly and pathctically in these letters, in 
their little nursery, where passionate little Lady Fanny, if sho had not 
good cards, fung hera into Lady Mary's fxce; and where thuy sate con- 
spiring how they should receive a new mother-in-law whom their papa 
presently brought home. They got on very well with their mother-in-law, 
who was very kind to them; and they grew up, and they were married, 
and they wero both divorced sfterward»—poor little souls! Poor painted. 
mother, poor society, ghastly in its pleasures, its loves, its revelrica ! 

As for my lord commissioner, we can afford to speak about him; 
because, though he wasa wild snd weak commissioner at ono time, though 
he hurt his estate, though ho gambled and lost ten thousand pounds at 
& sitting—“ five times more” sys the unlucky gentleman, “than I ever 
lout before;" though he swore le never would touch a card again ; and 
Yet, atrange to say, went back to the table and lost still more: yot ho 
repented of his errors, sobered down, and became a worthy peer and a 
good country gentleman, and returned to the good wife and tho good 
children whom he bad always loved with tho best part of hia heart, He 
hhad married at one-and-twenty. He fouud himself, in the midst of a dis~ 
solute society, at the head of a great fertuno. Forced into luxury, and 
obliged to be a great lord and a great idler, he yielded to somo temptations, 
and paid for them a bitter penalty of manly remorse; from some others 
he fled wisely, and ended by conquering them nobly, But le alwaya bad 
the good wife and children in his mind, and they saved him. “I an very 
glad you did not come to me the morning I left London,” he writes to 
G. Selwyn, aa he is embarking for America. “1 can only say, I nover 
knew till that moment of porting, what grief was.” There is no parting 
now, where they are, The faithful wife, the kind, generous gentleman, 
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have left a noble rece behind them: an inheritor of his name and titles, 
who is beloved as widely as he is known; a man most kind, scoomplished, 
gentle, friendly, and pure; and fomale descendants occupying high stations 
and embellishing great names; some renowned for beauty, and all for 
spotless lives, and pious, matronly virtues. 

Another of Selwyn’s correspondents is the Earl of March, afterwards 
Duke of Queensberry, whose life Jasted into this century; and who cer- 
tainly as earl or duke, young man or greybeard, was not an ornament to 
any possible society. The legends about old Q. me awful. In Selwyn, 
in Wraxall, and contemporary chronicles, the observer of human natare 
may follow him, drinking, gambling, intriguing to the end of his career ; 
when the wrinkled, palsied, toothless old Don Jnan died, as wicked and 
unrepentant as he had been at the hottest season of youth and passion, 
There is a house in Picendilly, where they used to show a certain low 
window at which old Q. sat to his very last days, ogling through his senile 
glasses the women as they passed by. 

There must have been a great deal of good about this lazy, sleepy 
George Selwyn, which, no donbt, is act to his present credit. ‘ Your friend- 
ship,” writes Carlisle to him, ‘is so different from anything I have ever 
met with or secn in the world, that when I recollect the extraordinary 
prooft of your kindness, it secms to me like a dream.” ‘I have lost my 
oldest friend ond acquaintance, G. Selwyn,” writes Walpole to Miss 
Borry : “I really Joved him, not only for his infinite wit, but for a thou- 
sand good qualities.” I am glad, for my part, that such a lover of cakes 
and ale should have had a thousand good qnalties—that he should have 
‘been fiiendly, generous, warm-hearted, trustworthy. “I rise at aix,” 
wuites Carlisle to him, from Spa (a great resort of fashionable people in 
our ancestors’ days), “play at cricket till dinner, and dance in the evening, 
till I can scarcely crawl to hed at eleven. There is a life for you! You 
get up at nine; play with Raton your dog till twelve, in your dreming- 
gown; then creep down to White's; are five hous at tablo; sleep till 
aupper-time; and then make two wretches carry you in # sedan-chair, 
with three pints of claret in you, three miles for a shilling.” Occasionally, 
inatend of slecping at White's, George went down snd snoozed in the Howse 
of Commons by the side of Lord North. He represented Gloucester for 
many years, and had a borough of his own, Ludgershall, for which, when 
ho was too lazy to contest Gloucester, he ent himself, “I bave given 
directions for the election of Tudgershall to be of Lord Melbourne and 
myeelf,” he writes to the Premier, whose friend he was, and who was 
himself ss sleepy, as witty, and ns good-natured as George. 

If, in looking at the lives of princes, courticre, men of rank and fashion, 
‘we must perforce depict them as idle, profligate, and criminal, we must 
make allowances for the rich men’s failings, and recollect that we, too, 
wore very likely indolent and voluptuous, had we no motive for work, a 
mortal's natural taste for pleasure, and the daily temptation of a large in» 
come. ‘What could s great peer, with s great castle and park, and a great 
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fortune, do but be splendid and idle? In these letters of Lord Carlisle's 
from which I have been quoting, there is many a just complaint made by 
the kind-hearted young nobleman of the state which he is obliged to keep; 
the magnificence in which he must live; the idleness to which his porition 
as a pecr of England bound him. Better for him had he been a lawyer 
at hie desk, or # clerk in his office;—a thousand times better chance for 
happiness, education, employment, security from temptation. A few yents 
since the profession of arms was the only one which our nobles could 
follow. The church, the bar, medicine, literature, the arts, commerce, 
were below them. It ix to the middle clasa we must look for the safety of 
England : tho working educated men, away from Lord North's bribery in 
the senate; the good clergy not corrupted into parasites by hopes of pre- 
ferment; the tradesmen rising into manly omilence; the painters pursuing 
their gentle calling; the men of Ictters in their quict studica; these are 
the men whom we love and like to read of in the last age. How simall 
the grandces and the men of pleasure look beside them! bow contemp- 
tible the story of the George LIT. court squabbles are beside the recorded 
talk of dear old Johneon! What is the grandest entertainment at Winduor, 
compured to a night at the club over its modest cups, with Percy, and 
Tangton, and Goldsmith, and poor Bozzy at the table? I declare I think, 
of all the polite men of that age, Joshua Reynolds was the finest gentlo- 
wan, And they were good, as well as witty and wise, those dear old 
frionds of the past. Their minds were not debauched by exces, or effe- 
minate with luxury. They toiled their noble day’s labour: they rested, 
and took their kindly pleasure: they cheered their holiday meetings with 
generous wit and hearty interchange of thought: they were no prudes, 
but no blash need follow their conversation: they were merry, but no 
riot came out of their cups. Ah! I would have liked » night at the 
‘Turk's Head, even though bad nows had arrived from the colonics, and 
Doctor Johnson was growling against the rebels ; to have aat with him 
and Goldy; and to have heard Burke, the finest talker in the world; 
and to have had Garrick flashing in with a story from his theatre !—I like, 
I my, to think of that society; and not merely how pleasant and how 
wise, but how good they were. 1 think it was on going home one night 
from the club that Edmund Burke—his noble soul full of great thoughts, 
be sure, for they never left him ; his heart full of gentlencss—was accosted 
by @ poor wandering woman, to whom he spoke words of kindness; and, 
moved by the tears of this Magdalen, perhaps having caused them by the 
good words he spoke to her, he took her home to the house of his wife and 
children, and never Jeft her until he bad found the meana of restoring her 
to honesty and Inbour. O you fine gentlemen! you Marches, and 
Belwyns, and Cheesterfields, how amall you look by the side of these great 
men! Good-natured Caslisle plays at cricket all day, and dances in the 
evening “till he can scarcely crawl,” gaily contrasting his superior virtue 
with George Selwyn's, “carried to bed by two wretches at midnight 
with three pints of claret in him.” Do you remember the verscs—the 
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sacred voises—which Johnson wrote on the death of lus humble find, 
Levctt? 
«Wall turd tmongh many a vayimg yeas, 
Sco Levett to the grive deseend , 
Of ious, snnoeent, sincere 
Of Guy ficndless name the find 
“In misery 4 darkest enverm ki wn, 
Ths u cfal cue was ever nigh 
Where hoy cless ang ush ome Ttle 1 an 
An1 loucly want retucd to dl 
* No summo wm belly clad Lia 
No petty gun stunts 1, 
Lhe mxdcst wants cfev ry div 
Lhe tol of very dey a hcl 
“Ms satus willed thease va ort 
Daan de ay me not ft yvcil 
Anteme the Ttand™ Gf md 
Vis single talent well ¢ ny T vc 


Whicse name Jocls the brightest now, that cf Queensbury the wouthy 
dukc, cz Sclwyn the wat, or Teveté the peor physuiin? 

1 hold cld Jobnson (and shall we nt prdca Junca Bowall some 
11029 for cmbalinmg him {cr us?) to be the ere it supporter cf the Bntish 
monwchy and church dunn the Jast 13.—Fitter thin whole benches ot 
Tishops, better thin Pitts, Norths, and the gicit Burke Iumaclf  Jolinson. 
hid the cu of the nation Ius womcn« suthonty 1conciled at to loyalty, 
ind shamed at out of aschgon = =Whea George LIT talked with ium, and 
the people head the greit author's gocd opimen of the sovcreign, whol 
generations rallied tothe hing Johnson was2c1 cred a» 2 sort of oracle , and 
the oracle declaicd fr church and hing = Wht a humanity the old man 
hid! He was shindly putiha of alhoncst pleawres 2 fierce foe to all 
wn, but a gentle encmy to ul mnners “Whit, bays, are you for a 
diohe?” he cnes, when Topham Beweclac comes and wakes lum up at 
midmght “Im with yon? And awry he gocy tumbles on his homely 
old clothes, nd tiundles through Covent Gaiden with the young fillows 
When he ux to ficquent Garrichs theatre, and had “the lberty of tho 
socnes,” he sys, “ All the acticacs knew me, and dropped me a curtsey 
ae they pasxd to the stage ' That weuld make a pietty picture it 1 a 
pretty picture an my roind, of youth, folly, gaicty, tendaly surveyed by 
wisdom's merciful, pure eos 

George UI and lis queen hsed in a yay unprctending but elegant- 
Jooking house, on the atte of the hideous pile under which bis grand-~ 
daughter at picacat repowxs The king's mothe: inhabited Carlton Honse, 
which contemporary printa represent with o perfect paradise of a garden, 
with trum lawns, green arcades, and vistes of clasmc statues She adnured 
these a company with my Lord Bute, who had a fine clanmo taste, and 
sometimes council took and sometimes tea in the pleasant green arboura 
along with that pohte nobleman. Bute was hated with a rage of which 
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thera have boon few examples in English history. He was the butt for 
everybody's abusa ; for Wilkes’s devilish mischief; for Churchill's slashing 
satire ; for the hooting of the mob that roasted the boot, his emblem, in a 
thousand bonfires ; that hated him because he was a favourite anda Scotch- 
man, calling him “ Mortimer,” “ Lothario,” I know not what names, and 
accusing his reyal mistress of all sorts of crimes—the grave, lean, demure, 
elderly woman, who, I daresay, was quite os good as her ceighbours. 
Chatham lent the sid of his great malice to influence the popular senti- 
ment against her. He assailed, in the House of Lords, “the secret 
influence, more mighty than the throne itself, which betrayed and clogged 
every administration.” ‘The most finious pamphlets echoed the ery. 
“Impench the king's mother,” wus scribbled over every wall at the Court 
end of the town, Walpole tells us What had she done? What had 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, Georgr's father, done, that he was so loathed 
by George IL, and never mentioned hy George IH.? Let us not reck for 
toner to batter that forgotten grave, but acquiesce in the contemporary 


epitaph over him :— 
Tiait it heen bis sister, 


Nore lca Fred, No one would have mresed her. 
‘Who was alt ¢, and is dead. Tind it been the whole xenciation, 
Had it been 15 father, Ani better for the nation, 

Thad much rather But rinee ’tis only Fred, 
Und xt boen a brother, Who waa alive, and 29 dead, 
Stull bottcr tlan another. ‘There's no mote to bo sad"? 


The widow with eight children round her, prudently reconciled heraclf 
with the king, and won the old man’, confidence and good-will, A shrewd, 
hard, domineering, narrow-minded woman, she educated hor children 
nceu ding to her lights, and spoke of the eldest ns a dull, good boy. Sho 
kept him very close: the held the tightest 1¢m over hnn: ehe hail curious 
prejudices and bigotriea. Hua uncle, the burly Cumberland, taking down 
@ sabre once, and drawing it to amuse the child—the boy started back and 
turned pale. The prince felt a generous shock: “ What must they have 
told him about me?” he asked. 

His mother’s bigotry and hatred he inherited with the courageous 
obstinacy of hia own race; but ho was a firm believer where his fathers 
had heen frec-thinkers, and a true and fond mpporter of the Church, of 
which he was the titular defender, Like other dull men, the king was all 
his life suspicions of superior people. Te did not like Fox; be did not 
like Reynolds; he did not like Nelson, Chathim, Burke; he was teaty at 
the idea of all innovations, and suspicious of all innovators. THe loved 
mediocrities; Benjamin West wna his favourite painter; Beattie wos hia 
poet. The king lamented, not without pathos, in hw after life, that his 
education had heen neglected. Ife waa a dull lad brought up by norrow- 
minded people. The cleverest tutors in ihe world could have done little 
probably to expand that small intellect, though they might have improved 
ive tastes, and taught his perceptions some generosity. 

Dut he admired sa well as he could. There is little doubt thet « 
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letter, written by the little Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelits,— 
@ letter containing the most feeble commonplacen about the horrors of 
war, and the mont triviel remarks on the blessings of peace, struck the 
young monarch greatly, and decided him upon selecting the young 
princess as the sharer of his throne. I pass over the stories of his juvenile 
Jover—~of Hannah Lightfoot, the Quaker, to whom they say he was actually 
married (though I don't know who has ever scen the register)—of lovely 
Dlack+haired Surch Lennox, about whore beauty Walpole has written in 
rapturer, and who ured to lic in wait for the young prince, and make hay 
at him on the lawn of lMolland House. He sighed and he longed, but 
he rode away from her. Her picture still hangs in Holland House, a 
magnificent naster-piece of Reynolds, a canvass worthy of Titian. She 
looka from the castle window, holding a bird in her hand, at black-eyed 
young Charles Fox, hcr nephew. The royal bird flev away from lovely 
Sarah, She had to figure aa bridesmaid at her little Mecklenburg rival's 
wediing, and dicd in our own time a quiet old lady, who lad become the 
mother of the heroic Napicrs. 

‘They say the little princess who had written the fine Ietter about the 
horrors of war—a beautiful letter without a single blot, for which she wan to 
‘be rewarded, like the heroine of the old apelimg-book story-—was at play one 
day with some of her young companions in the gardens of Strelitz, and that 
the young ladies’ conversation was, strange to say, about husbands. “+ Who 
will take much a poor little princess as me 7" Charlotte auid to her friend, 
Ida von Bulow, and at that very moment tho postman'x horn rounded, 
and Ida said, “Princesa! there is the sweetheart.” As she said, so it 
actnally turned out. Tho postman bronght letters from the splendid young 
King of all England, who said, “ Piinecss! because you have written euch, 
a beautiful letter, which does credit to your Lead and heart, come and be 
Queen of Great Britain, France and Ireland, and the true witt of your 
most obedient eer ant, George!” So she jumped for joy; and went up- 
stairs and packed all her little trunk; und set off’ straightway for her 
kingdom in a beautiful yacht, with a barpsichoid on board for her to play 
‘upon, and around ber a beautiful ficet, all covered with flaga and streamers, 
and the distinguished Madame Auerbuch complimented her with un ode, a 
tranalation of which may be read in the Gentiuman's Magazine to the 
present day :— 

Ter gallant navy throngh the main, 

‘Now clcares ats quid way, 

There to their queen a choeen iain 
Of nymphs due revcience pay. 
“ Emopa, when conveyed by Jove 
To Crete’s distingnished shore, 
Greater attention seatco cuuld prme, 

Or bo respected more.” 

‘They met, and they were married, and for years they he Ted the happiest, 
simplest lives nure ever led by married couple. It is wid the king winced 
when he first saw his homely little bride; but, however that may be, be 
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was a true and faithful husband to her, as she was « faithful and loving 
wife, They had the simplest pleasures—the very mildest and 

litle country dances, to which » dozen couple were invited, and where the 
honest king would stand np and dance for three hours at a time to one 
tune; after which delicious excitement they would go to bed without eny 
supper (the Court people grumbling eadly at that absence of supper), and 
get up quite early the next morning, and perhaps the next night have 
another dance; or the queen would play on the spinnet—she played 
pretty well, Haydn said—or the king would read to her a paper out of 
the Spectator, or perhaps one of Ogden’s sermons. © Arcadia! what a 
life it must lave been! There used to be Sunday drawing-rooms at 
Court; but the young king stopped these, as he stopped all that godless 
gambling whercof we have made mention. Not that George was aversa 
to any innocent pleasurs, or pleasures which he thought innocent. He 
‘was a patron of the arts, after his fashion ; Lind and gracious to the artiste 
whom he favoured, and respectful to their culling. He wanted once to 
eatablish an Oitler of Mincrva for literary and scientific characters ; the 
knights were to take rank after the knights of the Bath, and to sport a 
straw-coloured ribbon and a star of sixteen points. But there was such 
& row amongst the Jiterati as to the persona who should be appointed, 
that the plan was given up, and Minerva and her star never came down 
amongst us. 

He objected to painting St. Paul's, as Popish practice ; accordingly, the 
most clumsy heathen sculptures decorate that edifice at present. It is 
fortunate that the paintings, too, were spared, for painting and drawing 
were wofully unsound at the close of the last century ; und it in far better 
for our eyes to contemplate whitewash (when we turn them away from the 
clergyman) than to look at Opie’s pitchy canvasses, or Fuascli's livid 
monsters. And yet there is one duy in the ycar—a day when old George 
loved with all his heart to attend it—when I think St. Paul's presents the 
noblest sight in the whole world: when five thousand charity children, 
with cheeks like nosegays, and sweet, fresh voices, aing the hymn which 
makes every heart thrill with praise and happiness. 1 have seen a hundred 
grand sights in the world—coronations, Parisian splendours, Crystal Palace 
openings, Papa's chapels with their processions of Jong-tailed cardinals and 
quavering choirs of fat soprani—but think in all Christendom there is no 
such sight as Charity Children’s Day. Non Angli, sed angeli. Aw one 
looks at that beautiful multitude of innocents: as the first note strikes: 
indeed one may almost fancy that cherubs are singing. 

Of church music the king was always very fond, showing skill in it 
both as a critic and a performer. Many etoriea, mirthful and affecting, 
are told of his behaviour at the concerts which he ordered. When le 
was blind and ill he chose the music for the Ancient Concerta once, and the 
music and words which'he selected were from Samson Agonistes, and all 
had reference td his blindneas, his captivity, and his affliction. He would 
beat time with his music-roll as they enng the anthem in the Chapel Royal. 
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Hf the page below was talkative or inattentive, down would come the 
music-roll on young scapegrace’s powdered head The theatro was 
always ins delight His buhops and clorgy used to attend 2t, thinking it 
no shame to appear where that good man was secn He 2 raid not to 
have cared for Shakspeare or tragedy much, farces and pantomimes were 
hia joy; and especially when clown swallowed a carrot or a stung of 
suusages, he would Iwugh so outrageously that the lovely Princess by hu 
mde would have to say, “My gracious monaich, do coimpose your- 
sf” But he continued to laugh, and at the vury smallest farces, as long 
as his poor wits were left lum 

Ahere 1s something to me excecdgly touching m thot sunple eatly 
lhfe of the king's As long as his mothe lived—s dozcn yeus after his 
marmuage with the httle spinnet-player—he was a great, shy, awkward 
boy, under the tutelage of that hard parent Shc must hive becn a clever, 
dorameering, cruel woman She kcpt hei household lonely and an gloom, 
mmustrusting almost all people who came about her childien  Sccing the 
young Duke of Gloucester mlent and unhappy once, she shuply ashed 
lum tho cause of lus silence =“ I am thinking,’ sud the poor clald 
“ Thinking, sir! and of what?” “Iam thinking if ever I have a son 
T will not make him so unhappy as you mike me ’ Ihe other sna wero 
all wild, except Guorge Dutatully evary evening Geoge and Charlotte 
paid thar visit to the kings mothe: at Carlton House She had a thioat- 
complaint, of which she dicd, but to the last persisted in driving about 
the sticets to show she was alive ‘The mght befiae her death the 
resolute woman talked with her eon and daughte: in-law a» usual, wont 
to bed, and was found deid there m the morning “George, be a 
kang!” were the words which che was for ever cioahing in the ears ot 
her pon and a king the simple, stubborn, affectionate, bigoted man 
tried to be 

He did hus beat , he worked according to his ights, what virtue he 
knew, he tricd to practise, what knowledge he could muster, be stove to 
aequre He was for ever diawing mapy for example, and karned 
geography with no emall care and ndustiy He knew all about the 
family lustouics aud genealogics of lus gintry, and pretty histories he must 
have known = =He knew the whole Army Litt, and all the facmgs, and the 
exact numbe: of the buttons, and all the tags and laces, and the cut of all 
the cocked bate, pigtails, aud gaitcrs in his army He Lnew the personnel 
of the Univeraities , what doctors were inchucd to Socinianism, and who 
were sound Churchmen, he hnew the etiquettes of his own and his grand- 
father's courts to @ meety, and the smallest partiwulais regarding the 1outine 
of mmusters, scoretaries, embaames, audiencs, the humblest page in the 
ante-room, or the meanest helper in the atebles or kitchen ‘Lheso parta 
of the royal business he was capable of karning, and he learned. But, as 
one thinks of an office, almost divine, performed by any moital man—of 
any single being pretending to control the thoughts, to direct the fath, to 
order the umphat obedienos of brother millions, to compel them mto war 
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at his offence or quarrel ; to command, “In this way you shail trade, in this 
way you shall think; these neighbours shall bo your allies whom you 
aball help, these others your enemies whom you thall slay at my orders; 
in this way you shall worship God ;”"—-who oan wondor that, when such a 
man as George took euch an office on himself, mmishment and humiliation 
should fall upon people and chicf? 

Yet there is something grand about hia courage. The battle of the 
king with his aristocracy remains yet to be told by the historian who shall 
view the reign of Georgo more justly than the trumpery pancgyrints who 
wrote immediately after his decease. It was he, with the people to buck 
him, who made the war with America; it was he and the people who 
refused justice to the Roman Catholics; and on both questions he beat the 
patriciana, He bribed: he bullied: he darkly dissembled on cccasion: he 
exercised a slippery persevernnce, and a vindictive 1esolution, which one 
almost admires as one thinks his character over. lis courage was never 
to ba beat. It trampled North under foot: it beat the stiff neck of the 
younger Pitt: even Ing illness never conquered that indomitable spirit, 
As eoon 2s his brain wes clear, it resumed the scheme, only laid aside 
when his reason left him: as soon ashis hands were ont of the strait waist- 
coat, they took up the pen and the plan which had engaged him up to the 
moment of bis mnlady. I believe, it is by pereons believing themeclves 
in the right, that nine-tenths of the tyranny of this world has been perpo~ 
trated. Arguing on that convenient premiss, the Dey of Algiers would ent 
off twenty heads of a morning; Father Dominic would bin ao score of 
Jewn in the presence of the Most Catholic King, and the Archbishops of 
Toledo and Salamanca sing Amen. Protestants were roasted, Jesuits Imag 
and quartered at Smithfield, and witches burned at Salem, and all by 
worthy people, who believed they had tho best authority for their actions. 
And go, with reapect to old George, even Americans, whom he hated and 
who conquered him, may give him credit for having quite honest reasons 
for oppressing them. Appended to Lord Brongham’a biographical ekctch 
of Lord North are some autograph notes of the king, which let us most 
etiionsly into the state of his mind. “The times certainly require,” 
sayshe, “the concurrence of all who wish to prevent anorchy, I have 
no wish but the prosperity of my own dominions, theiefore I must look 
upon all who would not heartily assist me as bad men, a9 well as bad 
subjects.” That is the way he reasoned. “I wish nothing but good, 
therefore every man who docs not agreo with me is a trritor and # 
scoundrel." Remember that he believed himsclf anointed by a Divine 
commission; remember that he was 2 man of slow parts and imperfeot 
education ; that the same awful will of Heaven which pleced a crown upon 
his head, which made him tender to his family, pure in his life, courageona 
and honcet, made him dull of comprehension, obstinate of will, and at 
many times deprived him of reason. Ho was the futher of hin poopie; his 
reli ilious children must be flogged inte obedience. Ilo was the defender 
ef the Protestant faith ; he would rother Jny thet stout Lead upon the bleck 
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than that Catholics should have 9 share in the government of England. 
And you do not suppose that there are not honest bigots enough in all 
countrics to back kings iu this kind of statesmanship? Without doubt 
the American war was popular in England. In 1775 the address in favour 
of coercing the colonies was carried by the 804 to 105 in the Commons, by 
104 to 29 in the House of Lords. Popular ?—ao was the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes popular in France: so wns tho massacre of St, Bartho- 
lomew : so was the Inquisition exceedingly popular in Spain. 

‘Wars and revolutions are, however, the politician’y province. The 
grent cventa of this long reign, the statesmen and orators who illustrated 
it,® I do not pretend to make the suhjccts of an hour's light talk. Let us 
return to our humbler duty of court gossip. Yonder sits our little queen, 
surrounded by many stout sons and fair daughters whom she bore to her 
faithful George. The history of the daughters, as little Miss Burncy bas 
painted them to us, is delightful. They were handsome—she calls them 
beautiful ; they were most kind, loving, and Jady-like ; they were gracious 
to every person, high and low, who served them. They had many little 
accomplishments of their own, This one drew: that one played the 
piano: they all worked most prodigiously, and fitted up whole guita of 
rooms—pretty, smiling Penclopes,—with their busy little needles. As we 





* Hore aro the figures, ns drawn by young Gury, of Lord North, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 
aud Br. Burko. 
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picture to ourselves the society of eighty years ago, we must imagine 
hundreds of thousands of groups of women in great high caps, tight 
bodies, and full skirts, needling away, whilst one of the number, or perhape 
a favoured gentleman in a pigtail, reads out a novel to thecompany. Pvep 
into the cottage at Olney, for example, and sec there Mrs. Unwin and Lady 
Hesketh, those high-bred ladics, those sweet, pious women, and William 
Cowper, that delicate wit, that trembling pietist, that refined gentleman, 
absolutely reading out Jonathan Wild to the ladies! What a chango in 
pur manners, in our amusements, since then ! 

King George's household was a model of an English gentleman's house- 
hold. It was carly; it was kindly; it was charitable; it was frugal ; it 
was orderly; it must have been stupid to a degree which I shudder now 
to contemplate. No wonder all the princes ran away from the lap of 
that dreary domestic virtue. It always rose, rode, dined at stated in- 
tervals. Day after day was the sane. At the same hour at night the 
king kissed his daughters’ jolly checks; the princesses kiued their 
mother’s hand; and Madame Thiclke bronght the royal nightcap. At 
the same hour the equerrica and women in waiting had their little dinner, 
and cackled over their tea. ‘The hing had his backgammon or his cvening 
concert; the equerries yawned themsely<s to deuth in the anteroom; or 
the king and his family walked on Windsor slopes, the king holding his 
darling little princess Amelia by the hand ; and the people crowded round 
quite good-naturedly; and the Eton boys thrust their chubby checks 
under the crowd’s elbows; and the concert over, the hing never failed 
to take his enormous cocked hat off, aud salute his baud, and «ny, “ Thank 
you, gentlemen.” 
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A quieter household, a more prosaic life than thu of Kew or Windsor, 
cannot be imagmed Ram or shme, the king rode every day for hours ; 
poked his red face into hundreds of cottages round about, and ehowed that 
shovel hat and Windsor uniform to farmers, to pig-boys, to old women 
making apple dumplings , to all sorts of people, gentle and simple, about 
whom countless storics are told Nothing can be more undignified than 
these stories When Haioun Alraschid vista a subject imcog, the latter 
28 Bure to be very much the better for the cahphe magmficcnce Old 
George showcd no such royal splendour IIe used to give a guinea some- 
times sometimes feel in Ins pockets and find he had no money. often. 
ask 8 man a hundred questions, about the number of his family, about 
hus oate and beans, about the 1ent he paid fix Ins house, andiide on On 
one omasion he pliyed the part of King Alficd, and turned a piece of 
meat with a string at 3 cottager’s houx When the old woman came 
home, she found a paper with an enclosuic of money, and & note written 
by the royal penal “ Five guineas to buy a yack” It was not splendad, 
but 1t was kind and worthy of Tarmer George One day, when the king 
and queen were walking together, they met a little boy—tbey were always 
fond of children, the good jolhs,—and patted the httle white head ‘“ Whose 
hittle boy are you?" asks the Windsor uniform “I am the kings beef- 
eater’s little boy,” rephed the child On which the king aad, “Then, 
kneel down, and kiya the quecn’s hand ’ But thc innocent offspring of the 
beeftater declined this tient “No, smd hc, “I wont kncd, for of I do, 
I shall apol my new breeches" The thrifty hing ought to have hugged 
lum and knightd lim on the spot Georges admncra wrote pages and 
pages of such atorics about him One morning, before any body clse was 
up, the king walked about Gloucester town, pushed over Molly the house- 
maid who was arubbing the doorsteps with hei pul, ran up stairs and 
woke all the oquetiies in thur bediooms, and then trotted down to the 
bridge, where, by this time, a dozen of louts wize assembled =“ What! 
1a this Gloucester New Bridge? ' asked our gracious mcnarch, and the 
people answered hum, “ Ycs, your Maycety ’ ‘ Why, then, my boys,” sad. 
he, “let us hive a buzvay!” After giving them which intellectual gratafi- 
cation, he went home to broikfast Ow fathers read these emple tales 
with fond pleasure, laughed at these very emsll jokes, hked the old 
man who poked his nose into every cottage, who lived on plan wholesome 
roast and boiled, who despised your Ficnch lichshaws, who waa a true 
hearty old Englsh gentleman You may have seen Gilray’s famous print 
of him—in the old wig, in the stout old hideous Windsor uniform—na the 
Kang of Brobdingnag, peering at a ttle Gulliver, whom he holds up im 
hus hand, whilst in the other he has an opera-glas, through which he 
surveys the pgmy? Our fathers choseto set up George as the type of a 
great king, and the little Gulliver was the great Napoleon. We prided 
ourselves on our preyudices, we blustered and bregged with abward vom~ 
glory ; we dealt to our enemy a monatrous injustice of contempt and scorn ; 
we fought him with all weapons, mean as well as heroic. There was n0 
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He we would not believe; no charge of crime which our furious prefadice 
‘would not credit. I thought at one time of making a collection of the Hes 
which the French had written agsinst us, and we had published against 
them during the war: it would be a strange memorial of popular falsehood. 

Their majostics were very sociable potentates: and the Court Chronicler 
tela of numerous visits which they paid to their subjects, gentle and 
rimple: with whom they dincd; at whose great country-houses they 
stopped; or at whoso poorer lodgings they affably partook of tea and 
bread-and-buiter. Some of the grent folks spent enormous suma in enter- 
taining their sovereigns. As marks of special favour, the king and quecn 
sometimes stood as sponsors for the children of the nobility, We find 
Lady Salisbury was so honoured in the year 1786: and in the year 1802, 
Latly Chesterfield. The Court News rejates how her ladyship received 
their majestics on a state bed “ dreascd with white satin and a profusion 
of laca: the counterpane of white satin embroidered with gold, and the bed 
of orimaon satin lined with white.” The child wns first brought by the 
nurse to the Marchioncss of Bath, who presided ns chief nurse. Then the 
marchioness handed baby to the qneen. Then the queen handed the little 
darling to the Bishop of Norwich, the officiating clergyman: and, the 
ceremony over, a cup of caudle was presented by the carl to his majesty 
on one knee, on a large gold waiter, placed on a crimson velvet cushion. 
Misfortunes would occur in these interesting genuffectory ceremonies of 
royal worship. Bubb Dodington, Lord Melcombe, a very fat, puffy man, 
in & most gorgeous court-suit, had to kneel, Cumberland says, und was 80 
fat and so tight that he could not get up again. “ Knecl, sir, kneel !” cried 
my Jord in waiting to a country mayor who had to read an addrcas, but 
who went on with his compliment standing. ‘“Kneel, sir, kneel!” cries 
my lord, in dreadful alarm. “1 can't!” saya the mayor, turning round; 
“‘don't you ece I have got a wooden leg?” 

Inthe capita] Burney Diary and Letters, the home and court life of good 
old King George and good old Queen Charlotte arc presented at portentous 
length. The king rose every morning at six: and had two hours to him- 
relf, He thought it effeminate to have a carpct in his bedroom. Shortly 
before eight, the queen and the royal family were alwaye ready for him, and 
they proceeded to the king's chapel in the castle. ‘There were no fires in 
the passages: the chapel was scarcely alight: princesses, governcssen, 
equerries grumbled and caught cold: but cold or bot, it was their duty to 
go: and, wet or dry, light or dark, the stout old George was always in his 
Place to say amen to the chaplain. 

The queen's character is represented in Burney nt full length. She 
wos a sensible, most decorous woman; a very grand ledy on state occa- 
sions, simple enough in ordinary life; well read as times went, and giving 
shrewd opinions about hooka; stingy, hut not unjust; not gencrally unkind 
to her dependants, but invincible in her notions of etiquette, and quite 
angry if her people suffered ill-health in her service, She gave Mins 
Burney a shabby pittance, and Jed the poor young woman 9 life which 
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well-nigh killed her. She never thought but that she was doing Burney 
the greatest favour, in taking her from freedom, fame, and competence, 
and killing her off with languor in that dreary court, It was not dreary 
to her. Had she been servant instead of mistress, her spirit would never 
have broken down: she never would have put a pin out of place, or been 
a moment from her duty. Ske was not weak, and she could not pardon 

thosa who were. She was perfectly correct in life, and she hated poor 

sinners with a rancour mich as virtue sometimes has, She must have 

had awful private trinla of her own: not merely with her children, 

but with her husband, in those Jong days ebout which nobody will ever 

know anything now; when ho was not quite insanc; when his incessant 

tongue was babbling folly, rage, persecution ; and she had to amile and ba 
respectful and atlentive under this intolerable ennui. The queen bore all 
hor duties stoutly, as she expected others to bear them. At = State 
christening, the lady who held the infimt was tired and looked unwell, and 
the Princess of Wales asked permission for her to sit down. “Let her 
stand,” said the queen, flicking the snuff off her sleeve. She would have 
stood, the resolute old woman, if she had had to hold the child till his beard 
‘was grown. ‘TI am seventy years of age," the queen said, facing a mob 
of ruftians who stopped her sedan: ‘I have been fifty years queen of 
England, and I never was insulted before.” Fearless, rigid, unforgiving 
little queen! T don’t wonder that her sons revolted from her. 

Of all the figures in that large family group which surrounds George 
and his queen, the protticst, I think, is the father's darling, the Princess 
Amelia, pathetic for her beauty, her sweetness, her carly death, and for 
the extreme pasaionate tenderness with which her father loved her. This 
was his favourite amongst all the children: of his sons, ho loved the Duke 
of York best, Burney tells a sad story of the poor old man at Weymouth, 
and bow eager he was to have this darling aon with him. The king’s 
house was not big enough to hold the prince ; and his father had a portable 
house ercoted close to his own, and at huge pains, so that his dear Fre- 
derick should be near him. He clung on his arm all the time of his 
visit ; talked to no one else; had talked of no one elso for some time 
before. The prince, so long expected, stayed but a single night. He had 
business in London the next day, ho said. The dulness of the old king's 
court stupefied York and the other big sons of George III. They scared 
equerries and ladics, frightened tho modest little circle, with their coarse 
spirits and loud talk. Of little comfort, indeed, were the king’s sons to 
the king. 

But the pretty Amelia waa bis darling ; and the little maiden, prattling 
and smiling in the find arms of thnt old father, is a ewect imago to look 
on, There is a family picturo in Burney, which s man mast be very 
hard-hearted not to like. She describes an after-dinner walk of the royal 
family at Windsor :— It was really « mighty pretty procession,” she saya. 
“<The little princess, just turned of three yoars old, in arcbe~coat covered 
with fine muslin, a dressed close cap, white gloves, and fan, walked om along 
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and first, highly dehghted with the parade, and turning from side to side 
to see everybody as she passed; for all the teriacers stand up against the 
‘walls, to make a clear passage for the royal family the moment they come 
inmght Then followed the king and queen, no less delighted with tho 
joy of ther httle darhng The Princess Royal leaning on Lady Ehzabeth 
Waldegrave, the Princess Augusta holding by the Duchess of Ancaster, 
the Puincees Ebzabeth kd by Lady Charlotte Bertie, followed Office 
here takes place of rink,” says Buincy,—to explam how it was that Lady 
E Waldegrave, as lady of the bd-chamber, walked before a duchess ;— 
“ General Bude, and the Duke of Montague, and Myor Price as equerry, 
brought up the rear of the mocession” One sees it: the band playing 
ita old music, the etm shiming on the happy, loyal crowd ; and lighting 
the ancient battlements, the mich clms, and purple lindseape, and bright 
greensward, the roy: stindard drooping from the mictt tower yonder, ay 
old Georgo prsses, follow cd by lus race, preccded by the charmmg infunt, 
who carers the crowd with her mnocent smiles 

“On aght of Mrs Delany, the hing instantly stopped to epurk to her, 
the queen, of course, and the little princess, and all the rest, stood stall 
They talked a good wlule with the sweet old lady, dung which time the 
kang once or twice addressed himsclf to me 1 cumght the queen's cyt, 
and saw im at a hittle surprise, but by no means any displeasure, to see me. 
ofthe pmty The little princess went up to Mas Delany, of whom she » 
very fond, and haved lhe a little angel to her She then, with a lock 
of inquiry and recollection, came behind Mra Dclany to look ot me ‘I 
am afraid,’ said J, 10 a whisper, and stoopmg down, ‘your Royal Highness 
does not remember mc?’ Ha answer was an arch little smile, nnd a 
nearer approach, with her lips pouted out to hiss me * 

‘The princess wrote verxs hersclf, and there uc some motty plaintive 
lines attributed to her, which ae move touching thin better poctry — 


" Untlunking, idle, wild and youn, 
3 Leng)d, and danced, and talked, and uy 
And proud of hualth, of ficulom vam, 
Dicatned not of sonow, care or | ain 
Condadm, 1 those hous of glee, 
Dbat all the would was made fix me 


« But when the hoar of tral came, 

mechness shook this trombling ft une, 
folly’s gay pursuits were oct, 

And I coald sing and dance no mare, 

It then oceurred, how sad *twould Le 
‘Were this would only made for me ” 








‘The poor soul quithd it—and cre yet she was dad the agonicd 
father was 1 such 2 state, that the officers round about him wrie cbhgcd 
to set watchers over him, and from November, 1810, George IH ccased 
to reign. All the world knows the story of hia malady. all history 
Presents no sadder figure than that of the old man, blind aud deptived of 
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reason, wandering through the rooms of his palace, addressing imaginary 
parliaments, reviewing fancied troops, holding ghostly courts. I have 
seen his picture as it was taken at this time, hanging in the apartment of 
his danghter, the Landgravine of Hesse Hombourg—amidst books and 
Windsor furniture, and a hundred fond reminiscences of her English 
home. The poor old father is represented in a purple gown, his suowy 
beard falling over his breast—the star of his famous Order etill idly 
shining on it. He was not only sightlces: he became utterly deaf. All 
Tight, all reason, all sound of human voices, all the pleasures of this world 
of God, were taken from him. Some slight lucid moments he had; in one 
of which, the queen, desiring to eee him, entered the room, and found 
him singing a hymn, ond accompanying himself at the harpsichord. 
‘When he had finished, he knelt down and prayed aloud for her, and then 
for his family, and then for the nation, concluding with o prayer for 
himself, that it might please God to avert his heavy calamity from him, 
but if not, to give him resignation to submit. He then burst into tears, 
and his reason again fled. 

‘What preacher need moralize on this story; what words save the 
simplest are requinite to tell it? It is too terrible fur tears, The thought 
of such a misery smites mo down in submission befoic the Ruler of kings 
and men, the Monmach Supreme over empires and republics, the in- 
scrutable Dispenser of life, death, happiness, victory. ‘O brothers,” I anid 
to those who heard me first in America—“O brothers! speaking the same 
dear mother tonguc—O comrades! encmics no more, let us take a 
mournful hand together as we stand by this royal corpee, and call a truce 
to battle! Low he lies to whom the proudest used to kneel once, and 
who was cast lower than the poorest: dead, whom millions prayed for in 
vain. Driven off his throne; buffeted by rude hands; with his children 
in revolt; the darling of his old age killed before him untimely; our 
Lear hangs over her breathless lips and cries, ‘Cordelia, Cordelia, stay 
little !* 

“Vex not his ghost—ob! let him pass—he hates hnn 
"Phat would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer 1” 
Tiosh! Strife and Quarrel, over the solemn grave! Sound, Trumpets, a 
mournful march. Fall, Dark Curtain, upon bis pageant, his pride, his 
grief, his awful tragedy ! 
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II—THE VIins OF WLALTH 


Tux answer whith would be mide by any ordinuy politicil economunt 
to the statements contamed mn the picceding papu, 13 in fiw words os 
follows :— 

“Tt 1s indeed tius that ccitain advantages of a gi ncial nature may be 
obtained by the development of social affcctions But political econo- 
musts never profissed, nor profiss, to take advantagcs of ao general nature 
anto consideration Ow scicnce 1s mmply the sucnco of getting 21h 
Bo far from being a fallacious or visionary one, 21t 1s found by experience 
to be practically effuctive Tcrsons who follow its piccepts do actually 
become rich, and pusons who disobey them become poor Every cajita~ 
lust of Europe has acquncd hia fortune by following the known laws of 
our science, and incrcascs lus capitl daily by an adhacnee to them. It 
1s vain to bring foi ward tricks of logic, agaist the force of accompluhed 
facts. Every man of busi huowns by cxpersence how monty 14 made, 
and bow 3t 18 lost" 

Pardon me. Men of busmcas do inducd Lnow how they themselves 
made their money, or how, on occasion, Uxy lost 1t Playmg e@ longy 
practised game, they are familia: with the chance of 1t4 cada, and can 
nghtly expLan thur Jowca and gains But they nuthcr hnow who kceps 
the bank of the gambling-house, nor what other gama may be played 
with the same cards, nor what other losses and gams, far away among the 
dark strects, ac essentially, though mvrubly, di pcndcnt on there im the 
lighted rooms = They hive Icuncd a fw, and only a icw, of the laws of 
macantile economy, but not one of those of political economy. 

Prumuuy, which w vay notubl aud curious, E obicive that mcn of 
‘bumness rarely hnow the meaning of the word “rich” At hast af thry 
know, they do not m ther reasonngs allow fo the fact, that 1t is a rela- 
tive woud, implying 1ts opposite “ poor” ax postvaly as the word “north” 
implies its opposite “south” Mon uunly always spcak and white as of 
ruhes wae abwlute, and it ware possibl, by following certain scxentific 
precepts, for cvarybody to be 21ch «= Whereas riches ate a power like that 
of clectmaity, acting only though incquabtics or negations of staf ‘Lhe 
force of the guuca you have in your pocket depends wholly on the 
default of a guinea in your nughbour’s pocket If he did not want 3t, it 
would be of nv use to you; the degrec of power 1t possceses depends 
accurately upon the need or dese ho has ior 1t,—and the mt of making 
yourself mch, im the cadimary mercantile oconomust’s sense, 1 therefore 
equally and necemarily the art of keeping your neighbour poor. 
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-I would not contend in this matter (and rately in aby toatter), for the 
acceptanog of terms, But I wish the reader clearly and deeply to under- 
stand the difference between the two economies, to which the terms 
* Political ” and “ Mercantile” might not unadvisably be attached. 

Political economy (the economy of a State, or of citizens) consists 
simply in the production, preservation, and distribution, at fittest time and 
place, of useful or pleasurable things, The farmer who cute his hay ot 
the right time; the shipwright who drives his bolts well home in sound 
wood; the builder who lays good bricks in well-tempered mortar; the 
housewife who takes care of her furviture in the parlour, and guards 
against all waste in her kitchen; and the singer who rightly disciplines, 
and never overstrains her voice: are all political economists in the truo 
and final sense; adding continually to the riches and well-being of the 
nation to which they belong. 

But mercantile economy, the economy of “ merces” or of “pay,” 
uignifies the acctrmulation, in the hands of individuals, of legal or moral 
claim apon, or power over, the labour of others; every such claim imply- 
ing preciacly as much poverty or debt on one side, as it implies riches or 
right on the other. 

It does not, therefore, necessarily involve an addition to the actual 
property, or well-being, of the State in which it exists. But aince this 
sommercial wealth, or power over labour, is nearly always convertible at 
once into real property, while real property is not always convertible at 
once into power over labour, the idea of riches among active men in 
civilized nations, generally refers to commercial wealth ; and in estimating 
their possessions, they rather calculate the value of their horses and fields 
py the number of guineas they could get for them, than the value of their 
guineas by the number of horses and fielda they could buy with them. 

There is, however, another reason for this habit of mind; namely, 
that an accumulation of real property is of little use to its owner, unless, 
together with it, ho has commercial power over labour. ‘Thus, suppose 
any person to be put in possession of # large estate of fruitful land, with 
rich beds of gold in ita gravel, countless herds of cattle in its pastures; 
houses, and gardens, aud storchouses full of useful stores; but suppose, 
after all, that he could get no servants? In order that he may be able to 
have servants, some one in his neighbourhood must be poor, and in want 
of his gold—or his corn. Assume that no one is in want of either, and 
that no servants are to be had. He must, therefore, bake his own bread, 
make his own clothes, plough his own ground, and shepherd his own 
flocks. Ilis gold will be as useful to him as any other yellow pebbles on 
his estate. Lis stores must rot, for he cannot consume them. He can 
eat no more than another man could est, and wear no more than another 
warn could wear. He must lead a life of severe and common lebour to 
procure even ordinary comforta; he will be ultimately unable to keep 
either houses in répair, or fields in cultivation; and forced to content him- 
self with a poor man’s portion of cottage and garden, in the midat of « 
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desert of waste land, trampled by wild cattle, and encumbered by ruina of 
palaces, which he will hardly mock at himself by calling “ his own.” 

‘The most covetous of mankind would, with small exultation, I presume, 
accept riches of this kind on these terms. What is really desired, under 
the name of riches, is, esnentially, power over men; in ita simplest sense, 
the power of obtaining for our own advantage, the labour of servant, 
tradeaman, and artist ; in wider sense, authority of dirceting large mames 
of the nation to various ends (good, trivial or hurtful, according to the 
mind of the rich person). And this power of wealth of course is greater 
or less in direct proportion to the poverty of the men over whom it is 
‘“xercised, and in inverse proportion to the number of persons who are as 
Ach as oureclves, and who are ready to give the same price for an article 
of which the supply is limited. If the musician is poor, he will sing for 
small pay, as long as there is only one person who can pay him; but if 
there be two or three, he will sing for the one who offers him most. And 
thus the power of the riches of the patron (always imperfect and doubtful, 
as wo shall sce presently, even when most authoritative) depends first on 
tho poverty of the artist, and then on the limitation of the number of 
equally wealthy persons, who also want scats at the concert. 80 that, as 
above stated, the art of becoming “rich,” in the common sense, js not 
absclutely nor finally,the art of accumulating much money for ourselvcn, 
but also of contriving that our neighbours shall have jess. In accurate 
terms, it ia “the art of establishing the maximum inequality in our own 
favour.” 

Now the establishment of such inequality cannot be shown in the 
abstract to be either advantageous or disadvantageous to the body of the 
nation. ‘The rash and absurd assumption that such inequalities are neces- 
sarily advantageous, lies at the root of most of the popular fallacies on 
the subject of political economy. For the eternal and inevitable law in 
this matter is, that the beneficialness of the inequality depends, first, on the 
methods by which it was accomplished, and, secondly, on the purposes to 
which it is applied. Inequalities of wealth, unjustly established, have 
assuredly injured the nation in which they exist during their establish- 
ment; and, unjustly directed, they injure it yet more during their exiat- 
ence. But inequalities of wealth justly established, bencfit the nation in 
the course of their establishment; and, nobly used, aid it yet more by 
their existence. That is to say, among every active and well-governed 
people, the various strength of individuals, tested by full exertion and 
specially applied to various need, issues in unequal, but harmonious 
resulta, receiving reward or authority according to its class and service ;* 





* Ihave been naturally asked several times, with respect to tho sentence in tho firet 
of those papers, “the bad workmen unemployed,” “But what are you to do with your 
bad unemployed workmen ?*” Well, it scems to me the question might have occurred 
to you before. Your housemaid’s place is vacant—you give twenty pounds a year— 
two girls come for it, one noatly dressed, the other dirtily; one with good recommenda- 
thona, the other with none, You do not, under these ciroumstences, weually ask the 
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while, in the inactive or ill-governed nation, the gradstions of decay and 
the victories of treason work out aleo ther own rugged system of sub- 
jection and success; and substitute for the melodious imequalaties of con- 
current power the mquitons dommances and depressions of guilt and 
tnisfortune 

‘Thus the circulation of wealth in a nation resembles that of the blood 
in the natural body. There 1s one quickness of the current which comes 
of cheerful emotion or wholesome exercise; and another which comes of 
ehame or of fever There 1s a flush of the body which 18 full of warmth 
and hfs; and another which will pass into putrefaction 

The analogy will hold, down even to minute particulars For as 
diseased local determmation of the blood volves depreamon of the general 
health of the system, all morbid local action of mches will be found ulti- 
mately to involve a weahening of the rosourccs of the body politic 

The mode in which ths 19 produced muy be at once understood by 
examming one or two instances of the development of wcalth mm the 
mmpleat posable circumstances 

Suppose two sailors cast awiy on an unmbabited coast, and obliged to 
manta theinselves thae by thar own labours for a cries of years 

Ifthey both kept their health, and worked atcadaly, and in amity with 
cach other, they mught build themsehcs a convenunt hous, and im time 
come to posseaa @ ccrtuin quantity of cultivated land, together with vanous 
stores lad up for future use All these things would be real mehes or 
property, and, suppoung the men both to have workcd equally hard, 
they would each have nght to equal share or use of 1t Their political 
economy would conuet mercly m careful preservation and just divimon of 
these possessions Perhaps, however, after some time one or other might 
‘be diseatasfied with the resulta of then common farming, and they might 
in consequence agree to divide the land they had brought under the spade 





dirty one if she will come fun fultcon pounds, 1 inohe, and, on her consenting, take 
Ite mnstoad of tho well-recommended one hill Jews do yor try to beat both down by 
maling them bid against oach otha, till you can hire both, one at twelve pounds a year, 
and the other at eight You simply take the ono fittust fur the place, and send away 
the other, not perhaps concerning yomself quite as much ss you should wath the ques 
tion which you now impatintly put to me,“ What 1 to become of hur?” Far alt 
that I advisc you to do, 1 to deal with woukmen os with servants, and verily the 
gnoston 15 of wught “You bad woikman, idler, and 1ogue—what are you to do 
with bom ?” 

‘Wo will conmder of this presently remember that tho adinmistraiion of s completo 
eyetum of national commerce and mdustay cannot be caplaincd in fall detail within the 
space of twelve pages Mcantumo, consider whcther, thors bung confessodly somo 
@iGiculty m dealing with rogues and idicry, it msy not be advisable to produce as few 
of them as powble Ifyou examine into the Instory of rogues, you will find they are 
es traly manniactand article as anything clse, and .¢ us Just because our present 
system of pobncal scouamy givos so large @ stimulus to that mannfaetus that you may 
know it to be s false ono §©=We had better wek for a nystem which will develop honest 
asm, than for one whuh will deal cunningly with vagabonds Let us reform ou} 
schools, and we shall find Little retorm needed m our prom 
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into, equal shares, no that each might thenceforward work in his own field 
and live by it. Suppose that after this arrangement had been made, one 
of them were to fall ill, and be unable to work on his land ata critical 
time—aay of sowing or harvest. 

He would naturally ask the other to sow or reap for him, 

‘Thon his companion might say, with perfect justice, “I will do this 
additional work for you; but if I do it, you must promise to do aa much 
for me at another time. I will count how many hours I spend on your 
ground, and you shall give me a written promise to work for the aame 
number of hours on mine, whenever I need your help, and you are ablo 
to give it.” 

Suppose the disabled man’s sickness to continue, and that under 
various circumstances, for weveral years, requiring the help of the other, 
he on each occasion gave a written pledge to work, as acon as he was 
able, at hia companion’s orders, for the same number of hours which the 
other had given up to him. What will the positions of the two men be 
when the invalid is able to resume work ? 

Considered as a “ Polis,” or state, they will be poorer than they would 
havo been otherwise: poorer hy the withdrawal of what the sick mun’s 
labour would have produced in the interval, lis friend may perhaps 
have toiled with an energy quickencd by the enlarged need, but in tho 
end his own land and property must have suffered by the withdrawal of 
eo much of his time and thought from than ; and the united property of 
the two men will be ccrtainly less than it would have been if both had 
remained in health and activity. 

But the relations in which they stund to each other are also widely 
altered. The sick man hus not only pledged hix labour for some year, 
but will probably have exhausted his own share of the accuniulated stores, 
and will be in consequence for some time dependent on the other for 
food, which he can only “pay” or reward him for by yet more deeply 
pledging his own labour. 

Supposing the written proinises to be held entirely valid (among 
civilized nations their validity is secured by legal mcasures*), the person 
who had hitherto worked for both might now, if he chose, reat altogether, 
and pass hia time in idleness, not only forcing his cumpanion to redeem 
all the engagements he had already entered into, but exacting from hin 





* The disputes which exist respecting the real naturo of money ariso more from. 
‘the disputants examining its functions on different sides, than from any real dissent in 
their opinions. All money, properly so callod, is an acknowledgment of debt; but as 
wuch, it may either be considored to ropresent tho Jabour and propecty of the creditor, 
or the isiloness and penury of the debtor. ‘The intricacy of the question hes been much 
incruascd by tho (hitherto necessary) use of murketable commuditics, such as guld, 
silver, salt, shalls, &c., to give intrinsic valus or security to currency; bnt the final 
aud bost definition of moncy is that it is a documentary promise ratified and guaranteed 
aby the nation to give or find » certain quantity of Isbour on demand. A man’s lsbour 
1gor a day is @ better staudari of value then 2 mvasure of any prodnos, because no 
twtoduce over maintains a consistent rate of productibility. 
tons, . 
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pledges for farther labour, to an arbitrary amount, for what food he had 
to advance to him, 

‘There might not, from first to Inst, be the least illcgahty (in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word) m the arrangement, but af a stranger arrived on the 
coast at this advanced epoch of thur political economy, he would find one 
man commercially Rich, the other commeicully Poo: Ie would ace, 
perhaps with no small surpiise, one passing hus days in adlences ; the other 
Jabourmg for both, and hving sparcly, m the hope of rccovoring his 
mdependence, at some distant period. 

This 1, of course, an example of one only out of many ways in which 
inequahty of posscesion may be estabhuhed between diffcnt persons, 
giving rise to the Mercantile forms of Riches and Poverty In the in- 
stance before us, one of the men mught from the first have dehberatdy 
chosen to be adle, and to put hws life in pawn for present ease, or he 
mught have mismanaged his lund, and been compelled to have recoume to 
tus neighbour for food and help, pledging lus futwe labour for it. But 
what I want the reader to note especially 1s the fact, common to a large 
number of typical cases of this hind, that the estabhshment of the mor- 
cantile wealth which conmsta in a claim upon labour, agnifies a pohtical 
diminution of the real wealth which connists in substantial possessions. 

Take another example, more consistent with the ordinary course of 
affurs of trade Suppose that three men, instead of two, foimcd the httle 
isolated republic, and found tlemselvcs obliged to sepaiate in order to 
farm different pieces of land at some distance from cach other along the 
coast ; each eatate finmuhing @ distinct kind of produce, and each more or 
Joa in need of the material ruived on the other Suppose that the thud 
man, 1n order to save the time of all thiee, undertakes amply to super- 
intend the transference of comniditics from one farm to the other, on 
condition of recuving some sufliczently remunerative share of cvery parcel 
of goods conveyed, or of some other parcel recerved in exchange for it 

If this carrica or meascnger always biings to each oatate, fiom the 
other, what 1s chefly wantcd, at the right tame, the operations of the two 
farmers will go on prosper ously, and the lageat possible acsult un produce, 
or wealth, will be sttanod by the Little community. But suppose no 
intercourse betwecn the landowners 1s posmble, except through the travel- 
lung agent; and that, afte: a time, this agent, watching the course of each 
man’s agriculture, keeps back the articke with which he has been cn- 
trusted until there comes a period of extieme necewity for them, on one 
mde or other, and then exacts in exchange for them all that the distressed. 
farmer can spare of other kinds of produce it as easy to me that by 
ingeniously watching his opportumties, he mught poss himeolf regularly 
of the greater pat of the superfluous produce of the two estates, and at 
Jest, in some year of severest trial or scarcity, purchase both for himaolf, 
and manta the former proprietois thenceforwad as his labourers or 
servanta. 

‘This would bes oase of commercial wealth soquired on the exactest 

l4i—s 
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Principles of modern political economy. But, more distinctly even than 
in the former instance, 1t is manifest m thi that the wealth of the State, 
or of the three men considered as a society, 1s collectively less than 1¢ 
would have been had the merchant been content with yuster profit. The 
operations of the two agnienltumsts have been cramped to the utmost, and 
the contmual mutations of the supply of things they wanted at eatical 
tames, together with the failure of comage consequcnt on the prolongation 
of a struggle for mere euustence, without any sense of permanent gam, 
must have seriously dumimehcd the effictrve resulta of thar labour, and 
the stores finally accumulated an the merchant's hinds wall not in anywise 
be of equivalent value to those which, had his dcalngs becn honest, would 
have filled at once the granauses of the furmers and his own 

‘Lhe whole question, therefore, respecting not only the advantage, but 
even the quantity, of national wealth, resolves itsclf finally into ont of 
abstract justice It 28 amposmble to conclude, of any givcn mass of ar- 
quued wealth, meicly by the fact cf its cxistence, whether it signifcs good. 
or evil to the nation im the nudst of winch it existe Its real value 
depends on the moral aign attiched to it, just as stcruly as that of a 
mathematical quantity depends on the algebraical «gn attached to at 
Any given accumulation of commcraal wealth may be indicative, on the 
one hand, of futhfil mdustucs, progcsase energies, and productive in- 
genunties, or, on the other, it may be indicative of moital luxury, meiuless 
tyranny, ruinous chicanc 

Some treamres are heavy with human tears, as an all stored harvest 
with untimely rn 3 and some gold us brighta in sunshine than it 1s in 
substance And these me not, observe, merely moral or pathetic attri- 
‘butes of riches, which the secker of richcs may, af he chooses, dtapc, 
they are literally and sternly, matcnal attributes of r1chcs, deprcuating 
or cvalting, inaleulably, the monctary signification of the sum i ques 
tion One mass of money 1s the outcome of action which hag created,—— 
another, of action which has sanihilatcd,—tcn timce as wuch in the 
gatherimg of it, such and such strong hinds have becn paralyzed, as of 
they had becn numbed by mghtshade so many strong mcn’s courage 
broken, so many productive opurations hindered, this and the other falue 
direction given to labour, and lying amige of proepeuty sct up, on Dura 
plains dug into seven times-heatcd furnaccs Lhat which ucems to be 
wealth may in verity be only the gilded index of fia-renching run, 2 
wiecker's handful of com gle ancd fiom the Inach to which he has begmied 
an aigosy, 2 camp-followcr’s bundle of rags unwiapped from the breasts 
of goodly solders dead; the purch we-picces of potter's fields, wherun 
shall be buried together the citrzin and the stranga 

And thercfore, the idea that ducetions tan be given fir the gaming of 
wealth, arrespectively of the conadeistion of its moral sources, o: that any 
general and technical law of purchase and gain can be set down for 
national practice, us perhaps the most insolently futile of all that ever 
heguited men through their vices, So far as I know, there 1s not in 
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history record of anything so disgraceful to the human intellect as the 
modern idea that the commerce] text, “ Buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in tho dearest,” represents, or under any circttmatances could represent, 
an available principle of national econamy Buy m the cheapest market? 
—yea; but what made your market cheap? Charcoal may be cheap 
among your roof tumbers after a fire, and bncks my be cheap in your 
streets after an earthquake , but fire and carthquake may not therefore be 
national benefits Bc lin the & ircst ?—ycs, tinly , but what made your 
market dear? You sold your brcid well to day, was it to 2 dying man 
who gave his last com for it, and will never nccd bread more, or to a mch 
man who to-morrow will buy your farm over your head, or to a soldier 
on hi» way to pillage the bank an which you hive put your fortune? 

None of these things you can know One thing only you can know, 
namely, whether this dcaling of yours 13 a just and faithful one, which 19 
all you need concn yourself about respecting it, sure thus to have done 
your own part in bringing about ultimately m the world a state of things 
which will not issue in pillage or im death And thus every question 
concerning these things merges itself ultumately in the great question of 
Justice, which, the ground being thus far clcared for it, I will enter upon 
an the next p»per, leaving only, in this, three final points for the reader's 
consideration 

It bas been shown that the chief valuc and virtue of money conasta in 
its having powcr ove: human beings, that, without this power, lage 
miatcral posscssions aie useliss, and to any person possessing such power, 
comparatively unncecssary But power over human beings 16 attamable 
by other means than by money As I smd a few pages bach, the money 
power 18 always impuftet and doubtful, there are many things which 
cannot be rcached wath it, others which cannot be retained by 1t Many 
joys may be given to men which cannot be bought for gold, and many 
fidelities found in them which cannot be rewarded with it, 

‘Tite enough,—the reade: thinks ~=Yts but it 1s not so trite-—T wish 
at wuie,—that in this moist power, quite inscrutable and immeasurable 
though it be, there 18 monctary value just as real as thot represented by 
more pondctous currencies =A rran’s hand my be full of invisble gold, 
and the wave of it, or the gasp, shall do more than another's wth a 
shower of bulhon This invisible gold, also, docs not necessarily diminish 
m spendmg Politic tl economts will do well some day to take heed of 
at, though they cannot take measure 

But farther Since the cesence of wealth consists in ite authority over 
men, xf tho appatent or nominal wealth fail in this power, at faus m 
essence ; 1m fact, ceases to be wealth at all It does not appear lately an 
England, that our authority ovcr men 1s absolute The servants show 
some disposition to rush notoualy upstarra, under an impreamon that their 
‘wages are not regularly paid We should augur 21 of any gentlembn's 
property to whom this happened every other day in hus drawing-room. 

So also, the power of our wealth seems limited as respects the comfort 
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of the servants, no leas then their quietnde. The persons in the kitchen 
appear to he ill-dreased, squalid, half-starved. One cannot help imagining 
that the riches of the stablishment must be of a very theoretical and 
documentary character. 

Finally, Since the essence of, an consists in power over men, will it 
not follow that the nobler and the more in number the persons are over 
whom it has power, the greater the wealth? Perhaps it may even appear 
after some consideration, that the persons themselves are the wealth— 
that these pieces of gold with which wo are in the habit of guiding them 
are, in fact, nothing more than a kind of Byzantine harness or trappings, 
very glittering and beautiful in barbaric sight, wherewith we bridle the 
ercatures; but that if these same living croatures could be guided without 
the fretting and jingling of the Byzants in their mouths and cara, thoy might 
themselves be more valuable than their bridles, In fact, it may be dis- 
covered that the true veins of wealth are parple-—and not in Rock, but 
in Flesh——perhaps even that the final outcome and consummation of all 
wealth ia in the producing as many as powible full-breathed, bright-oyed, 
and happy-hearted human creatures, Our modern wealth, I think, has 
rather a tendency the other way ;—most political economists appoaring to 
consider multitudes of human creatures not conducive to wealth, or at beat 
conducive to it only by remaining ina dim-eyed and narrow-chested state 
of being. 

Nevertheless, it is open, I repeat, to serious question, which I leave to 
the reader's pondering, whether, among national manufactures, that of 
Souls of a good quality may not at Inst tum out o quite loadingly 
luerative one? Nay, in some far-away and yet undreamt-of hour, I can 
even imagine that England may cast all thoughts of possessive wealth back 
to the barbario nations among whom they first aroso; and that, whilo 
the sands of the Indus and adamant of Golconda may yet stiffen the 
housings of the charger, and flash from the turban of the slave, she, as a 
Christian mother, may at last attain to the virtues and the treasures of 
an Heathen one, and be able to lead forth her Sons, saying,— 


“These are ux Jewels.” 
aR 


Sate and x Beart. 


Ir was midnight when I listened, 
And I heud two voices speak, 
One was barsh, and stern, and crucl, 
And the other soft wd weak 

Yet I saw no vision enter, 
And I heard no steps deput 
Of tha, Tyr mt and his Captive ,— 
Tate 1t might be and a IIcart 


‘Thus the stern voice sptke im ta1mnmph 
“TI have shut your hfe awry 
Yiom the 1%diant world cf niture 
And the perfumed hght cf diy 
You, who loved to steep 3cur spat 
In the chirm of cuths dchzht, 
Scc no glory of the diy tamc, 
And no sweetness of the night ” 


But the soft vowe answered cilinly 
“Niy for when the Much wiuds bing 
Just 1 whisper to my window, 
I cw driam the 2est of spring, 
And to-day I sw a swillow 
Lhttang pwt my prison bus, 
And my ccll his just one eczrner, 
Whence at night I see the stu * 


But its bitter taunt reperting, 

Crud the hush voice “Wheie me they 
All the fiicnds of former hours 

Who forget your nime to dry ? 
All the links of love are shattercd, 

Whibh yeu thought so strong before, 
And jour hfe 15 doubly lonely 

And alone, since loved no more.” 
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But the low voice spake still lower: 
“Nay! I know the golden chain 
Of my love is purer, atronger, 
For the cruel fire of pain: 
They remember me no longer, 
But I, grieving here alone, 
Bind their souls to me for ever, 
By the love within my own.” 


But the voice ericd: “Once, remember, 
Yon devoted soul and mind 

To the welfare of your brethren, 
To the service of your kind: 

Now, what sorrow can you comfort, 
You, who lie in helpless pain, 

‘With an impotent compassion, 
Fretting out your life in vain?” 


“Nay;” and then the gentle answer 
Rose more loud and full and clecr: 
“For the sake of all my brethren, 
I thank God that I am here! 
Poor had been my life’s best efforts, 
Now I waste no thought or breath; 
For the prayer of those who suffer 
Has the strongth of love and death.” 


AAP. 


Sramley Parsonage. 


ee 
CHAPILE AAV 
Nown-IMPULSIVE 


Tr cannot be held as astonislung, that that List deeraon on the put of the 
Giants in the matter of the two bishopiics should have diyzustcd Arch- 
deacon Grantly Te was a pohticiim, but not + politician as they were 
Asis the cave with all evotcrie men, bis politwal ey<s enw a short way 
only, and his political aspu tions were 14 Imated When hus fiends came 
into ofhce, that Bishop Bull, which as the ongmal product of his cnemcs 
hid been regarded by lum as bung so pernicaous—for was it not about to 
be made law in ordc: that othcr Proudusand such he nught be hoisted up 
anto hgh places and !irge incomcs, to the terribk detamcnt of the Church ? 
~—that Bishop Bull, E «vy, m the hands of his firends, had appeared to him to 
‘be a means of almost national salvation And then, how great had heen 
the good fortune of the Grints in this mattar!: Hid they been the ongi~ 
nators of such a measure they would not have had a chance of success, but 
now—now that the two bishops wore fallig into thax mouths ont of the 
‘we tk hands of the Gods, was not then success cnsured? =o Dr Giantly 
had girded up his Joins and marched up to the fight, ahnost regretting that 
the triumph would be s0 casy ‘Lhe subscquent failme way very trying 
to Ins tempor as a party man 

It always stitkcs me that the supporters of the ‘Litans aio in this 
respect much to be pited ‘The Gants themselves, those who ale 
actually handlmg Pchon and bieahing thur shms over the lower rochs of 
Osat, ac always advancmg in omc soit towards the councils of Olympus 
Ihe lughest policy 13 to snatch some a4y from heaven Why else put 
Pahon on Owa, unless it be thit a fmruise Land, making its way through 
Jovo’s windons, may pluck forth a thunderbolt ot two, or some article less 
destructive, but of manulacture cqually divine? And in this conausta the 
wisdom of the hightr Giunts— that, in qpite of then mund ine antecedents, 
thcones, and predilections, they can so that articles of divine manufacture 
sie neccesary But then they never carry then supportcrs with them 
‘har whole army 1san army of maityrs “Yor twenty years I have stuch 
to them, and see how thcy hive tieatcd me!" Is not that always the 
plant of an old giant-slave ? “I hue been true to my party all my life, 
and where am I now?” he says Wluze, mdeed, my fiend? Looking 
about you, you begin to learn that) ou cannot descube your whereabouts, 
I do not marvel at that No one finds himself planted at last n so ternbly 
foul a morass, as he would fam stand still for ever on dry mound 

Dr. Grantly was disgusted; and although he was himself too true and 
thorough in all his feelings, to be able to aay aloud eh ae Gimme ae 

14—5 
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‘wrong, still he had # ead fecling within his heart that the world waa 
ainking from under him. Ie was still sufficiently exoteric to think that 
8 good stand-up fight in « good cause was s good thing. No doubt he 
did wish to be Bishop of Westminster, and was anxious to compass that 
proferment by any means that might appear to him to be fair. And why 
not? But this was not the end of his aspirations, IIo wished that the 
Gianta might prevail in everything, in bishoprios as in all other matters; 
and he could not understand that they should give way on the very first 
appearance of a skirmish. In his open talk he was lond against many a 
god; but in his heart of hearts he was bitter enough against both Porphy- 
zion and Orion. 

“My dear doctor, it would not do;—not in this session; it would not 
indeed." So had spoken to him ao half-fledged, but especially esoteric 
young monster-cub at the Treasury, who considered himself as up to all 
the dodges of his party, and regarded the army of martyrs who supported 
it aa a rather heavy, but very useful collection of fogeys. Dr.Grantly 
had not cared to discuss the matter with the half-fledged monster-cub. 
‘The best licked of all the monsters, the Giant moat like a god of them all, 
had said a word or two to him; and he also had said a word or two to 
that Giant. Porphyrion had told him that the Bishop Bill would not do; 
and he, in return, speaking with warm face, and blood in his choeka, had 
told Porphyrion, that he saw no reason why the bill should not do. The 
courteous Giant had emiled as he shook his pondcrous head, and then the 
archdeacon had left him, unconsciously shaking some dust from his shoes, 
as he paced the passages of the Treasury Chambers for the last time. As 
he walked back to his lodgings in Monnt Strect, many thoughts, not 
altogether bad in their nature, passed throngh his mind. Why should he 
trouble himself abont a bishopric? Was he not well ss he was, in his 
rectory down at Plumstead? Might it not be ill for him at hia age to 
transplant himself into new soil, to engage in new duties, and live among 
new people? Was he not uscful at Barchester, and respected also; and 
might it not be possible, that up there at Westminster, he might be 
regarded merely os 2 tool with which other men could work? He had 
not quite liked the tone of that specially croterio young monster-cub, who 
had clearly regarded him as a distinguished fogey from the army of 
martyrs. He would take his wife back to Barsetshire, and there live con- 
tented with the good things which Providence had given him, 

Those high political grapea had become sour, my sneering friends will 
say. Well? Is it not a good thing that grapes should become sour 
which hang out of reach? Is he not wiao who can regard all grapes as 
svar which are manifestly too high for his hand? Those grapes of the 
‘Treasury bench, for which gods and giants fight, suffering so much when 
they are foreed to abstain from eating, and so much more when they do 
eat,—those grapes are very sonr to mc. J am sure that they are in- 
digestible, and that those who eat them undergo all the ills which the 
Revalenta Arabica is prepared to cure. And «0 it was now with the 
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erchdeacon. Ile thought of the strain which would have been put on his 
conscience had he come up there to ait in London as Bishop of West- 
minster; and in this frame of mind he walked home to his wife. 

During the first few moments of his interview with her all his regreta 
had come back upon him. Indeed, it would have hardly suited for him 
then to have prenched thie new doctrine of rural contentment. The wife of 
his bosom, whom he so fully trusted—had 20 fully loved—wished for grapes 
that. bung high upon tho wall, and he knew that it waa past his power to 
teach her at the moment to drop her ambition. Any teaching that he might 
effect in that way, must come by degrees. But before many minutes wero 
over he bad told her of her fate and of his own decision. ‘So wo had 
better go back to Plumstead,” he raid ; and rhe had not dissented. 

“Tam sorry for poor Grisclda's sake,” Mra, Grantly had remarked 
later in the evening, when they were again together. 

“But I thought she was to remain with Lady Lufton.” 

“Well; so she will, for a little time. There ir no one with whom T 
would no soon trust her ont of my own care as with Lady Lufton. She is 
all that one can desire.” 

“Exactly; and as fur as Grieclda is concerned, I cannot say that I 
think she is to be pitied.” 

‘Not to be pitied, perhaps,” said Mra. Grantly. “But, you seo, arch+ 
deacon, Lady Lufton, of course, has her own views.” 

“Her own views?” 

“Te is hardly any secret that she is very anxious to make a match 
between Lord Lufton and Griselda. And though that might be a very 

arrangement if it were fixed- 

“Lord Lufton marry Griselda!” said the archdeacon, speaking quick 
and raising his cyebrows. His mind had as yet been troubled by but few 
thoughts respecting his child’s future establishment. “I had never 
dreamt of such a thing.” 

“ But other people have done more than dream of it, archdeacon. As 
regarda the match itself, it would, I think, bo unobjectionable. Lord 
Lufton will not be a very rich man, lut his property is respectable, and. 
ua far as I can learn his character ie on the whole good. If they like cach 
other, Ishould be contented with such a marriage. But, I must own, I 
am not quite satinficd at the idea of leaving her all alone with Lady 
Lufton. People will look on it as n settled thing, when it ia not settled— 
and very probably may not be settled; and that will do the poor gel 
harm. Sho is very much admired; there can be no doubt of that; and 
Lord Dumbello———" 

The archdeacon openod his eyes still wider. Ile had had no iden that 
sach a choice of sons-in-law was being prepared for him; and, to tell the 
truth, was almost bewildered by the height of his wife's ambition. Lord 
Lufton, with his barony and twenty thousand a year, might be accepted as 
just good enough; but failing him there was an embryo marquis, whose 
fortune would be more than ten times as great, all ready to accept his child ! 
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And then he thought, 2s husbands sometimes will think, of Susan Harding 
os she was when he had gone s-courting to her under the elms before the 
house m the warden’s garden at Barchester, and of dear old Mr Harding, 
us wifc’s father, who still hved m humble lodgmgsa im that ety, and 
ashe thought, he wondered at and admured the greatness of that lady's 
mand 

“T never can forgive Lord De Terrier,” smd tho lady, connecting 
various points together in hen own mind 

“ Thats nonsenec,’ smd the achdercon =“ You must forgive hm” 

« And I must confess that 1t annoys me to lewe London at present ” 

“It can't be huped,’ sud the atchdurcon, somewh:t gruffly, for he 
‘was 8 man who, <n catun pcints, chose to hwe lis own way—and 
had at 

“Ob, no I know it can't be helped,’ sud Mis Giantly, m a tone 
which umplud a deep inwy ‘1 hnow it cmt be helped Toor 
Gaiseldat™ And then they went to bud 

On the next morning Griseldt exmce to her, and in an anterview thit 
‘was strictly private, her mothe: sud more to hei than she had ever yet 
apoken, as to the prospects of he: future hf itherto, on this subjcet, 
Mra Grantly bad said httle or nothing She would have been well 
pleased that her daughter should have recuyed the mcense of Lord 
Lufton’s vowa—or, pcrhaps, as wcll pleased had it becn the mcense of 
Lord Dumbello's vows—without any interfirence on ber part Jn such 
case her child, she knew, would have told her with quite suffic ent eager- 
ness, and the mattcr m cithcr cise would have been arranged as # very pretty 
Jove match She had no fear of any impropriety or of any rashness on 
Gneelda’a put She had thoroughly known her daughter when sho 
boasted that Gnselds would never indulge in an unauthorized pasmon 
But aa mattcrs now stood, with those two strings to her bow, and with 
that Lufton Grantly alliance treaty in existence—of which she, Grisclda 
heraclf, ncw nothing-—nught 3t not be powible that the poor child should 
stumble thiough want of adequate direction? Guided by these thoughts, 
Mrs Grantly had resolved to swy a few words bcfore she ft London So 
ahe wrote a hne to her daughter, and Grivelda reached Mount Street at 
two o'clock in Lady Lufton’s cariage, which, during the interview, waited 
for her at the beer shop round the oorncr 

“ And papa won’t be Bishop of Westminster ?" sad the young Indy, 
when the domgs of the Giants had bccn sufficiently caplamed to mako 
her understand that all those hopes were over 

“No, my dear, at any rate not now” 

“What a shame! I thonght st was all setthd What's the good, 
mamma, of Lord De Terrxr bemg prime mumster, xf he can’t make whom 
he likes a bishop 7” 

“Y¥ don't think that Load De Terrer has bebaved at all well to your 
fathor. However that’s a long question, and we can’t go into 1t now.” 

“ How glad those Proudies will be!” 
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Gielda would have talked by the hour on this subject had her mother 
allowed her, but 1t was nocessary that Mas Grantly should go to other 
mattera She began about Lady Lufton, saying what a dear woman hee 
ladyship was, and then went on to aay that Gmselds was to remam in 
London as long as 1t suited her friend and hostess to stay there with her, 
but added, that this mht probably not be very Jong, as xt was notoous 
that Lady Lufton, when in London, was always in a hurry to get back to 
Tramley. 

“But I don't tlunk she is in such a bury this year, mamma,” said 
Giwolda, who in the month of My picfizrcd Bruton Stieet to Plumstead, 
and had no ohjcction whatever to the coronct on the panels of Lady 
Lufton’s corch 

And then Mrs Grantly commenecd her cvplinttion—very cmtiously 
“No, my dear, I daresay she 1s not in such @ hurry this ycar,—that 1s, 
as Jong as you 1cmaim with her * 

“I am sure she 15 very hind ' 

“She as very hind, and you ought to love her very much I know I 
do I have no fiiend an the world for whom I hive a gicater regard 
thin for Lady Lufton [t 18 that which makes me #0 happy to leave 
you with ha " 

“ All the same I wish that you and papa had remaimed up, that as, if 
they had made pipa a bishop ' 

“Tt’s no good thmking of that now, my dcar What I particularly 
wanted to say to you was this I thmk you should hnow what aie the 
ide1s which Lady Lufton entertams” 

“ Her ideas?” sud Griselda, who hid never troubled herxlf much in 
thinking about other peoplc’s thoughts 

Yes, Griselda While you wer staying down at Iramley Court, 
and also, I suppow, smce jou have been up here in Biuton Strect, you 
must have seen a good deil of—Lod Lufton ” 

“THe doesn't come yay often to Bruton Strect,—that us to any, not 
very often" 

“H-m,” eyreulited Vis Grintly, very gently She would wilkngly 
have zepros%.d the sound altogether, but it had bien (va much for her If 
she found reason to think ih yt Lady Lufton was playing her false, she would 
immediitdy tthe hur dinghtcr aw wy, bic ak up the tacaty, and prepare for 
the Hartletop alliance  fuch wer tle thoughts that ran through her mind 
But she knew all the while thit Lady Lufton was not false ‘The fault 
was not with Lidy Lufton, noi, perhaps, altogether with Lord Lufton 
Mos Grantly had understood the full iorce of the complant which Lady 
Lufton had mode against he: daughter, and though she had of course 
defended her cluld, and on the whole had defended her successfully, yet 
she confissed to herself that Grixcida’s chance of a first rate establishment 
would be better sf she were o little more ampulaive A man does not wish 
to marry @ statue, let the statue be cver so statuesque. She could not 
toaoh her daughter to be impulsive, any more than she could teach her to 
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be slx fect high; bat might it not be possible to teach her to seem 60? 
‘The task was a very delicate one, even for a mother’s hand. 

“ Of course he cannot be at home now as much as he was down in the 
country, when he was living in the same honso,” maid Mra. Grantly, 
whose buainess it was to take Lord Lufton’s part at the present moment. 
“He must bo at his club, and at the House of Lords, and in twenty 

laces.” 
- ‘| He is very fond of going to parties, and he dances beautifully.” 

Tam sure he doce. I have scen a3 much as that myeelf, and I think 
T know some one with whom he likes to dance." And the mother gave 
her daughter a loving little squeeze. 

“Do you mean me, mamma?” 

“Yes, Ido incan you, my dear. And is it not true? Lady Lufton 
mays that he likes dancing with you better than with any ono else in 
London.” 

“Y don't know,” said Griselda, looking down upon the ground, 

Mr. Grantly thought that this upon the whole was rather a good 
opening. It might have been better. Some point of interest more serious 
in ita nature than that of a waltz might have been found on which to 
counect her daughter's sympathics with those of her fiture husband. But 
any point of interest waa better than none; and it is ro difficult to find 
pots of interest in persons who by their nature are not impulsive, 

“ Lady Lufton rayr so, at any rate,” continued Mis. Grantly, ever po 
cantiously. “ She thinks that Lord Lufton likes no partuer better. What 
do you think yourself, Griselda?" 

“T don’t know, mamma.” 

“ But young ladies must think of such things, must they not?” 

“ Must they, mamma?" 

“T suppose they do, don’t they? The truth is, Griselda, that Lady 
‘Lufton thinks that if Can you guess what it ia she thinks?” 

“No, mamms.” But that was a fib on Griaclda’s part. 

‘She thinks that my Griselda would mnke the best possible wife in 
the world for her eon; and I think so too. I think that her son will be a 
very fortunate man if he can get such a wile. And now what do you 
think, Griselda?” 

““T don’t think anything, mamma.” 

But that would not do. It war absolutely necensary that she should 
think, and absolutely neceasary that her mother should tell her 60. Such 
4 degree of unimpulsiveness as this would Iend to-———- heayen knows 
what results! Lufton-Grantly treaties and Martletop interests would be all 
thrown away upon # young Iady who would not think anything of a noble 
suitor sighing for her smiles. Besider, it was not natural. Griselda, as her 
mother knew, had ever been a girl of headlong feeling ; but still she had 
had her Mikes and her dislikon. In that matter of the bishopric she was 
keen enough ; and no one could evince a decper interest in the subject of 
a well-made new dress than Griselda Grantly. It was not possible that 
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she should be indifferent as to her future prospects, and ahe must know 
that those prospecta depended mainly on her marriage. Her mother was 
almost angy with her, but nevertheless she went on very gently: 

“You don’t thmk anything! But, my dmbng, you must thnk. 
You must make up your mind what would be your answer if Lord 
Lufton were to propose to you. That is what Lady Lufton meshes him 
to do” 

« But he never will, manima" 

“ And if he ad?” 

“ But I'm sure he never will He doesn’t think of such a thing at all 
—and—and—” 

“ And what, my dear?” 

“TJ don't hnow, mamma” 

“Smely you can speak out to me, dearest! All I care about is your 
happinces Both Lady Lufton and I think that 1¢ would be a happy 
mairiage f you both cared for cach other enough She thinks that he 1s 
fond of you. But af he wero ten times Lord Lufton I wonld not tease you 
about at if I thought that you could not learn to caic about him, What 
‘was 1t you were going to my, my dear?” 

“Lord Lufton thmks a gicat deal more of Lucy Roba:ts than he does 
of—vof—of any one else, I belicve,” said Griselda, showmg now some 
ile anumation by her manna, ‘ dumpy little black thing that ahe 15,” 

«Lacy Robats'" sud Mas Grantly, taken by murpise at finding 
that he: daughter was moved by such a prison ov jcalonsy, and feeling 
also perfectly asnued thit there could not be any powible ground for 
jealousy in such a duection as that Lucy Robarts, my dear! I don’t 
suppose Lord Lufton ever thought of speaking to her, except im the way 
of cvihty.” 

“ Yes, he did, mamma! Don't you remember at Framley ?” 

‘Mrs Giantly began to look back in her mind, and she thought she 
did remember having once observed Lord Lufton talking mm rather a confi- 
dential manne: with the parson's mstcr. But she waa sure that there was 
nothmg in it If that was the reason why Griselda was s0 cold to her 
propoud lover, it would be a thousand pities that st should not be removed. 

“Now you mention her, I do remember the young lady,” said 
Mrs Grantly, “ao dak gil, very low, and without much figure. She 
pocmed to me to keep vory much in thc background.” 

“ J don’t know much sbout that, mamma.” 

‘“¢ Aw far ag I saw her, she did. But, my dear Griselda, you should 
not allow yourself to think of such a thing. Lord Lufton, of course, ia 
‘ound to be civil to any young lady in his mother’s house, and I am quite 
sure that he has no other idea whatever with regard to Miss Robarta. I 
certainly cannot speak aa to her intellect, for I do not think ehe opened 
her mouth sn my presence, but——" 

“ Oh' she bas plenty to sey for herself, when she pleases. She'sa 


aly Little thing.” 
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* But, at any rate, my dear, she has no personal attractions whatever, 
and I do not at all think that Lord Lufton is a man to be taken by—by-—~ 
by anything that Miss Robarts might do or say.” 

As those words “' personal attractions” were uttered, Griselda managed 
#0 to turn her neck aa to catch a aide view of herself in one of the mirrors 
on the wall, and then she bridled heraclf up, and made a little play with 
her eyes, and looked, aa her mother thought, very well. “It is all nothing 
to me, mamma, of course,” she said. 

“Well, my dear, perhaps not. I don't say that it is. Ido not wish 
to put the slightest constraint upon your feelings. If I did not have the 
most thorough dependence on your good sense and high principles, I 
should not speak to you in this way. But as I have, I thought it best to 
tell you that both Lady Lufton and I should be well pleased if wo thought 
that you and Lord Lufton were fond of cach other.” 

“Tam sre he never thinks of such a thing, mamma.” 

“ And an for Lucy Robarts, pray get that idea out of your head ; if 
not for your sake, then for his. You should give him credit for better 
taste.” + 

But it was not ao easy to take anything out of Grisclda’s head that sho 
had once taken into it. “As for tastes, mamma, there ia no accounting for 
them,” she said; and then the colloquy on that subject was over. The 
result of it on Mrs. Grantly’s mind waa a fecling amounting almost to a 
eonviction in favour of the Dumbello interest. 


CUAPTER XXVI. 
IMPULSIVE. 


1 thusr my readers will all remember Low Puck the povy was beaten 
during that drive to Hogglestock. It may be preaumed that Puck himself 
on that occasion did not suffer much. Ilia skin wan not #o soft as 
Mra. Robarte’s heart. The little beast was full of oats and nll the good 
thinga of this world, and therefore, when the whip touched him, he would 
dance about and shake his little ears, and ran on at a tremendous pare for 
twenty yards, making his mistress think that he had endured terrible 
things. But, in truth, during those whippings Puck was not the chicf 
sufferer. 

Lucy had been forced to declare—forced by the strength of her own 
feelings, and by the impossibility of assenting to the propricty of a marriage 
between Lord Lufton and Miss Grantly ——, she had been forced to 
declare that she did care about Lord Lufton as much as though he were 
her brother. She had said all this to herself,—nay, much more than 
this—very often. But now she had said it out loud to her sister-in-law; 
and she knew that what she had said was remembered, considered, and 
had, to a certain extent, become the cause of altcred conduct. Fanny 
alluded very scldom to the Luftons in casual conversation, and never spoke 
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sbont Lord Lufton, unless when her husband made it impossible that she 
should not epeak of him. Lucy had attempted on more than one occasion 
to remedy this, by talking about the young lord in a laughing and, 
perhaps, half jeering way; sho had been sarcastic as to hia hunting and 
shooting, and had boldly attanpted to say a word in joke about his love 
for Griselda. But ehe felt that she had filed ; that she had failed altogether 
wa regarded Fanny ; and that as to her brother, she would more probably be 
the means of opening his eycs, than have any effect in keeping them 
closed, So she gave up her efforts and spoke no further word about Lord 
Lufton. Her secret had been told, and she knew that it had been told. 

At this time the two ladies were left a great deal alonc together in the 
drawing-room at the parsonage; more, perhaps, than had ever yet been 
the case since Lucy had been there. Lady Lufton was away, and there- 
fore the almost daily visit to Framley Court was not made ; and Mark in 
these days war a great deal at Barchester, having, no doubt, very onerous 
duties to perform before he could be admitted as one of that chapter. He 
went into, what he was pleased to call residence, almost at once. That is, 
he took his month of preaching, aiding also in some slight and very 
dignified way, in the gencral Sunday morning services. He did not 
exactly live at Barchester, because the house was not ready. That at 
Teast was the assumed reason. ‘The chattels of Dr. Stanhope, the late 
prebendary, had not been as yct removed, and there was likely to be some 
little delay, creditors asserting their right to them, This might bavo 
‘been very inconvenient to x gentloman anxiously expecting the excellent 
house which the liberality of past ages had provided for his use; but it 
was not so felt by Mr. Robarts. If Dr. Stanhope’s fumily or creditors 
would keep the house for the next twelve months, ho would be well 
pleased, And by this arrangement he was enabled to get through his 
firat month of absence from the church of Framley without any notice from 
Lady Lufton, secing that Lady Lufton was in London all the time. This 
also was convenicnt, and tanght our young prebendary to lock on his new 
preferment more favourably than he had hitherto done. 

Fanny and Lucy were thns left much alone: and as out of the full 
head the mouth speaks, so is the full heart more prone to speak at such 
periods of confidence as these. Lucy, when she first thought of her own 
state, determined to endow herself with a powerful gift of reticence. She 
would never tell her love, certainly ; but neither would she let concealment 
feed on her damask check, nor would she ever be found fora moment sitting 
like Patience on a monument, She would fight her own fight bravely 
within her own bosom, and conquer her enemy altogether. She would 
either preach, or starve, or weary her love into subjection, and no one 
should be o bit the wiser. She would teach herself to ahake hands with 
Lord Lufton without a quiver, and would be prepared to like his wife 
amazingly—unless indeed that wife should be Griselda Grantly. Such 
were her resolutions ; but at the end of the first week they wore broken 
into shivers atid roattered to the winds, 
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‘They had been sitting in the house together the whole of one wet day } 
and as Mark was to dine in Barchester with the Dean, they had had 
dinner early, cating with the children almost in their laps. It is no that 
Indies do, when their husbands leave them to themselves. It was getting 
dusk towards evening, nnd they were still sitting in the drawing-room, the 
children now having retired, when Mrs. Robarts for the fifth time since 
her visit to Hogglestock began to expresa her wish that she could do some 
good to the Crawleys,—to Grace Crawley in particular, who, standing up 
there at her father’s elbow, learning Greek irregular verbs, had appeared 
to Mra. Robarts to be an especial object of pity. 

“TI don't know how to set abont it,” said Mrs. Robarta. 

Now any allusion to that visit to Hogglestock always drove Lucy's mind 
back to the consideration of the subject which had most ocenpied it at the 
time. She at such moments remembered how she had beaten Puck, and 
how in her half bantering but still too serious manner she had apologized 
for doing so, and had explaincd the reason. And therefore she did not 
intorest herself about Grace Crawley as vividly as she should have done. 

“ No; one never does,” she said. 

“T was thinking about it all that day as I drove home,” said Fanny. 
“ The difficulty is this: What can we do with her?” 

“Exactly,” said Lucy, remembering the very point of the road at 
which she had declared that she did like Lord Lufton very much, 

‘If we could have her here for a month or so and then send her to 
school ;——but I know Mr. Crawley would not allow us to pay for her 
schooling.” 

“J don't think he would,” said Lucy, with her thoughts far removed 
from Mr. Orawley and his daughter Grace. 

“ And then we should not know what to do with her; should we?” 

“No; you would not.” 

“It would never do to have the poor girl about the house here, with 
no one to teach her anything. Mark would not teach hor Greek verbs, 
you know.” 

“ T suppose not.” 

“ Lucy, you are not attending to a word I say to you, and I don’t thinks 
you have for the Jast hour. I don’t believe you know what I am talking, 
about.” 

“Oh, yes, I do—Grace Crawley; I'll try and teach her if you like, 
only I don’t know anything myself.” 

“ That's not what I mean at all, and you know I would not ask you to 
take sach a task as that on yourself. But I do think you might talk it 
over with me.” 

“Might 1? very well; Iwill What is it? oh, Grace Crawley—you 
want to know who is to toach her the irregular Greek verbs. Ob dear, 
Fenny, my head does ache so: pray don't be angry with me.” And then 
Lucy throwing henielf back on the sofk, put one hand up painfilly to her 
forehead, and altogether gave up the battle, 
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Mra Robarts was by her mde ina moment “ Dearest Lucy, whit 1s 
it makes your headache so often now? you used not to havo those head~ 
aches” 

“Tt's because I’m growmg stupid’ never mind We will go on about 
poor Grace It would not do to have a governess, would xt?” 

“Tan seo that you are not well, Lucy,” said Mrs Robarta, with a 
look of deep concern “ What 18 at, dearcat? I can see that something 18 
tho matter ” 

“Something the mattert No, there’s not, nothing worth talkang of. 
Sometimes I thmk Iil go bak to Devonshire and hve there I could 
stay with Blanche for a time, and then get a lodgmg m Exeter" 

“Go back to Devonshire!” and Mrs Robarts looked as though she 
thought that her mster-m law wis gomg mid “Why do you want to 
go away from us? Tlus 1s to be your own, own home, always now ” 

“Tsu? Then Iam in a tnd way Oh dear, oh dear, what a fool I 
am! What an idiot I've been! Fanny, I don’t thmk J can stay here, 
and Ido s0 wish I'd never come I do—I do—I do, though you look at me 
so honubly,” and jumping up she throw herself into her swster-in-law's 
arms and began hinang he: violently “Don’t pretend to be wounded, 
for you know that Ilove you You know that I could hve with you all, 
my life, and think you were perfect-—as you arc, but-——’ 

“Fas Mark said anything?’ 

“Not a woid,—not a ghost of s syllable Jt 18 not Mark, oh, 
Fanny!" 

“Tam aftad I know whit you mean,” amd Mire Robarta m a low 
tremulous voice, and with deep sorrow pamtcd on her face 

“Of comse you do, of course, you know, you have known it all 
along’ smce thit day m the pony owninge I knew that you knew it. 
You do not dare to mention lis name would not thst tell me that you 
know 1? And I, lam hypocrite enough for Mark ; but my hypocrisy 
‘won't pvss muster before you And, now, had I not better go to Devon- 
shne?” 

“Dearest, dearest Lucy ” 

‘Was I not night about that labelling? O heavens! what idota we 
gris ore! That a dozen soft words should have bowled over me bkea 
ninepin, 1nd left me without an inch of ground to call my own AndI 
‘was so proud of my own strength, so sure that I should never be memsh, 
and apoony, and sentimental! Iwas so determmed to hke im as Mark 
does, o: you——” 

“YT chall not hke him at allif he has spoken words to you thet he 
should not hive spoken ' 

“But he has not” And then she stopped a moment to conmder 
“No, he has not He nover said a word to me that would make you 
angry with him of you knew of it. Except, perhaps, that he onlled me 
Lucy; and that was my fault, not his" 

“Because you talked of soft words” 
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“Fanny, you have no idea what an absolnte fool I am, what an unut- 
terable ass. The soft words of which I tell you were of the kind which he 
Rpeaka to you when he asks you how the cow gets on which he sent yon. 
from Ireland, or to Mark about Ponto’s shoulder. Ho told me that he 
knew papa, and that he was at school with Mark, and that as he was such 
geod friends with you here at the parsonage, he must be good frienda with 
me too. No; it has not been his fault. The soft words which did the 
inischicf were such as those. But how well his mother understood the 
world! In order to have been safe, [should not have dared to look at him.” 

“But, dearest Lucy—” 

“I know what you are going fo my, and I admit it all. He is no horo. 
There is nothing on carth wonderful about him. I never heard him pay 
a ningle word of wisdom, or utter a thought that was akin to poetry. Ilo 
devotes all his energies to riding after a fox or killing poor birds, and I 
never heard of his doing a single grent action in my life. And yet—" 

Fanny wan no astounded by the way her sister-in-Juw went on, that she 
hardly knew how to speak. “Ife is an excellent son, I believe,” at last 
she said,— 

“ Excopt when he gocs to Gatherum Castle. I'll tell you what he bas : 

he has fine straight lege, and a smooth forchead, and a good-humoured eye, 
and white teeth. Was it possible to ace such @ catalogue of perfections, 
and not fall down, stricken to the very bone? But it was not that that 
did it all, Fanny. I could havo stood aguinst that. I think I could at 
least. It-was his title that killed me. Ihad never spoken to a lord before, 
O me! what a fool, what a beast ] have been!” And then she burst out 
into tears. 

Mrs. Robarts, to tell the truth, could hardly understand poor Lucy's 
ailment. It was evident enough that her miscry was real; but yet she 
spoke of herself and her sufferings with so much irony, with eo near an 
approach to joking, that it was very hard to tell how far she was in 
earnest. Lucy, too, was so much given to a specics of badinage which Mrs. 
Kobarts did not always quite understand, that the latter was afraid some- 
times to speak out what came uppermost to her tongue. But now that 
Lucy was absolutely in tears, and was almost breathless with excitement, 
she could not remain silent any longer. “Dearest Lucy, pray do not 
speak in that way ; it will all come right. Things always do come right 
when no one has acted wrongly.” 

‘*Yes, when nobody has done wrongly. That's what papa used to call, 
begging the question. But I'll tell you what, Fanny ; I will not be beaten, 
I will either kill mysolf or get through it. I am so heartily self-ashamed 
that I owe it to myself to fight the battle out.” 

“To fight what battle, dearest?” 

“This battle. Here, now, at the present moment, I could not meet 
Lord Lufton. I should have to run like s scared fowl if he were to show 
himself within the gate ; and I should not dare to go out of-the house, if I 
knew that he was in tho parish.” 
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“T don't see that, for I am sure you have nox betrayed yourself” 

“Well, no, as for myself, I behove I have done the lying and the 
hypocrsy pretty well But, dearest Fanny, you don't know half, and 
you cannot and must not know” 

“But I thought you sad there had been nothing whatever between 


ou” 


“Did 1? Wall, to you Tl hive not sud awod that was nottrue I 
emd that he hud spoken notlung that it wis wong for him tomy It 
could not be wiong——_ But never mnd 111 tell you what I mean to 
do I have becn thinking of it for last wech—only I shall have to tell 
Mark” 

“Uf T wae you I would til him all * 

“What, Mahi If you do, Lamny, 111 never, never, never sperk to 
youagam Would you—when I have giricn you all my heat im true 
aisterly love?’ 

Mrs Robarts bad to caplun that she hid not proposed to tell any - 
thing to Muh hersclf, and was persu ded, morcover, to give a solenin pro- 
mise that she would not tcl anything to lum unlcss specially authoriid 
to do so 

“11 go into a home, I think, continucd Lucy “ You now what 
those homes me?’ Mrs Rubuts assurcd her thit she knew very well, 
ond then Lucy went on “A you igo I should hive sud that I was the 
last gi] in Englind to think of such a hf, but I do Kkheve now that 
at would be the best thing for mc And then Ill starve myself, and 
flog myself, and in thit way Ill get back my own mind and my own 
soul” 

“Your own soul, Lucy!” sud Mis Robarta, sn a tone of horror 

“ Well, my own heart, uf you Like at better, but I hate to hear myalf 
talking about hearts Idontcuc fix my heart Id let it go—with this 
young popinyay lord or anyone clx, so that I could zcad, and talk, and 
walk, and sleep, and eat, without alwys ficling that I was wrong here—- 
hac—herc,’ and whe posed ha hand vehemently agamst her ade 
“What 15 it that I fecl, Lanny? Why am I to wenk in body that I 
cannot take exuicue? Why cannot I keep my mind on a book for one 
moment? Why can I not waite two sentences together? Why should cvery 
mouthiul that I ut such in my throat? Ob, Tanny, 18 1t his kegs, think 
you, o1 19 it his tithe 2” 

Through ail er sor10n,—and she was yery sorrowful,—Mis Roharts 
could not help amiling And, indeed, thac ww cvery now and then 
something evcn im Lucy slook that was almost comu = She uted the mony 
so wall with which she strove to throw mdicule on hersclt' “ Do langh at 
m," she sud “Nothing cn cuth will do me so much good as that; 
nothmg, unless it be starvation and a whip It you would only tcl me 
that I :uuat be a sneak and an idiot te care for 1 mim bccnuse be 1s good- 
looking and a lord |” 

“But that his not been the reason There us a great deal more in 
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Lord Lufton than that; and ance I must speak, dear Lucy, I cannot but 
say thet I should not wonder at your being im love with kum, only—only 
that——”" 

“Only what? Come, out with at Do not mince matters, or think 
that I ahall be angry with you because you scold me” 

“Only thit I should hive thought thit you would have been too 
guirded to have—have carcd for any gentleman till—til] he had shown 
that he cared for you” 

“Guardud! Yea, that’s it, that’s just the word But it’s he that 
should have been guaded Tic should have had a fiie-guard hung befnie 
Ium—or a love guad, if you wil Guardkd! Was I not guaided, till 
you all would diag me ont? Did 1 want to go thue? And when I was 
there, did I not make o fool of myeelf, sitting in o corner, and thmking 
how much bettcr placed I should have becn down m thc servants’ hall 
Lady Lufton—shc dhaggcd me out, and then cautioned me, and then, then 
——Why w Lady Luton to havc at allhe: own way? Why am I to be 
sacuficed for her? I did not want to know Lady Lufton, or any one 
belonging to her ” 

“1 cannot thmk thit you have my cause to blame Lady Lufton, nor, 
perhaps, to blame anybody very ninch ” 

Well, no, xt hu becn all my own fault, though for the Lf of mc, 
Fanny, going bach and back, 1 cannot sce where I tovk the first false step 
I do not know where I went wrong Onc wrong thug J dad, and it 
the only thing that I do not regret” 

“What was tht, Lucy?” 

“T told bun a le” 

Mrs Robarts was altog¢the: in the dirk, and ficling thit she ws no, 
abe knew that she could not give counm!] as 1 fixnd o1 a sister Lucy hid 
‘begun by declung—so Mis Robarts thought—thit nothing had pwseed 
betwetn her and Lord Lufton but words of most tzivial unport, and yet 
she now accuscd herself of falwhood, and declared that that falschood was 
the only thing which she did not regret! 

“ Lhope not,” aud Mra Robuts “If you did, you were very unlike 
youself" 

“But I did, and were he here agai, speaking to me in the same way, 
Ishould repeatit IknowIebould if I did not, I should have all tho 
world on mc §=You would frown on me, and be cold ~My darling Fanny, 
how would you look if I xcally displeasured you?” 

“I dou’t thmh you will do that, Luey ” 

“But of I told him the truth I should, should I not? Speak now 
But no, Fanny, you need not speak It was not the fear of you, no, nor 
even of her though Heaven hhows that her terrible glumness would be 
quite unendurable ” 

“T cannot understand you, Lucy What troth or what untiuth can 
you have told hum if, as you say, there has been nothing between you but 
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Luoy then got up from the eofa, and walked twioe the length of tho 
reom before she apoke. Mrs Robarts had all the ordinary cursosty-—I 
was gong to asy, ofa woman, but I mean to say, of humanity, and she 
had, moreover, all the loveof a mste. She was both curious and anxious, 
and romuned sitting where she was, silent, and with her eyes fixed on her 
companion 

“Did I say a0?” Lucy end at lut “No, Fanny, you have mistaken 
me Ididnotsiy that Ah, yes, abcut the cow and the dog All that 
was true I was tlling you of what Ins soft words bad becn while I was 
becoming such a fool Since that he has sud more” 

What more has ho said, Lucy ?” 

“T yearn totell ycu, if only I cin trust you, and Lucy knelt down at 
the fect of Mra Robuts, locking up into he face and amling through the 
remauuing drops of ha tems “I would fain tell you, but I do not hnow 
you yct,--wh«thar you ue quite true I could be true,—true against all 
the would, af my fiend told me I will tcll you, Fanny, of you say that 
you can be ruc = But at you doubt yoursclf, 1f you must whisper all to 
Mark—then Ict us be silent ’ 

‘The2e was something almost awful in this to Mra Robarts TLtherto, 
amce thar marr igc, hudly a thought hid passcd through her mind wlach 
she hed not shared with he: husband Dut now ail this had come upon her 
so suddenly, that she was unabl: to think whctha it would be well that ahe 
should become the depositary of such a sicact,—not to be mentioned to 
Lucy s brother, not to be mentioncd to he: own husband But who ever 
yet was offircd a eecict and dechnid it? Who at least ever declined a 
Jove meet? What ristaa could do sv? Mis» Robarts therefore gave the 
plomuse, smoothing Lucy s hi as ehe did so, and kinsing he: forehead and 
looking into her cy<s, which, Lhe a 1ambow, were the brighter for her 
tere “And whot hus he said to you, Lucy?’ 

“Whi? Only th, that he ashcd me to be his wift ” 

“ Loid Lufton proposed to you?’ 

“Yes, proposed tome? Itismct credible, 1416? You cannot brmg 
youraclf to bcheve that such a thmg happened, can you?’ And Lucy 
rose agam to her feet, as thc idea of the scorn with which she felt that 
others would treat her—wath which she herself treated heaself—made the 
blood rise to her cheek =“ And yet 1t 1s notacdkeam I think that 8 
notadream I think that he 2cally did ” 

“ Fhink, Lucy !” 

“Well, I may say that I am mre” 

“A gentleman would not make you a formal proposal, and leave you 
am doubt as to what he meant” 

“Oh, dew no ‘Thcre was no doubt at all of that hind, none m the 
least Mr Smith an wking Miss Jones to do him the honour of becommg 
Mrs Smith never spoke more plainly I was allading to the posmbulity of 
having dreamt x¢ ali.” 

“Zuoy 1” 
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‘Well; it was notadream. Here, standing here, on this very spot, 
on, that flower of the carpet, he begged me a dozen times to be lus wife 
I wonder whether you and Mark would let me cut 1t out and keep it” 

“ And what answer did you make to him?” 

“T hed to him and told him that I did not love him” 

“You refused him ?” 

“Yes, I refused a live lord There 28 some satisfaction in having that 
to think of, 15 there not? Fanny, was I wicked to tcll that falachood ?” 

“ And why did you 2¢fus him?” 

“Why? Can youash? Think whit 2t would have been to go down 
to Tramley Court, wd to tcll her ludyship m the course of convers ition 
that I was engiged to hu son ‘Think cf Lidy Lufton But yet 1¢ wig 
not that, Funny Hid I thought thit at was good for him, that he would 
not hive repented, I would have brivcd wy thing—for lus sihe §=Iven 
jour frown, for you would hive fiowncd You would have thonght 2t 
sacilege for me to mij Jord Lufton! You know you would” 

Mrs Robuts hirdly know how to say what she thought, ot indecd 
whit she ought to think It wis a matt on which much meditation 
would be required before she could give advice, and there was Lucy 
especting couny! from her it that very moment If Lord Lufton really 
loved Lucy Robats, ind was loved by I ucy Robaits, why should not they 
two become man and wifi? And yct she did ficl that 16 would bo— 
perhaps, nct sacrilege, aa Lucy bad sud, but something almost as trouble- 
some What would Ledy Luflon say, or think, or &cl? What would 
she say, and thik, and ficl 19 to that parsonage fiom which so deadly a 
‘blow would fall upon her? Would she not accux the view and the vicar's 
wife of the blackest ingratitude? Would life be endurable at Framley 
under such circuznstanccs ts thou? 

“What you tli me so surprises me, that I hardly as yet hnow how to 
speak about it,” said Mra Robuts 

“Tt was amazing, wis xt not? He must have bccn insane at the 
time, there can be no other excuse made for him I wonder whetlur 
there 16 anything of that sort in the family " 

“What, madnesy?” said Mrs Robaits, quite in earncet 

Wall, don’t you think he must have been mid when such an idea as 
that came into lus head? But you don’t buhcyeit, Ican xe that And 
yct st 1s a3 truce as heaven Standing cxactly herc, on ths spot, he sud 
that he would persevere till I acecptcd his love =I wondcr what made me 
speurly ob«2ve that both his fict were within the Lnes of that division” 

“ And you would not accept hus love ?”* 

“No, I would have nothing to sty to it Look you, I stood here, and 
puttng my hand upon my heart,—for he bade me to do that, I said that I 
«ould not love him ” 

“And what then?” 

“Tie went away,—vwith a look as though he were heait-broken. He 
qrept away slowly, 81) ing that hy was the most wretched soul alive. For 
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a minute I bikeved him, and could almost have called um bach But, 
no, Fanny, do not thmk thit I am over proud, or conceited about my 
ecuqnest He hod not rerched the gute here he was thanking God for ha 
expe” 

* Thut I do not belicxe 

“ButIdo, and I thought cf Lidy Lufton t< Hew could I bear 
thit she should acorn me, and wens me cf steahng ha scnshewt? I 
know thot it 15 better 19 it 1s, but tell me, 2s 1 Aluhecd ilways wrong, 
or cuit be posable that the cnd should justify the means? Ought I to 
havc told him the truth, md to hwe let Inm hacw that I coull almost hiss 
the ground on which he stocd? * 

Tha waa a qnesticn for the doctcrs wluch Vig Rct uts would nct tihe 
upen herself to answer Shc weuld net mike that fds) ood matter of 
accusatin, but neither wo ald she pronounce for at iny abu lution In that 
mmitter Tucy must regulite ha own conscience“ And whut shall I do 
nevt? sui Lucy, still spealimg im 9 tone thit was hilf tragic amd 
hilf joeung * 

“Do? sud Mis Kubate 

“Yes, something must te dau =i I wae 2 minT should go to 
Switerlind, of cours , or, a8 the case 14 2 bad che, perhaps 1s fn as Lune 
guy What ss it thit gurls de? they dent dic now 2 diys, F believe * 

“Tuoy, Ide nct beheve thit ven ene fer him one jot If you were 
an vc ycu weuld not speth cf it like thit 

(Then, thae Thits my cnly hepe If T eculd Inugh at my xf till 
at hid become incredible to yeu I also, by degrees, should cease to behcve 
that Thad ened {2 lum But, Tainny, it 1s very had If I were to starve, 
and nae beftze diy Treth, and pinch myself, o do some nasty work,— 
elem the pots md 7 ms and the candistcls, thit I thmk would do the 
most god =I hive got 1 puce of sx) elcth wd I mein to wen that, 
when [have mick at up ’ 

“You me joking now, Iucy, I knew 

«No, by my woid, not im the spmit cf whit Iam sing How 
shall Tact upen my heart, xf I do nct do xt through the blood and the 
flesh? ' 

“Do you not pray thit God will gue you strength to bea these 
troubles ?” 

* But how 1s cnc to word ones priyer, ¢2 how even to word onc 
wishes? T'do not I now whit 16 the wien, thit I have done Tsay 2t 
paldly , 10 this matter Teumot «ec my onn frult I have simply found 
that E have been a fol 

It wis now quite dik in the rocm, o1 would hase been so to any one 
enteumg st uicsh ‘They had remamcd there tilking till thur eyes had 
become accustomed to the gloom, wd would still have remamed, had they 
not suddenly been dieturbed by the scund of 1 horse's fect 

“There 18 Muk,” sud Fumy, yumpmg up and ranning to the bell, 
that hghts nught be ready when he should enter 
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“T thought he remaned in Barchosia to-mght 

“ And se did 1, but he said 2t mght be doubtful What shall we do 
af he has not dincd 2” 

That, I bchove, 1 alw wys the fast thought m the mind of a good wale 
when ha husband ictuins home as he hid lus dinner? What om T 
give lim for dancer? Wal Tic Like las dinner? Ob dear, oh den! 
theres nothmg m the heuse Int celd mutton But on thrs cccrmen the 
lord of the mans n hid dincd, wd cue home ardiant with good humou, 
and owing, pahips, 1 little of Ins radimec to the dems clact 1 
have teld them, sud lu, § thit they may kecp possessicn of the honse 
for the next two menths, md they have agreed to that arrangement ” 

*Lhbwassay plea mt, said Mis Reb uts 

* And Tdont think we Shull huc o much tientle al out the dilyi- 
dations aficr all” 

“Tamvay ghd cf dat sud Vis Rebuts ut mevarthlos, she 
was thinking much mere cf Lacy thin of the hens m Buachestar Close 

‘JYeauwentley me ouldw ow ke ne ha seta m lw a 
7 nfing hiss it mehe 

“No, not unless you gnc me yumassion 

“AN, J shall never de that 
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Lat Duke of Omuum bal netted te MO Letheratl lus wih that some 
mrmgancnt sheul] Ve mide aout the Chil heetes am at ages, ad Mi 

Jothu, Ub id andastecd whit the Dale meot ow well theugh ds 
instiuctions datban wretio deve wath Wa dowwas volesty The 
Dukes mounne vis this that Chaldwet sys tebe swept up ued gre 
nach md mek pit al pac lef the Gathawn prepoty It had 
some tothe dik that thu lure boty en tus fica] mad Miss Dunstable 
was hunging fue and, thercfac at wold} cll that Chddiotes should 
be swept up and, mmereh And mereeser, telin y Lal come anto the 
western division of the ccunty Gait yc ga mk Gacsbun of Boxall Hill 
wos amtreiy wath the Gaomicnt £ the purchase cf il thit Gown pro- 
paty cael the Chice of Childxctes Tt lad bun offaed to the duke, 
‘but the duke hal piven no dufinite mower fad he got Lis moncy back 
from Mi Sewerby, he could hye forested BM Gieshem, but now that 
did uci wean te Te yredable and Jus Gaice wis resolsed that other the 
ene propaty G the her cheald le duly guncicd Ihercfere Ma Pothae 
gull wout up to town, ind, thacferc, Mz Sowerby was most unwillingly, 
compHal te bine a busmess atersiew with Mi Fothagill In the 
meantime, since last we saw hum, Mi Sowaby lad earned from Ine mater 
tho mewor which Mies Dunst ible had gren to bus propomtion, and hnew 
that he had no furtha hope in that ducetion. 
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Thee was no father hope thence of absolute deliverance, but there 
had been a tender of moncy services. ‘lo give Mr Sowerby hs due, he 
had at once dcelvred that 2t would be quite out of the question that he 
should now receive any wiustance of that sort from Miss Dunst ible, bat 
Ina sister Lod expluncd to bim thit iat would be a mere busines trans- 
action that Miws Dunst le would recerve her interest, and that, xf she 
would be content wath four per cont, whereas the duke reccived five, and 
other creditors mx, xen mzht ten, md heasen only knows how much 
more, st might be well fr ull partes IL Inmxif nndcrstood, as well as 
Yothergil! had dene, whit was the meaning of the dukes meanage 
Chaldicotes was te he gathered up md gumrred 1s had be n done with so 
my another far preperty lying in these 1¢mems It -wWas to be swallowed 
whok, wd the master wis io wilh ont fi m ty ld fumly hill, to leave 
the old woods thit he love 1, to grve up uticrly to mother the pike and 
prddocks and plowsint plices which he bid Inown fiom Ina exhest 
infmcy, and owned from his earhest minhood 

‘There can be nothing inne bitter to 1 min than such + surrender 
‘What compucd to this cam I¢ the low of weilth to one who hay himself 
made at and breusht t t gether Lut his never actuuly seen it wath his 
bodily cyen? Such wealth has come ly ene chance ani a ee by another 
the loss cf at 15 purt cf the game which the min 2s pliying nd af he 
cannot low w will 13 win, h 184 J cor, werk ccwudly cretture Buch 
men, sarule do know how t bears mind furly equal te wdversity But 
to have pquindcied the «tia which hive descended fiom generation to 
gener ition, to be th member of ones fimily that has ruined that fimuly, 
to have rw illowed up m onc » own mow all thit shoukd hive griccd onc » 
children, and onc s grindchildten'! Tt seems to me that the misfortunes 
of this world can hardly go Ix yond that I 

Mi Sowerby, in qite of his 1¢c? kone mit that dare devil guety 
which he kncw so well hew to wear ind we ft al this 1 I cenly as any 
mun could flit Ithad ben rbeclntely bs own fiult The acres had 
come to Jum all lis «wn «nd now, before his dc th, every one cf them 
would havc gone bodily ito that gredy man Fhe dike hid benght wp 
neatly all the dc bts which had 1 cen seemcd upon the property, and now 
could make 1 clean swecp cf it Sowuby, when he receryed that musage 
from Mr Y'cthergill, hncw well that this wis intended, md he knew 
well also, that when cence he shoull cer te b Mr Sowcrby of Chaldi- 
eotes he necd nese: wun hope to be 2¢ttuncd w% mumbcr for West Bar- 
mtshwe This world would for hun be Wove: And what must such 2 
man ftel when he reflects that thas world 15 fr lum tll over? 

On the mormng m quevticn he wint to his appx intment, still bewmg 
achcerful conntcnince Ma Fother,ull, when m town on such business as 
this, always hid « room 1 Ins sersice in the honse of Mevas Gumption 
and Gagvbee, the dukes Lendon law cgcuts, and xt was thithe: that 
Mr Sowerby hid bien sunnnoned ‘The house of busines of Mens 
Gumption and Gagcbee waa m South Audley Strut, and it may be and 

15—3 
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that there was no spot on the whole earth which Mi Sowcby so hated 
ashe did the gloomy, dingy bach mttmg-room up stars in that house 
Tle had been there very often, but hid never been there without annoy- 
ance It wis a hoind toiture-chambe, kept for such drow purposes 24 
these, md no doubt hid becn finmished, and papcred, and curtancd with 
the exmess object of finally breaking down the spnits of snch poo. country 
gentkmen 15 chanced to ty mvolved Lreryiing wis of a brown 
ermson,—of a cumson that had hecome brown Sunhght, real geo 
light of the sun, never made its wv there, and no amount of ¢ indies could 
ahumine the gloom of that Lrownnces The windows were never washed , 
the oiling was of 1 dark Inown, the old Juicy cupet was thick with 
dust and own witha The un unly ¢ffice tuble, in the middle of the 
room, had becn covercd with Ilick Icitha, Tut that was now brown 
There was a bockc a full cf dingy ticwn Jiw books m a recess on one 
ade of the freplice tut no cnc hid tenched them for ycrrs, ind over the 
chamncy piece hing some old legil pedigree table, black with soot Such 
wig the 100m which Mr Ecthea.all always used in the busmess house cf 
Mess Gumption and G igch cc im South Audios Stroet neu to Park Lime 

I once heard this r¢eem spchen ef Fy m old friend of mine, one 
Mr Greshim cf Giel nusliny, the futher of Timk Gresham, whe 
wu now wont to purchie thit y ut cf the Chice cf Childicotes which 
‘belonged to the Crown He dsob id hai cvil days though new happily they 
‘were past and gene, ind he teo had sat im that rocm, and listened to the 
voice cf men who wer powatnl cver bis pro] city, md intended to use thet 
power The adea which he icf on my maud w ws much the sune 19 that which 
Thad entertuned, when a I cy, of 9 cet um room in the catle cf Udolpho 
There was. chair m that Udolpho rcom in which those who rat woe 
dragacd out limb hy limb the hevd oue way and the legs another, the 
fingers wore d2agged off fre m the hands, and the tecth cut fiom the jaws, ind 
the luz off the head, md the flesh fem the bene® and the joints from 
then sookcts, till there wrs nething Jeft Tut 2 hfcless trunk e ated an the 
ehur = Mz Greshun, 15 he teld me alw ga at in the same seat ind the 
tortures he suffered when ss ited, the disecattens of lus property which 
he wis fizced te diem, the cpaaticns en hus very self which be wis 
forecd to witness mike me rceud thit 1 ow as werse thin the chumbo of 
Vdeljho Ue luchily—aurae anstimec cf aced Jertme—hid lived to sce 
all his bons and jeants put tegethas arn ind flerusitumg senndy at he 
never could speak ¢f the recom without here 

No consider tion cn cuth’ he once sult to me very soln ,— 
“F eay none, shuld in’®¢ mea un cnier flit cin And indeed this 
fechng wry eo strong with him, that feu the day when hoy affans toch + 
tmn he would never cen wilh dewn Scith Andhy Strect On the 
moimng wi ‘uestion inte this tortue-chimber My Sowerby went, and 
there, after come two on thice nunntes, he ws jormcd hy Mr Tothergaill 

Mi Fothergill wry im one acspect, like to lis friend Sawahy He 
enacted two altogether dificrent persons on occ wiona which were titoge ther 
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different Generally speaking, with the world at large, he was a jolly, rol- 
licking, popular man, fond of exting and drwking, known to be devoted to 
the duke a mterests, md suppo cd to be somewhat unsrupulbus, o1 at any 
rate hud, when they wae ccncaned, but m othes respects a good natured 
flow, nd thac ws vicpat cut the he hid once knt somebody 
monc), with us chu, ng him 2 tacst o1 tim, sceurity On the prceent 
ocewicn Sow sty sun ite tinec that he Lad come tuthar wath all the 
aptitudes a 2 appmienme scl dis Tusnes ut him He walked anto 
the icem with a shot, quck st], thucw one tule cn Tis fee wt he 
shook hints with Ji cll fanl he biowsht with lam ites liden with 
Pipers and y rchments {Ie had net] cn am wan the vom before 
he ws se ated in cne cfth ld dia.y chun 

“ Low leng have yeu lun an town, Fothag? sud Senay, still 
stading with Ins Tick agunst the chumny He hud 1 solved en only 
one tung—that ncthin, Tenld mduco him te touch, look at, or listen to 
any of those pipas Hel ncw well encngh th it no gccd would come of that 
He deo hid his own Janyca, te see t1 it he was yailicied according to rule 

“Tow long? Since the diy Dekac yestuday never was 6o busy 
my hte The duke, ts usu, w mts 1 he every thing dono at once” 

‘It he wants to have all that Icwe nna pul at cree, Le 13 Lhe to be 
out in his 1echonme 

“Ah, well, Tm glid ycu ue reily to come quickly to business, 
because ats ulwiyy best §= Wont you come and sit Gown hac? * 

“No, think ycu, 1 stand 

“ But we shill have to zo thie ugh these hgurcs ycu huow” 

“Nota figuic, lotheigi What ,vod would it do? “one to me, 
and nonc to you either, I tike at, of theac as ay thing wacng, Potter's 
teHows will find 2t out Whit is at the duke wants” 

“Wall, to tell the truth, Le wints lis moncy 

“Tn cae sens, and thit the man nx, buhe oct it He gets bie 
mituest regululy docs not he? 

“Pretty well fur that, wang bow tunce we But, Sowaby, that’s 
nonsnse ‘Lou understand the duke tw well as I do, ind you know very 
well whithe wits Ie bas givcn yeu tame, and af you had taken any 
steps towaids gutting the mcucy, you nu,ht have say cd the property ” 

“A hundred and a,hty thousimd ycunds! What steps could I take 
to get that? Bly vbr'l, and det Loa hyve at to gct cash on it m the ty!” 

“We heped yeu wore geing to muy * 

“That » all off ' 

“Then I dont thmk you can blame the duke for looking for his own 
Tt docs not suit him to hav< 50 Luge 1 sum st wding out any longer You 
aet, he wants lind, ang will have at Id you paidc ft what you owed bm, 
he would have purchased the Crown propuity , and now, it seems, young 
Gresham has bid agamst hun, md » to hye it Lhus bas ulcd him, and 
I may as well tell you fun}, that he is detammed to have cather money 
or marbles” 
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You mean that I am to be dispossessed,” 

“Well, yes; if you choose to call it ao. My instruotions are to fore- 
close at once.” 

“Then I must aay the duke is treating me most uncommonly iJ.” 

‘Well, Sowerby, I can’t soe it.” 

“J can, though. He has his money like clock-work 5 and he has 
bought up there debts from persons who would have never disturbed mo 
as long as they got their intercst.” 

“Haven't you had the seat?” 

“ The seat! and is it expected that I am to pay for that?" 

“I don’t ace that any one ia ssking you to pay for it. You are like 
greut many ofher people that [ know. You want to eat your cake and 
have it. You have been eating it for the last twenty years, and now you 
think yourself very ill-used becanse the duke wants to have his tarn.” 

$7 shall think myself very ill-used if he sells me ont—worse than ill- 
used, I do not want to une strong language, but it will be more than ill- 
usage. I can hardly believe that he really menns to treat me in that way.” 

“It is very hard that he should want his own money!" 

“I¢ is not his money that he wants. It is my property.” 

“ And has he not paid for it? Have yon not had the price of your 
propaty? Now, Sowerby, it is of no use for you to be angry; you have 
known for the last three years what was coming on you as well as I did. 
Why should the duke end you money without an object? Of course ha 
‘Las his own views, But I ¢o say this; he has not humied you; and had 
you been able to do anything to save the place you might havo done it. 
‘You have had time enough to look about you.” 

Sowerby still stood in the place in which he had first fixed himeelf, 
and now for awhile he remained silent. His face was very stern, and 
there was in his countenance none of those winning looks which often told 
so powerfully with his young friends,—which hed canght Lord Lufton and. 
had charmed Mark Hobartsa. The world was going against him, and 
things aronnd him were ooming to an end. Ile was beginning to percoive 
thot he had in truth eaten his cuke, and that there was now little left for 
him ¢o do,—-unless he chose to blow out his brains. He had said to Lord 
Lufton thet a man’s back should be broad enough for any burden with 
which he himself might load it. Could he now boast that his back wa» 
‘broad enough and strong enough for this burden? But he had even then, 
at that bitter moment, a strong remembrance that it behoved him atill to 
bea man. Iiv final ruin was coming on him, and he would soon bo 
swept away out of the knowledge and memory of those with whom he 
had lived, But, nevertheless, he would bear himsolf weil to the last. 1% 
‘was true that he had made his own bed, and he understood the justice 
which required him to lie upon i. 

During all this time Fothergill oocupied himself with the papers. Ho 
continued to tum over one sheet after another, as though he were deeply 
engaged in money considerations and calculations. But, in trath, during 
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all that time he did not read a word There was nothing there for him 
to read The reading and the writing, and the arithmetac xn such matters, 
are done by undeihngs—nct by such Wg men as Ar Fothergill Hu buat- 
neas Was to tll bowcrly that he wis togo All thox. records there were of 
very httle use = Fhe duke had the power, Soweiby kncw thst the duke 
had the powa: , and Fothergills bunincss was to explain that the duke 
memt to exciase his powcr Ile ww used to the work, and went on 
turning over the papers, 1nd pretending to 101d them, as though bis domg 
0 were of the greitest moment 

“T phall see the duke my«If? Mi Sowerby aud at last, and there 
‘Was something almost dic udfil in the sound of hrs yore 

“You hnow that the duke wout see you on 1 mittcr of the kind 
He never sped s to myone alx ut money , }ou } now thit 45 well as I do” 

“By , but he shall speak tome “Never «paak to anyone about 
money! Why 15 he ashamed te ¢pe de of at whan he loves it so dearly ? 
He phil see me ' 

L have nothing finther to say, Sowerby — Ot course I shan't ack bus 
Gince to sce you, and sf ycu farce yom way in on lim you know what 
will hippen Tt went i my dong if he 1s set agunst you Nothing 
that jou say to mc im that w ty,—nothing thit anybody cver says, goes 
beyond myrcit® 

“ Tehall mini. the matic: thrcugh my own lawyer, sad Sowerby ; 
and then he tech his hat an, without uttaing anotha woid, left the 
100m 

‘We know not whit may be the nature of that ctcrnal pumshment to 
which those will be doomed whe shall he judged to havc been evil at the 
last, bat mcthmks that no mote ternt Je torment can bi devised then the 
mcumory of eclf ampoerd min What wretchodness cin cxceed that of 
remembering fiom day to day that the 1ace has been all un, and hes been 
altogether kst, tht the last chamce bs gone, and has conc in van, thet 
the end has ceme and with at disgrice, ocutempt, and sclt soomm—dugrece 
that never cm he redeemed, contempt that neva can be removed, and 
self seein th it will cat mto cnc s vitals for cve2 ? 

Mx Sowaby wis now fifty, be hid cyoycd Ins chances m BA, end 
as he walked buch, up South Audicy Street, he could not but think of the 
‘uses he hid made of thim He hd fallen into the poweauon of # fine 
jiopeity on the attainment of Ina manhood, he bad been endowed with 
morc than average gifte of intellect, never-failing health had been gven 
to lim, and a vision fanly ear im discermmg good from evil, and now 
to whit e paws had he brought him«if! 

And thit man Fothcraul had put all thus before him mm so tenbly 
clear a light! Now that the day for lus fal demolubment had arrived, 
the neccwnty that he should be demolshed—finished away at onoe, cut of 
sight and out of mund—had not been scftened, or, 18 1t were, hali-hidden, 
by any ambiguous pase “You have bid yom cake, and eaten it— 
eaten it greedily 1s not that suffiaent for you? Would you eat your 
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cake twice? Would you have a succeamon of cakes? No, my fiend, 
there 18 no guccesuon of these cakes fo. those who eat them guedily 
Your proposition 28 not a fur one, and we who have the whip-hand of yon 
will not lntcn tot Be good cnough to vanish Permit yourself to be 
swept quietly into the duvghill All that there was about you of value 
has departed from you, and allow me to sty that you are now—rubhith " 
And then the ruthless besom cours with nzesistable 2ush, and the rubbish 
4s swept into the pit, there to be hidden for evcr fiom the sight 

And the pity of at 15 thys—thit a mw, if he will only 1¢stimn Ins 
greed, may eat his cake and yct have it, ay, and im 60 doing will have 
twice more the flasom of the cake than he who with gourmand.ang 
muiw will devout his dunty all at once Crkes im this would will grow 
by bemg icd on, of only the fieder be not tov ansalitte On all which 
wiedom Mr Sowerby pondered with sid hewt and very mclancholy nund 
as he walked away tiom the premisca of Mcssis Guinption ad Gagebee 

Hos intention hid been to go down to the Honse afta: leavmg Mr 
Fothergull, but the prospect of amuicdi ite 1um had been too much tor im, 
and he knew that he was not fit to be seen at once among the haunts of 
men And he had intended also to go down to Buchcster carly on the 
following mormng—only fi: o fiw howe, that he might make furtha 
arrangements respecting thit bill which Robarts had accepted for him. 
That bill—the second one—had now become due, and Mr Tozer had becn 
wath bum 

“Now at an’t no use in hfe, Mi Sowarby,’ Fozu had sad = “I ain't 
got the paper myself, nor didu’t ‘old at, not two hows 1 went anay 
through ‘om Lozc:, you hnows that, Mr Sowerby, os well aa I do” 

Now, wheneve: Tozr, Mi Sowarby’s Tox, spoke of Tom ‘lover, 
Mr Sowerby knew that ecven devils wore beng cvoked, each worse than 
the first deri] M2 Sowerby did fiel somethmg lhe sincere regard, or 
rather love, for that poor parson whom hu hid inveigled into muschicf, 
and would fam sive him, if it wue posublc, fiom the Torer fang Mr 
Forrest, of the Barchester bank, would probably tukc up that last five 
hundted pound bill, on behalf of Mr Robaits,—only it would be needful 
that he, Sowerby, alould run down and seo that this was properly done, 
As to the other bill—the formcr and lez one—as to that, Mr Tozer 
would probably be quict for awhile 

Such had been Sowerby's mogramme for these two days, but now— 
what finther posbilty was there now that he should carc for Robarts, or 
any other human being, he that was to be swept at onoc ito the dung-heap? 

Tn this fiame of mind he walked up South Audley Street, and crossed 
one aide of Grosvenor Square, and went almost mechanically ito Green 
Steet At the father cnd of Green Sticet, nem to Park Lane, hvcd 
Mr and Mrs [arcld Snuth 
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WI -Lane I oiw 


Pur builder cf wmoogm at he binsal putle swise mim, and the 
nen mechancil put of the woill will wallingly conce te the pomt We 
wonder a6 6 lal wid forcthought which cm aucite fem passe wood md 
metal manstrament eo clibor itcly pla d, so sul tly tuncd to humony 
Jt ma giind c\unple of mums daunacn ver matt So with any other 
mechantal thamph We not only uduuc, Lut or imme behdf we are 
proud of, the chronomcta, the ste im e7 yin, the the us ind contatv wees for 
tndgmg lubow with which our munufictuzin, disticts abound But 
suppose there Hue a man who could construct onc or all of these under 
quite different conditions, who, withcut dtu, by lus own exertion. 
the opertticn of cnc of the uatur i liwy cculd bid 2 sterm engine amuse, 
«2 & watch grow mio shije, whe, wlule he mele wheal, or lever, or 
pe, and fitted them into viduly connection to 1 hicve hin ends, cvuld 
yet sho v us that the miturd forcey, the prepatics anyolycd in the things 
themeelves, accomplished Wl, wd could demensti atc to us for erch useful 
or beautiful csult + chain ci cwusition rerching k the be ut of all things — 
were not that more wonder ful—anfimtuly mere? 

And so if we could dicosez for the ex yuisite firms «1 living things, 
for that marvellous grace of vegetable life which Alls us with a wonder 
ever new, and a debght thet finality cmnct deidun—for the astomsh- 
ang ad yptitions of structure an the wind fram, wlich though yct but 
half reve vied, cven sccnce dwe'ls on with yivcacet mo—it ior these 
things we could discover + cause thit would link thim with the heart of 
ul thingy, should we not be glid? = be uld we net wonder, md admune, 
and feel that a act uct kess thin sicncd bit cen icve ied to us? 

Life ws lovly every Way Tsenatwe keh up nt ws ma clited thing, 
qnwting apart from the mst «f uiture, and using the imor,ime world 
merely a8 a ded prdestd cn which to sustan atself, 16 35 still beautaful 
Not even 1 nonow thought Lit c this cin stup 26 ¢fits chirm But a urow 
thoughts hke tus have unhapjily the power of dr awing a veil around the 
eyes, and closing up the heart until it clings to brxicas vagaries of fancy 
au if they wert consecrated truths, and ehimks from natures decper 
teaching ¥ith superstitious driud 

Ilow lovely life were xf it were but 1 zesealing! the bight blossom 
whetun naturt’s hidden force comes forth to display iteclf, the necemary 
outpowmg of the universal I:fe that ccvlutes within her vems, unseen 
How lovely, if hf were iovted in nature mmost beg, and expressed 
to us in the moet perfect form the meanmg of the nughty laws and 
impulses which sway her, and which, as written on the seas, and rocks, 

vb 
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and stars, 1s too vast for us to gasp the bright and meny hfe, with ita 
ten thousand sores, bursting forth from the dim and mlent Law which 
aules the weld, as im the babbling spring, the etream that has run 
duklng undagionnd bursts forth and sparkles to the sun 

Tf we cuy ths then,ht with us, md remember that nothing can 
m the life Icss be watiful o1 lest divine, but that to see Lie esscntiilly n- 
volved in nite, and flowmg as a ncecsary consequence from her pro- 
foundest laws, would make thox laws, to us, unutterably more dive and 
beautiful, we cm entcr mto the spmit of a icmonstrance which Bacon 
add:essed to the men of Ins age, and may fic), perbaps, that it 15 cven yet 
not out of dite —“‘o say that the hans of the eychds are for a quich- 
set and fince about the night, o: that the firmncss of the skins and hides 
of living creatuics 3s to defind them fiom the cvhumitics cf heat and 
cold, or thit the bones are dur the columns, or bcuns, whaenpon the 
fiame of the hodics of living crcatmes 16 built, or that the lcnes of the 
trees are for the motccimg of the fiust, or that the clouds are for water- 
ang of the Guth, ov thit the xhdnew ¢f the carth is for the station and 
mansion of yang ercatwes, and the Juke 14 well anquircd and collected 
an metaphysix, but in physic they we ampertincat, nay, they are indeed 
but remoras and lundanccs, to stay and slug the slup fiom further sail- 
ing, and have brought this to pass, that the seach of the physici caums 
hath been neglected and pascd an wilcao * 

“The seach of the physical causcs has becn negh cid and passed in 
silence ’ Isnot tls still truc im respect to the form and structure of hving 
things? Patly a yenume and nitad wondir at the cxquosite beauty 
and perfiction of the adaptitions—which fill the und wath + sense of 
1¢st and srtisfaction, as if thea Icauty woe sufhaeut rasan for thar 
‘beng, and evoncratd the intclcet ircm soquuy uto the means by which 
they are eflectcd—aind, putly, fechngs ks. to be commended, have 
staycd and sluggcd the ship of sacuce from further sulg here 

But tlns a8 greatly to our kss We canuot tell, mdecd, how greatly 
to om oss it may Le, o: whit insight mto giand, ox even matermlly 
useful laws we thus forego his much 1m cvadcnt, that we low thechy 
the opportunity of dis overing whether there be proof of that unity of 
the vatal and otber laws, which, xf it exist, uf would delight and amase 
Wa 0 to reccgmize, and which would justify us in raising to @ level ao much 
hughcr, our cntue conecption of the scheme of creition For at 1g by the 
thscovery of the physical causes of the rc sults we witness in life, that the 
evidence of tus unity must be given The study of the final causes, o1 
ums aimed at, true and bewutiful as st us, tends rather to separate than to 
unite tht orgame and the imorganic world We arc apt, s0, to put asunder 
in our thought what Ged has jomed together, and (xf we are not watchiul 
of owecls os) may suk to clevate the one by degradation of the othe: 

Lo trace the cnds aclucied by hving forms—the udaptation of the eye 
to light, of the sar to sunnd, the dcxterous grace of the band, the etedfaat 
balance of the foot, the strength of Lone, and de linste reqpomse of nate 
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to Nature’s hghtent touch, ws a dehgiitful tack, and endless as it 18 dchght- 
tul To turn fiorn this pur aut (which eve allures us on, ard makes ou. 
lwbour its own ammediii rewnd), ind ecck mere passive canses im the 
phy neat conditions which make these thgs neceseiry, mnght seem to be, 
at v necdful sacrifice for rciener aikc, yet still a sieiiice, and & descent to 
lower grommd = But it as net rally so | How citcn in om experience it 
happens thit the ippuently wnirsiting study Fecerues full cf the antensest 
mitercst, and yulds the richest fimt Act the flewery mcadew, but the 
steep nd ame_e] path, Ic ids to the mountains tep and he whe in etudy- 
ang hvu g forme cent nts lumscli 6 th ev yeyirg eu beanty ind trumg 
thea design, spats hho a child with flewers in the vile, and fargoes the 
wid: horven md the dong day wlachtes wl him whom teil me fect 
achieve the summit 

Tq the study cf Tasarz Lerm ec Tran tetrou, then (ind chilhng 
tee), that nething but dim) img wp mets oicuntun ¢ iw be comp ned to 
at? By noancms Itasch m daestan tk smphety And this as 
the wendar cd tt The sang heaty ¢f 1] 1oivwl chor mein 
liought ibent, mercimea vy lomicdt 1 tle wend uy cf lit, ind 
ds the new mystery ef ui ume tomees os Bie eo my et neans 
to the dhedy cvaw dans my toy dom do baty wd gadea i 
the onda 

Teasan life tat soa thounlt 1 panther as f ama hed flom anc 
somer, the kam femon tha Ofall the spon les cha meat discovery 
tas well kne wn that the Qiccvaee hans 'f i enc ct the wast Lor the 
mort part he w alte.cther an the clouds nti when he cndes ours to come 
dewn to the «ppich nsion cf commen men they can sid my crecve aay 
flung tut amit Jo tet, he cures hie deal with hin ind whether it 
smnuc plonens im the western sun, «2 cw? tp us im a chilling jog, % cloud 
a but edoud, na Git we execpt 4 ow lect flashes which my duzle 
but not cuughten) cin anything Lut 2 gence i] damp, be got ont of at 
Nature, in truth, divades her work To one man she seigos the teh of 
cuiniting the new theneht, to mothar that cf umputmg to it a fitting 
shiye, and adupting at to the we ch mmkind ho discovuntes become 
known and q1cad [he pepuluuser succecds to the 1} Wlosopbea, and the 
knowledge thit would cle have txcn wistcd on a fw becomes available 
for Hi Somctimes these co workers only ancceed cirh other at long 
intervals, and acccts wrang from natme by the toil o: genius of one age 
wut—as seeds miy wut for ages ere the vinifying waumth and momtme 
call them into giowth—fi1 the time md the mun who, at a far distant 
cpoch, shall adapt them to the wants end understandmgs of the ace 
Sometimes, by happia chince, the espeuter follens quick upw the 
thnka,, but, quickly o slowly, he must come The “how” 15 no less 
esential thm the what * 

Just 60 2 18 m respect to hte Because 1t » wrought into shapes of 
exnobest harmony, and «cmplex end subtle sdaptataon, the organo warld 
hears ita pre-emmmence Lhe living matter were of little avail without the 
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vital form. To no purpose were the forces of nature (grasped, as we can 
hardly help thinking, in a living and friendly hand) modified into the 
vital mode of action, and directed to the production of the marvellous 
organic substance, if a power were not present to receive and tend it, to 
mould it into beanty for delight, and knit it into strength for use, 

And what this power is, a little observation will reveal to ua, It may 
be traced in every wayside plant, 
av lies hidden in every bud. Fig, 1, 
for example, 2cpresents 6 leaf of the 
Potentilla. The reader will observe 
that, while the central leaflet is nearly 
symmetrical, the two latoral leaflets 
are very decidedly unsymmictrical, the 
superior half of each being smaller 
then the infsior, It appears as if 
the upper edge of the leaflet had been 
trimmed. If now we take a leaf at 
‘an earlier stage of its development, the 

cause of this difference in form, or, at least, one of its 
Fig. 2 causea, will be evident. Fig. 2 shows the bad of a 


similar leaf before it hax completely unfolded. Tho 
different leaflets are evidently uot similarly circum- 
My stanced: the Interal oncs are 60 folded that while their 
lower halves are free, their superior halves ore in 
contact with the central leaflet and with each other, 
and so are impeded in their giowth. The central 





leaflet, lying equally between them, expands equally 
on cach side. ‘The common strawberry leaf shows 

the same form arising in the same way. 
Or let us pass to another simple object. Fig. 8 represents a pea which 
¥ has been made to germinate in water. The radicle has 
‘83 grown freely into a xpiral form; the plumule has risen up 
into a curve. Of the spiral radicle we shall speak by and 
yp by; at present Iet 11s look at the plumule. Would it be 
4 thought that a great and most important law in the pro- 
i duction of organic fona is here exhibited? But it is #0. 
The reason of the bent-up form which the plumule awumes 
Ti 4. ig easily discovered. The end of it is fixed by being en- 
braced between the two halves (or cotyledons) of the pua 
(see Fig. 4), and tho stalk, therefore, us it lengthens, neces 
sarily grows into a projecting curve. 11 is a result of growth 
under limit. Does it not seem almost pucriic to make matter 
of special observation of such a thing as this? Yes, it ix 
puerile; it is like a child. And the kingdom of science 
¢ Time Lord Bacon has observed, is like the kingdom of heaven 

in this, that only by becoming asa child can it be entered. 
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Every organ of the body begins in this very way: by a curved 
projection of the growing substance. Lect us look, for instance, at the 
first-formed organs in the development of the chicken within the egg. 
Figs. 5 and 8 represent them in section: 
they are alight elevations, and are called the Hig. 6. 

“Dorsal Plates,” because they are gradually 
developed into the spinal column. 

These elevations are formed ont of a layer Tmeune section of the dorsal 
of cells called the “germinal memb1ane,” bie Eat ye estona me or 

agnor), 


Fig. 6, 





‘The sme, at a more advanced peri! of development (after Todd and Bowman). 
@ Dorul plitos, — & Commancement of a wmilar fold in another lay ur of membrane, 


which all the parta of the bird are gradually evolved. It is represented 
in Fig. 7. Can we help ashing whether this may not be a case like that 
of the growing pea? Whether these ridges arc not formed because the 
membrane is growing under limit, and is expanding in length while ite 
ends are fixed ? 

Uf wo shonld ask this question, there are facts which will enable us 
to answer it. The layer of cclls is growing under limit; it is contained 
in a dense capsule or eateinal membrane, which does interfere with ita 

Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 





GrTy Inal membre ine, ot early stage (after Gcrmuia) wembiane, at # later period y 
Anwhott), the colls ruunded, the cells slattened by prussuro. 


treo expousion. There is proof that this is the case. Figure 7 repre- 
sents the cells of which the germinal membrane consists when it is firet 
formed. They ore nearly round, and lie in simple contact with each 
other. But after a short time, as they grow, their shape changes, They 
become pressed together by the resisting capsule, and present a 

appearance, as shown in Fig. 8. No one doubts that this change in the 
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form of the cells 1 due to the pressure srizing from their increase under 

hmit. Can we doubt, then, that the suing up of 

the dorsal plates 1s due to the samo cause? im 

jact, that 141s Just such a 1mng up as we Ke mn 

the plumule of the pra? If we spread a hand- 

Acrchief on a table, place the lands flat upon at a 

little way apart, and graduslly bimg them neaic. 

to eich other, we produce simular ud3v6, 

‘The frond of a common fern again illustrates 
the process. Lyezy one his noticed how at 13 
aukd, when young (Fig 9) It looks as af at 
had been rolled up But tins 1 not the caso; 
2t may easily be «en thit at cnet be = There 
his not bea a flit frond wlach could be cml 
up It grows mto this form, because the cental 
put grows, while the cnds are fixed = With the 
deage ota dag anerCwse CF the y Lint, a becomes face and uncurls ; 

Dut at has never culed Tho curlmg 36 an ap- 
penance due to ite growth 

Or let us take another chs, of forms ‘The 

buds af plants almost always grow an the wauls of the 

Ienes It ay not had to see arason for thiy Tho 
aul is the interval between the loaf and the stim; 
a hind of vacmuty of spre, mio which the gowmy 
fissies may most caly cxpuid All the rest of the 

surtice of the stem as coverd in by the hard resisting 

Dirk, but where the leaf «putes, thas resstince 14 
duamshed It 1s the yout m the anaowr. So, in many 
rapidly giowing plints, rf a dont be wounded, a bud 

aqeengs from the yct The wound eaaatatutes an 

artaeaal “axl” So, agam, in “buddmg," 2 wound 
as wade to enable the new root to grow. 

One renson, then, why beds come im axds murdly 
fg, that there the least messtance m offered to the ox- 

of the soft substance of the plant {f we tan 
agem to the dcvclopment & the bard, we shall fud 
whet is precisely analogous * Very many of the ergans 
are Bimed, like buds, in avls, Fag. 10 oppeesents the 
young dhichcn at an early period of its formation. ‘Lhe 
, brain consists, then, of thrce small lobes. 

Dingumn of the chreken Now, m the imteispaces or axils, between there 
fami'warncn ks lobes, the cye and tho ear bud ont ‘These organs 
Zaki den lace grow where = free space 15 afforded for them, at the 

detente 





Isr 10 


‘ Ka eg ert on Ne Rn 
yy aa * It 4s the same im afl vortchrats onsmals, but the ‘tnd t 
¢ {Mismentsof thebeck- moet enmiy examined. 
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‘pointe of separation between the lobes whieh, at this early period, con- 
stitute the ‘brain, The eye “buds ont” between the first and second 
Yobes, the car between the second and third. They are at first hollow 
protrusions, merely, of the substance of the brain. ‘The attached partion, 
or “pedicle” lengthens and becomes relatively smaller afterwards,. and 
constitutes respectively the optic and auditory nerve. 7 

Or, let us look at the fully developed brain of any of the higher 
mammalis, Fig. 11 is a representation of that of man. The surface is 
wrinkled up in all . 
directions, — consti~ ¥ig. 1. 
tuting quite a mane 
of elevated cidges, 
called vonvolutions, 
Do not these recall 
the “dorsal plates” 
(Fig. 5)? Are they 
not evidently formed 
in the same way? 
The external layer 
ef the brain, ex- 
panding beneath the 
dense resisting skull, 
is folded inte these 
“convolutions” for 
Jack of space, 

Burely, we have 
thus discovered one 
of the causes of 
the forms of living 
things, in the me~ 
chanical conditions 
under which they are developed. The chemical forces, us we have seen, 
are need to produce the living substance; mechanical force, in the 
resistance of the stractures which surround the growing organiam, ia 
used to shape it into the wecessary forms. This is nature’s division of 
Inbour. ‘These are the simple means employed by the Creator for bringing 
into being the mervels of the organic world. Chemical force stores up 
the power, the mechanical resistance moulds the structure. We shail sce 
this more truly by and by. 

For the question srisee, how far this reference to mechanical conditions 
may be carried. Evidently that cause is operative, but is it the only one? 
In amswer to thie question, we may say Gret, that, since the mechanical 
conditions present during ita formation do, to 9 certain extent, determing 
the structure which the growing onganism assumes, and msy be seen to 

“produce some of the beautiful and uacfial forms which it displaya,.wa may 
not assume other causes until # is proved thet these are inagficiest. 
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Here 1s a fat the mechanical conditions unda which planta and 
aumals ire developed have a power of determimmg ther forms m tho 
aight and necessary ¥9y Lhe limit of this power must be learnt by 
obsers tion 

But, gun, there 15 demonstiation im the natmwe of things that this 
ruust be the law, and thet mechamcal canses must dctermme hving forms 
Orgame bodies, Lhe ul othi: materi things, ippeat to const of munute 
Pputicles, on the wzangement o: position of which ther form depends 
Now, evidently, m 1¢spect to living thon, these particles have assumed 
then potions by moving into them ns meticn of theirs, then, must 
have obcycd the nnivctral Jaws of mcticn, onc of wluch w, that rt takes 
the direction of Icrst resistance, that 1, 2t 15 mechanically detexmmed , 
and the form of hvmz things 1s 2 1csult of the mcechaniow condstions 
undcr which they grow 

Or, af we look at the mattcr in another w2y, thc conclusion 14 equally 
evident Lt us consider for 1 moment the cucumst inccs of a developmg 
plant or animal «= Here 1 the hving substance, at 4 soft plastic mass 
increasing 1n sizo, the forces of nature wre operatmg upon it, adding to its 
bulk = Around it 18 4 more on less resistmg envelope Will it not necus- 
sauly grow in those dirceticns m which its extension 1s the Je wt rewsted ? 
‘The case 18, to o certain ¢atent, ke thit of taking the copy of a medal in 
‘war—uit 16 a very rough compuison, but still it may Lelp us to grasp the 
general ider—the plastic substince, undi: the prewure of the artists 
hand, moulds ateelt into the desrred form by cxtending where the remstance 
isthe last There 1a no powwbihty of its doing othurwise Ihe case 1s 
as demonstrable as a propositien in Lucid = And at 15 equally $0 in respect 
to the growing plant or anual, under the prcasure arsing from the 
mneiéase of ita mass, x6 will mould italt by extending where the acaistance 
3s the least 

But the mocess, of course, 1s much morc complcx than in this sunple 
illustration Perpetual changes and modifiextions we taking place, and 
eapccally im this respect, that cvery step mm the devclopmcnt has its shuie 
1m determing ull that follow Lyery newly formed pert or organ, eal 
aninutcst fold, becomes at onct a tactor in the rouse ‘Lhusit as, of comm, 
that fom seeds, all of them so much alike, thu widest divermes bung 
apparently trivial, the unfiate varity of vegetable form arses The 
shghtest incipient dive:mties aro continually reproduced and multiphed, 
ike a shght error in the beginning of a long calkulation, and thus very 
trivial doffercnces of form or structure betwecn two suds may generate an 
absolute unlikeness 2n the resulting plants 

But the true evidence of this law of hvmg form 13 that which every 
one may find for himself Every part of every creatue, m whxh the 
means of its formation can be traced, will fixmsh it If the bud of auy 
flower be opened at an early stage, xt will be neen how the petals mow 
into shape, modelled by the enclosing calyx, how the stamens ac leaven 
that have not been able to unfold, and the anthers exactly fill the cavity 
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of the bud, receiving thence thar form. Or of the pod of the common 
pea be opened at various periods, the formation of the pea within it 
may be traced, under the influence of the like conditions; the plugule 
glowing between the cotyludons when thu expansion 15 reasted, and 
bemg itself a bud formed in an aml Everywhere may be discerned 
more or les clearly a plisuic expanding tasu, modelled by the varying 
resistances 1t mects In individuil anatances, no observe: has been able 
to ignore this fact =“ ¥ fia,” says Mi Ruski, in his recent volume,* 
discussing the formauon of the br mches of trcs by filics descending 
fiom the kaves, “I fua the reader would havi no patience with me, if 1 
ashcd hum to examine, in longitudinal section, the lines of the descending 
currents of wood, as they cddy into the macascd single aver Of course, 
it 1s yust what would take pluce if two strong streams, hing each a 
eyhndsical pape, 2m together into one Luger cylinder, with « cential rod 
passing up every tube = But this central rod increucs, and at the same 
time the supply of the sticam fiom above, every added leaf contmbuting 
ity Little cwncnt, the cddies of wood about the fork bccome intensely 
cunlous and interesting, of which thus much the rcader muy observe in a 
moment, by githcriug 4 branch of any tace (tiburnum shows it better, I 
think, than most), that the two meeting enricnts, fust wimkling a httle, 
tLen 11% 1n a low wave in the hollow of the foth, and flow over at the 
side, making then way to diffuse themsclycs 1ound the stem (as in Fig 12) 
Seen laterally, the bough bul,» out below the fork, 
rather curiously and awkwardly, especially at more 
than two boughs meet at the sume plac, mowmg 
mone plane It the rcides 15 interested an the 
subject, he wil ‘yo strangely compl ited unl 
wondufil anamjenty> of vam when snide 
boughs meet lugierly 

‘Tbe reader wih fercave how cxretly this de 
aeription and figure illustiate the prmujple Bat 
no enumeration of instancis could do justice to the 
eyidenct, o1 have any othir cffict thai thit of making the unlimatd 
seem aauty The piool is evciywhac One ginend fact may bo 
referred to—the unncursully spnal form of orgame bodus ‘the moat 
superficial glance revcals a spral tendcucy wa general characteristic both 
of the vegetable and ammal ucation, but a minute examination traces 1t 10 
every dctat! An essgntiilly spiral construction 1 maniiceted from the lowest 
rudiunts of Ife, upwards throughout evc1y organ ot the highest and most 
comphx animu Ihe Levuttully spual forms of the branches of many trees, 
end of the shells which adorn the coast, aie striking examples merely of an 
univers law But the spiral m the direction which a body moving under 
rematance cvit tonds to take, as may be well seen hy watching a bubble 
riang Jn Wier, 01 8 moduately heavy body mnhing through at They 


kug 12 
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will rise o¢ sink in manifestly spiral curves. (Growth under resistance ts 
the chief cause of the spirel form assumed by living things, Parts which 
grey freely show it well ;—the horna of anamais, or the z00te of seeds when. 
made to germmate in water (as shown before in Fig. 8). The expanding 


‘Drgram of the cireulauon ma wingel invet The duk ¢: 





tissue, compremed by ita 
own resisting external 
cont, wienthes itself into 
spiral curves, A similar 
result may be attained 
artificially by winding a 
thread around a leaf bud 
on o tite, so as to impede 
ata expansion; it will 

" ) ease stsclf into a spiral 
as it grows. 

‘The formation of the 
heat is an interesting 
illustration of the Jaw 
of spual growth. That 
organ originates in oa 
macs of pulsating cells, 
which, gradually beoom- 
ing hollow, gives the first 
form of the heat in a 
straght tnbe, more or 
Ieee gubdayidod, and ter- 
sue snp at each ex- 
1g where blood-versels, 
1 we pormanent 


Fg 13. 


ftal portion ruprissnte the heat, if extends nearly the whule form of the heart in 


Icngth of the body 


many animals. Fig. 18 


represents the heart of an insect. When the ongan is to be developed 
mto a more complex fuim, the first step in the process is ite twisting 


Tg 4, 


aleatt frame at 


info the shape shown in Fig 14. 1 is hike what taken 
place when we hold a flexible rod in our hands, and 
gradually approximate its ends. The straight tube is 
growing within a hmited space, and therefore “ coils itaelf 
into a spiral form.” And this fundamental form { retains 
throughout all its subsequent developinent. 


But if this principle is true, why las it been over- 
looked? and why have men fallen into a way of speaking 
as if living matter had some inherent tendency to grow 
into certain forms, or as if masses of cella could model 
themselves, by some faculty or power of their own, into 
elaborate and complex shapes f 
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‘It acems a strange thing that they should have done wo, and yet it 
may eamly be secounted for The mmphety of nature's working 18 
too profound for man’s imagination to fathom, and 1s revealed only to 
humble seeking and siedfast self control Never could men have 
guesecd that through such means much results could be achieved, even 
by skill they deemed davine And xt we axk why it was not examined 
and observed long 4g0, the answer 18, that otha ¢ wases had been invented, 
and men had made up ther minds here wis 4 “pliatic power,” a 
“specific preperty,” a “formative nisvs,’ o1 “cat ’ Shall we go on with 
the hst? Ys at any wonder thit ncn could not sec 1 «umple, commonplace 
fit ke the—that hving things gow 1 they cannct help growing? 

And, truth to my, there 19 Ul excuse for them = Nature as a wie and 
patient instructress of cur ignorimce = She never hurues us, but 1a con- 
tent thit we should rewd lict Ic son at Jost, ier we have exhausted all our 
guesses His the rcades ever taught child te read, or watched the pro- 
cess? If eo, he hasseen a “greatiict in mimitine the whcle history 
of acrence on 4 reduced seile = Fot will not the welnn do any ooncetvable 
thing rather than Took it the booh? Does he not, with the utmost 
assurance, call out whetevcr Iciter ccmes upperm t, whatever word 
presents to his httle rmaginition the sh htest semblance of plruubibty ? 
He never looks until he cmnot guess any morc 

Mothers are patient, Hcaven be yi used, Lut nct to patient es our 
great Mothe: For when the yourg 1ogue, finding xt 1» cf no use to gucHs 
any mone, ssys, im mock resignition “‘Temt tcl, the maternal mdigna- 
tion will sometumis fash forth But when we finding that the mystery 
of hfe will not yield to our hypothcecs siy, We cannot kar it, it 8 a 
mystery meoluble,” no sound of impatience or rebulc cecapes the calm 
lps of Nature Silently asof «1d the great volume 19 spread ont before us 
year by year Quietly and lovingly, as at the fist, ler fing pomts us 
to the words, wntten m tend¢r herh, and statcly tree, m1 slowing floner, 
ever to our hearta repeating her simple adrronitun, ‘ Lok ' She Lnows 
we shall obey her when the time 1s come 

But we are wandering from the subject Ihe law thet the mechameal 
conditions under which they mow cctermme the fim of living things, 
requires, he all laws, to be secn in ats iclaticns It dice not, of course, 
operate slone The expanding germ is moulded mto # shape by the 
xemstances 1 meets, but tho expannon bns its own Jaws, and 4oea not 

ways take plave equally m all duections Hor the most part, m growing 
organisms, the tendency to growth exists morc strongly in some parte then 
im others, and this varying tendency depends on ernses which, though they 
are sometimes discoverable, aro not ulwiysso = Let us revert to the case 
of the dorsal platcs before referred to (kus Sand) If thcy are caused to 
rise up by the expansion of the germinal membrane within its unyielding 
capmnie, rt 18 evident that this membrane must be growing chiefly m one 
dhrecton (that at mght angles to their Iength) It us the name m almost 
every case, but this one instance will suffice Now this tendency to growth 
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in particular dnestions 1s eometumes merely apparent, and arses from these 
bemg the directions m which there us least remstance to expansion. 
Sometimes, however, 1t seems to be duc to a greater intensity, in certain 
patts, of the forecs which produce growth, as, for instance, to a local 
decomposition generating a gitatur enngy of vital action m that pat, 
accordivg to the law cyplained im a picyious paprr Jn these cases, the 
local giowth rcwembles the mercased development ot plants on the side 
which roceives most hglt And the causes of the gicater energy of 
growth im one pirt thin another, may be oftca traced bach acveral steps, as 
when an mmcreased pcssure produces 2 local ducompomtion, and this gives 
2ise again to a new of gazing action 
Thus some apparent ¢rce} tions to the law of giowth m the direction 
of least remstance 1¢¢cive an eiplanation As, for eaample, that the 
1oot extends bencath the so:l, and ovaacomes the resistance of tho earth 
‘The answer to this objection 15, inst, that the soft «lula: condition of tho 
growing radicles forbids the idea that the roots force thcmeelves into the 
ground, and secondly, that tha giowth 1s accounted for by the presence 
an the soul of the agencies which produce growth ‘In truth, the formation 
of the root affords a bcautiful iJustrauon of the law of ast resistance, 
for it grons by msimu iting itecli, cell by cell, through tho interstices of 
the so}, winding and twisting whathesouve: the obstacles in its path 
determine, and giowing there most, whue the nutritive motenals wo 
added to 1t most abundmtly As we look on the roots of a mghty 
tree, it appcars to us as if they had thinet thewselves with gunt violence 
mto the sold eth But it 1s not so, they were led on gently, cell 
added to cell, softly us the dews dcwended und the loosened earth made 
way Once foimcd, mdicd, thry capand with an enoimous powcr, and at 
3s probable tht this expansion of the rocts alieady formcd may crack the 
surounding so, and help to make the antcrticcs into which the new 
rootlets gow No 1 there any good icason for assumung that the roots 
encountr from the soil a greatci iesistance to ther growth than the 
portions of the stem mcct with fiom other causa We must not forget 
the hard c\teinal covering of the pasta eaposcd to au and hght In 
some classes of pulins this resistance 18 so great that the growth of the 
free an stopped by at 
Simular to the case of the soot are those in which mushrooms have 

‘been known to Lft up heavy massea by their growth, sometimes rauing 
20 2 single mght a stone Wughmg many pounds ‘The forces which pio- 
duce growth opeate with enormous power And well they may, 
for they are cesentully the same forces—those ansmg from the chemical 
properties of bodies—which in our own hands produce the most powerful 
eftuts, and me oftin mdccd so violent im thei action as to be wholly 
beyond our control But it as clcar that such cases as this can offer no 
dufhoulty m respect to the laws of growth Every one must see that the 
mushroom would certainly not have raed the stone if that bad not 
‘been the duection in which ata expansion was resisted least, 
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Mr Herbert Spencer* has given an elaborate illustration of the 
effect of external agencica in determining growth in special directions 
He cites thefir-tree as an instance “If we examine s common fir-tree— 
and I choose a fir-tree, because the regularity in ats mode of growth makes 
the law more than usually manifest—we shall find that the uppermost 
branches, which grew out of the leading shoot, have radially arranged 
branchlets (: ¢ growing equally on ali dis), and each of them repeats on 
a emalle: acale the type of the tree ituclf But sf we examme branches 
lower and lower down the tree, we find the veatically growing branchlets 
bear a less and legs ratio to the horizontally growing ones Shaded and 
confined by those above thcm, these cldest branches develop their off~ 
shoots sn those duections where there are most spice and hght; becommg 
finally quite flattened and fm shayed The hke general truth 15 readily 
traceable i other trecs” 

Simuar resulta may be traced in flowers, in many of which, a3 Mr 
Spencer pomts out, a change fiom one form to another, with changing 
circumstances, may be distinetly seen But into there cases, interesting 05 
they are, we cannot enter now ; nor into the acmarhable expenments by 
which Mr Ranney has dcmonstrated the production of shell and bone in 
conformity with the simplest laws of physics Nor can we even refer to 
the many applications of the facts we have noted, and the principles which 
they suggest, to the subjects of separ and development May we not 
sam up their lesson in the words of the great American physiologut, 
Di J W Draper —* The problems of organization are not to be solved 
by empnical schemes, they require the patient appheation of all the aids 
that can be farnihcd by all other branches of human knowledge, and 
even then the solution comes tardily Yet there 14 no cise for us to 
adopt those quick but vision ry speculaticns, or to despau of giving the 
true explanation of all physiological facta Since it w» given us to know 
our own eustence, and be conscious of om own individuality, we may 
rest assured that we have, whit 15 n reality a far less wonderful power, 
the capacity of compichending all the conditions of om life Then, and 
not till then, will man be a perfict monumcnt of the wxsdom and power 
of bis Maker, s cicated bemg knowing his own exsstence, and capable of 
explaining 1” 
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Ghisves and Thigving. 


‘Ing subject of this article has been 3 good deal written about, and ms 
somewhat repulaive im stelf, but so long as thieves exust, the best means for 
their sappremuon cannot be conadeied as having been attained , and whilst 
the community at la:ge suffera so much fiom thicving, we must contmue to 
examme the evil with sview to xte cure This question of enme bas been 
discussed and wrztten upon from many different pomts of view Inapectors, 
moral refurmera, g10l chaplains, hter wry men, Icgral tors, and novehuste, all 
these have had somcthing to sy ibeut thives Bat as yet the wniter 15 
not «ware that anytlung has lecn written about thieves by one who mght 
consider himself a working clurgyman, going wnongst the thicves with no 
offal purpose, with no hteriry diugn, goimg amongst them as ther 
accepted find, vraiting then sick, and sometimes kneehng by the bedarde 
of the dying thief ‘Ibis was exactly my position in one of the largest 
towns 1n Lngland for nemly two yours ~=Dunng that tame I had unlimited 
accese to the threves quarter, at ul hours, and under any cxrcumetances 
Weddings, midmght gatherings, benefit nizhts, pnblic-houses, I have wit 
rxesed them all How I guned thc confidence cf the ormunal fraternity T 
eannot tll I only sought then wolfire, nevcr went amongst them with 
owt some good criand, nevea asked questions bout their affairs, and never 
meddled with things that did not belong to me, and it 18 due to the thieves 
themselves to say, that I never reccived frcm uwny of them, whether drank 
or sober, an unkind looh, or a diszespectfal word, and in wnitmg this 
article I have no design of betzaying the confidence of the thieves, or of 
mcutoning 4 single multy name My parpose 15 not to state all I know, 
‘but to put beforc the public such points 13 may bo of use m the under- 
standing and mitgation of crane—pomts which I hive grthered from a 
long and patient study of the questicn, and some of which points have 
received vivid illustration im my own personal knowledge Without 
stating whit I knew by 1cading and whit by person cbacxvation, I shall 
record thinga as thcy struck me m the «curse of my experience, and 
desenbe them 15 they wert, shupcncd ato the vividness of rcahty by the 
iiving persons and the having sccucs that wore around me 

‘The first thing thst diew my iticntion wis the fistermity or complete 
orgwuzation ci the thieves =Thcy select some pirtivular quaiter for then 
reudence, and 1t 18 no uncommon thing for thice o1 four contiguous 
sheets to Le wholly tninted by thum, and these houves are no bad 
Property eather, for the thieves will pry almost any amount of rent, and 
pay xt icgulerly, for the sake of keepmg together Tho aspect ‘of tho 
theves’ quarter 13 gencrally low and dingy, but not by any means so 
vuffianly as some would thmk They are more quiet and orderly than 
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one could expect, for they say it does not pay to make rows in their own 
tartory Persons regularly yaatmg these heunts, or reuding 2n them, 
are compromised m the eyes of the pole, and suspiciously watched by 
these minions of the law Stall there 18 2 good deal of “ chaffing” gomg 
on between the tui¢evis and the police, and at 18 sometimes laughable to 
nee the way in which any Verdant Greens in Liue clothes are hoaxed and 
befooled But 115 not all pleasant jc stung, for they sometunes quarrel— 
qumrel, stiange to say, about constitutional privileges, euch an aitting on 
your own dooistcp, or the lawfulness of amoking your pipe astride your 
owo axa rakng Many a thf has teed the rght in petty quarrels of 
thie kind, for it 16 Licrally thue that thcy have certam notions about the 
acepectability of thew district, and the better cli of thieves are very 
ainchgnant at any anterfercnce with thur hbertis a5 British subjects As 
you penctiate furthe: into the arcanum of the thevcs’ quater, you 
gradually become acquainted with a complete ongamization and syetim of 
things of which the outside world knows nothing, aud with which no 
strange 18 allowed to meddle ‘They have public-houscs, abops, trades- 
men, lodging houxs, private regulations, an appa and lowe class—in 
short, an smperrum an vapor, by mens of which they are enabled to 
cary on then ncfarions fracticey with mater senccy, meutity, and 
succcas In many mstanecs they arc hind to cich oller | A man coming 
out of pison 13 provided wath a home, food, and boon companions ‘Lhey 
help thur sick, bury then dead, and do somcthing for the bereaved chil- 
dren ‘Tlwy have a linguige of signs and words which only themselyes 
can thoroughly undustand, and a gesture which may scm unmeanmg 
to the pasecr hy would make him quake with fea: uf he knew the mgn:- 
ficanca of that scemingly unmtentronal act By me.ns of these «gna 
and passwords the theyes can Wandcr about fiom one town to another, 
alwaya bemg suc of a home, and the compamonslup of kindied spiraty, 
although visiting that town for the iust time 

But if an acquaint ince with tho thieves’ quarter revealed to me the 
amazing subtlety and cleverness of the pulfiring fratermty, it also taught 
me the guilty (at, the wictchedness, the mcral guilt, and the fearful hard~ 
aups that fall to the lot of the mofcamonal thirf ‘lo-mght they attend 
8 pleasme party im the uppu rooms of some dingy-looking honse in a 
bach street, gry, hind, hght heated, and happy, outdomg—as I have reen 
—in thu cj stexing muth, the orgies in the Beggar s Opera, to-morrow 
they are fitched out of that beds by the pohce, Joched up im prison, tried, 
and condemned to penal scivitude ‘Thcy aic neve safe a moment, and 
this constant ycopardy produces a coustant nei vousness and ftar Some- 
tomca, when vnuting thar ack, I have gently lad my hand on the shoulder 
of one of the thicves who happened to be standing in the street. The 
man would “start bhe a guilty thing upon a feniul summons,” and xt 
would take him two or three mmutes to recover jus eclt-pomession suffi~ 
ciently to ssk me, “ How are you, mr, to-day?” Some might suppose 
that af we wanted an affecting illustration of the adage, “ Suspicion heonty 
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the guilty mind,” it would be supplied in the crimson hnes that flush over 
the cheek of innocent childhood when detected in a little wrong; but I 
never saw the adage so painfully illustrated as in the thieves’ quarter, by 
the faces of grey-haired criminals whose hearts had been worn into 
hardness by the dishonouring chains of transportation. When, in the 
dusk of the evening, I have accosted one of them standing idly on the 
public-house steps, I have spoken in a Jew and altered tone, so that he 
might not at first recognize me; egain the guilty start, as the man bent 
forward, anxiously peering into my face. 

‘When I beheld their wretchedness, their terror, their moral guilt, and 
their degradation—when I thought of the terrible evils which my criminal 
friends were inflicting upon the community—when I remembered that 
they were men, and witnessed their generosity, the honour of their own 
clan, the talenta many of them displaye2; when I «aw, in some instances, 
the evidence of superior education, heard them talk of the literary 
periodicals of the day, discussing their contents—as I often saw them 
carefully reading the daily newspaper—! could not help asking them, How 
in the world has it come to this with you? What could have brought 
you to such infamy and degradation? In looking over police reports and 
criminal statistics, there are many items # to the origin of the thieving 
class; and our Recorders now and then treat us to a speech on the causos 
of crime; but, as the particulars of a thief"s antecedents must be to some 
extent furnished by himself, the official statemeut is imperfect and not very 
trustworthy, capecially when we remember that most thieves glory in 
“ gammoning” and misleading the officers of the law. It is. a fuct, that the 
majority of thieves hold it meiitorious and a triumph to cajole and deccive 
the representatives of Jaw, and I found that the only way of getting nt the 
wholo trath was to wait for thar own unsolicited information, As my 
intercourse with the thicves increased, the truth gradnally dawned upon 
me; until, at length, I gathered by my own observation enough data on 
which to form somo definite conclusions about the causes of crime, 

In entering upon this depai tment of my experience, it must be premised 
that the majority of criminals aeom to be under a cloud of romantic mis~ 
anthropy; they regard themselves as victimized Ly evils for which thcy are 
not altogether responsible, and fiom which they cannot excape. Every one 
has an exeuse, a tale, an account to give, which relieves them from o part 
of the blame of their first offences; and I am bound to say that there is 
some truth in many of their statements relative to their early culpability. 
Very few of them adopt a life of crime from the sheer love of wrong-doing, 
and though they have, and must have, evil tendencies, the initiation of a 
criminal carcer is often wrought by the force of circumstances, or by the 
inveigicments of those who are already committed to a dishonest course, 
The sources of crime src so interfused that it is diffionlt to speak of 
thera in detail, but so far 4s the guilty affinities and entanglements can be 
separated, they may be briefly classified as follows. Some are trained to 
thieving from their infaney. Their parents are thieves in most cases; in 
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others, the children are orphans, or have been forsaken by their parents, and 
am such cases the children generally fall mto the hands of the regular 
thief-tramer. In every low, crimmal neighbourhood, there are numbers of 
cluldren who never know their parents, and who are fed and clothed by the 
old thieves, and made to earn their wages by dishoneat practices When the 
parent thieves are imprisoned or transported, ther children (many of the 
thieves are marzied) are left to shift for themstlver, and so fall into the 
hands of the professional thicf tramers Ile.e then 1s one great source of 
erime These children are nurtured mit , they come undcr no good moral 
influence, and until the Ragged Schools were startd they hid no idea of 
honesty, to say nothing of morahty and rchgion Sharpened by hunger, 
mmtamidatcd by ecvere treatment, and rendered alroit by vigilant truning, 
this clams of thieves 1s perhaps the most numerous, the most duing, the 
clcverest, and the most difficult to reform What 1s there an these youths 
to which the moral reformer can appeal? Is there any conscience im that 
young mind shaped m dishonesty? Hrve they any sense of kindness, love, 
or gratitude? In a moral pomt of view, these thieves are much worse off 
than the savages of the open wilderness, inasmuch as all the advantages of 
cay ization are made to serve then ctiminal habits 

‘The next source of crmme 1s tagrancy Thcre muy be a few honest 
‘beggais, but, given an oppoxtumity, the myority of them are thieves 
Occasionally they begin by stealing things of small value, until, their 
purlommmng habits being cultivated, they doff the vagrant, and are ad~ 
mitted into the ranks of the professional thieves In not a few instances 
the cringemg, whining, inoffinsive, and seemingly tumid begga, in the apy 
and pioneer of the expert and organized gang of thieves, and so long 
aa vagrancy 18 encouraged, so long will it be smposuble to dry up the 
sources of crime Those who are too lazy to earn ther bread, generally 
resort to dishonest means of ving Through drunkenners and debauchery 
many lose thou employment and shift «bout from place to place, until at 
length thar unsteadmess disquilfics them from holding any situxtion, 
and they are no longer able to obtam employment Fou this class, three 
courses sre open—the workhouse, ¥ sgrancy, 1nd tlicving The fust hax 
too mitich restraint, the recond 1s too slow, and so they resort to the last 

That there 1g n some a natural tendency and strong bias towards 
dishonesty, 19 a fact beyond dispute, these he thieving it becomes a 
habit and a passion with them, and if, afte: havmg tasted the stolen 
‘waterr, they might have then choice between an honest and a dishonest 
course, they would prefer the Intter It 15 no very uncommon thing for 
men who have left the profession to «ssociate frequently with thieves, and 
to do a little pilfering occauonally for old acuamtance sake 

A love of adventure 13 strong m the breasts of miny men, leading 
some to the army, some to the navy, others to the colonies, and some to 
forergn travel This love of adventure, combined with recklessness and 
laxity of principle, takea # criminal direction, making a poacher in the 
sountry, and ¢ thief im the town It uw sad of some that they never 
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uke to be at a “fust end,” or they like to be at “a loose end” For 
these unstable prople, who aie pupetually changing then employment, 
as though they hid made up their minds to roll restlessly up and down 
m the world for the term of the natal lives, there are thee chances: 
to baa “jach of all tiadcs,’ to 2emain poor, or to turn thief A man who 
will “stich to nuthing” must x<alize one of thise three chancos and which 
of the three, 1s not unficqueutly detuimimd by circumstances A repug- 
nance to constant, monotonous, and ploddmg industry, has Iondired the 
adyaucement of most, and caused the 1um of miny 

What may bo cil 1 “del fon ins,” sre another piobfic source of 
enme Thuying, and nc otha cme xem te be hercditary, rumung 
an the swme fumes for generations Jt 13 somewhat difficult to wateh 
this phenomenon in Lage towns, Lat im county villigcs the fact 24 pro- 
Nevbinl When idcmediticn Lis bccn committed m a country village, 
the constabl looks to ccitun fimalics, yust as the town pohccmman looks to 
certam strcts, and when the dImquent 2 2cmoved to puson, “Iike one 
of lus lied,” “ they al iss were a bad lot,’ are the stapl,, and gencrally 
truthful phases im the villuxc goop, and althouzh it 19 difhcult to trace 
the offshoots of bid fimilus 22 large towns, the resulta of the mquines T 
have mide, tend to coufum my belied in the theory, both as applied to town 
and county Sle abeve remuls by no means exbaust the question of the 
enusition of came , ut no cne cin minglt with thicves without fceling the 
force of these cbeirt at cus ‘Lcmptaticn liziicss, 1160, necesuty, a depraved 
wall, are the $11 and y1¢hfic fountains of the strcouns of caamuil hfe 

‘the poor halple » luthke dhildren, who hteally grow up into a errmma) 
enta, who havc no nuims ¢f knowing tha they we wrong, and who 
cannct help themaclycs, hue strong cltims cu the comprsion of evay 
Jour chhs spe es Seance of them uc fine Tod me fdlews, with bright and 
praang oe ample echead , tacky care lied bys, ear and winning faces, 
yamine tc uct, uid sell prope Goud mts When I have seen 
them dics edam then best tuc, lee} me wall that some cf them would 
‘be an ornancr t tony Gh win, 1¢cm, so Ju as a hand“ me appcarance 1s 
concuned, my heart Lis «che 1 to bnow thit there was notlang but 2 
erzminal cancer in pro pert for the merry, pa tttling, and beauufid boy I 
also found another cls of thieves whose ces commended itvelf to my deep 
commiseration—younz men, orgmally honist, who had Ispecd into cme 
throngh momentory temptation These, ofter the ccmmussion of n firat 
offence, arc overwhelmed with a decp sense ot shame nnd personal Joathing , 
which, mstead of bcing the mc wns of then recovery, renders them desperate, 
and plunges them into 1 hfe ofcume To go buk to ue Ife would be 
to apose themelyes to suspicion, descrtion, taunts and encers, and ag 
they cannot face these mortuhcatrons, they fecl eminttercd, and bad edicw 
to the habits and assoc stes of tha gt ondum honest hfe 

I was frequently strach with the migratory and fluctuating character 
of the population in the thieves’ quater ‘They were continually moving, 
and, although thcre were a few who scemed to be permanent residents, { 
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hardly ever went amongst them without meeting with fresh faccea Where 
could the anfuling supply come fiom? Whence the new recrutts? Most 
ef them cume from othe: towns, some from prison, and some fiom penal 
servitude ‘These constant changes J¢d mo to ponder over the perpetuation 
of ciime, and I cften yked miyeeli, how do the criminal classes reproduce 
and perpetuate themulves fiom age to age? They neither seemed to wear 
out noz die out, 1b 14 ruc of thieves, us of mankind m general, “ One 
generation passeth aw ty, aud ancther cancth — In gropmg about for the 
roots of the ciunmud up, I fund many things which fostered, and some 
Wings which rendc rca ine vital ke the perpetiation of the gums tlif The 
thieves orgumziticn hiljs to perpetuate crume = =Mcn and womcn pct 20 
Imked an and anterliccd with the ge. colony, that at 28 almost im- 
posuble to erxerpe to honest cucks ind industrial fi Mutual obhga- 
tions, wutual crimc4, and even the attachmcnts cf friendslup wnming out of 
compamonslup in ding i snfluinz, sensuality, and crime, render it very 
difficult for the confirmed thict to teu lime! izcm the hints and the 
socuty of Gummal litt Jhis “thieves quartc: ’ cnal les the thieves to 
escape fea a time detecticu and wrest Alb ae sof ryhdgcd to one an- 
other, thit they will d my tlung to Gaultate the esciye of one of then 
clan, and wlenth yeitce we imvicus to ¢ itch + di f, they have not only 
to contend with his atilty te locp out of thar hands, Tut they hue 
to struggh = sunst an capa ir tteraty located an Gary amy catint town: 
an Tnglud Lsay thid tis to word dctecticn amd almost every other 
tluct an Buttun wall do his iest to ecneedl and hulp hon = Agun, of a 
youth takes to thicving wind a erm Lis couse he vou finds company 
and a home m the the cs quirta, where hw largmg courage will be 
stimulated and the agncrimce cf lin intxpercnee be corrected by the 
craft of old and pr retised ac oues. 

Lhe thrill ¢f «a unl yk wate farms a sticn chum m the eontiouty of 
unc Givan isctet men and women who nather for Ged ner 2¢¢0d man 
piven veo amenity which Incsonly terthe enjeyment of them. «ang hour 
—e_rven vset of prope who will Jet ncthrog ceme between them and ther 
sensud cnjcymont+—anscn a sct of pecple whese menti md n ori nature 
bes cather becn dericd an this ccinmmmity, ot degra tud dewn to its awful 
level ind then, whit flow 7? Mere f licws thin sholl be waitten here; 
mote thin cin evci be told, md nore thin as cicr known, save to the 
oldest and most abindencd of the tube Ihansas cvery aonmal gratih- 
ertion and crcry sensu indilzince , thens the consummg passions 
wluch are the offspring of Jaz nt ss—poison fon, stimulated and 
quichencd in then growth by fiversh excitement and unrestrained indul~ 
gence Occastornlly, they cin afford to dios themelvca m the richest 
attuc, drank tht most costly wanes, and pirtake of thy most luxuzous and 
expensive yiinds 

Ys there no phusure atttachen im all this? They are not confined to 
one locality, but may roam the world over and hve anywhere, except 
where there 1 no posulihty of plunder. They have no responwbulity, 
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emcept that of desperate and well-tramed courage, and no care, except 
to keep ont of the hands of the pohce Is there no enjoyment m thus 
for sclfish and+icious natures? Thieves have ther plcasuze parties, balls, 
reunions, social evenings, and tips to watermg-places Music shcds ita 
charm over their mary hows, and the poetry of motion unites with the 
poetry of sound Dances, fiom the dcxterous hornpipe to the qmet var- 
poviana, and bach agam to the whnling waltz, or the jaunty tread of the 
countsy dance, songs fiom the Flash Recite: or the last new opua con- 
tubute i turn to the anusements of the evening Bound in these syren 
chains, who need wonder that the class 13 perpetuated ? 

Many a thief 1s kcpt in relnctant bondage to erme from the diffi- 
culty he finds m obtamng honest employment and carning honest bread 
“Many thieves are fond of then cermu il courses, but others of them are 
‘utterly weary of the havud, disgrace, and suffering, attaching to then 
mode of hfe Some of them were once pure, honest, and industuous, 
and when these are sch, or in prison, they are fiequently filled with 
bitter remorse, and make the strongest tows to have done with the 
guilty hfe 

Suppose a man of th» soit in prison His eyes are opened, and he 
sees before um the gulf of remedil(ss rain into which he will soon be 
plunged He knows well enough thit the money ertned by thieves goes 
as fast an it comes, and that there is no piospect of his ever being able to 
retire on lus ill gotten guns Ife comes out of pison deturmined to 
reform But where 1s he to go? What 1s he todo? Tow 1s he to hve? 
‘Whatever may have been done for hnn in prison 28 of little o1 no avail, if 
@3 soon as he leaves the gaol he must gu into the world, branded with 
exime, having no character to lose, unprotectcd, and unhelped The dis- 
charged prisoner must be fircndly with rome one, ind ho must hve = His 
cummal friends will entcrtam iim, on the understood condition that they 
are repaid fiom the booty of his next depredition ‘Thus the fust food 
he cats, and the first firendly chat he has, bceome the half-neccvutating 
imitiative of future ctime Frequently, the newly-diacharged prisoner 
passes through a round of 110t and dimking immediately on lin relcase 
from a long mcarecration, as any othe: man would do, in similar cn- 
camstances, who had no fixed principls to sustun him And so, by 
reason of the rebound of newly-acquued hberty, and the mfluence of 
the old set, the man 28 again demoralzcd ‘The discharged pisoncr 
Jeaves gaol with good resolves, but the momcnt he enters the world thac 
mises before him the derk and spectral danger of hang hunted down by 
the pohee—of being recognized and msulted—of beng shunned and 
deaynsed by his fellow-workmen—of bemg everywhere contemned and 
forsaken 


Tt wonld Le easy for me to furnwh instances in which men surrounded 
by these difficulties have despaired of honest Isfe, and gone back to ther 
old babits in hopeless disgust. But with very many thieves = change of 
gonduct 1 solely 9 quention of pleasure and money. They will tell 
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you plainly that they are not going to work hard for 11 per week, 
when by thieving they can easily earn 5J. per week, and live like 
gentlemen, . 

The encouragement of vagrancy has helped to continue the plague of 
thieving. Not only does it furnish an opportunity to spy out premines— 
and there is a good deal in that—but it loosens the moral principles, 
generates laziness, end supports a class which, generally speaking, merges 
into the criminal community. Many of thom beg either because it affords 
& pretext and cover for thieving, or else because they are not clever 
enough to live by stealing. The persons who most encourage vagrancy 
are diffienlt to get at, and hard to convince. Any beggar knows that his 
supporters are chiefly, if not solely, among the middle and lower classes 
of society. ‘Tho blame of tho evil lies at the door of a maudlin philan- 
thropy. These benevolent people think they serve their fellow creatures 
by foolish almagiving ; they grumble at the poor-laws, and are niggardly 
to respectable and trustworthy charities, while they bestow their alms 
on some cringeing rascal who yets his lazy living by pilfering, lying, 
and fraud. A litthe more worldly wisdom would correct that { ° 
pernicious charity which makes no difference between known and 
unknown, and neglects a starving neighbour to relieve a worthless 
stranger. 

The hardening influence of prison life is another perpetuator of crime. 
The meeting of thieves in prison is more pernicious to themselves than 
their mecting out of it, because within the prison walle there are induce- 
ments to“ oorrupt and harden onc another, which do not so fully obtain 
when they are at large. Who can tell the blackest tale, who can make 
crime most exciting and attractive, who can pour the wittiest amount 
of derision on rectitude, who can most cleverly ‘‘ dodge” the juil officers, 
who can bear punishment in the most hardened -manner,—thoao are 
the heroes and objects of admirstion to many of tho inmates of a 
prison, Ifa man does not endure his punishment bravely, he is so teased 
and jeered by his fellow prisoners, that he not unfrequently oommita, 
designedly, some flagrant breach of prison rule, in order that, by braving 
the punishment and enduring it without flinching, he may redeem hia 
Jost character for hardihood. 

One of the chief causes of the perpetuation of crime is the training of 
young thieves. They are born, nurtured, reared, educated, professional 
thieves. No ray of moral light ever shines upon them; no intercourse 
with purity or honesty ever falle to their lot; no good feeling is ever 
allowed to predominate; all their passions are distorted, all their faculties 
are perverted. They believe the clergy are all hypocrites, the judges and 
magistrates tyrants, and honest people their bitterest enemies; believing 
these things sincerely, and believing nothing else, their hand is against 
evory man, and the oftener they arc imprisoned the more is their dis- 
honesty strengthened. If they learn to read, it is that they may study 
the police reports ; and #0 imbued are their young minds with crime that 
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they cannot sustain 8 long conversation without resorting to “ thieves’ 
latin" Of there youngsters the followmg, quoted from memory, us 4 
tolerably accuato description 
“Jn a damp and dheary cellar I was bor, 
‘Want and cold, and hunger found me there fakrn 
God, perhaps, in pity heard me, 
Tor a heart of comagu stirred mo, 
And I ave bul Low for blow, som for corn 


“ Natu stam, ed her fi yen mon mo at my Luth, 
Never did my Jook betoken Jove o het worth, 
So I shun the « ,ht of mcanm?, 
Deeds of dma s cf perfooming 
‘Wandering cver secrnd and scotume, thion,h tho euth * 

Dutul this nuimry of ycung thieves ein be destroyed, there 1a no 
prospect thet ducving will come to an end an this ccupfy, or in any 
other 

Thad not gone long amongst the tlucves, before I fiund that they hid 
& language and Lieratme cf the cwn—a htuatare which dencialzes the 
whol natme, and ersca ficm the nind and conmicuce all the hnes 
of distincuon betwun right and wrong — Lo grift nctions ct prcbity on 
natures thus deg idcd, 16 bhe buildirg a house on 2 fcundatron cf quick- 
sand I quote a number of thaves words md 4 ]ua es, sy means cf which 
thcy gencrally converse, and it wall be «cn that, whilet there ne no words 
to express goodness, justice, or vutuous deeds, the whcle of thieves’ latin” 
seems to have ban studiously ccnstiucicd with 4 vicw to cInde and 
destroy every notion of wicledurss ind wiong * Pcultry stealer—beal- 
hunter, buyer of stolen propaty—a fence o block, one who stculs while 
bargaming with a shoph«cpa—a bun oe , cnuca cf anther to play— 
buttoner , to alter the maker + nume of a 5 Uch—fo chiwten a Jack, to 
put the works of a watch out of cnc cre into ancthez—to church a Jah, 
burglary—to crack a@ case, a man who travels abo.t the country pre- 
tending to be a doctor—s crocus, onc who cuts taurks fiom the backs of 
carmiagis—a dragsman, the tec wdmill—ever lusting staucase, bieaking o 
window qui tly—starrsng the gluze, truncr of young thicvus—hadsman, 
franspuited—lagged, to rcb vy til—purch @ fobb, confederate of thimble- 
mnen—nobbler, robbing shops by pairs, onc | upaining wlule the oth« 
steals—palmag, a person maikcd out for plinder—a plant, a stolen, 
piece of Imeh hnen—a roll of snow, bad moncy—shun or sinker, passer 
of bad money—smaske:, steal «f nen frem a clothes’ hne—srow 
dropper, stol.n property—suag, to go about halt naked—on the shal- 
lows, to sual into a 100m though the window—to go dhe ump, thief of 
lathens and ceilars—area sneak, comer of bad moncy—turne-out or 
but-faker , etealora of lead pipea—biue pigeon flyers, handouflu—bracelets , 
plunderers of drunken men—$ug-Aunters , selling obscene songy—Zushing, 
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entering a dwelling bouse during divine service—dead lush, convicted of 
thieving—done for aramp, 1mpuennment for ox montha—half a stretch , 
wrenching off hnockers—z aning teeth , to shoot a man—to Jip, seuched 
by a poheommum—firved, City nusaxniry—gospel grinder , shephfting— 
howtmg, «man who 1obs children—a Asnchin core, hidden fic m the polec— 
fad vp wn lavender, + ttle thi f pws I through + small bole to Jct im the 
gung—iutle sniles man, to dhuz + person, wd then rob him—Aoruse, 
thevca who watch for countrymen it rulwiy stations and im the 
streete—mag men, firged bank nctes—queer screene the condumned 
cll—eait vor, \ whyjmg m prison befare the yuatices—seroby, $0 
be hinged—die im hoce thi ves who: b p isons cf theu witchis— 
thinTle tusstars, thicf with long fingers, expert at piel ing lidics pockets 
a nue 

Thas st of cumind slag night hue becn extends 1 much forther—~ 
amght have been ewne? lower d wn into the iniquitous regicn, but no 
good «nd could be mowed by thit Ect my thenghttal man 1k 
lnmstit, what oust Pe the mer er lnen ef a pe ple vith ench 4 
vein ieular ? 

Tn ats wile 2anee, Gucves? hteratme cmtanecs cl Cac pnts, flash, 
sengs imme ibcols imdten din yor rm incesim Jew t) cates in] penny: 
gye Whothit hi with setth potimircsin 1 cdr ct mfuny, 
can ever forget the gusty mlicl hwath wh oh the p wen us chcmmmotions 
are Lstencd to Fy vcrinnnilaulien ¢? The sea ot Cliite Duval, m the 
phy of Ju? 94 pad, “who cused lig nine cn N vente steuc, md 
cther unmention Tic picces, leue Dee Fount md Ta itt fu behind 
—fimg the hot and distewpercd ble Let min, uv yerme and dung 
thicf In these scencs viet rs imide Uluriny ty art and ic mty and the 
lowcst deeds of min assume the shape ci hacism The ampuie hterature, 
so difficult of access, md so exyausive to the fist veamg main, 1 to the 
thief 19 common and weap whi lulyfed But Thwe duals gone 
Jow enough inte the human 4 werd sr, and Qlrlly actu n to less tanted 
topica 

No mao cnn study the thieves, withent Tcmg struc! math the strango 
contradictions thit they preacnt = The mee I tricd to cemprehind them 
the more I wis papkcd, md i I wanducd brooding thongh the 
stiecis, the words of the Aralim poct wonld sometimes occur to me 
O thou who occupiest thyself in the dukness cf mght, md im perl! 
qpnc thy tronble, £2 the support of Providuuce as mt cbtuned by tor * 
They were not logical, and thercforc T could cditce them to no syllogistic 
forma There comes an cnd to all things, wd, at length, there came 
an end to my bewilderment T mained at the coneluuon that I had got 
unto the mystery of miquity, wd, resoliing to scarch uo more for the 
central arcanum, I satisfied myself with gr sping and understanding a few 
of the lexding clements ma hfe of cuime = Ihey hue 1 Kchng of chivalry 
amongst them, and some of them would sieztice then hives for then cada 
of honour. 'Phey perform for each othe: many a kind and generous deed 
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In the following verse, taken from a pet flash song, you have a comical 
specimen of this sort of guilty chivalry :— 
“A cross cove® is in the street for me, 

And I a poor girl of a low degree: 

If I was as rich aa I am poor, 

Yo never should go on the cross no wore.” 
Bat this honour among thieves is often violated. There are a few men and 
women among thieves called nosers. They arc s0 called, because they are 
in the secret pay of the police, giving information when the information 
will not tcad to the crimination of themselves. I would not give much for 
a “noser's” life, if his brethren found him ont in his treachery. 

Another contradiction to their honour is that they often quarrel over 
the division of the spoil; this leads to spite, and through spite a thief will 
sometimes turn infmmer. Two thioves stole some plate, among which 
‘was a very valuable silver inkstand; having mutilated it, one went to a 
Jew with it, whilet the other remaincd in the sticet. The Jew examined 
it, saw that it was stoln, made some demur, and then, handling it very 
suspiciously, put it into his desk, which he locked: to the astonishment of 
the thief; who waa still more surprised when Moses aaid, “He vosh a 
young man vat he greatly reshpeoted, and therefore advished him to be 
off vile he vos safe." The thief went into the street to confer with his 
associate, when they agreed to re-enter tho house and demand the restitu- 
tion of their property. The Jew denied the transaction, and opencd the 
dvak to prove it, when lo! it was gone. He accused one of the thieves of 
deceiving his companion, and the quarrel Jed to a discovery. 

I had not puraued my quiet mission among the thieves for many months, 
without discovering the damuing fact, that they had no faith in the sincerity, 
honesty, or goodness, of human nature; and that this Jast and vilest 
scepticism of the human heart, was one of the most powerful influences at 
work in the continuation of crime. They believe people in general to be 
no better than themselves, and that most people will do a wrong thing if 
it serves their purpose. They conmder themeelves better than many 
“aquare ” f people who practice commercial frauds, Not having spark 
of faith in human nature, their case is all but hopeless ; and only those who 
have tried the experiment can tell how difficult it is to make a thief 
believe that you are really disintercsted, and only mean him well. Put 
all these causes of the perpetuation of crime together—organization, 
drunkenness, immoral literature, difficulty of obtaining employment, the 
hardening and corrupting influence of prison life, the luxuries and 
sprees of the boozing-kens; think of the way in which these things are 
interlaced, of the absorption of the moral whirlpool, the liability and 
temptation of the industrious, the refuge which the modern Alsatia affords 
to idlers and vagabonds, and then you may arrive at some conclusion as to 
the continuity of thieving. My observation convinces me that many, nay 
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all thieves, a1¢ conflimed in thieving before they well know either where 
they are o: whit they aie about Before they know the nature of the 
Ftream they are drifted out to sea, and before they can become conscious 
of then dange, they 1c bound im a network of non No Macbeth 
witches can cx to pus before the dreamy cyes of the young thief 
the shadowy frms of lis futwe sclf, m the diffirent stages of his career, 
ouw nd throu,h a ic of crime and mmay, to ats list phise of degradation 
—aniimy md deuth — Latking cva this pomt om afternoon in my study, 
with a grey hancd thie, the old man told me with uuch cng hiss, that no 
young thuf could bear his own caistance if be could foresce Ul he has to 
pass flnongh before he gets to tle cud = But where 1s the clanvoyant, the 
natiologer » glist <r the play that com hold this veiled future up to the 
gaze cf thicves, tua oft the drapciy, and dixclese the coming fate in all ita 
ghastly and horubl. anitomy? Ihc. fascanitious, this masked future, 
these mocking demcns, howl out a mihgnant fate to thevedom 

Thieving, with all its tcriors, "isciis, “sthness, md enormity, a 
duk ptr skh im the otherwise bughtening hoen of modern civilization 
Tt fits in the portentons shadows of pison walls, and there 15 @ voice 
ficw the cchoes of every ychecmans {cotlall telling of somethmg bad 
undai the surface cf soucty, and cautioning us to beware of the dango 
We never retire to rust without fichmg that we may be mamcd and 
terro: stricken m our beds, or waking, miy find the Lard ¢arnings of 
henest toll puzlomed, Le yond possibilty of recovery, by a set of worthless 
vag bonds who ue too lazy to earn their own living, and who, with the 
cowardly rascality that Ixlongs to thum, subsist on the stolen property 
of othera Wall thence ever be wm end to thicycs and robbois? Is there 
no means of getting md of this imtcrmmubic expense, damage, and 
tenor? «Lhe cumini statistics of Baitain for the last ttw yeara show 
plamly that thieving muy be lewened, and 1s actually on the decrease 
The Recorder of Birmingham, + short time go, im rumuking on the 
decrease of crime, obwrved that “ there w18 4 clove connection between 
prospouty wd intiguty , and also thit the gicat deartase m ere, as 
shown in the crmminal “tatistics for the past year, waa mamly owing to the 
piospuity with which the countiy had ben fivowed ’ Mr Hill's 
gronnd m this peaiticn 1 ot altegither sitiductory This aungncd cause 
for the decrease of ume mdicates no umpiovement of moral prinmple, and 
as, logically spealang, a merc acudent Acconding to this, a year of adver- 
sity would tuin the <calcs again in the wrong duection, and besides, if 
cheapness and plenty lessen theying, the good is more than counteracted 
by the increase of debauchcry, mtempcrance, and over speculation, which 
returning prosperity always biings to dcbaso comm, and morals But 
whulst objecting to the position lard down by the distinguished Recorder 
of Birrungham—objecting to at because 1t teaches nothing, nor holds out 
any fixed and substantial hope—I pay sincere homage to hus cmment 
services in the cause of moral and crimmsl reform, and most heartily 
1ejoice with him m the decrease of cime This encouraging crmmnal 
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balance-sheat for the prt year should stimulate both stateamen and 
moralsts to a more searching iny'ury into the geueral subject of thieving, 
and to a rigorous application of more direct and practical incasmie$ 

A biiet examination of cuusting anti-tlieving agencies nay not be alto- 
gether without iotcicst to the gentzal zeadcr. Prisons exist in abuadance , 
aud if the loss of peional libcity, futlersy, and wviie yunishment, 
could haye eurcd crime, there would have lxcn an cnd to at Jong suice 
-\e cquilable pumshmint for wiengs done, pruyons hive not heqnently 
«ned on the aide of mercy, but i icfaimitory and cmatye austituuons, 
Pupons arc 2 faluie—a huge aud costly fue  Catunly prisons are & 
tenor to eval-dos, and how amy hive Iucn detened fiom thieving 
by the dread of hing scut to prawn em neva be muatunmd. no 
doubt they have mtumndited many, but, pul ws nob one tlaet ina 

thousand has han mde a rcfamed chuute py prong tongh a 
fyua4on. 

Gacit changes have taken place within the Jist twenty yeas m the 
tieataent of prisoners, aud many cf the cioges are deendad aaproye~ 
ments, but there is danger hac danger, lest cine should ,ive the sound: ch 
wv Vantuge-ground over the honcst and mdustiiews p ot, dina, lest the 
terror, hardship, and prnushinent justly 1 clongzing to dishenesty and vice, 
should be ncutiahzed by a must ikea avd maudlin ylulantiuopy — Pusons 
are doing about ul they can do for the acfoomen of ohendas , ad that 
“all” may be wrapped in a very httlecompasy Came must be punished 
tho theves theme les tell anc that af any thay steps am Titween came ind 
suffering, by way of separating the one fiom the other, there will be an 
«nd to all safe government, or, to we thar own pluase, “thee would 
be no ivan’ for ’om ” 

The police fince of this ccuntry— vs, fondu, n cful, and Ising monu- 
ment to the Iate Siz Robirt Pucl— a most efhacnut and well-managed 
aim of the liw Many of the police are way lary, some are stupid 
‘bunglers, and a fiw of them may be in scorct leagi e with the thicvey, but 
taking them on the whole, they are about as< ficient a body of men as we 
can expect to have for such a service on such terms Conunen housa- 
dwelera are generally very 2gnorant of the dntics of the police, and some 
of the gentlemen stuch-up in blue take advantage of this ignorance , it 
mught be well, therefore, if a printed cxplauntion of the powcr and duties 
of the police were in the hands of every ratepaya, together with 4 
direction how to proceed when a policeman failed im lus duty. 

The Lenchts which the community at large reaps fiom the police eate- 
blshment sc these three —ist. Crime 19 detected. 2nd Crime 
checked 8rd Ciime 1s prevented But with the eure of crime the police 
force has, and can have, nothing todo. ‘There 1s no houest sap thut can 
be hammered into a thief skull ont of a policeman’s truncheop, nor 
any clevating Iewson of solf-reapect to be learned fiom the stecl Lracelets 


of the law. 
Ragged schools, reformatory institutions, aud penitentiaries—more per- 
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ticularly the former—aro rendermg valuable service to the country, and 
purify ing some of the foul st epuings thut contribute to the gencral stream 
of criminal itt Many of these youths, under the bencficial teatmcnt of 
the above-mentioncd insfatutions, will become honest and industrious, and 
a few of them muy posubly nse to somcthing Ingher Ragged school 
and reformatory inatitniions ave net witheut than }cnchaal mfluences on 
the ormmimal chiwes generally , they act as Feacons cf wang, of honour 
ind hope, to the diftacut colenies of tlucvedem of wuning, that a 
course of evil must result im mi ety ,—ci honour, thit some of then own 
runks ave thrown off the mimicls cf came and nscn supenet te 
the tensble cureumstances to which they wae hom, ud of lope, to 
those who are waking to something reecwublrg the din of @ moral 
consciouancsy, and sec before them a poibility cf escape and y place ¢f 
rafuge 

In my mnterconise with tncyes, I cltuned vu grout deal cf hght oa 
the reception which the thieves wire to the acicrnuns arcncy of cli..0n, 
and of the place which rehgon helds in then views, Lut although £ could 
offe. many v Unable sirnslors cn this part cf the question, such Linte 
would be cut cf plice baie Pomay past ewer, ry that rdgnouy 
tracts distributed amon, theves ae i no ux, md the only pimyhlets of 
this hind that conld Le cf any service ts them, should be written dow to 
then level, ind dene aa “thaevey Luan, the thieves would acad them 
with the utmost cagernew, wd Licspectlully co untnd this sug,¢stion to 
the Rehgiaus Tract Secuty 

‘The agencns that ac at work ket the aicst of cume tre dl, moe or 
Jens, workina 10 yood purpou wd conducing to a gocd end Tad I pre~ 
viowly known nothug ct the zou and Ivbow thit have been expended, 
during the last few years on behalt cf tle crumindl popul tion, I should 
have Iarnt hom my mtircvuis: with the theres theumlyes thit a new 
spt was gcttung amongst them, and that sometlung fc1 thu good wae 
gomg on ovtude thevedom The thusves—the worst of theun—speak 
gloomuly ot the yacspects of them fatonity, just wa Rod Tidim would 
complain of the dwindhng of his tribe beime the ston, march cf advane- 
ing cvikzation they spcah as though they belong to a huling cnise The 
savage attacks wude on the ¢fheczs of the law by the robbers of a former 
generahon ac « woely cver heard of now, thiuvcs submit, for the moat 
part, to be kd away quutly, when arrested hy the police Alsatza lowers 
ha flag m biamibation aud obem me to the flymg st mdard of umpioved 
morals, and 14 gradnally owning itself to bi in the wiong. In the cowrse 
of yerrs, ume m thy country will undcrygo o heavy 1¢duction: I gather 
the argumcnt for this ¢mumion fiom the progncaticationa of the thieves 
thempclves. 

But tho agencivs new wm ewstenes can never grapple suceesfully with 
tha whole omy, and must ne tanly kave much evil undestroyed = All 
young thieves will nether go iv the 1irged xhools ner to the veforma- 
teases, The meshes of the existing ucty we too lage, and many of the 
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worst fish will shp through Jn epite of the means m operation for 
the extinctron of crime there will be an evil residuum This seadutum 
will contwne to tlicvc, 1t will train young thieves, attract and beguile 
adults of moral weaknew, and will be the nucleus for the perpetuation of 
crime and the standing scciet orgami7ttion agunst common honesty 
‘Thu uw the fertile source, the virus of future theving, and, bke the 
worm 1m the naked foot of the nc370, the reptile can never be hulled antl 
its head 23 d:wwn out 

Some will love thu ving and sth to it In prison and ont of prison 
they will never kecp then hands fiom prckmg and atc sling so long as they 
can bend their fingers and twist then waists here are too many such 
Toving artists of the light fingered mrofessicn ahewdy ‘They bave had 
every opportuuity md cvery mducemint to x<form, they have gone 
through every specus of prison disuphne, and all the hardships meident 
to + thufs cueer, ct nothing will cyer induce them to 1cform These 
men and women have then parlel m othe: walks «fsice Of how :inany 
poachers, gamestcrs, drunkuds and spenclthrifts, has it been said, “ Nothing 
but the grive will eva: stcp them, and the sequel bas confhmed the 
prediction 

Here, then, a 4 numbcr of persons who have been 1n prison scores of 
times, nothing will mend them Now, why ae thcy thus? and what ms 
to be done with these dri gs of urreclumable 1s shty ? 

Reobsbly, Kleptomanti 13 no amagin ny disease Passing the records of 
‘hustoy as suggestive of the doctrine, our own observation of lift has led 
us to serious convictions on the subject of klepttmima The wniter has 
now one particular mstince of it in his mind, in which 1 young lady, of 
good sense and most respectibk station, could ucver be trnsted in a shop 
alone If this diserse can happen in the upper claws, why may it not 
cast in the lower strata of socz] Lic? Many other causes contiibute to 
the exutence of incorrigible rogues, which nced not be here discussed— 
causes all implicd in that one saying of the thref —“I don't believe it's 
posuble for me to be honest, but Ill try” . 

‘We need some additional powcr to the apparatus alicady im exetence, 
‘before we can grapple successfully with mncorngible rogues ‘1hus class of 
tlocves bas always been the saft depostory fur the larva of crme, and 
while they continue to bo gontlemcn at largo, thieving can never be put 
down Nothing humm can be an anmrxed good, and the polos force has 
done, and must imevitubly continue to do, one serous evil 3 renders 
thieves more expert m adroitniss and ecorccy So much cleverer atu 
thieves smoe the police came mto existence, that a thief who aforctmo 
inight sccure 102 per weck, would, sn these days of mogresa, br hardly 
clever cnough to carn his bread Viewed in thin hight, the police fore. 
scems a gieat training mstututton to make thies s crafter and cleverer , and 
how they have profited by the leeson, every diligent reader of the police 
reports very well knows 

‘Teas this remduum of badness to which the reader's attention ws bery 
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called. Let these irreclaimable plunderers, who have been known to the 
Jaw as thieves for the greater part of their lives—-who have, for different 
offences, been in prison times without number, and who are old in 
pilfering—be deprived of their porsonal liberty for the remainder of their 
lives, The particular provisions, safeguards, und details of arrangement 
necessary in euch a legislative enactment, need not be hero exanfined ; bub 
the general philosophy of such a piece of supposed legislation, may be 
instructively investigated. Why should uot such a measure be passed? 
Properly guarded, it could interfere with the legal rights and Uberty of 
no honest nan. ‘Tho liberty of the individual subject would, by some, be 
considered in peril. But what liberty? Certainly not constitutioual free- 
dom. t would only put an end to the licence which some have to break 
the law aud plunder the public with impunity. 

Already the principle of such an interference with the liberty of the 
subject is implied in some Acts of Parliament. Magistrates are empowered 
to sond children to reformatories, and compel parenta to contribute to the 
support of their children in such cases, The poor-laws will compel 
parenta to support their children; and some of the discretionary 
given to the magistracy go a long way in this direction. Lord Campbell's 
Act concerning obscene literature, the application of which demolished the 
infernal traffic of Holywell Street, tightened the reins by which people are 
held in subjection to the law; and notwithstanding Lord Lyndhurst’s 
speech of Iearned irrelevancy, the measure in questicn has proved most 
salutary. ‘The perpetual incarceration of old and incorrigible thieves can 
hardly be open to the objection of interference with constitutional freedom. 

At any rate, if they were all locked up for life to-morrow, nobody 
would bo very anxious to get them out: no revolution would be caused; 
no Garibuldi would rush to the rescue of the moral maniacs who had by 
years of persistent crime proved themselves unfit for Liberty ; the easel 
of the State would not founder because these mutinous members of the 
orew were sent ashore on some lonely island where they need not starve, 
and from which they could never escape; but we should all sleep a little 
sounder when we knew that these mutineers were no longer prowling 
about. No evils, then, could arise from their perpetual imprisonment— 
an imprisonment which should be sufficiently severe to act as an intimida- 
tion, and ao far industrial as to make it partially self-supporting. Bo far 
the ground is safe—safe from any great danger, or from any great evil. 
Suppose, for the anke of illustration, that all old and incorrigible thieves 
were confined for lit—what would be the beneficial resulta ? 

In the first place, a great saving would accruc to the State, and to the 
community at large. Any person who has carefully examined the criminal 
statistics of the country is aware that the cost of keeping professional and 
confirmed thieves at large is considerably greater than the cost of keeping 
them in confinement. One year of their plunder would cover six years of 
the expense ef their incarceration. In the second place, one of the main 
Jinks in the chain of the continuity of crime would be effectually broken. 
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‘Lhete would be “f.w—perhaps, none—left to tram young thieves, none 
lef to hand down from gcneration to generation the unwritten but deadly 
att and mystery of came In the tard place, the modizn Alsatia would 
be vatuitly broken up 

Tn the pre ent gigantic proportions of crime it 14 necessary, for obvious 
rewens, ao toluate o thieves’ quart: But such a place a9 a get 
cul i619 the city of 1¢fuge and the trunmg college fox all who wpite to 
uke wrt of pref(snonal thicviig in] for those who, fiom the elt vations ot 
honest Lit, fal to tle fow level of cuume — Ihe great reduction of urime 
wonld render 4 thieves quattor m longer necessary 44 1 consequence of 
which the haidencd thuf would be an unfiiended and unsheltered 
wandertr, the young thief would be an untr amed bungla , and the lipeed 
oper itive would ke of lid cathe: to go beck to hom st mdustry, o1 march 
to a gaol 

Lhug the ux aceriticn of nieclamila thieves fir the term of then 
natun il hives, would be sve pistice to the few, but a meicstl justice to 
the muny Where they shentd be yliccd, ind how cmployed, ue after 
questions not uee4sny to the cncial ugmnent 

Stathng wx tle aden of puyctmal anprsxcamcne mnay be, some cf the 
tlueves buve teld me thit nething shot cl tars will be an effectual check, 

tod we capect as thats what atl come te dhe day will probably 
auvewhen pulue ¢pimen wee Pout 15 poy tail crnne—weary of un- 
wuhugende nem tocounte cet the evils Mewar phic mcorupible rozuea—- 
wall avcend te them yeuty widr Shtcons wrath ¢f jr sti, and, laying hold of 
these hoary and unaltar whe villainy, wall cst them nto the mmc most pmaca 
saying, “ 4s yeu me the nun cane cf the cesthnew, 1 ges, und macy 
of caume, we will no lone tcl ite your evil decds, we have tucd all 
means fom nd you, ind you have bon proot rgunst all, we have mvcn 
you abundant cpportmmiuc te muon, ind you have ainsed every one of 
them Lou alii no longer yicy upon the Loncst aud mdustuons, you 
shall no longer am the ycuth of our beloved country to aume and run} 
you shall no lover hw is the conmaunity, defy the laws, and slielter dive 
honesty Villuns, hopeless and umiedecm bl, yon have wold yout berth 
light of freedom = Lcnecitath, you are prtsonens fir life? 

T vinited r¢gnlaly 2 xcturncd convict who was in the last stage of » 
consumption, wd a short sketch of thus cucamstance may form a fitting 
sequel to the prexnt uuicle He was ¥ young main ol good figme, an the 
prune of Ife, aud hiving nothing of tle rufhw im hiv appeaiance Ha 
vonstituiion had becn inysacd by lus own vicious conduct, but cluefly by 
some unieasonubic aud ciucl bardslnps of puson disupline, which 1 need. 
not detal here 1 was receaved ut nll tnnes wath the utmost cous teny and 
mititude, wud although I necemmuly sew a great dal of the tlhevcs, 1 
neyc1 head an oath in my presence, and never had an unkind ot dis- 
ies cetful word Gom one of them—mm or wou, cld or young, diuak 
1 ober No ane can concave how well tho woist can behoee, whan they 
are teeated fauly, kindly, and respectfully buch was the sense of honour 
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upon which they felt themselves put in my case, that I firmly beheve that 
af any thief had offured me the shghtest disrespect, he wou'd instantly 
have been hicued out of the hous by same of Lis compinens 
Tt was m the course ¢f these visits that I first became acguunted with 
the practical valuc of Diwhaiged Privoners’ Aid Societies ‘The London 
smacty, ably ud cacu ly predcd aver by + Buteh nobleman, and 
the Bunun Inn «ocicty, which owes much tthe pascuer’ fiend, Rev 
J LT But, hove helped miny a thacf to sctth Inoself m honcst life 
Such so ictus are every way werthy the sup peait of + generous pnblic, 
and the cetabliiment ¢f yah so action in cvery pray d town would offer 
aia chance to th taeves, mlle epul he bencit 
‘Lhe con uniptive thi (wher | veited dicw nearhts end iit knew that 

he should de Whit ai us he had been guilty cf, and what wore hue 
dying cAxnca cnees, ahall uct be parudod 2O¢, let at sufiee tliat he firmly 
Deheved his Bibl, end did hy best £1 many weeks to prepme for bis 
end, and went vt list into tle mesunce cf Hn who hul compnnsicn 
cha dyme tact One niht 1 wis stteg an my study, brlancing an 
amy own mn 1 whetha toe ¢ bcd o rad cn i meinmg It was 
thout a quuta tatwelve, ind I wissudknl) stuth tu a my hesitancy 
Ty s lend and ncavensam ing cf the dcr tell Twas te'd that the con- 
sumptive thief wes dead, m7 asked would d zo dewn to the honse, aa tney 
wished to peo me? As we walled tezctha Llc amd thit the famale 
who had very kin lly utendad to lum hule ne uy ture to cou he wanted 
mything, md found lamented run ey Pet Tic), he hid grt out 
cf bed, and ruptmed 9 ocd voott by vaolent cerglung when upon hi» 
knees = AS T cutered the thircs quirter, the shects woe up, but I 
tut no fem cven at thet untone)y hon Ihi cnly thing that could 
Tue happened would have Tron, some newly sate] thi f who did not 
Inow me, might have rcheve 1 ine cf my witch, Lut I shonld have had 
at rchumed me when the thing Tccame kncwa, and gong without a 
watch fur 4 day ot two was no calamity ‘The ierter will question af I 
should have got my witch wan But thee vow few prople who dare 
yint thiescs, so fiw who will, ind so fiw whom the thives will accept, 
that when they do find one who will visit ther pick amd be kind to them 
an than disticss, they would suffia anythin, sooner thin he should come 
to hum amongst them 

But wo ale gomg along 1 stiuct to edead men’s house , it 14 midnight, 
and the thieves aic all on the footpath What do I hva: as I pass them ? 

These’s our frucmd 1" “ Phen’s the miata! “God bie lum t” 
“ Theres our parson '—aiwn’t he kind to fun out amongst uy at mad- 
might?’ Lhe e, md other cjrculstions, ¢ me flowing to my eas through 
the chill mdmyht m a I pwd the group, of excited and wretched 
thives And I knew that geod deeds hal ilvo taken place im this very 
Strece A furend cf munc, whose decds of Landncss amongst thieves and 
ragged childrén mc above ul praise, was ones pusing along this very 
strect. He stopped to chit with two thieves whom he knew; a young 
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man, a atranger, brushed pest him, When my friend got home he found 
his gloves bad been stolen, and guessed at once that they had been taken 
in this particular street. He had been kind to the thioves, and was aur- 
prived that they should serve him eo. Passing down the same street a 
short time afterwards, a young man came to him, and asked him if his 
name was not 2? My friend replicd, “ Yes.” The young man 
then said, I beg your pardon for stealing your gloves; I did not know 
who you were, or I would not have done it. Mere are your gloves: 
forgive me.” At length we arrived at the dead man's house, and I went 
upstairs, What a sight! The blood-stained floor, the ghastly counte~ 
nuance of the corpse strained into contortion hy the violent retching and 
pain! I sat down upon the bedside, by which I had often knelt in 
prayer. Many thieves with lighted candles in their hands, were gathered 
round me. I spoke to them a few suitable and carnest words, amidst 
which two policemen entered, to inquire if any violence had been used 
towards the deccused. We sovn satisfied them on that point, and they 
went away; and I also returned home to a sleepless bed, or dreams of 
horror, 

Then came the fineral; never shall I forget it, It waa o beautiful 
Sunday afternoon in the summer-time, and the funeral was respectable in 
its appearance: one or two of the young men in attendance were as fine- 
locking young fellows as ever stood on English ground. My heart ached at 
that funeral even more thau it did when, an orphan Loy, I atood looking, 
years before, into my father’s open grave. Poor old Jeremiah Meek, the 
sexton (lie was not in the secret) was bewildered by the atrangences of my 
address to the monzners, Remarks about honouring the law which made 
the dead man's coffiu his own, and preserved him from molestation alike 
in his own house and his own grave, sounded unusual in a funeral 
address. But time has rolled on since then; simple-hearted Jeremiah has 
reoovered the disturbance I gave his Irinh banshee, and I have got over 
the nervous shock I received from the physical horrors of that mid- 
night hour. 

I often think, sometimes with a sigh, of the hours I used to spend 
amongst the thieves. ‘The motley groups come back upon my faucy ; 
not brutal faces, for that is a mistake: all thicvea have not the ruffan 
atamped upon their features. I sve fair young girla going 1o ruin, and 
young men of considerable mental power treading the road to untimely 
desth, Many of the thieves who know me will read this article; aud 
they kuow that I never injured them by publixhing names; that if I 
never spared their vices, I never neglected them in sickness, and never 
refused to help them in distress, ° 
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Oor generation has witnessed the destruction of almost innumerable 
commonplaces The seutiments which were fumibar to cur fathers about 
the constitution of the country, the exculknce of its laws, and the value 
of the rights which it conferred, ive at present no mae honourable 
purpose than thit of pointing the small shafts which emart popular wnters 
dehght to aim at whit they suppose to be dominant cnors This 38 in 
some ways & subjcet for congritulition It 14, no doubt, a bad thing 
that people ahould be etpostd to the temptation of repeating more or lew 
pompous observations to which they attach very httle meaning, but it 1s 
also a subject of regret, for orgmakty must always bo the chatactenstic 
of @ minority, almost infimteumally small, and it 1s umpoitant that that 
large part of mavkind, which must be contcnt to repeat the thoughts of 
other» without thinking themsclyes, should be finnished with substztutes 
for thought which are neithe: undigmficd nc1 ungraceful, and which may 
here and there suggest the great truths which he bcyond the range of 
oidinary experience 

‘Whatever vicw be taken of the fact that many commonplacs me 
exploded, it 15 ocitam that then reconstruction must always be a work of 
time Commonplaccs, Lhe proverbs, represent, accoiding to the well- 
known saying, the wisdom of many, and the wit, or perhaps the eloquence, 
of one, and before thcy cm be sumnicd up 3 a single phrase, the elements 
from which they ate collevicd must havc become part of the furniture of 
ordinary minds However remote nay be the prospect of contributing to 
such o result, it must always be cuzi0us to quire into the fUundation of 
sayings which once exerciad a real and not an injui0us influence on 
the thonghts of mankind 

Few commonplaces were more populai, up to 4 very late period, or 
have more entncly gone out of fashion, than those which denounced 
Iuxury The well-known lines of Juvenal may be taken as a palmary 
alustiation of their character . 

“Nune patumu: longa paws male seior urbs 


Luxzuriy menbuit, \actumgne wecutur orbem 
* * . * . 


‘Pinna perogrinos obscuns pecnnia moice 
Intulit, ot tarp: fiegerunt sacula loan 
Divitie moles ” 

Various applications of this sentiment held then place as part of the 
accumulated wisdom of mankind, till the latter part of the last century, 
but at present they are altogether out of date, and are usually supposed to 
have absolutely no application whatever to our own state of society. 
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Several broad and important reasons may be assigned fo. this change— 
partculaily i so fu as it afficts our own country. In the fist place, 
the gievter put of the natzonal encray has smoc the peace been directed 
to the accuroul stion of wealth or of the means of providing it, whilst tls 
process his been finther digmficd by the apphcttion to xt of # vast 
nuuher of «untife invcotions = Moicover, the plulanthropic ade of r¢h- 
gon has been invested of late yeus with 1 prommence which 2t never had 
lifore — Ehe theory, or 1atha the scntimcnt that it 19 the special function 
of Christiamty 10 remove o2 io miti vate the physical anffe1ings of mankind, 
to do away with slavery, to cure di crise, and to clive and instinct ma 
fortune end poveity, his attuncd withm the list century a prominence 
which 18 mur pring to those whoa kch at the Instory of Chinstumty aa a 
whole, and who remem}ai fir how miny centunies at occupied a very 
abfferent pontion m the wmld Lastly, the only In meh of inquuy, except, 
perhaps, statrtres, winch, bemg conversant with hum im action, has attamed 
anything approaching to the precision ¢f 4 <ctence, 14 political economy y 
and thu study 3 cxclasicly occuped with the poduchon, aud m a 
smuller degrce, with the distruibutun of wealth It jas thus come to pass 
that the Jove cf menty, Which m Aycetle declacd to be the root of all 
evil, by which incn pruce themelyes though with many sorrows, hea 
come in these diys tole keeled upon as combining in its fivow the 
sufages of capcuence, ach,ion, ind philosophy Lhe Iustory of human 
spcenlation pests few more singul a ch wnacs of seuliment 

It would be impoable within 2catonible Lats to examme thie 
enous sulyect with eny appiovh to ful, but it may be pruticable 
to mtke a fuw observations upon it which may tend to ruggest that the 
modorn view of the subjcct 14, at any rate, less entacly right than at ws 
usually assuincd to be 

Luaury, bhe di woids which aie uscd for the purpe ca of praise o1 
blame, 18 extremely vague It sometimes me ins everything wluch 25 not 
absolutly necessary to the mumtcnance of Lf It sometimes means 
eveiything which contcs, 3n wu unusual degree, any of the pleasures 
which Bentham would have disaibed as sclf regarding If a6 18 confined 
to the fat zense it ceases allogcthe: to amply prawe or blame If 1b 1a 
confined to the second, 1t would he very unjust to apply it to the age in 
which we hye Out gener ion 16 not hy any means remaikable for 
wastifal prodigabty or dibimchay Amongat the wealthier part of soucty 
there was probably never a larger amount of general sobzcty and propriety 
of hfe Theie 1 ct course @ amall numixr of extiacidinanily 21ch people, 
who live in gre ut splendour, but they do not waste thar money by 
grumbling, by debauchery, by 210tous hving Those who do ate a aniall 
and a confcsxedly diseputible mmonty Those who, without beng 
wealthy, are stall im eaxy circumstances, are cven less Juxuriens in this 
sense of the woid ‘There was uevcr, probably, in any age or country, & 
larger mass of comfortable, respectable people, than 1s now to be found in 
these telands. It could hardly, howeva, appear snapproprate to apply 
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the emthet “Iuxmuous” to our age Probably no nation was ever s0 
inh, and xt would be hard to mention one 1n which nches have had move 
pewe to confer everything whih human nature desires, or tn wluch that 
powe: has becn more thoicnghly reeogmzed, m more devontly worskiped 
In what sense, ther, would the word be appropriate? It wall be found, 
upen ca imunation, to amply, mm ro lar a3 it uny hes reproach, that having a 
rensonabk and solid standard of comftrt, wo attich tco pmol my ortance 
to ittaming at 
Those who wish to know what hivury mew om rch ien to.an I ngheh- 
aru m easy encumstincs, may obtwn much | ht cn the subject by 
spending a fiw hours (and they nnglt easily spend very m uy) in walking 
throngh the miles wpon noles ct the sheets cf Tonka m which each 
Fnglsbmen hve Ja Bryswatar and Paddinvton in Bhomslny, am 
Pimlico 1n Brompton, in Caml ciwell and im ctner dist cts too numerous 
to mention, there we thousands of heuscs which no cne would hve m 
who hid not a fumly, ard which no oe wie has afumly can hve im 
unkew he 1s propuel to ycul f m 3007 to 1 00/ 2 vear London, 
howeva, 18 but one allu th tren of this Other 1 to be found in or 
new every Inge tewnan Toydod Joe Tasten Chiten and Birkenhead 
@watro with such housc,, whilst buch on Chelteuham J eaungten, Bath, 
Seubsrouch, wed Tunludie Wells ad ctha pli es of the sume kind, 
ve almost cntucly built fer the convemiaice cf those who hve m them 
Wht docs hixury mein, in iciitien te such people w these? Tt cortamly 
does not mesn that they we dct wich dcr nctcns and thongh the contiary 
ae cftcn asterted, it does uct men, ¢t rather it weuld be unyust to use 2f 
a mectning, thit they are cxtrwaemnt, Fuying things that they do not 
wont, or mymg f1 them mere then they a worth It s» one of the 
petty muusances cf the day to be te2cd by smracstiens which imriy that at 
3s possible, by minute econe my, to hyve hho xentleman upon 9 fi ibulously 
sin Mincome It weuld, generally sped ing tal< k «tame ind trouble to 
cain a large cne Ilcre may, no doubt, be + few pecple who have a 
eprcaal aptitude for making a littl moncy go 1 long way ind unde: whose 
hand» a slullmg can be «crewcd into fonrtcenpenec, but they are the 
exces ticns, and generally speahine, one mode: itcly senuble person, who 
tis to live at iny erven rite, will ect thout 13 much for his shillng as 
ollicr mederatcly scnablke purple who live at the sme site — It they 
try to gct moire they will find thit they pay fir xt m other ways 
the phymerm will bue to pay ks utenticn to his patients, the 
lawyer to his buefs, the machant to his bu mee Even s clerk ing 
Government ¢fice, of a clergyman with a mall Inang, mught probably 
make morc 1n wm evening by writing mig azine which s thin he would eave 
by spending the same time an jk thug with his wite sbont contuvances 
foi washing at home, o gomg to market mstead of dealmg with the shops 
Shope only ewst because it is more convenxnt to the consnmer to deal 
with a middle-min than to deal with the producer He must either pay 
for the convenience m hu bills, or expend an equivaknt im time, temper, 
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and ehoe-leather. ‘The experience of mankind seems to prove that the 
first course is almost always the best. 

‘The objects upon which the incorhe of the inhabitanta of such houses 
are expended are principally threc—a large family, health, and refinement. 
‘That the human race is to be suffered to increase and multiply indefinitely, 
and without any reference to genoral or individual convenience, is the 
postulate which is arsomed hy all classes, not of European, but of English 
society, and though some of our most distinguished writers have disented 
from it, the fact of its ull but universal prevalence cannot be disputed. 
It is fhir to add, that in the existing state of education and moral, inter- 
ference with it even by gencral discussion of the subject, would hardly be 
desirable, as it would involve dangers even more serious than those which 
are involved in its prevalence and application, Health in beginning to be 
looked upon as almoxt equally uccemary ; and although its advantages are 
obvious enongh, its extreme costliness is not so generally remenibered. 
Health, especially in the case of young children, meang a roomy house, 
good drainage, plenty of food, careful nursing, proper medical attendanee, 
and occasional change of air. This worka in two ways. Not only do 
individual children cost a great dea}, but they live longer than they used 
to. In former times children were not provided with the meana of health 
uo liberally as they are now. The consequence wus that more of them 
died in infancy than at present, and that thone who lived cost less. Refinc- 
ment is another enormous source of expense, Many obvious influences 
have greatly cultivated the tastes of the present generation. The enor- 
mous popularity of novels, in partiewar, can hardly have failed to give an 
increasingly sentimental turn to the intercourse between the sexes. A 
Jager proportion of men than was formerly the case look for friends and 
companions in their wives. ‘They wish them to be able to understand and 
care for their pursuits, and to sympathize in their feelings, Every improve- 
ment in education will infullibly extend the area of such feelings, which, 
moreover, apply to the children os well as to the wife. A refined and 
educated father will, in proportion to the force of his parental feclings, be 
intolerant of the notion that his sons and danghters are to grow up to diffe- 
rent pursuits and a different standard of taste and fecling from his own; 
but if his wife is to be his friend and companion she cannot be his servant, 
If she is to read the same sort of books, to follow the samo trains of 
thought, to sympathize with and to advise upon his intellectual or profes- 
sional avocations, she must be something more than a mere housekeeper, 
&@ mere nurse, or even a mere governess. If his children are ultimately 
to grow up into gentlemen and ladies, they must be educated as such 
~-they must continue, that is, to be dependent upon him, in the caso of 
the boys, till the age of twenty-one or twenty-two at least; in the case 
of the daughters, till marriage ; and during this long period they must be 
supplied with an education which is immensely expensive; and of which 
the expense can hardly be diminished if it continues as at present to be 
given by men and women who have themselves had as good an oducation 
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as money can buy. The teacher of a nahonal school im there days is 
apprenticed for five years, and passes two more in s normal college before 
he 15 supposed to be qualified to teach the children of labourers and 
mechamies to read, write, and cypher It cannot but be expected under 
these cnoumstances that schools for the masterslup of which the ablest 
men at the univer uties eagerly compete, should be extremely dear 

Tt may be olyected to ths that whatever: may be the expenmveness 
of marriage and health, 1cfinement costs nothing, and an appeal may 
be made to the pitues whieh the correspondcnts of newspapers 
and the authos of novcly have oftcn drawn of virtuous mechanics who 
refiesh themsclves afr a hard day’s work by readmg metaphywcs, of 
the wivcs of poor curates who em not only look after a large femuly of 
young childicn, Lut contrrbute the lnrgcst ckment to ther husbands’ 
theological vicws, and take the prinuipal part of bis management of the 
pansh off iw hands, and of iffcchonite dauzhters who diffuse refine- 
ment over famihes to whom they spaie the cxpense of housemaids 
Such descriptions are ather totally false, or apphcable only to the rarest 
exceptions An all but unnersal expericnce conclusively proves that 
the mind 15 subdued to what st works in| A man who pasees his hfe, 
an a succession of petty but absorbing occupatic ns, almost anfalhbly dwarfa 
and narrows his undust mding , and the consequence as even more certain 
with awoman Hndly my woman who pees her whole hfe in domestic} 
ydrudgery will be more than a domestic drudge If a man of intellectual 
tastes and pursuits wishes his wife to cre for and share in them, he 
must in almost every case Le prepaed to pay the price sn the shape of 
servants’ wages ‘lo be either a housechecper, a cooh, a nurse, a gover- 
ness, 01 a wife, 13 a prokession 1m itself, exceptrons apart, no one person 
can combine all the chuactczs in herself 

It follows from this, that the combination of an unlimited family, with 
ample menns of health and 1ehnemcnt for all its members, 18 an extremely 
expensive matter, and thit the enoimous expenditure of the easy classes 
of Enghsh socicty 1 explained by the supposition that this 1s the standard 
of comfort which they adopt, and which they are determmed on attaimng 
at the price of almost any effort It may be suid, xf this 18 what 1s meant 
by luxwy, why should not people he Inyurious? What higher object can 
men propose to themscles than tlc attunment of such results? Might 
not & man consider lus hf wcll spent, sf by honest meana he had educated 
m hoalth and strength a large family of childien to be refined and in- 
telhgent men and women, enjoying, ma: the meantime, the soccty of a 
companion worthy of Ins love? 

Much more les in the answer to these questions than ws genmally 
supposed To some, nothing Jess appears to he in them than the whole 
fatme destiny of this great nation, and no answer appears to be appro- 
priate but the most emphatic denial that language can supply It 
undoubtedly-fue that it would be well for many men sf they could give 
#0 good an account of the talents in then charge, and xt would probably be 
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‘well fox atall more if they had never had any tuleuts, m any place at all in 
this mysteiious world, but at would bo an unspeakable smmrsfortune sf the 
procuzing of domcstic comfort cme to be 1ecogmaed as the ideal of human 
life It is umposaibic to «ay why mcn were made, but assuming that tlicy 
ware made for acme purpose, of which the facultacs wluch they powscs+ 
afford evidence, it follows that the y ware intendcd to do many otha things 
benides providing fox thou fiamlics and onjoymg thur aocuty ‘They were 
meant to Lnow, to 14, aud to kcl—to knew ¢ycay thing which the mind 14 
able to contawplite, to nun, ant to uwuty, to do cvcytling which the 
wall, prompted by the pusias ind emded by the conscicuce, em under- 
take, and, rubycct to the eunc gnid met, to feel am ats utmest vigour every 
emotion Which the ¢ ntcmp tt icn of the \ wieus peux ns and chycete which 
mmuround us can cvcite Js yan cf the of jects of hfe lords an almost 
infinite poope for huzaan activity i diffarcnt dncctiins, but at also shows 
that it 2am the liphe t degiee dingercn te ats Lcauty and its worth to 
allow any one sik cf J ¢ to Incenn the object cf adclitry, wd there 
are mmy 2¢10ns for thinky + thit demestie happiness as 2 widly assuming 
that position m the minds cf the ince comfortable classea cf Loglishmon 
The viatucs and the woineses of our nati nal chw eta combine to 
prodare this efct We ne aflucticnate and scher minded =We love 
what 25 substantial, we love whit 19 yr tet cable , we love what 1s definite, 
and we love what 2 theicugh, but, cn the cther hind, we we apt, 
especially an then days, to be timid an thougl t, we hive @ strong dash 
of vulguity, and we hwe 1 certun terdany te pettmess Domestic 
happiness as ne uly the cnly ¢cod thing which as uct anconustent with oat 
faults, whilst at deeply qratiine most cf cur vatines Many otha caus 
muyht }« wegned for the sort cf adclity with which we regard cur aided) 
The fala cd what clamed te 1 v3 tucs cf a Loge type at the breach 
Revoluten, the mixciics wed candads wath which domcsuc vice filled the 
hustory cf the Jist contmy, the aanun ¢ de vdopment cf physical sernee 
which of neces ty produas ity sults Ly small tas, and the gener 
peglet cf mori spcculiicns and the bic Wa. theories which they involve, 
arc amongst the number, Tut the crscs of this rtate of things are Ica 
important than ite cUcts They may Le traced im aknost covery deput- 
inent of Infe, and might be spccificd to almost any catcnt 

Perlips the trowest of all these cfc cts 14 to be found in the distnbu- 
tion of men m the various walka cf lic It wall be found thit nearly all 
ow ablest min adopt pursurts which are almost exclumvely prutiual Any- 
one who knows the Unrvermtics, will say that hardly any young man now 
tikes o1dars whose talents are m the k ist degree above the avusge OL 
those who adopt literature a4 2 ynofcsion, how many are there who 240 
much above the Icvel of small yohcrs and sentnnenial novelists? Many 
considuable books have becn written by Enghshmen im this generation, 
but they hove mostly been written by rich mun If M Gunzot had been 
an Loglnbman, he would have bean, zo doubt, a great man, but 1¢ 1 
vary unbkcly that he would have been s groat writer, It us not a fur 
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ulusaotion of the same pomt, but it 3 a aigmiicant fact, that an the 
egal profiseon hardly any man of real abibty understands by law any- 
thing else than briefs Onc of the most lea:acd and bigh-mindul men that 
ever honoured st—the late Mi John Auslin—was 2 memorable, bnt he 
wea abuost a avlitary, cxaption ‘There are, decd, Law 1eformers in the 
Proscnt day in abundance, but no onc ever takes up that branch of the 
profession who could hop to attract atlcntion m any other 

Tt 14.2 singe: and an afficting thing, to sec how evry manifest i 
tion of human enaigy beams witness to the rlucwdness of the current 
Manin, that 1luge icone ina neccesary cf Ife ~~ Whiaccvcr ta done for 
money 13 done admurthly well Nc nition am the world cyer turned out 
such Workimantnp 29 ows, mata on antdiectual ‘The shcps and the 
newspapus ccntun cvcclent sccuncns of cr h Gaye amin a specific 
thing to male on to wiitt, and pry Jum well for it, and you may witha 
Tittle trouble weme am excelent articlh, but the wilty whieh docs these 
dungs no Wc, mught have ben and cucht to have been traced to fat 
Jughcr things, which for the mest part are Icft undom, because the clver 
workman thinks hunscli hound to carn whit will Jecp humescif, his wi, 
and bis ay ¢2 soven cluddien, up to the cs ibhshed stand ud cf comfurt 
Whit was at first + mecowuty, pulrys mm unwelecme che beccmes by 
degrees a hibit and y phase ind men who nught have dene munorable 
and noble things, uf they 11d] nat im tame 19 consider the deing of such 
Unngs @ sulycet woth living fa, lest the pewo md the wish to live fa 
otha thi iucude pwpo~s Indeed, these pmposes are so complete as 
far ab they go, they ure so vary pk want, and so therougldy ineproachable 
that it seems the simpheat md most 4 mabe thug an the world to give up 
for them that which it 1 ¢1sy to dew ithe ay ncnsense and romvict 

$ucu a comse as nv anit cuy anlanscme ycuty of view stumble, 
but it was nctthe couse which gave us whit we cde a asi itien, andat 
will bea cruck neny, rideed, af the curs ef so many ger 2aticns of 
saints and herocs have at List no detter 1¢ ult thin that of antreducmg 
then descendants to an 1,momunious Inbbu land, ovci which they mike ther 
httle pulgimagc, with no thought of anything bt yond the richness of its 
crops A par tdise of comfcit weuld be a hell, ignorant of 1th own meery + 

It thus appears thet the nitme of luxury in the mesent day w an 
exagguatcd appetite tor solid adyimta,es, aud that the eval which at 
threitcns to pioduce is the ¢ tublshmcut cf 2 nwrow conccption of the 
obycets of Lic by which the cacreisc of the hnghe: iaculties of the mind 
wall be first discouraged and ultimitcly prevented Lhe ditheulty of 
proving the dixae to bu onc, merece ity dmger = The workup of 
domestic comfort 1s mreielid up so prettily and in se mony attiactive 
shapes, and the thing itvelt 19 in its popu placc, so good, that the myury 
done by overrating 3t 23 nut appment, 2ndced, its direct bad effects are 
mamfeated puncipally 10 & nunonty, which ought to bo aident and 
thoughtful Average mcn alt not worse, o1 more pulty than usual, 
pethapa they are athe: bettci than they have somctimcs becn, certwaly 
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they are more comfortable; but it is not the average men of a generation 
who do the most towards the general elevation and expansion of homan 
nature. This ia the task of the minority, and if the average tone of feeling 
and thought is such, that the majority seduce or degrade them, the greatest 
of all calamities is inflicted on mankind. Our only living poet prophesied, 
with unnecessary cnthusiaum, the advent of a period when the common 
rene of most should hold a fretful realm in awe, and the expression 
certainly has the merit of expressing pretty exactly whst the “common 
sense of most” is capable of doing. It can restrict and coerce and prevent 
disturbances, but it can give neither light nor life. It can Jay the earth 
to “slumber, lapt in universal law,” like the Roman empire, but it could 
not make another Europe. That can only be done by great men, great 
acta, and great thoughts, and how are these to be had? Like all other 
things they must be bought, though neither money nor comfort can 
buy them. Their price ia # breadth and freedom of mind, hardly oom- 
Patible with constant immersion in that struggle for a large income, which 
for the reasons just mentioned absorbs the energies of our ablest men. 
A man who is to do great things must be conversant with great thoughts, 
and must reflect on the great interests of life in 2 worthy manner; but 
for this, he must have a degree of leisure and independence, which is 
very often inconsistent with the attainment of the various elements of the 
modern ideal of comfort. 

This, however, is not all. Every man is #0 profoundly affected by 
the temper of the society in which he lives, that to be in any degree con- 
siderable he must have sufficient rympathy with the general temper of 
his generation, to be able, without affectation, to wear its dreas, and to 
speak its language. There are few sadder spectacles than men who are 
forced to be eccentric, that their superiority may be recognized, and who 
rink into the privileged buffoons of a society of which they should he 
instructors, and which tolerates their occasional wisdom for the sake of 
their uniform grotesqueness, The constant and quiet recognition of the 
relative magnitude of different pursuits, and the humility which yields 
to moral and intellectual mperiority on ita own ground, not as a matter’of 
patronage, nor as an effort of virtue, but as a matter of conrse, are the 
greatest aids which commonplace men can give to their superiors, and the 
greatest discouragement which they can throw in tho way of flattcrers and 
charlatans, 

It is by reazon of its deficiency in these respecta that the atmosphere 
in which the comfortable classca of modern English society live, is 
most unfavourable to intellectual and moral stature, and that changes 
in it are the indispensnble condition of growth. Its most unwholeaome 
ingredient is the intense self-satisfaction by which it is pervaded. All the 
voices which bave any real influence with an Englishman in easy circum~ 
atances, combine to stimulate a low form of energy, which stifles every 
high one. The newspapers extol his wisdom by assuming that the average 
intelligence which he represents is, under the name of public opinion, 
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the ultimate and irresponuble ruler of the nation; the novels wluch he 
and his fumly devour with insatiable grecdiness have no tendency to rouse 
hs amagmation, to say nothing of hig mund =They we pictures of the 
everyday life to which he has always been accustomed—+ ireastic, xnta- 
mental, or Indicrous, as the case may be—but neve mang to anything 
which could cvia snggist the carstence of tiagic dignity 02 2dcal beauty. 
The human mind has made consilaable advanecs im the List thice-and-f 
twenty ecntunes, but the thousands of Giccks who could cnjoy not only 
Enuupides, but Home: and Asohylus, were superior, 21 some important 
‘pomts, to the mulhons of Enghshmen who in thu mmost hearts prefer; 
"Pickwick to Shikspeare Even tho rebgion of the pruscnt day 34 made 
to amt the level of commonplace Inghshmcn ‘Lhere was a time when 
Chiistiamty mcant the embodiment of all truth and holincss m the midst 
of a world lymg m wickedness It afterwards meluded law, hlxrty, 
and knowledge, as oppoxd to the energctc ignorance of the northern 
barbanana It now too often invaus philimthrope souctics—erecellont 
things as far as thcy go, but rttha smi! Any doctiine vow 15 given up 
af xt eithcr secms uncomfortable o1 Licly to make a disturbance, It as 
almost aniversally assumed thit the truth of an opimuion 1s tuted by ats 
conastency with cheerful views of life and natme Unplearant doctrines 
ac only picuch«d undur inercdible form , and thus reive to spice the 
enjoyments which they would otha wise desioy 

‘Lhe question how thcsc things my be remedied 16 as difficult as at ws 
momentous (irown-up men and women can hadly expect by taking 
thought to add ecub.ty to them stitme, but anything 3s better than to bo 
contented dwanfs The acme dics to be complute must be co-ordinate with 
the disense , and the first and eaxicst, but the most indispenerble of them 
all, 19 to accognizo then mcs ty One of thc most mnpoitant truths 
which can be immessed on mumkind a, thit they and than comforts fll a 
very small spaco in the universe that vitue and wisdom, that Lnow- 
ledge, acaence and mt, vue memt tor much morc than to provide them 
with chcerful famibcs and happy hemcs, and tht the order and peace 
which they enjoy wall be curs, instead of blssng>, if they become idole, 
af they blind thom to the vastness and tho wonderful mystury of the 
universe in whuch they hve, and if they withdiaw thar eycs fiom loob- 
ing upon themacivcs as sinful and purblnd dust and ashes ‘These senti- 
ments, unhappily, find httle favour with most of those who command tho 
public attention Such men gincrally flatta the conplacency which they 
ought to destroy, and terch othe to regud karning, sence, and wit as 
the playthings by which idle hours mzy be mde idler, and by which 
tho wnse of dulness designed by nature as a fiiendly w wong agamst 
the abuse of comfort may be prevented fiom mfhcting its wholesome 
chastisimonts 
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Willian Bogarth : 
PAINTIR, ENGRAVER, AND PHILOSOPHER 
Essays on the Man, the Work, and the Tune. 
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In the days of which I am wiitmg, the Cnglsh nition were much given 
to the cating of bucf ‘There 1s a philosophy of met, a3 well as of every 
otha: kand of matter, and they who philowoplize in a right spit ahall 
not fal to t21ce mmy s mpicins cf the influence of s beef chet upon 
Wilham Hoguth This ws amin who despised soups, and set at nought 
the kichshawn of Lebcok and Pontuch, of Rech<¢land MackIin's orditaries 

It was so ordercd thit Mogirth should not 218e above the level of the 
Enghsh maddie lis, then hearty admneis of becf and othe fleahmeats, 
—thcy had not degener ited sto a hing for warmcd-up stews served in 
clectroty ped side dishes—and althouzh when he became famous he was often 
Tudden to grevt firsts, such as lord mayors! duunas, benchay’ tables at 
Lincoln's Inn, Oxford ccmmemor tion banqnets, and layil Tram Band 
gatherings at the hing’s Army, the ordermg of those repasts % ws always in~ 
tmately conncetcd with ribs of becf, snloms md biishcte, shoulders of've il, 
‘venwon pastica, ani pies made from the lumbles of a dec: ‘These enter- 
tainments, too, were of 1 public natue , and though some noble patrons 
of Hogarth,-—some Boync, or Ancaster, or Cistl-manie, or Arthu1 Onslow, 
may, from timc to time, have asked him to dmacr in Piccadilly 01 Sobo, 1119 
not lihely that he enyoycd himself to any gic ut cxtent at those symposia of 
the arrstocratic me igre and the r¢fined fivolons * Tore Walpole records 
that he once sat next to Hoguth af dinncz, and tht he was ether sulky 





* Dining ont, even at the tablea of the mert, was not 8 very fefined proceeding in 
Hogarth’, timo When Dr hing duncid with the Duke of Ormonde, Lads Matr, 
Jersey, Lansiown, Buhop Atterbury, and oth 1 ma uificoca, the company woe not 
doteried by the presence of a piclate of the Chuch of England fiom catamg into a 
* jocular discon:ne conermng shoit pwas ? At anotha dinncr-table, that of Catdinal 
Polignac at Rome his emmence ohsaving that Di King drank only wate, told him that 
he had enter tamed five hundicd of his countrymen durmg ins embassy to the Pontetical 
court, and that he, the doctor, was the only wate:-dnnking Bagluhmen be had yot met 
with When Pom dined with Lord Butkngton, he conld not rchsh bie denne enti! 
hus host had ordeied a inaze glass of chury biandy tu bo set before him, by way of a 
dinm = —Moteover, when you had the honour to be mite to my lord’s table, you had, 
ta cettam extent, to psy for yom dinner, for the impudent and extortionate lnoqneys 
1m the kell expected Inrge donations, or “‘yails” ‘here 18 « good story of one Lord 
Pom——-qnery, De I, Poet ?—a Roman Catholic peer of Ireland, who excnsd himself 
fiom dinmg oftene: with the Duke of O:mondo on the giound that “he could not 
afford 1,” but aildod that of hus giaco would be kind cnough to put ® guines m Ine 
‘hand at the conclusion of the banguct he shon'd bo happy to come ‘This was donc, 
and Lod Poot was aftuiwards a frequent vieitor at the duke’s house in St Jamess 
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or embarrassed, and would or could say nothing. The latter I take to 
have becn the case, for the painter was the very opposite to # chur! or a 
hypochondriac, and by universal testimony was a sprightly, jovial, chirrup- 
ing little man. The gravest accusation brought against him by thone who 
were obliged to hate becauso they envied him, was that he was parsimonious. 
The only evidence that can be adduced in support of this charge is, on the 
one hand, that he had a habit of paying ready money and never getting 
into debt, and that, on the other, he would have his due from the print- 
salleis and the people who bought plates and pictures from him, For the 
remainder, any imputation of avarice must full utterly to the ground when 
we remember lus charities ; and he left eo httle, that five years after hia 
death, his widow wes poor. 

To return io the roasting-spit, and to my hero in his relation with 
butcher's meat, ‘Throughout his works you will find o careful attention to, 
and laudable admiration of good, sound, hearty eating and drinking—— 
tumpered, however, by s poignant censure of gormandizing and immode~ 
rate libations. What mounds of beef, hecatombs of poultry, pyramids of 
pies and tartleta are consumed at the mayor's feant in Industry and Idle . 
ness! What a tremendous gorge is that in the first scene of the Election / 
Took at the Jeg of mutton ro triumphantly brandished in Beer Street. 
Admire the vastinesa of that roast beef of Old England in the Gates of 
Calais, Consider tho huge pie which the pretty girl is bringing home 
from the bakchouse in Noon of the Four Parts of the Day. Observe the 
jovial fare of the soldiers who cai vuve at the table in the print of England, 
winle the sergeant is measuring ie Lumpkin against his balbert, and the 
Giotto-hke grenadier is scrawlmg a ¢urature on the wall of the French 
king. Hogarth was 1 man who, so svon as he could dine at all, dined 
every day and dined well. He did not eschew punch; he had no grodge 
agaiast the gencrous wines of Portugal; but Iu faith was in the mighty, 
potent and nourishing formentation of malt and hope—in the “jolly goodale 
ond old,” that Bishop d@raang xo jolly a song about, in the Black Burgundy 
of Humphrey Pareons, and the Titaneaque Entire of Harwood :—in beer. 
This liquid, which is, by the way, much esteemed by foreigners visiting 
England, and which 1 find mentioned in the Italian libretto to the opera 
of Afarta ae a potation— 


“Che il Britamno rende altierp—" 
“Which makes the Briton hanghty (1)"* 


was evidently a decided favomite with William. Alt hie good and honest 


‘ 





Square. But Lord Taaio, likewise in the peerage of Ticland, and who had been « 
gonerul officer in the Austrian servicc, more 1csulutely set hie face agaiust *vaile,” 
always attending his guests to the door humeelf, and when they made offer to put mongy 
jato the servants’ hands, preventing them, saying: “If you do give, give it to me, 
for it was {who did buy the dinner.” Be xt mentioned, hkewise, to the honour ef 
‘William Hogarth, teat he would not allow bis domestics to take say fee or reward from 
‘visitors ‘who enme to ait for their por tinits, 
= 17—a 
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people drink beer, and plentifully, fiom the Lugest of tankard. and cans 
‘bs yaseals and ins rogues quaff French wines and stiong waters His 
vicious characters faic thmly and badly ‘Lhe muealy aldaman im the 
Alarriage « la Mode w about to breakfast on an egg atackzn a monticule of 
zice ‘There ig certainly a pig's check, cold, on the table, but like the 
empty mlver tanhatdat 25 merely there fox show , has been up tothe table half 
a dozen times, and zone down, untouched, and so would depart aga, but 
for the way dog whuch, half-st uved at most times, tikes advantage of the 
commotion ezcated by death, to distund hus mba with pork, to hun un- 
wonted 

Tn his simple, sthaightforwud wey of thmling, wt was cvidintly my 
pamten's creed thet virtuous pcoy Ie hive he uty appetike and a good dizes- 
ton «Tho Ficnch hold othawise “A geod stomuh and a bad hunt,” 
as thar favourile ge stronomi puwdor But Heguth makes lus disapated 
countess take nothing for breshf wt but 1 md a stuveling shee of bead 
and butter , and Aate, with ha Hebrew admirar, cm mdulge in nothing 
more substantial than well othed chocolate in cpgshell poralum = Vay 
diffrent are these unsitist tory reficshments to the solid meat bre Udfasts 
and ponderous dinnms consumcd by the plums who started onc morn- 
ing from the Budford Had, and took the talt-boat for Gravesend, en soute 
for Sheerness I can imagine the horror wluch the stridy httle beafeater 
of Leieceter Ticlds must have entertaincd for much 2 pinch-stom uh os 
John Lord Hervey, who “never eat bef, nor hoi, 10: any of those 
things,” * who bre kfasted on an cmeuc, ded on a Liscutt, and 2 gucd 
himnelf once a weeh with an apple 

‘The hard work, of which I shetched the hasty im the preceding 
section, Was continued by Williau. Mo,uth, and without intcrmisuon, 
throughout the ragn of George I = Lbs populauty had not only become 
geneal, but it was safe He could hive many imitators, but no anals 
‘Khe airy patronage accorded to him by the austocacy plrased them moe 
than at did lum =‘ He bad httle to gam from commerce with the great 
‘EL great stay and holdfast were in the stcady pitrouage and encourage- 
ment ot the aflutnt nuddic clawcs Vicious noble nen may have dreaded 
his satue, and MWognth was curtamly not avase fom adnumetenng a 
ttinging stmpe to the C harter«s, the Whartons, o1 the Baltzmores, whom he 
saw passing and musconducting them«lvcs, bat to rendu the satirist justice, 
at acemed to him perfectly a mattu of idiffencnce whcther hissatue were 
ducetid against barons o: agamst beggas Ile curued favour neither 
an the ante-chamber of Chesterficld, no a the ccilar of Mother Midmght 
Hfan obgachy haughty, ignorant, aud disolut, arc ticated with merited 
severity m the Marriage a la Mode, tho ruffianly vices of the soldery, 
the course and hardened crucity of the lowest mob, the amug sanctimom- 
oummess of precisans, the coarso aclfmdulgcuce of the atens, are treated 





© An unpentience, mnce, and erroncously attubuted to Brammell. I dare say both 
‘beaax ate beofitenks mm private 
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‘with equal and impartial severity. Iogarth quite as mmuch disdained to 
glorify the virtues of n mechanic, because he had ten children and only one 
ehirt, ax to denounce a lord, beenuse he porscssed ten thousand acres and a 
blue ribbon. At least he was free from the most irrational and degrading 
vice of modern satire: the alternate blackening and whitening of persons 
occupying different grades in society, for the simple reason that they wero 
born to oreupy those grades. Js it a chimney-swecper's fault that he is 
sooty, and hasn't a pocket-handkerchicf, and lives in Hampshire Hog 
Lane, and cannot aspirate his fi’? Is it a gentleman's fault that he has 
parts and accomplishments, and a historic name and forty thousand a yoar? 
Did we make ourselves, or choose for ourselves? Are we any the better or 
the worse in our degree, or ia there nny need that we should fling stones 
at one another, because you, O my Aristarchus, wero cducated at the 
University of Oxford, and I at the University of France, or at Leyden, 
or Gottingen, or at the One ‘Tun Ragged School? Hogarth meted ont 
justice to all clases alike; and the depraved carl or the tipsy parson 
could not very well complain of secing himsclf gibbeted when the next 
victim might be Taylor the eyc-doctor, or Philip-in-the-Tub. But the 
anchor which held ITogarth fastest to the public favour was the sincere 
and deliberate belicf—prevalent among the acrious and the substantial 
orders—that his works were in the highest degree moral, and that they 
condueed to the inculcation of picty and virtue. Pope bas stigmatized 
vice in deathess couplets. We shudder and turn away sickened from 
Sporns and his gilded wings, from Curio and Atosra, from grubby 
Lady Mary and greedy Sir Balaam. We can scarcely help despising even 
while we pity the ragged fry of hacks who grovel in Grub Street or 
flounder in the Blackfriars’ mud of the Dunciad ; but it is impossible for 
the most superficial student of those wonderful exurcitations to overcome 
the impression that all Pope's satire subservea some mean and paltry 
purpose; that he hated the rascals he fagellated, and wished to be 
revenged on them; and, on the other side, one can as little trust the 
high-flown panegyric which he bestows on the problematically perfect 
Man of Ross, os the adulation with which he bestains Bolingbroke, a 
genius and 4 wit certainly, hut whom all men know,—and whom the 
moral Pope must have known—to have been as politically false as Fouché, 
and as debauched as Mirabeau, and as unbelieving as Arouet. The 
acute and accomplished admired Pope; the dull and the foolish wondered 
at and dreaded him ; but all the world understood and believed in Hogarth. 
Thave said, that his surest anchorage was in the middie class, and that 
they had faith in him ns a moral teacher. <All you who have seen his 
collected works know how coarse are many of the repircsentations and the 
allusions in his tableaux. Were that elephant folio dream of mine to 
become a reality, it would be impossible, in this nineteenth century, to 





* Onc of whoss merita in Popo’s cyes may have been thet ho spelt his namo 
Kyrie,” find not “Curl,” as the hated Edmund was wont tu do. 
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publish exact reproductions of sll Hogarth’s engravings. Moder taste 
would revolt at, and spurn them. fo are there things in Pamsla, in 
Clarissa Harlowe, in Defoe's Religious Courtship, in Brooke's Fool of 
Quality, in the cbaste essays of Addisou and Steele even, which it would 
be expedient, in onr state of acciety, not to reprint. Official persons 
were obliged, the other day, to expurgate the Royal Proclamation 
againet Vice and Immorality, for the reason that there were words in it 
not fit for genteel ears. A hundred years ago such scruples did not 
exist, A spade wns called s spade; and the plain-spokenness of such 
a moratist as Hogarth was weleomed and applanded by clergymen, by 
schoolmasters, by pure matrons, by sober tradesmen, aud decorous fathers 
of families, The series of Indusiry and Idlencss wus subscribed for by 
pious citizens, and the prints hung up in counting-rooms and work- 
shops as an encouragement to the virtnous and a waning to the wicked, 
and scriptural texts were carefully selected Ivy clerical friends to accom~ 
pany the pictures of orgies at the Blood-Bowl Ionse and carnivals at 
‘Nybum, The entrentica that wero mrde to him to publish appendices to 
the Marriage & la Mode, in the shape of a Ifappy Marriage, axe on & 
parallel with the solicitetiona of the pious lady to Richardson, that he 
would cause Lovelace to be converted through the intermediary of a 
Dector Christian. Both Hogarth ond Richardson knew the world too 
well to adventure upon such tasks, They saw the cvil man setting 
out on his course, end knew that he would accomplish it to his destruction, 

» however, might have incurred peril of lapsing into the 
drearily didactic had he been for ever tracing out the fatal progresses of 
Rakes to Bedlam, and Kate Hackabouts to Bridewell, of frivolous earls and 
couritesses to duels and clopements, or of naughty boys who play at pitch- 
and-toss on Sundays, or teane animals, to the Tyburn gallows, or the dis~ 
seoting room in Surgeon's Hall. William's hard work was diversified by 
a goodly stock of miscellaneous tankwork. The purely comic would 
sometimes ensert itself, and his object would then be to make you laugh 
and nothing more. 

‘Thus, it is not apparent that he had any very grim design in view 
in those admirable subjects, morc than once glanced at—the Four Parte of 
the Day. He shows you the abstract and brief chronicle of the time, and 
in content with painting four inimitably graphic scenes of life in London 
in 1798, without insisting on any particular ethical text. Leb ua ses 
what this life in London is, We begin with a dark, raw winter's morning 
in Covent Garden Market. There is Inigo Jones's “ Barn; ” and, although 
oddly reversed (to the confusion of topographical knowledge, in the en- 
graving), the tall house, now Evans's Hotel, and the commencement of 
King Strect, The Piavza we do not see, In front of the church is s sort 
of shebeen or barraque, the noted Tom King’s coffce-house—whether no 
named from the highwayman, who was the friend of Dick Turpin (and 
wea shot by him), or from some popular lendlord, I am unable to deter- 
mine, The clock points to five minutes to eight. «A rigid old maid of 
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pmohed and nipped appemanos, but patched and banbboned and be- 
fanned, as though in the desperate hope that some beau who had been 
on the router all mght would suddenly repent and offer her hus hand and 
hemt, 18 gomg to matins, followod by a shiveing httle foot-page, who 
eaues her prayer-book. Inside Tom King» there has becn, aa usual, a 
mad broil Periwigs arc fying about Swords are crowed with cudgels, 
and the diawers we divided Uctwucn fais for ther sconces and anxioty 
to know who 1s to pay the reckoning for that Ist hilf-guinca bowl Two 
stumpy Little schoolboys in cnoimous hats are cowering along on their 
way to achool It 13 ao cold that they well find it almost a mcizcy to have 
ther palms wirmed with the furule Lhe snow lics thick on the house- 
top, and the vagrant hangers on to the murkct have hit a fire wath refoge 
wood, and are warming onc bine h md, bc eging pitcomly, meanwhile, with 
the other More beau wd bloods have aambhd mio the market, then 
uith dicswes ul dwordaed, to make wt 2erng love to apple-women, and 
acmpstiess going to thar work J aly 19 1tas, the teutarm am the em- 
ploy of the quack, Di Rock ue abroad, and cany placards vaunting 
the doctor's owes, impudtnily bedded ty the royal sims = here 1s o 
forground of curota, turmps, and ciubexe Ieues Change the dreases; 
«lea away Tom Kings cc fl hou, and transplint ite reisterers to some 
Jow tavern in the immedi ite nu hbour hood, and Howth 4 Life nm London 
is enacted ovary sammer and wints moinmng 2 ow prevent Covent 
Guden Makct But the sunc chinges We ve it high Seon It m 
Sunday, and a congr<.ation me coming cut cf chmich cr aather chapel, 
for, although the till qmre cl +t Mntias looms clese by, om congrega- 
tons me issuing fiom a brick mucting houre of the Euench Huguenot 
persuwion =A Partsiam ican ci the fist wittr—cn wech days be 14 
probably an cnamcler or a wates gildcs m Beir ci Spur Stieet, 15 pratthag 
to a coquettinh Indy in a rach, much apy uently to the annoyance of an 
attenuated gentleman, net unhhe M de Voltimce in middle age Hem 
the husbind, I think, of the Indy cf the such, and 35 jealous of her, for 
even Muguenota are suxcptiblo cf the gicen cyed posian = They have a 
child with thom,—an astonmbing litth mainnihin mule up 14 smucely ag 
a bushy wig, lace, emIncidery, rufiles, buckles, a tmy sword, and a dim 
nutive ome will allow him,—but whe, for all Ins fine 1 ument, looks 
lovingly at v noghhoumg yuddie ‘Two ancient gossrps are hisamg one 
another A demmo wide w, “tifl-wimy led, glances with eyes half closed 
at the flutation between the be wt and the lady in the sack =The widow 
as not talking, but she 1 eviecntly th x7ing, «andal In the backgiound, 
wo the toftcuing old almsn cn caceping w1y heme to the house of chanty, 
erceted by seme 21ch ah ficter, who n maiged to ax¢ something from the 
syoh ition of the dricnades, md, alter thit, made a fiutane m Soho o 
Sptalteds And swcp ng down the church steps we the stern Trench 
Protestant pastm with Gcneva binds and austuc wig  Lased, jro- 
soribed, and with but a burn bunches, he 1 yet.as ps oud as the baughticet 
prelate of the swollcn Gallx im church Ile can Lea persecution, the 
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Juttorest,—has borne at, 1s revdy to bem at agun,—but he never forgets 
that there wan, yerrsago, a confessor of his ciced, one Jean Chauvin, called 
Calvin, and woo betile the diy when he lumself shall beoome a perso- 
ontor, and mt some new Servetus into his power, for, of a surety, he will 
1o0%t hun at the s* ike 
There 15 no w isting gomg on to-day more fital thin that of ment, and 
yet there are wers and 1umours of wus about thit ‘Thore is “ good 
crting ’ at the mgn of the “ Baptist’s Iicad,” which 18 depicted duly decol- 
lated im a charga, but ncxtdocr, at the sgn of the “ Good Woman,” who 
49 punted, according to custem, he diss, a geatdammn and his wife m 
the first-floor front have had + fauions quel respecting a baked shoulder 
of mutton with potatecs undcr at, nd the Indy his flung the jomt and its 
appurtenimeces, dish md all, ont of the window Below, mishaps as 
momenteus hue ccomre | A Vcld Blicl umoor has stolen a kiss from a 
vey pretty pul who 2 tiking home a pre A shock he wded boy haa 
stumbled yunat + post with the dish cf viands he is ewryng = Allis 
mashed the boy yclp wath disu iy, and scratches hn tangled poll at 
the adea of the practic it iemen t2 ners which may be address d to him by 
Ius parents on his retin heme, and + hungry httle titterdemalion of a 
mrl at the pe (4 fot, crouches prone to the pavcment, md greedily cx ims 
hereelf with the reattercd wu ind stiays cf victnil Puss on to Lientng 
We are at Sadlera Wells ts md bun heuse,? and hard by the Sir 


* Soon ftir ter teoune the fa hima Pescrae several pa tens am tho outshiits 
of So don woe ¢ycuet adier .udens Tut the yrcpaictons finding the sisitors wanted 
romothing else lesies tea aecommod ited them with ake bottle | beer, &¢ = In an oll 
ma,ariut, Jimted an the beummng of Geor,c TIL 8 1cgm, the waiter speaking of 
Pertons whe ¢ hdat st was to resort to the swros tea eudens nc J onion overy 
Sunday eilenltcs them to amcunt to 200000 Of these ho considtis that not one 
would .oanay without havin, spent 2¢ C7 9d, cons jucntly, the sum of 25 000/ 
would hays Leen spent an the ecrase of the day Ty this numte of persons = Sunday 
alternoon and crenmg were a porfect Curival fcr the Tower clases and the “fields, 
as well as the ten wands were conde | * Pop who ell fini, Be, sm the fields, 
pUpumg to shut up thor stds and yesfulh ictne to the Geneva shops, cold beck 
and cauot most vgorct Ty attacked am pubhe hea cs Fs hungy acquamtanees just 
come ont cf the ficlds De Comet cf Ald srorn In kenging to the Blak Bull 
im hentieh Few cleaumys the often cou icclowns that icy may walk to London 
Tefene du Divas companns of Jacobites cenenrmz the misters im hedge 
publich houses, ind by their decoure, do mi, hty mittcs for the Pretendua . . 

‘The drawers at Sudier y Wells and tho Prospect Meuse reu Ishngton, Jcnny’s Whon 
ot Chelca the Spiung Gardens at Newington and dtcprcy, tho Caml at Kentih 
‘Town, and the An, cl tt Typor Bolles wy cach of them try rg to heat, not only the 
enstomers, but even the person who ha the enc cf the bat ‘Rnd every room an them 
hhouncs fall of talk and smoke Poor min, women, and chidicn ercemng ont of the 
folds, the fast half drunk, the otlute tned and kungry + Mun who heep hay- 
farms about thas meticpohs adaing then suivante to prevent the too gicat devaates 
thon of nev -mown bay by pole who mo tumbhng about the ficlds . Pom 
honcet women at thet bedsider, praying and comung ther hnshands to aio and the 
@ walk with them in the fiids "—Thcse rotatlin arc fiom very mre and emoun 
tort, (allel Lew Life, or, One-Half of the Wesld kaows not how the other half Luc, ” 
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Hogh Middleton Tavern A ican extizen and his portly, gaily bedizened 
wife are taking the an by the New River mde Amwell Sircct and 
1enorvoirs 4% yet aze not fhe two elder children—boy and girl—arc 
squabbhng and nagging one another, even as the author of The Mill 
on the Floss tells us that children emp and nag The Jean husband 
as entrusted with the cire of the youngest child, who 18 weakly and 
fatigued besudes, and with a iucful countenance he cuddles the little 
mnocent This 3 not a happy murige There 15 a charming aspect of 
rmalty abont the scone, md I would that Hogarth hvd spared us that 
Little bit of ¢ymeam about the fientu protuber mce cf the cow which 3s 
emg milked in the bickgiound Jt 1 not mect that I sheuld be mora 
¢Apheit 2¢g wrding the cennection of the ecw with the Jean tralcsman’s wig, 
thim to relia yen to 1 Roman poct who tells us that tha ve twin gates 
to Ske, threngh which cur dicams rue—aind even muand tradis- 
men must slecp wd dic um,— md that onc of the pates 1s ¢fivory, and the 
other of lon 

And whit of ¥ 112m, ht, when “wicked dicams abive the cu- 
tauncd skip Heguth shews sz ht mats mere jc vial, reckless aspect, 
not m that mmtherous purse cutting mu wading gue cf which Felding, 
wa Westanster justicg, Way sc Sur engl) wee \antippe as shower- 
amg her frcws irom the window cf the Rama Luan Lwo Lice- 
misony—one sud to le a ports ut of the well hnown Justice De Vel—ae 
atiggering her ter a banquet ch cxtiurtuury hbaihty By the 
ch beughy dec] ing the windews tnd the Liccma ons hats, the mght would 
sam to be thit of the twenty nmth cf Mo—lustos ition day Lhe 
equestryin atitue of Chales I 15 shulowcd in the distanoc, but tho locdity 
doca not at all resemble Chung (ics In the catieme bichground a 
house 1s in flumcs—the configs iticn pret ibly due to cne of the nume- 
1oua bonfires on which the Hanover in government for yes strove to put 
an extinguisher, but which the populacc, with all the hatred of Popay, 
briss money and wooden shoes, and Jove fcr the Protestant succession, as 
resolutely hept ah,bt Jbrough an open windew you se a fat man 
undergomg the opa ition of shumg He 1s pucbibly being dindsfied an 
honour of some tavain snj par to Which he a anvited, m_ clcbration of 
Restoruion Diy ‘The dite should, properly, be ne ner Michaclmas or 
Jadydiy, &1 utenant to whem the puymcnt of 1¢nt his become arksome. 
3s rumovn J his goods m 4 cut—“she oting the meen” by the hght of the 
Jontnca md the blazing houm = To ecmylete the seune, the ‘ dilsbury 
llymg Couh histichkindewn, the «fl whecl lis tumbld into one of 
the pyres cf reyercing, aml the smmmuie 1) .n,as8 nc sain! ¢ntreating 
asa tmec ut the hinds cf the me} rated w itch 

I come now to the work, Strolling Actrcssee Drevang im a Bara—“in- 





ana true Deveriptin of a Sunday as st 1s usually Spent worthin the Bulls of Mortality, 
cakeulated for the Teenty firstcy Juve (int bundsy) ‘Tho buok is anonymous, but 
wddx ted {o “ the mgemons und in,enuous Alt Hozath ” ‘ 

17—s 
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vented, painted, designed, and published by William Hogarth.” The 
wisest authorities concur in according the very highest meed of praise to 
this splendid composition. Horace Walpole asys of it, that “for wit and 
imagination, without any other end, this is the beat of all our artist's 
works;" and the German, Lichtenberg, observes, “‘ Never, perhaps, since 
the graver and pencil have been employed in the service of satire, has 80 
much lively humour been compreased within so small a compass as here.” 
Indeed the picture-print is an oxceedingly fino onc; and save that tragic 
interest is lacking, shows almost all that of which Hogarth was artistically, 
physically, and mentally capable. It has been suggeated that the titic, 
Strolling Actresses, ia incomplete, and that “Actors” should be added ; but 
it is worthy of remark that the beau dressing has a face and figure of such 
feminine beanty, that Hogarth'’s model might well have been Peg Wol- 
fington, in that character of Sir Harry Wildair, in which she made the 
men jealons and the wowen fall in love with her; or else William's 
famous Drum-Majoress from Southwark fair, invested, “ for this occasion 
only,” with more than Amazonian grace. The children attired as 
eupids, demons, &o. may be acecy ted as of the epivene gender ; and the 
rest of the dramatis persone aro vnquestionably women, either young 
or old. In the first impression of tle plate the playbill informs the public 
that the part of Jupiler will be perfirs ed by “ Mr, Bile Village;” but in 
later impressiona the name is concea'ed by # deep shadow fiom another 
bill onst over it; and the rest of the characters, so far as I can make them 
out with a magnifying glass, are all hy Mrs, So-and-So. The manager is 
not represented here: and, indeed decorum would forbid Mr. Lamp beh g 
present in the ladies’ dreming-room, although the theatre was but a baru, 
You muat remember that this picturo ix, toa certain extent, in artistic 
Dunciad. It tears away a veil, it rolls up the curtain; it shows all the 
pqualor, misery, degradation of the player's life in Hogarth’s time. It ix 
repugnant to think that my William could be for once in his life so pusil- 
lanimous as to aatirize women when he dared not depict men. Such, 
however, seems to have been the case. Morcover, the ladiea are nearly 
all exquisitely beautiful; and a woman will pardon slmost any affront in 
the world so long as yon respect her beauty. But once ignore her pretty 
countenance, amd gare aux ongles! No sooner had the unhappy Euex 
been detected in making a face at hia ruddied, wrinkled Royal Mistrew, 
than his head was virtually off his shoulders. A woman may be benten, 
atarved, trampled on, betrayed, and ahe will forgive and smile ; but there 
ia no forgiveness after such a deadly inmlt as was hurled by Clarendon in 
Castlemaine's pretty face : ‘‘ Woman, you will one day become Oxo.” 
And Hogarth inay have feared the menfolk of the side-scenss and the 
footlights, even had he drawn no portraits and named no names, Some 
periwig-pated fellow would have been sure to declare that he was libelled 
in Jupiter Bilk Village. I am given to understand that in this present era 
the players are peaceable gentry enough; that Mr. Robson js by no means a 
Gre-eatgr, and that Mr. Wigan ia no shedder of man's blood. But in the 
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days when Colley Cibba wrote his fantastic Apology, aud long bifoe, the 
actors had been a strange, wild, and somewhat desperate at In James's 
time, Ben—he was, to be sire, an anthoi as well asan actor, and both con- 
etitutionally and professionally chok 11c—was a very Pandarus-of Troy, and 
ways ready to mewure anords with m opponcnt The comedians of 
King Charles I gullintly took sersice on the Royal ede, and at Edgell 
and Wage im Lane did so slash and cinty the buft jakins uf the Roundheads, 
dy to duuimsh cur wonder it all phyas, duimg the Protectorate, hemg 
nigcondy pesenbed Lhe athe [Sivas ef the Restoration and the fol- 
lowmg 1agus wore notorious sw cht uchleas Actors Lad often to fight 
then wry by dint cf aagier up to the * Ioudme business? Betterton fought 
half vdezenduds Meuntlerd in i quartet with ¥erd Mohun, wis stabbed. 
by one ot the comp imenacf thit nehle brave Poy ctl cudgelud au m- 
went dindy vt Walls Coffee House  Thidehi nd Herden, a ycung actor 
cf great promse queadicd with o Cel nd Burress wholsd been resident 
at Vener, fonght with Inn oid wis stim, uid Macl lim, who was alwaya 
insome difheulty or netha, wast dat the Old Buley tor killug aman 
am the playhicusc die sin ccm cu seme Jarthmg tcken turmoil about & 
property waz No wendar thit Ue guth forbere—altcr bis ¢ uly escapades 
of the Beqyar ys Op ra md the pliers in Southumk Fav —turther td 
provehke onasailk tiacc LW dl vay well to pumt Wilke: in Afaos 
heath and Guiich in Rekard, or to ctch bencht tickets for the gentlamedt 
of the Theatres Roy d, but ‘wae hovk when he come to twit them ou 
there poverty and then rigs! 

In mere assumpten, therefore Ttike all the comp my in the barn to 
be of the non combitive Hx = The comedians are announced us “ fiom 
Tondon,” the puce to be paftimetis She Der to Pay om Heaven 
Diana, Flown, Juno, Ni_bt, 4 Cchost tlirce witches, a Trigedy Queen, 
two demons, Jupitis e ergh—who 1s {cuding a snaddicd baby from a tele 
pap saucepan, superpod cn» copy ct the Act iganst Strolling Players, 
which again 13 placed on a reqil ciown—the sun, moon, and stas, two 
luttens, and a monkey, secm to be among the chmacters The handsome 
youth, whom Iconjctare tobe i Amavon, to ply Jupiter ‘The eagle— 
with a duld 5 fice peepmg fiom enc ath the heah—is feeding the baby, pea- 
hapa Jupiter s baby, thes or her fict Lhe ecntral funale figure, blora, 1 
would app ar—althongh from the extrcmely any state of he: drapery, she as 
not sts poble of reproduction as + medcin example—must ever remem 5 
eynomze to all sincere admners of Wilham Hoguth Nothing can be 
morc gractfully beautcous thin the composition and drawing of this figure, 
the only eaception to which (in additicn to arrmess of drapery) ae that 
rome aberation of the laws of pnetm itics innst have dumrayged and held 
an suspense the folds of the sole guimcut which the goddess Blows, at this 
stage of Jct tonlet, condisccnds to wear dhe 1, indeed, too mush pre- 
ox upied just now, to thoak of dresmug; and m the aidow of remtanope- 
she ib going through the grand tirade of the evcnmg, and tramples on the 
vory hoop that she will presently asume To muhe amends, har head is 
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elaborately powdered, jeweled, aad plumed, and her far nech 1s encucled by 
anch necklice, compos d, withont doubt, of stones as piccionus as any of 
those in the ]uge hamper wluch serves as a dressing table for the seconds 
donna, and v hich, to yudze by its distangushing label, contains the regal 
of the cntue compmy Ieruime numbir two, who 1s hneeling before this 
hanper, has 1cachcd the moro advanocd stage of having donned a petticoat 
of yast amplitude of materi and rigid circumftrence of basket-work a 
dow xcnts, however, in the fibtic, would app. at to show that the hoop has 
seen some servico ‘This lady 1s inrther sx2ucing to the Graces, to the 
extcat of greasing her locks with a tallow ewndle, and on the humper top, 
by the candle in its sconce, the shell that holds the carmine, and the comb 
that wanta a tootn, hes ready to the hazomcs hand that flour-di edger from 
whose perforttcd dome shill speedily issue the snowy shower so cssenthal 
to the frosting of that fur leid ce yet another herome, beantiful, 
Maycstic, severe, as Belyiadcia as Sophomsba, «x 14 Landamua, and not 
anhke Hoguths own Sigsmund, duly equipped im veil and tiara and 
regal robe, and with ecrtunly 13 comely 4 pus of hinds md ums as any 
wall grown young womin could dsue to have Ibis 1s the Tiagedy 
Queen Sho is ccnoing her put for the list time, Lut 315 not too proud 
toxcst her cxquiute leg and cot on a whee! bench an order that a fathfal 
comrwe, the suante m the diam, mi dun a rent in her stocking 

Bnefly must the rst of the wondicus tiblew be gland at ‘Look at the 
noble matron who holds a squilling ind chiwing hittcn, while the atrocious 
harndin neu hur «ips off the tip of the pom animals tal with a pa 
of scisans, and allows the Llcod to dip into a broken basin Is rose- 
pink, o2, at Jowt, red ochre so seuce thit 1¢d blood 13 nevessary for the 
‘Dedaubing of some stage aywwan? Why, la:mer Hodge, to whom the 
‘barn belongs, would swicly Jend some of the rod jugment with which he 
raddles hisabecp = Jujatci—lady or genticman as the case may be—does 
not disdain to take some comfort »n the glis cf celestial achor, otherwise 
gn, which a young Jidy attired as & mcrm ud pours from a black bottle, 
and hands to the Olympian potent itc, a diughtcr of mght lookmg on in 
plewed contemplahon An ape in a coiner 1s making himself comfort- 
able with the plumed helmet of Alexander the Great, and the kittens me 
tranquully playing with a regal orb and the lyre of Apollo A Virgin of 
the Sun (apparently, in everyday hfe, mamma to Cupid) points with that 
deity’s bow to a pair of stockings hangmg over & sccne to dry, and the 
obedicnt urchin, wigged, winged, and quuycicd, asccnds 9 ladder to fetch 
down the 1¢quircd hose = A conmda ible portzon of the company's body 
Jinen, all morc o1 leas tattered, 15 suspended for drying purposes over a 
presaye clothen’-lme For the cat, drums, trumpets, violincclios, and the 
stage thunder, fragments of sccucry—now a forcat and now a Roman 
templo; the dips stuck im potatocs cut in half that are to illumme tho 
stage and the auditory, a» classical altar with rams’ heads at the angles, 
and behmd which the two demons are contendsng as to who shall take tho 
first draught from a moglty tankard of homo-brewed 3 the child’s cmb, a 
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homely gridnon, an S.P Q R. standard, the palette, piphins, and brushes 
of the wccnc-painta, canvas clouds and pasteboard griffing, Flora’s car, 
and the union-jack, mike up the accessories sn this curious medicy. The 
onginally agricultural characte: of the place 13 shown by the flail hanging 
over the sheaves of straw, and, through a hols zn the thatch, a gaping 
2ustic stares at the stiange scene beneath him Poor mummers! poor 
Yogues and vagabonds by Act of Parhamcnt! ‘Ihey seem meny enough, 
for all then razgedness and all thew misery 
Tt was a very nice thing, in those days, to he Signor Farinclli, or Sene- 

ino, or Faustina, or Cuzzom It was not so bad to write hbretts, Lke the 
Abbé Vannesch: It was gentcel and courtly to be an architect, author and 
opera manager combined, lke Sir John Vanhrugh It was cven tolerable 
to be the patentee of one of the great houses, like Rich, with his diamond 
buckles, or Colley Cibber, who was a fine gentleman and a macmoni, and 
whom “all the town wcnt to sce,” aay Hoi ice Walpole, when, at seventy 
years of age, and at an honomium of filty guncas a night, he condescended 
to play such parts oy Pandulph, im hrs own play of Papal Tyranny. But 
at the time Iogath was punting his wondcful picture, the lot of an 
actor, even the most eminent, was painful, wis precarious, waa replete 
with unspeakable dexradations =A min ecunst whom no stionge: accusa- 
tion could be brou,ht than that he hvcd by the honourable exercise of 
the talents which the Aleughty bid guen him, wi« cyposed to affronta 
the most brutal and the most wanton at the hands of evary fool of quality, 
orof every 1a« al with a coche m his hat who cvlled himself captain 
‘With the exception of the outrage on Diydcn hy the bravoes of Rochester, 
and that on Voltare by the lacqueys of the duke he had offended, there 18 
not on record a more cowardly and rofiiinly trmaction than the slaughter 
of poor Will Mountford by Crptain Hill aud the wretch Mohun, for the 
reason, forsooth, that Min Bracegurdic chore to look with favour on him. 
It was to be expected that noblumkn would hold playes of but httle 
account * it was Lad enough to be excommunicated by the clergy, and 
vihfied by the cities but the pliyciy’ humiliations did uot end here; 
and not an Liwh ensign, not a begeaily son to some creeper of the back~ 
stairs, not a student of the inns ot court, not a Somersetehne caqmre 
whose grandfathe: was hanged for bung at Sedgemoor, but thought him- 
self unfinrtely superior to such men as Wilks, and Booth, and Doggett, It 
was long cre this miational supercihouness dechicd, even at this 
very day in which I write at 18 not cdicited ‘The wise, and learned, 
and pious Jcknyon, the giftcd and policed Reynolds, the atately War- 
burton, the loquent Burke, did ct dis@um the company and frendship 
of a play-actor, but he ihcn to the tams in which 8 perchance 

+ “Ofice ak addiessed the Roecius of the English stage: “ Vagabond! keep 
to your pantommcs” It waa thus that the party-wnter, Junius, wrote 
to Dvvin Gannkx, and 1 doubt not but that had he been m Mr, Secretary 
Ceuls office two cntuns buoe he would, just as contemptuourly, have 
apostrophiced Wititia SU ARSPI AE. * 2 ry pome 
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Ifmch was the atatus of the London actor, in what light was looked 
upon the wretched stroller, the Bilk Village, who wandered from fair to 
fhir and from barn to barn, to rant the tiradea of the drivelling Shadwell 
and the crazy Nat Lee, for the amusement of Lobbin Clout and Dorothy 
Draggletail. The stroller was a vagubond by law. ‘Tho tipsy justices 
whom Gay aatirized in the “ What d’ye call it?" might send the constable 
after him, might lay him by the hecls in the cage, and deliver his wife and 
daughters to the tender mercies of the beadle and the whipping-post, 
‘The unpatented playcr was caput Inpinum. He wana rocial cutlaw. Te 
was driven from tithing to tithing, or clapped up in Bridewell, while quacks 
as impudent as Mivanbin, and as extortionate as Rock, lived in ease and 
eplendour, unmolested, battened on the plunder of the public, and drove 
about tho town in gilded carriages, One can understand tho bigoted 
French clergy demurring as to the Christian burial of Molitre—had he not 
written Tartufe? but it is difficult to comprehend what harm the Englieh 
players had ever done to Church or Stile, or in what degree even the 
lowest strollers were inferior to the effete Italum mountchanks upon whom 
tho English nobility delighted to heap gold in thonsands. 

The print of the Enraged Musician has been said by many to he capable, 
at most, of deafening thone who lovked upon it. Jt is, in wuth, @ noisier 
picture than Southwark Fair; but the noise it exhibits is less tolerable. 
There is no cheerfiul murmur, no busy bum, no babbling of human brooks; 
‘Dut rather one sustained, jariing, clanging, maddening “row.” The wn- 
happy musician, who is composing a motctt, or scoring an overture, in his 
tranquil parlour, and—it being summer time—has left his window open,’ 
has every cause to be enraged and exasperated by this persistent concourse * 
of discordant sounds, The raven himself would be hoarse were he to 
strive to croak down these hidcona noives. There ia a little girl apringing 
her rattle; a needy knifegrinder plying his wheel and whistling mean-~ 
while;  beggar-woman with a aqualling bantling, excruciatingly awad- 
dled, yelping out the ballad of the Ladies’ Kull ;* a pretty young milk- 
woman, with her open milk-pail on her head—not yoked with a brace of 
cana, 96 in our time—who is giving “milk O!” with all the strength of 
her robust lungs; @ dustman pawes bawling with his cart ; a small-coal 
man utters his lugubrious chant; a vendor of fish vaunts tho freshness and 
sucenlence of his wares; @ child, accoutred in all the absurdity of the 
reigning mode, and who might be twin-brother to the overdremsed little 
urehin in Noon, is thwacking the parchment of a toy drum; from the 
chimney-top of s neighbouring house a sweep, having completed hia task, 
gives utterance to his jédil, implying the crowning of the work hy the 
end; it is the king's birthday, or some other national fete, and while the 
banner flaunts from the steeple, the joy-bells are vociferonaly ding-donging 
forth; and an additional contribution is made to this ear-pieroing din hy 








‘e ye ee Bali waa the harmonic predecessor of the “ Unfortunate Miss 
railey.? 
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the viaanity of a whitesmith, ene “ Jobn Long, Pewterer,” whose youncy- 
men are doubtlew hammenng away with mught and main. One 1s puzsied 
to imagine what new phase of noise could have been devised by Hogath 
to complete this atioctous antcmarre He might have had, perhaps, 
a wodding-party next door to the musicians, and the matrowbones and 
clcavers outside congratulating the ncwly wedded conple with rough mune * 
The paruh bc wle might have been bulk wing ont an “Ob yey!” relative 
to purses stolen or pug-dog strayed, a schoolmaster might have been 
thashing 1 boy af an open window, or + butcher ringing the nose ef a 
pig in some outhouse close by I see, he xcvcr, that William, disregarding 
tor once the propricties of tumc, hos «hctcted two members of the feline 
famuly sigorously calcrwauling on the tiles §=Obvcrve that the musician 1 
and to be “enraged, yet his we takes no fori more azgresave than 13 
menafested by stopying his ears, clenching hus fists, aud making = wry face 
at his tormentors If the disturbance continuts le my probably take a 
futher acvenge by wmipping lus viola strmgs, breaking Ne bow, or 
amashing one of the keys of his harpachoid, but were the scene to 
have taken place m 1560, mstcad of 31740! I tremble to think of tho 
exemplary vengeance which would be taken by the enraged musician on 
the miscreants who had done this vielence to lus tympanum = Th 

needy knifegiinder would, for a certamty, be hauled before Justice Old- 

muxon, and put in the stucks for a vagrant; Bridewell would be the doom 
of the pretty milk woman, and the birch or bread and water the fate ct 
the httle boy with hs drum, and the little girl with her rattle Rigorous 
Acts of Parliament would be invoked agunst the dustman and the m- 
dustrial who sells mall cod, the cats would be «nt to the pieman, 
aud the chimney-swiep ccmpelled to carry the penal and sable fasces of 
Ramonage , “John Long, Pewterer, would be indicted a» a musance, and 
the ballad-singe: ond hautboy-playe: be sent tor seven days to the House 
of Correction Oh} for a wcck ef despotism to put down itinerant mus- 
cians and street noises , and should we requue a fortnight of the despotiam, 
I wonder, if the neeh were granted to our deanes” 

‘The Entaged Musitan 19 statcd to be « portrait of Handel There a 
nothing to prove the awcrtion Ile ccuntcnince does not at all resemble 
that of the immortal composer of the A/essrth, and it we are to take the 
Harmonious Blachamith a» a test of the pone: of cndurance of extraneons 
rounds posseamd by George Frederxh Handel, he would moro probably 
have extracted sometlung melodious fiom the odd charwars going on 
before his window, than have becu driven to rage thereby 

Not to be passed over in mention of thes one-act dramas, such as 


* The Manowbones and Cleayera Societies Books for the path of St George's, 
Hanore: hquaie, aio atill extant and m the ono year, 1745, their eannngs reach the 
amqunt of obO!, all gen um guiness by the anstomay patromzing that Temple of 
Hyman ‘The giatuity became at last o perfect black mail, and the mterferense of the 
law became at last necessary to put n atop to an orgemned extortion 
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the Strolling Actressce, Southwark Fair, the Distressed Poet, the Enraged 
Musician, &c. &c., ia the oddly humorous picture called Taste in High Lass. 
jem ie 











ott 
It was painted by Hogarth as a commixsion from a wealthy and eccentric 
lady residing at Kensington—a Miss Edwarda,—who, having been sharply 
satirized in socicty for her own personal oddities, took a sufficiently 
original vengeance, in commanding Hogarth to perpetuate with his 
pencil the preposterous absurdities of the dross worn by the most exalted 
society of hér time. There never has been, surely, before or since, a 
more ludicrous beau than the exquisite who is in raptures with the fine 
lady in the sack, over the diminutive cup and saucer they have just picked 
up atasale. Admire his crossbarred coat, his prodigious queue, his cuffs, 
his ruffles, the lady's muff he carries. The beau is said to be intended 
for my Lord Portmore, in the dreea he wore at the birthday drawing- 
room in 1742. We have scen the magnificent accoutrements of Tom 
Rakewell, when, bound for St. James's on a birthday, he was dragged® by 





© Threo feliown called Due), Morice, and Laue, were the must notorious catch- 
poles, bailiff, or sheriffi* officers in 1730-40. ‘Tho builiffs were Christians aftor a 
sort; the Jews, who-were as yct not legally tolerated in England, could not officiate 
‘even ag the lowest myrmidona of the law; and it waa not wun! Inte in George ITE."s 
time that the Isractites took to executing ca ea's and fi fo’s. Still the vocation 
of bailiff was, and had been for @ kmg timo, deemed infaraous by the English people, 
and Dutchmen, and Flemings were often employed to do the shoulder-tapping branch 
of business, Perhaps Messrs, Morice and Hague were of Low Country extraction, 
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unkind buliffs from hus sedan-chur. We read in Walpole's kttera 
with what soliutude the vntnoso Horace was possessed lest the buth- 
day clothes which he Ind ordurcd of 9 tatlor in Paris should fal lim 
mm hus need §=They hid becn bespohen a month, and he has heard 
nothing of them, he tells one of his correspondents, plamntively; but 
uone of those ents of atte, gorgeons, radiant as they may have 
becn, conld have equalled in tianscendency the gila “fall fig” of 
my Lord Portmore The fashionable lidy 15 equally ineffable m her 
misy Her younger comprnion 1s exquisitely diesscd, the Lack boy— 
designed, it 18 1eported, for the celcbrated Ignvtius Sancho in hus sable 
youth—is an oriental dandy of the fist water, and the very monkey who 
1a reading the list of purchases made at the auction of articles of vertu, 15 
attned in the haught of the fshion Aput fiom this pictme beng ad- 
murably diawn and composed, and sparkling with very genwne humour— 
aput from its contuning a very stinging satire on the extravagance of 
fasluon in 1742, 1619 2emuhablc 28 a porgnant bailesque and Jampoon on 
ow own crinoline mama of 1855 60 Just look at the monstrous hoops 
worn by the two ladies That of the elder one 14 half conecaled by her 
‘Dnocaded sack, but the flagrincy of the younger lady’s panter 18 patcnt 
and palpable to the mkcd cye She is chucking the litle black boy 
under the chin Hogirth has, as usm, aymbohzed a portion of his 
meaning im pictures on the will There arc pindants to these pictures 
of “ Taste,” an portraits of cclcbiated mule ballt dancers of the Italian 
theatre This yictue was, as I have remarked, pamted eapesly for 
Mis Edwuds Jither she or Hogarth would never consent to an 
engraying being takcn fiom it, and at wis not until after his death that 
at was engraved—rathcr anfily and cloudily —in stipple or toile douce 

All these things were executed im the “ shadow of the Forty-five "a= 
im the ycars ummediately preceding the gicat Jacobite outbreak in Scot- 
lend, which ended m the defc it at Culloden, the flight of Charles Edward, 
and defiat of the rec! Jords on Tower Hill To the Forty-fivo—ats mo- 
logue, its di ima, and 1's epdogue,-—belong Mogarth s mastct-worhs of the 
Meariage w la Mode, the March to Finchley, and the patiut of Lod 
Lorat, and ot those I must ticat, «ven on the thieshold of the scene fiom 
which I must soon dk part altogether 
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‘Tuc massacre of many thousands of Maronite Christians by the Druses of 
the Lebanon, acoumpanicd with thove atrocitios which Oriental oruelty 
revels in, is the result of one of those outburts of fanatical fury which have 
too often stained with blood the mountains and plains of Syria, It is not 
the purpose of the writer of these pages to dilate upon the horrora of this 
frightful daughter, or expatiate on the miserice of the fugitive women and 
children, but to give aome account of the tribes of the Lebanon, expocially 
tho Druses; and also to throw some light upon tho causes of the massacre. 

Lebanon or Libanus—signifying white, from its snow (the Arabs call 
milk and curds leban to this day)—is the most elevated mountain chain 
in Syria, celebrated in ull ages for its cedoin, which furninhed wood for 
Selomon’s Temple. The cedar has failed nearly from the land, but the 
fir-tree is yet a refuge for the stork. Lebanon is tho nucleus of all the 
mountain ranges which from the north, south, and east, converge towards 
this point, and it overtops them all. ‘This configuration of the mountain 
ridges, an 1 tbe supetior altitude of Lebauon, ore particularly striking to 
travellers approaching cither from the Mediterianean in tho weat, or the 
desert in the east. The appearance prevented is that ofa clouded ridgo 
etretching from north to south as far as the eye can see, the central 
mumntmita of which are capped with clouds or tipped with mow. The 
altitudo of Lebanon is so great that it appears from the combined 
reports of travellers to have snow on ita highest mountaina all the year 
round. Volney states that it thus remained towards the north-east, 
where it is sheltered from the #en-winds and the rays of the sun, Maun- 
drell found that part which he crossed (and which was by no means the 
most elevated) covered with snow in May; and Dr. E. D. Clarke in the 
month of July saw some of the eastern summita of Lebanon and Anti- 
Libanus, near Damascus, “covered with snow,” not lying in patches, as 
is common in the summer season with mountains which bordor on the line 
of perpetual congelahon, yet do not quite reach it; but with that perfict, 
white, smooth, and velvet-like sw face which snow only exhibits when very 
decp. This is a very stuking spectacle, In such a climate, the traveller, 
secking protection from @ burning aun like a firmument of fire, is tauta- 
lized by the phenomenon of the mirage. At the time these observations 
were made, the thermometer stod, on an elevated situation near the 
Kea of Tiberina, at 1024 deg. Fahrenheit in the shade. 

No country in the world—not even excepting Switzerland —is more rich 
in the salilime and the pictmesque than the Lchanon. As the traveller 
mounta higher and ligher, the scone opens out a new and magnificent 
prospect. Ever and anon Druse fumilies or Mavonites are cen travelling 
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downwerds towards the Beyrout markets, carrying with them the rich 
of the soil: the huge logs of timber which obstruct the moun- 
twinous ascent give rise to many unchristisn exclamations. Here and 
there aleo are Drnso ladies with the preposterous horn on their heeds, 
worn sideways, and which reminds one of the horn of the rhinoceres: 
indeed, if a Druse lady were spitefully inclined to charge one ram- 
the aemult might prove dangerous, When, after hours of tol, the highest 
summit is attained, then indeed the prospect is eublime. Far as the eye 
can reach are seen the silvery, calm waters of the Mediterranean, only , 
undulating in little blue ourves here and there where some stray zephyr 
tuftes the surface. Farther, under the crimson sky of Axia Minor, regs 
qeel-looking Taarus, always crowned with snow. Nearer ja one vat 
extent of vogetation—plains of emerald with clusters of fig-trees and wide- 
spreading spricote, and a dense profusiun of mulberry-trees. The ascent 
from the celebrated codais is amidst perpetual sows; but once ac- 
complished, we gaze upon a grand panorama, the soene of great events 
during centurios of past lustory. Down those rugged declivities tho 
myriads of Sennacherib rushed in tumnltuons array, flushed with spoil 
and victory, Through that defile wout the Grecian phalanx laden with 
the spoils of Iasns, and exulting in the promised spoils of Tyre. Through 
thee passes the Crusader chiefs led their deluded hosts; and up them 
soon may clamber the Zounves and Chasseurs of France, to revenge tho 
Wloodshed of Christians. Stout Buitish arms and hearts, and cordial Britinh 
sympathy, are there alac. 

Druses are raid to have derived their name fiom Drusi, who was 
pomnibly a tailor, or 6 trozee, as they are now called; many Eastern sur~ 
manes finding their origin in the oecupation or calling of the founder of the 
fynily. This personage lived in the cleventh century, and pear sheets the 
divinity of Hakim, « Caliph, whore reign was Jong, and 
iniquitous, but who is adored as a god by the Druses, and looked to aa 
their fature deliverer. Like the Jews, they are expecting a Messiah, who 
is to be this ssid Hakim the Second, and whose advent will be from China, 
through India, Beloochistan, Persia, and over Central Axia, They are alan 
ssid to worahip « calf, in remembrance both of the Egyptian god Apis, and 
of the golden eslf worshipped by tie Israelites; but they conceal the rites 
of their religion. This tribe, which was powerful in the last century, wae 
decimated sixty years ago, by the celebrated Emir Beghir, a gress prinoe 
among the Maronites, but an unchristisn man, The embers of thas tong 
slumbering feud have now, by some underhand means, been fanned inte: 
a flame again, 

‘The Druses are divided into two clames, tho Okols and the Jakalnwop 
the leaned and the unlearned. To the Okals are entrusted all allie 


tories belonging to that sect. They se sumtin the pesoenapin, 
between contending parties, and ge-betweens in negétiations for rontilage, , 
oa the baying and selling; and they arf, 40 0 mina bold and ventetin 
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some soldiers, always in the van in the battle-ficld. In former days, 
this Emir Beghir was wont to invest the most learned of the Okels 
with a cloak of houour, conferring on him the title of Sheik of the 
Okala. The Okals wore presumed to practise the most strict morality, 
and their conduct was generally exemplary. They practised the most 
rigid aclf-denial; nome devoting themselves to celibacy, others turning 
anchorites, and retiring to secluded Holowas or Aemulages, where, despite 
the severe cold experienced in wintcr, 2 mat was their bed, a stone their 
pillow, and a coarse woollen garb, girt round the waist with o leathern 
girdle, their only garment; an atom of dry bread, twice a day, being their 
only food. They assume the greatest humility, by returning courteously 
the salute of the poorest peasants; and they are held in the highest respect 
by all classes, unwillingly submitting their lLenda to receive the kisa of 
veneration. In thia respect their humility contrasta not unfavourably with 
the haughty bearing of the Christian pricats, who extort euch tokens of 
respect us their rights, The Zolowas inhabited by that sect of Okals 
devoted to perpetual celibacy are situated on the summits of somo of the 
Joftiest mountains, commanding noble and extensive views; they are sur- 
rounded in the immediate vicinity hy well-cultivated Innds, their own 
property, and the proceeds of which are devoted excl rsively to charity. 
Some of these Holowas arc dedicated to Job and others of the old prophets; 
and in one, ata place called Nehor, in the district of Shoof, there is a lamp 
kept burning night and day. 

Of the religion of these people little or nothing is known: indeed it 
isa mystery. ‘Those that have lived longest amongst them have not been 
able to obtain any entisfhctory infomnation on the subject. A Frenchman, 
who was originally in the household of Lady Hester Stanhope, and had, 
therefore, many means and opportunitics of intercourse with the Okals, 
was very near acquiring the scerct of the Druses’ creed. By long and 
friendly intercourse with one of the Okals, he at last succeeded in per~ 
suading him that he was a veritable disciple, thirsting aftcr s knowledge 
of the mysteries of Hakim, and the day and hour had been appointed 
when he should be initiated. The weather was unpropitious; but despite 
of wind and rain, bail and snow, the inquisitive Frenchman started off at 
midnight on foot, and traversed the mountain passes alone: weary, and 
‘wet, and nervous, he reached the indicated Holowa an hour or so before 
daybreak, when his spirita revived upon finding the old Oks! ready to 
receive him. His initiation into the deep mysteries of Druseism was 
about to commence, when the small oil lamp burning dimly, and the 
Okal’s cyesight being bad, he requested his disciple to snuff i¢ with a 
paix of eciesors; unhappily, in complying with this request, the French- 
man extinguished the light—a terrible omen, in the estimation of the 
Okal, who at once renounced all former promises, and for no considera- 
tion could be be induced to initiate the disappointed Frank. 

The Drnses meet every Thursday evening for devotional purposes at 
their Holowas, on which occasions, during the carlier part of the evening, 
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strangers, and even Europenns are admitted; the Koran is also rend, ona 
blind to any Mahomedan spy who may chance to be present: sweetments 
and dried figs arc ranged in saucers on the floor. But little or no atten- 
tion is paid to the readers, who are for the most part lounging upon the 
floor. Convermtion on every-day common topics never flags; and some 
walk about, while others are squatted upon the floor, and all keep chatting 
and laughing incessantly. With the luvely scenery around, the crimson 
tints of the actting sun reflected on the snow-capped hills, and the varied 
and pictureaqne costumes of tho different groupa, the scene constitutes 
a strange and striking tablenu. At a later hour of the evening the 
devotional business commences in carnest. The doors are suddenly closed; 
all strangers and Jakals ejected, and the Okals enter into the mysterio 
of their creed; guarding with Freemason-like precaution all avenues 
lending to the Holowas by sentries well armed and equipped. 

I¢ is most remarkable that amongst the Druses, and in a country like 
Syria, whero the generality of native Christian women are almost secluded 
from society and hhcld in the utmost contempt, the order of the Okals 
should be open to persons of both sexes: women as well oy men belonging 
to it. This is uo utterly at variance with the practices of all other Oriental 
people, including Christians and Jews, that it seems like some germ of 
past civilization till springing up amidst a ficld of rank suporstition and 
ignorance. Yet such is known to be a fact by those who have resided 
longest amongst them, and whose position and character are a guarantee 
as to the truthfulness of the statement. At the Okal meetings the public 
and private characters of individuals are frecly commented upon ; indeed 
they form o kind of Druse senate for concerting and arranging all thinga 
Fequisite for the general weal of the clan. 

Vory strict and very rigid are the laws of initiation to Okalahip. It 
ia indispensable as a first step, that the aspirants should leave off all dis- 
plsy in apparel, and henceforward be clad only in the roughost material, 
‘They must entirely, and for ever, abandon the use of wines, spirits, and 
tobacco: the latter a vory severe self-denial to 2 people, who, almost from 
their infancy, are addicted to a free use of the aromatic weed from Latachin 
—the famous Abou-Reah, the fathor of essences from Gibili, They must 
‘undergo a probation of two years (similar to deacons in the church), during 
which interval their behaviour is narrowly watched, to sce that they are 
posscsscd of firmness and perseverance, und that their moral conduct is 
irreprehensible, During this period they arc inculoated with a profound 
sense of the immense importance of secrecy in connection with the order. 
In Oriental metaphor, an Okal will exclaim, whilst presenting one of them 
with a fg, “This ia religion, not a fig ;” signifying thereby, that as the 
frnit once swallowed wil! never come to light sgain, so they that accept 
and imbibe Druse secrets, must never suffer them to appear before men, 
but faithfully conceal them in the recesses of the heart, and tressure them 
asa gom of priceless value. If at the expiration of the term of probation 
the Jaknls have satisfied the consciences of those who heve scrutinised 
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their every action, and secretly dodged their footsteps, they are then per- 
mitted to attend the Holowas, and remain during the earlier portion of 
the service. They obtain, however, but & faint notion of what they hava 
yet to learn. On the second year, the men assume the white turban, as 
the emblem of faith and purity. And so, by degrecs—“ shus, shua," as 
the Arabs say-—~by little and little, according to the zeal displayed and the 
deportment of the Jakal, he is ultimately metamorphosed into the Okal. 

‘The habitations of the Sheiks of the Lebanon consist of large masues of 
buildings, erected upon a somewhat similar principle to the modal lodging- 
houses in London, and with an eye to mutusl security, comfort, and 
proteation. They are, in short, ranges of barracks, wherein eaoh Sheik 
ocoupies two or more apartments according to his means, and he dwells 
there with his wife aud family. Happily for themselves they are a people 
wholly unacquainted with the European luxury of suites of elegantly 
furnished apartmenta. The boudoir of the Shoik’s wife is the family 
sleeping apartment; where, in the absence of anything more elegant, a 
pile of mattresses and pillows (which will be spread out upon the floor 
to aleep on at night) serve as a substitute for more costly divans or chaira. 
The Sheik himeelf holds his morning lovée out in the open gourtyard 
opposite his house in fine weather ; and in winter, with the single salle 
de reception, where the visitors congregate round @ brasier of burning 
charcoal, looking like so many witches round a mystic incense pot, and 
Giscumsing more tobasco-smoke than anything else. Opposite to theso 
dwellings are their respective Meidans or “lunges” for horve exercise, where 
the very favourite game of the djereed is practised. To the gateway, in 
summer, as in the days of Job and David, resoit the great, the wealthy, 
and the indolent, accompanied by their male children; for these are a 
glory and a pride in their cyca, and blessed is that man aupponed to be, 
even to this day, who has his quiver full of them. Amongst a people 
that are continually at feud with their neighbous, or with aggressors 
from the plains, every additional arm that can wield a weapon, offensive 
or defensive, is, a5 a matter of course, an acquisition ; whereas a poor gixi 
is more likely to prove an encumbrance and « source of anxiety, rather 
than @ solace or comfort in times of trouble. This haa been nadly 
illustrated during the racent maseseres, for the assossins roads a point 
of destroying every male adult and infant while the women wore left to 
perish by starvation. 

Jeunging in their gateways, the Sheiks acoost every pamer-by, their 
conversation being chiefly limited to sgriculturel matters; for both Druses 
and Maronites are, strictly speaking, an agricultural people and hewere of 
timber, though they cartainly have uot yet beaten their swords into 
ploughskares, Hesembling as thoy do, in some respecta, the Highlanders 
of Seotland, with their cleas and mountain homes, it is not very singular, 
that they themasives should be imbued with notiona that the Beotoh are 
myntioally welated to them, and profess the same secret faith, Another 
curious fact that it is wall to bear in mind, is the unchecked disgust and 
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hortor the Druses displayed on hearing of the atrocities committed by the 
Indian sepoys: one chieftain even want so fur as to volunteer his servicvs 
to help in quelling the rebellion; yet to these people are attributed crimes 
equally revolting. When casual European travellers stumble across them, 
their conversation takes s wider range, aud the new-comer ia nearly 
queationed to death by the more enquiring and enlightened Sheiks. The 
Druses have a decided preference for the British, and openly express their 
gratitude; many of them having been in former times saved from exile 
and death through British agency. 

The incomes of the Sheiks vary from 804, to 8001. per annum. One 
amongst them, however, the Sheik Seid Jumblat (whore name has been 80 
often before the public lately, as haviug sheltered at his own and his 
sister's house, many of the refugees) posscases a princely revenue for these 
people; having an income of nearly 3,500/. per annum from the produce 
of fertile lands and plantations. Some of the Sheiks are, however, 
deeply involved ; but their pride and love of display makes them willingly 
eatelfice even the common necesaarics of life to keep up external appear- 
ances of ahow and wealth. They would rather subsist on dry bread and 
onions, than give up their much-loved mares; and yet, as is sometimen 
the case with ridiculous pride, they are constrained to stoop to the igno- 
minious necessity of having a partner to defray the expense, who par- 
ticipates turn by turn in the luxury of a gallop, or share of the profits, 
when any foal or Gilly is put up to the hammer. The Druse Shoiks are 
noted for their reed of horses, to the rearing and training of which they 
devote great skill and pains; and they treut them with tho utmost kind- 
ness and consideration. They use little of the whip, and leas of the spur; 
and néver gogd their ateeds to vain exertion, nor unnecessarily expose 
them to damp or cold. Indeed, they are essentially a horse-loving people; 
aud of wll the mauly games in which cavalers delight, none surpasses the 
Meidan. 

‘The Meidan fs usually opposite to the entrances to these Sheiks’ 
houses; and few things can present a more pitturesque or striking tableau 
than the gathering of these mountain chiefs and their followers. The 
sublime mountain scenery around; the snow-capped hills gleaming with 
gold and scarlet in the mun’s bright reya; the purple end orimeon hues of 
the firmament fiecked with silvery clouds; the azure tint of the distant 
mountains contrasting with the deep brown huc of the nearer hilla, and 
the emerald carpet spread over tho Meidan by the ever bountiful hand of 
natare—all these combined form a beantiful picture; which is rendered 
more brilliant and animated by the groups of richly-dremed hersemen, 
and miperbly caparisoned steeds—the handsomest of men and the noblest 
of ateeds—-curvetting and prancing to and fro in the pride of streugth 
and health and the full enjoyment of the exhilarating breeze, which is 
cooled by the’ snow and rendered fragrant with the scents of the wild 
shrubs and fowers. All these combined render the acene, as represented 
ih the engraving, a magiificent and apitit-stirring speotacle, 
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The Sheiks and their principal attendants who intend to take part 
in the aports congregate here at an early hour ; and though the sight ina 
commen onc to tho natives, it invariably attracts crowds of spectators. 
The horses are put into the requisite paces to get them into good breath, 
the 1iders poising their djerceds and practising the fling of the arm, to 
preparo for the contest. After about a quarter of an hour's practice, 
ihe horsemen divide into two parties, stationing thomsclves at opponite 
extremities of the Meidan, about a dozen opponents on either side 
being on tho ficld, and the sport of the day commences. The djerecd 
is a long atick about on inch in diameter, and a yard and o half in 
length, but blunt and round at both ends, Armed with this, and skilfully 
poising it in his hand, the Sheik himslf is not more impatient for the 
commencement of the game than is the fiery steed he bestrides, wlo paws 
the earth, and enifls the air with diluted nostrila, Suddenly there rides 
forth from the ranks a challenger, who Ieans slightly backwards in hin 
paddle, hia right arm carried below his waist, grasping the djerecd in the 
centre and with the clasped fingers uppermost. After traversing about 
two-thirds of the Meidan he abruptly whecls his horse to the left, without 
sensibly checking its speed, and in the act of wheeling throws the djereed 
with his full foro at the opponent he has selected, and immediately after- 
wards putting his horse to its utmost specd, gallops back to his own party, 
pursued by some oiler opponent. The djerecd thus delivered, derives 
additional impetus from the swift curve made by the horse in wheeling 
abruptly round, and it cuts through the air with a whiff like that of a shot. 
The pursuing horseman from the opposite side in his turn aims at the 
fugitive, and the greatest agility and skill are displayed Ly the retreat- 
ing parties, who avoid the blows aimed at them, by feats of dexterity 
that would do credit to any acrohat; hanging over by the horse's neck, 
and dodging from one side to the other, so that sometimes nothing more 
than the rider’s foot presents itself to his opponent. Sometimes the 
pursued will suddenly wheel round, and, with consummate address, acize 
the djereed by the left hand in tho full velocity of its flight. Soon the 
mélée becomes gencral, and presents a most exciting spectacle to those not 
actively engaged iu it. Men on fot find ample and fatiguing occupation 
in supplying the riders with djerceds. 

In this game of the Meidan severe and dangerous blows are sometimes 
exchanged ; the combatants get angry, and throwing away their djereede, 
draw their swords, and fall to fighting in earnest. On such occasions, 
however, prompt inteiference prevents bloodshed. After about three 
hours, both dorses and men are faiily knocked up, and obliged to re- 
Unquish the sport. There are many anccdotes of the strength and dexterity 
of their celebrated djereed-throwers. One, named Sheik Hottar Amul, is 
said to have senta djereed through a two-inch deal board. His father was 
the best horseman in all Syria, and it is tuld of him, that on one occasion, 
being present at a Meidan at Grund Cairo, Muhomet Ali bantered him 
about a certain favourite black eunuch, of enormous strength, who was 
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the champion of the Meidan, and challenged him to enter the lista with the 
negro. The Sheik accepted the challenge, stipulating, however, that he 
should not be held responsible for any consequences; and then riding 
boldly into the affray, afler a {vw harmless pasxes that were skilfully perried, 
ho delivered his djereed with such force at the retreating eunuch, that it 
entered his back between the shoulders and came ont at his breast. 
There is rarcly a Mcidan without some wound or other being inflicted, 
and the horses are oftentimes greater anfferers than the men; a riderless 
and half frantic stecd hes been sccn tearing across the Meidan with a 
djereed sticking up from its haunches like a signal staff, 

Possibly the present intervention in Syria may throw some light on 
tho mysteries of the Druses; meanwhile, there ia one singular cireum- 
stance which may in some measure account for the aanguinary outbreak 
in the Lebanon. As Pagans snd Mahomedans in India were deeply 
imbued with the notion that the Biitish raj was drawing to a close, 
Decause the hundred years of their prophecy had been accomplished; 
Fo the Druses, looking for Hakim’s advent, may have carefully registered 
the dater, and watched the progress of warfare from China in 1840 through 
Scinde, Beloochistan, Persia, and India, also the massacres at Jedda and 
Crote--and like the lotus leaf and the clupattics of India—regarded theso 
ng signs of the time being at hand when they and their creed were 
be paramount. Nor is there any lack of forcign spics or Jesuitical 
influence about them to lure them into snares and incite turmoils, Yet 
be it borne in mind, it waa these very Drusca, that afforded an inviolable 
annctuary to the British Coneul-General of Aleppo, and all the Protestant 
merchants of that town and from other parts of Syria, who fled thither 
at the commencement of the present century during the war with France, 
and when the Turks, taking advantage of the state of affairs, would 
have persecuted them cruelly. 

The Maronites may bo characterized as the lowland tribes of the 
Lebanon, and are addicted to peaceful pursuits rather than to warlike 
exercises, They chiefly employ themselves in rearing silkworma, the 
produce of which is sold to the European proprietors of the silk factories 
in the country, most of whom are French. ‘Bho Maronites are also 
skilful and industrious cultivators of the soil; producing a great quantity 
cf wine, and supplying the Beyrout maket with fruit and vegetables 
An regards their religious tenets, tho Maronites originally belonged 
to the Greck Church; but since the reign of Louis XIV., the in- 
fluence of French cinisaaties of the Roman Catholic faith has induced 
gieut numbers of them to conform to the creed of the Latin Church, 
though they will not directly acknowledge Papal supremacy. They trace 
their name to the ancient anchoiite Maron; a misanthrope who seems, 
like Simon Zelotus, to have perverted the principles of Christisnity. 
Even belore they professed the Roman Catholic faith the Maronites 
fraternized with the wairiows of the first Crneade, and guided them 
to Jcruralem. Sub-equently, acomding t the Catholic traditions of 
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the Lebanon, they fought under the Chriatian banners during the wars 
of the Cross. They are a valiant and vigorous race, and before these 
massacres their numbers wers estimated at 250,000 soula. ‘Their prin- 
cipal prelate takea the title of Patriarch of Antioch. What is almost 
proof positive of the existence of this rect at the time of the Crum#des, 
is the curions fact that many of the fumilies have retained European 
appellations—a circumstance which tends to the belicf that some of the 
Franks in the times of the Crusaders, inust have settled down on Leba- 
non, Indeed, the Maronites have been termed the “ French of the East,” 
hy faith, reminiscences, and predilection. If they are not so, it is not for 
the want of priestly craft, and influence, and bribes. They are much 
attached to the country of St. Lonis, end they porecss as glorious relies, 
two letters of protection: one fiom Lonis XIV., the other from the 
Emperor and moet Christian King Louis XV. in tho Lebanon the 
Maronites lived in security, and that district being cloned ayuinst the 
Turks, it waa an inviolable sanctuary. Many of them resided in the moat 
fertile district of the Kesrowan—where 40,000 Christians are said to be 
now beleaguered by the rnfflanly hordes of Bedouins and Motuallia, 

‘The religious feu that har so Joug existed Letween these moun- 
tain tribes has been fomented by the intrigues of foreign agonta, who, 
with more zeal than diserction, seck to extund tho influence of their 
respeotive governments by fontering the prejudices of thosc parties whom 
they desire to gain over to thoir schemes. Thus the Maronitcs, who ure no 
Jess fanatical than the Drnses, arc actud upon, thoae who belong to the Latin 
Church by Jesuits, aud those of the Greek Church by Greeka ; religious 
bigotry is inflamed, and intolerance roused to n pitch of personal enmity ; 
while the Turks, on their side, lose no opportunity of exacerbating the 
astern and relentless Drusca, aud secretly exult in the dissensions of tribes 
who are almost equally objects of their aversion. Fur the Drasce—though 
outwardly professing the faith of Mahomet, are not true Muasulmans, but 
devout delicvers in their own mysterious crecd—hute the Turks with a 
hatred as deadly as that of the Turke towards Christians. The soldiers of 
the Sultan, consisting of the very drega of the people, ill-fed, worse clad, 
seldom paid, and commanded, for the mont part, by indolent and incapable 
officers, no less barbarous and bigoted than their men, are well pleased 
to look on at the slaughter of the ‘ Christian dogs ;” and, eo far from 
interfering to prevent bloodshed, would only be too eager to join in tho 
sanguinary work, 

With such a complication of national and religious antipathies, and 
political and local antagonism, influencing barbarous and warlike tribea 
whone passions and prejudices are violent in proportion to their ignorance, 
the atrocities recently committed by the Drusca, horrible as they are, do 
not appear so surprising; indeed, it is wonderful that the peace should 
have been preserved so long, under such a state of things. 

Tt bas been insinuated by some foreign journuls that the evils existing 
in Syria have arisen from the expulsion of the Egyptians by the British ; 
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and doubtless European intercata were more respected when Syria was 
governed by Ibrahim Pasha, who ruled with the sword. But, ignorant 
and bigoted, he emulated the ferocity of Mahomet Ali, without pouscee- 
ing either the sagacity or shrewdness of that redoubtable ruler, and his 
memory is excorated by the natives, who still spit upon the ground when 
he ia named, An anecdote or two will best illustrate his character. 
On one occasion Ibrahim Pusha caused @ soldier to be ripped up, on 
the complaint of a poor milk-woman that he had drunk all ber milk and 
refused to pny for it: and the skilful, bnt unhappy engineer who erected 
the once magnificent barracks at Antioch by contract, was rewarded by 
being decapitated on the old bridge that spans the Orontes between 
Seleucia and Antioch, 

Whether, as is hoped, the government of the Sultan will be powerful 
enough to keop peace in Syria, is doubtful. The vigorous measures 
adopted by Fuad Pasha, coupled with the gratifying fact that the massacre 
has ccased, and the truce—for it is nothing :nore—agreed to by the 
inimloal tribes, may, for a time, produce an outward semblance of tran- 
quillity; but the intervention of Kuropean powers would be a much surer 
guarantee of peace, if political encroachments were not contemplated, and 
the mppression of internecine warfare and civil broils were alone aimed. 
at, But, unhappily, there are mooy inducements to make “ politival 
capital” out of local feuds, for the ait’ tacement of sobetnes of territorial 
acquisition. If the intervention of other powers were aa free from sinister 
motives and secret aims of aggrandizement, a4 that of Fugland, and the 
religious tenets of the respective tribes were respected, no attempts at 
provelytinn being made, peace might be preserved in the Lebanon, and 
the Druses and Maronites might dwell tranguilly, if not in harmony, 
under their vines and fig-trees, amoking the pipe of repose. 

Of all tho European powery, the influence of the English would be the 
most acceptable, and the most efficacious; fur British power is respected 
‘bocause its exercise has always been free from that intermeddling snd 
proselytizing spirit, which aa caused tho interference of other powers to 
to be regarded with distrust and aversion. So strong ia the general feeling 
of the Syrians in the disinterestedness of the British Government, that if 
we had had a resident consul in Lcbanon—an English gentleman, firm yet 
concilisting, acquainted with the chavacter of the people and cateemed by 
them—it ia probable that tho massacre might have been prevented. In 
corroboration of this opinion, it may be atated that in Aleppo, which ia a hot- 
bed of fanaticiam, the influence of the British coneul, Mr. Skene, has been 
the means of keeping the peace ; indeed, so highly respectod is that gentle- 
man by the Bedouine, that though he is known to be a sincere Christian, 
he bas been made a Sheik by them. At Tripoli and Damascus, where ail 
the othor consulates were attacked, the British consuls were respected. 

As it is, however, the future of Syria is veiled by ominous clouds, which 
are as yet impenetrable. 
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TUNBRIDGE TOYS. 





woxpin whether those little silver pencil-cases with a moveuble 
almanack at the butt-end are atill fax onrite implements with boys, and 
whether pediars still hawk them nhout the country? Are there pedlora 
and hawkers still, or aie rnstics and childien grown too sharp to deal with 
them? Those pencil-cases, as far as my incmory serves me, were not of 
much use, The screw, upon which the moveable almanac turned, was 
constantly getting loose, ‘The 1 of the table would work from its moot- 
ings, under Tnesday or Wednesday, as the cae might be, and you would 
find, on examination, that Th. or W. was the 284 of the month (which 
‘wax absurd on the face of the thing), and in a word your cherished pencil- 
case an utterly unreliable timekeeper. Nor was this a matter of wonder. 
Conrider the position of a pencil-case in a boy's pocket. You had hard- 
bake in it; maibles, kept in your purse when the money was all gone; 
your mother’s purse knitted so fondly and supplied with u little bit of 
gold, long xince— prodigal little son !—acattered amongst the swine—I mean 
amongst brandy-balls, open tarts, threc-cornered puffs, and similar 
abominations, You had a top and string; a knife; a piece of cobbler's 
wax; two or three bullets; a Aittle Warbler; and 1, for my part, re~ 
member, for a considerable period, a brase-harrelled pocket-pietol (which 
would fire beautifally, fir with it I shot off a button from Batt Major's 
Uecket);-—with all these things, and ever eo many more, clinking and 
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rattling in your pockets, and your hands, of course, keeping them in per- 
petual movement, how could you expect your moveable almanac not to 
be twisted out of its placo now and again—your pencil-case to be bent— 
your liquorice water not to leak out of your bottle over the sobbier's wax, 
your bull's-eyes not to ram up the lock and barrel of your pistol, and #0 
forth. 


In the month of June, thirty-seven yenrs ago, I bought one of those 
pencil-cases from a boy whom I shall call Hawker, and who was in my 
form. Inhedead? Is he a millionnaire? Is he a bankrupt now? He 
‘was an immense screw at school, and I believe to this dey that the value 
of the thing for which I owed and eventually paid thres-and-sixpence, 
was in reality not one-and-nine. 

I certainly enjoyed the case at first a good deal, and amused myself 
with twiddling round the moveable calendar. But this pleasure wore off, 
The jewel, as I said, was not paid for, and Hawker, a large and violent 
‘boy, was exceedingly unpleasant as a creditor, His constant remark was, 
“ When are you going to pay me that three-and-sixpence? What eaks 
your relations must be! They come to see you. You go out to them on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and they never give you anything! Don't tell 
me, you little humbug!” and so forth. The truth is that my relations * 
were respectable; but my parents were making a tour in Scotiand; and 
may friends in London, whom I used to go and see, were most kind to me, 
certainly, but somehow never tipped me. That term, of May to August, 
1828, passed in agonies then, in consequence of my debt to Hawker. 
‘What was the pleasuro of a calendar pencil-case in comparison with the 
doubt and torture of mind oocasioned by the sense of the debt, and the con- 
stant reproach in that fellow's scowling eyes and gloomy, coarse remindera? 
How was I to pay off such a debt out of sixpence a week ? ludicrous! 
Why did not some one come to see me, and tip me? Ah! my dear 
air, if you have any little friends at school, go and see them, and do the 
natural thing by them. You won't miss the sovereign. You don't know 
what a blessing it will be to thom. Don’t fancy they are too old—-try 
‘em, And they will remember you, and bless you in fature days; and 
their gratitude shall accompany your dreary after life; and they shall 
meet you kindly when thanks for kindness are scant, © mercy! shall I 
ever forget that sovereign you gave me, Captain Bob? or the agonies of 
‘being in debt to Hawker? In that very term, a relation of mince was 
going to India. I actually was fetched from school in order to take 
leave of him. I am afraid I told Hawker of this circumstance. I own I 
speculated upon niy friend’s giving me = pound. A pound? Pooh! 
A relation going to India, and deeply affected at parting from his darling 
kinsman, might give five pounds to the dear fellow! . . . . There 
was Hawker when I came back—of course there he was, As he looked 
in my ocared, face, his turned livid with rage. He muttered curses, 
terrible from the lips of so young a bey. My relation, about tacross the 
‘oecan to fill s lucrative appointment, asked me with much interest about 
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Tay progress at achool, heard me construe a passage of Entropius, the plens- 
ing Latin work on which I was then engaged; gave me « God bless you, 
and sent me back to school ; upon my word of hononr, without so much 
os a half-crown! It is all very well, my dear sir, to say that boys oon- 
tract habits of expecting tips from their parents’ friends, that they become 
avaricious and so forth. Avaricious! fudge! Boys contract habite of 
tart and toffee eating, which they do not carry intoaftor life, On the oon- 
trary, I wish I did like‘em. What raptures of pleasure one could have now 
for five shillings, if one could but pick it off tho pastrycock’s tray! No. 
If you have any little friends at ethoul, out with your half-crowns, my 
friend, and impart to those little oues the little fleeting joys of their age. 

‘Well, then. At the beginning of Angust, 1828, Bartlemy-tide holi- 
days came, and I waa to go to my parents, who were at Tunbridge Wells. 
My place in the coach was taken by my tutors servante—Bolt-in-Tun, 
Fleet Street, seven o'clock in the morning, was the word. My tutor, the 
Rey. Edward P——, to whom I hereby present my best compliments, 
had s parting interview with me: gave me my littie account for my 
governor: the remaining part of the ooach-hire; five sbillings for my own 
expenses 5 and some five-and-twenty shillings on an old account which 

* had been overpaid, and was to be restored to my family. 

Away I ran and paid [awker his three-and-six. Ouf! what a weight 
it was off my mind! (He was a Norfolk boy, and used to go home from 
Mra.Nelson's Bell Inn, Aldgate—bnt that is not to the point.) The next 
morning, of course, we were an hour before the time. I and another boy 
abared a backney-coach ; two-and-six: porter for putting luggage on 
evach, threepence. I had no more money of my own left. Rasherwall, 
my companion, went into the Bolt-in-Tun coffee-room, aad had a good 
breakfast. I couldn't ; because, though I had fivc-and-twenty shillings of 
my parents’ money, I had none of my own, you see. 

I certainly intended to go without breakfast, and still remember how 
strongly I hed that resolution in my mind. But there was that hour to 
wait. A beautiful August morning—I am very hungry. There is 
Rasherwell “tucking” away in the coffec-room. I pace the street, ss 
sudly almost as if I had been coming to school, not going thence. I turn 
into a court by mere chance—I vow it was by mere chance--and there I 
nee # coffke-shop with « placard in the window, Coffes, Twopence. Round 
Of buttered toast, Twopence. And here am I hungry, penniless, with five- 
and-twenty shillings of my parenta’ money in my pocket. 

‘What would you have done? You sce I had had my money, and 
spent it in that pencil-oase affair. Tho five-and-twenty shillings were = 
trnst-—by me to be handed over. 

But then would my parents wish their only child to be actually with~ 
ont breakfast? Having this money, and being so hungry, 0 very 
hungry, mightn't I take ever so little? Mightn’t I at home eat ss much 
an I choas? 

‘Well, I went into the coffss-shop, and spent fuurpence. I remember 
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the taste of the coffee and toast to this day—s peculiar, muddy, not- 
eweet-enough, most fragrant coffte—~a rich, rancid, yet not-buttered- 
enough, delicious toast. The waiter had nothing. Atany rate, fourpence 
I know was the sum I spent. And, the hunger appeased, I got on the 
coach # guilty being. 

At the last stage,—what is its name? I have forgotten in seven-and- 
thirty yearsp—there is an inn with a little green and trees before it; and 
by the trees there is an open carringe. It is our carriage. Yes, there 
are Prince and Blucher, the horses ; and my parents in the carriage. Oh! 
how I had been counting the days until this one came! Oh! how happy 
had I been to sce them yesterday! But there was that fourpence. 
All the journey down, the toast had choked me, and the coffee poi- 
aoned mo, 

I was in such a state of remorse about the fourpence, that I forgot the 
maternal joy and carceves, the tender paternal voice. I pull out the 
twenty-four uhillings and cightpeuce with a trembling hand. 

“YJere’s your moncy," I gasp out, “which Mr. P- owes you, 
all but fourpence. I owed three-and-sixpence to Hawker ont of my 
morey for @ pencil-case, and I hed none left, and I took fourpence of 
yourr, and had some coffve at a shop.” 

I suppose I must have been choking whilst uttering this confession. 

“My dear boy,” anys the governor, “why didn't you go and breakfast 
at the hotel?” 

“TYe muat be starved,” says my mother. 

T had confused ; I had been a prodigal; I had been taken back to my 
parents’ arms again. It was not = very great crime aa yet, or a very long 
career of prodigality ; but don't we know that a boy who takes a pin 
which is not his own, will take a thousand pounds when occasion serves, 
bring his parents’ grey heads with sorrow to the grave, and carry hia 
own to the gallows? Witness the career of Dick Idle, upon whom our 
friend Mr. Sola has been discoursing. Dick only began by playing pitch- 
and-toss on a tombatone: playing fair, for what we know: and even for 
that ein he was promptly caned by the beadle. The bamboo was inef- 
fectual to cane that reprobute's bad courses out of him. ‘From pitch-and 
tons he proceeded to manslaughter if necessary: to highway robbery; to 
‘Tybum and the rope there. Ah! heaven be thanked, my parente’ heads 
are still above the grass, and mine still out of the noose. 

Au I look up from my desk, I see Tunbridge Wells Common and the 
rocks, the strange familiar place which I remember forty years ago. Boys 
saunter over the green with stumps and crickct-bats. Other boys gallop 
by on the riding- ‘shacks, I protest itis Cramp, Riding-Maater, as it 
used to be in the reign of George IV., and that Centaur Cramp must be at 
least a hundred years old. Yonder comes a footman with a bundle of 
novela from the library. Are they es good as our novels? Oh! how 
delightful they were! Shades of Valancour, awful ghost of Manfroni, how 

I ebudder st your sppearance! Sweet image of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
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how offen has this almost infantile hand tried to depict yeu in a Pelleh cmp 
paul richly embroidered tights! And as for Corinthian Tom ip Hight blue 
pantaloons and Hessians, and Jerry Hawthorn from the seuntry, osn all 
the fashion, can all the splendour of real life which these eyes hava subsc- 
quently beheld, can all the wit I have heard or read in Jater times, compare 
with your fashion, with your brilliency, with your delightfal grage, and 
sparkling vivacious rattle ? ory 

Who knows? They may have kept those very books at the library 
still—ai the well-remembered library on the Pantiles, where they salt that 
delightful, useful Tunbridge ware. I will go and see, I went my way to tho 
Pantiles, the queer little old-world Pantiles, where, a hundred years since, 
»o much good company came to take its pleasure. Ia it possible, that in the 
past century, gentlefolks of the first rank (as I read lately in a Lecture on 
Goorge I. in this Magazine) assembled here and entortained each other 
with gaming, dancing, fiddling, andiea? There are fiddlers, borpers, and 
trumpeters performing at this moment in a weak little old balcony, but 
where is the fine company? Where are the earls, duchesses, bishops, and 
magnificent embroidercd gamesters? A half-dozen of children and their 
nurses are listening to the musicians; an old lady or two in @ poke bonnet 
passes, and for the rest, J sce but an uninteresting population of native 
tradesmen, As far the library, its window is full of pictures of burly 
theologians, and thcir works, sermons, apologues, and so forth. Can I go 
in and ask the young ladies at the counter for Manfroni, or the One- 
Tanded Monk, and Iafe in London, or the Adventures of Corinthian Tom, 
Jeremiah Hawthorn, Esq., and their friend Bob Logic ?—sbsurd, 1 turn 
away abashed from the cascment—from the Pantiles—no longer Pantiles, 
but Parade. I stroll over the Common and eurvey the beautiful purple 
hills around, twinkling with « thousand bight villar, which have sprung 
(ap over this charming ground since fist I saw it. What an admirable 
wene of peace and plenty! What 2 dclicious air breathes over the heath, 
blows the cloud shadows across it, and murmurs throngh the fall-clad 
trees! Can tho world show a land fairer, 1icher, more cheerful? I nee a 
portion of it when I look up from the window at which J write, But fair 
ecene, green woods, bright terraces gleaming in sunrhine, and purple clouds 
ewollen with summer rain—nay, the very pages over which my head bends 
~—dimppear from before my eyes. They are looking backwards, back into 
forty ) ears off, into a dak room, into a little house hard by on the Com- 
mon here, in the Bartlemy-tide holidays. The parents have gone to 
town for two days: the Loure is all his own, his own and agrim old maid- 
servant's, and a little boy is seated at night in the Jonely drawing-room 
poring over Manfioni, or the One-Handed Monk, so frightened that, he 
scarcely dares to turn round. 
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N Twiss's amusing Life 
of Eldon, we read how, 
on the death of the Duke 
of Youk, the old chan- 
cellor became pousessed 
of ao lock of the defunct 
prince's har; and 0 
careful was he respect- 
ing the authenticity of 
the relic, that Besy 
Eldon his wife sate in 
the room with the young 
man from Hamlet's, who 
distributed the ringlet 
into eeparate locketr, 
which cach of the Eldou 
family afterwards wore, 
You know how, when 
George IV. came to 
Edinburgh, a better man 
than he went on board 
the royal yacht to wel~ 
come the king to his 
kingdom of Scotland, seized a goblet fiom which his majesty had just 
drank, vowed it should remain for ever as an heirloom in his family, 
clapped the precious glass in hia pocket, and sate down on it and broke 
it when he got home. Suppose the good sheriff's prize unbroken now 
Pee Bo, 10. wn 
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at Abbotsford, should we not smile with something hke pity as we beheld 
at? Suppose one of those lockets of the no-~Popery prince's hair offered 
for sale nt Christac’s, quot bras e duce summo snventes * how many pounds 
wou, ‘you find for the illustrious duke? Madame Tussand haa got King 
Gemge coronition 10bcs, 28 there wy man now alive who would kas 
the hem ~ that trumpery? He slecps smece thirty years da not any of 
you, who 1cmembcr him, wonder that you once respected and hnzza’d and 
adrnired him? 

To make : potrut of hm +t inst scemed a matter of small difficulty 
There 1a his coat, his stu, lus wig, Ina counten nce simpung under it 
with a slate and 1 piece cf clelh, T could vt this vay desk perform a 
recognizable hheness of him And yit iftcr 2 ding of him im scores 
of volumes, hunting him through old mygiines and newspapers, having 
him here at 1 nll, there at a publ dinna, there it 2108 and 80 forth, 
you find you hac nothwg—nctluing but a coit md wig md a mak 
snnhng below 1t—nothing but + cit sumuligum Ths sare and grand- 
anes were nun Onc hnows whit they were he what they would do 
mn givcn emcumsl neces that en ocewuen they Kught ind deme ined them 
selves hke tough good solduis = Phcy hid finds whom they hked 
according to then natures, cncmius whem thry hited fiercely, pasmons, 
and actions, and individu ahtacs of than «un = The sulcr king who came 
after Guorge Wisamm the Duke cf Look wis asin bg, burly, loud, 
jolly, cwsmg com igecus But thos Gcoim, what waa he? I look though 
all his hfi, and reccmize but a bow md 4gim Ttry md take bem to 
pieces, md find silk steckings, piddin,, siays 2 coat with frogs and o 
far colla, 1 stu and blue ribbon, + pocket hindkherchif prodigiously 
scented, onc of Jrucfitts best nutty brown wigs reoking with onl, 1 act 
of teeth and 1 huge black stocl, undezwarsico tts, morc underw arstcoata, 
and then nothing 1 knew of no wentumcat th it he evor distinctly uttered 
Documents arc published under Ins name, bnt peopl. wiote them—private 
letters, but prople spelt them He put a grett Groige P ot Gonrge R 
at the bottom of the pige and fmeied he hid wmitten the paper? some 
bookseller 4 clexh, some poor author, some man did the work , saw to the 
spelhng, cleancd up the dovenly sentences, and give the lax yandhn 
elipslop + sort of connstency He nrust have had an individuality: the 
dimeing-master whom hi cmulatcd, nay, surpoased—the wig-mikcr who 
curled his toupee for hun—the tatlor who cut his conta, hod that But, 
about George, onc can git af pothing actunt = =Lhat outside, [am certam, 
3s pid and tailor s work, there may be eomctiing bebsnd, but what? We 
cannot get at the charaete:, no doubt never shall ‘Will men of tho future 
have nothing better to do thm to wnswathc aud interpret that royal old 
mammy? Lown T once uted to think it would be good sport to pwc 
tum, Gjaten cn lnm, ind pull kom down Hut now I am ashamed to 
monnt end lay good dogs on, to summcn a full field, aud then to hant 
the poor game 

‘On tho 12th Angust, 1762, the foty-seventh anniversary of tho 
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gconminn of the House of Brunswick to the English throne, all the bells 
in Lonfon pesled in gratulation, and announced that an heir to George IDL 
was born. Five days afterwards the king was pleased to pxos letters 
Patent under the great seal, creating H.R.H. the Prince of Great Britain, 
Electoral Prince of Brunswick Liineburg, Duke of Cornwall and Rothaay, 
Earl of Carrick, Baran of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of 
Scotland, Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester. 

All the people at his birth thronged to sco this Ipvely child; and 
behind a gilt china-ascreen railing in St. James's Palace, in a cradle sur- 
mounted by the three princely ostrich feathers, the royal infant was laid 
to delight the cyes of the lieges. Among the earliest instances of homage 
paid to him, I read that “s curious Indian bow and arrows were pent to 
the prince from his father's faithful subjects in New York.” He was fond 
of playing with these toys: an old atatesman, orator, and wit of his grand~ 
father’s and great-grandfather’s time, never tired of his buninces, still 
cager in hia old age to bo well at court, uscd to play with the little prince, 
and pretend to fall down dead when the prince shot at him with his toy 
bow and arrows—and get up and fall down dead over and over again—to 
the increased delight of the child. So that he was flattered from hia 
cradle upwards; and before hia little feet could walk statesmen and 
courtiers were busy kissing them. 

There iaa pretty picture of the royal infant—a beautiful buxom child— 
asleep in his mother’s lap; who turns reand and holds a finger to her lip, 
as if she would bid the courtiers around respect the baby’s slumber. 
From that day until his deceax:, sixty-eight years after, I suppose there 
‘were more pictures taken of that personage than of any other human 
being who ever was born and died—in every kind of uniform and every 
possible court-dress—in Jong fair hair, with powder, with and without a pig- 
tail—in every conceivable cockcd-hat—in dragoon uniform—in Windsor 
unifornr—in a field-marshal’s clothea—in a Scotch kilt and tartans, with 
dirk and claymore (a stupendous figure)—in a frogged frock-coat with a 
far collar and tight breeches and silk stockings—in wigs of every colour, 
fair, brown, and black—in his famous coronation robes finally, with which 
perfarmance he was so much in love that he distributed copies of the 
picture to all the courts and British embassies in Europe, and to number- 
leas clubs, town-halla, and private friends, I remember as ® young man 
how almost every dining-room had his portrait. 

There is plenty of biographical tattle about the prince’s boyhood. It 
ia told with what astonishing rapidity he learned all languages, ancient 
and modern; how he rode besutifully, sang charmingly, and played 
clegantly on the violoncello. That he was bewntiful was patent to all eyes, 
He hed » high spirit; and once, when he had had a difference with hia 
father, burst into the royal closct and called out, “ Wilkes and liberty for 
ever! He was so clever, that he confounded hie very governors 
learning; and one of them, Lord Bruce, having made a false quantity in 
quoting Greek, She sieairabis young peinee Josently cxrrened Min. Lord 
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Bruce could not remain a governor after this humiliation; resigned his 
office, and, to soothe his feclings, was actually promoted te be an earl! 
Ie ia most wonderful reason for promoting 4 man that ever I heard. 
Lord & was made an carl for a blunder in prosody; and Nelson was 
made at ‘on for the victory of tho Nile. 

Lovers of long sums have added up the millions and millions which 
in the course of his brilliant existonce this single prince consumed. 
Besides his income of 50,000/., 70,000/., 100,0002., 120,0002. a-year, we 
read of three applications to parliament: debts to the amount of 160,000/., 
of 650,0001.; besides mysterious foreign loans, wheroof he pocketed the 
proceeds. What did he do for all this money? Why was he to have it? 
If he had been a mannficturing town, or a populous rural district, or an 
army of five thousand men, he would not bnve cost more. He, one aqli- 
tary stout man, who did not toil, nor spin, nor fight,—what had any 
mortal done that he should be pampered 50? 

In 1784, when he wus twenty-one ycara of age, Carlton Palace was 
given to him, and furnished by the nation with as much luxury as could 
be devised. His pockets were filled with money: be aaid it was not 
enough ; he flung it out of window ; he apent 10,0002. a-year for the coats 
on his back. The nation guve him more moncy, and more, and more. 
The sum is past counting. He was a prince, most lovely to look on, and 
christened Prince Florizel on his first appearance in the world. That ho 
was the handsomest prince in the whole world was agreed by men, and 
alas! by many women. 

Isuppose ho must have Leen very graccful. There are so many teatimo- 
nics to the charm of Lis manner, that we niust allow him great elegance 
and powers of fascination. Ife, and tho King of France'a brother, the 
Count d'Artois, 2 charming young prince who dauced deliciously on the 
tight-rope—a poor old tottering exiled king, who asked hospitality of 
King Goorge's successor, and lived awhile in the palace of Mary Stuart-— 
divided in their youth the title of firat gentleman of Europe. We in 
England of course gave thy prize to our gentleman. Until George's death 
the propriety of that award was scarce questioned or the doubters voted 
rebels and traitors. Only the other day I was reading in the reprint of 
the delightful Noetes of Christopher North. The health of THE KING 
is drank in large capitals by the loyal Scotsman. You would fancy him 
a hero, a sage, @ statesman, a pattern for kings and men. It was Walter 
Scott who had that accident with the broken glass I spoke of ancen. He 
was the king's Scottish champion, rallied all Scotland to him, made loyalty 
the fashion, and laid about him fiercely with his claymore upon ali tho 
prince's enemics. The Brunswicks had no such defenders as those two 
Jacobite commoners, old Sam Johnson the Lichfield chapman’s aon, and 
Wolter Scott, the Edinburgh lawyer's. 

Nature and circumstnace had done their utmost to prepare the prince 
for being spoiled: the drendful dulnces of papa’s court, its stupid amuse- 
ments, its dreary occupations, the maddening humdrum, the stifing 
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sobriety of ite routine, would have made a scapegrace of 1 much lem 
lively prince. All the big princes bolted from that castle of ennui where 
old King George sat, posting up his books and droning over his Handel ; 
and old Queen Charlotte over her snuff and her tambour-frame. Most of 
the sturdy, gallant sons settled down after sowing their wild cata, and 
‘became sober subjects of their father and brother—not ill liked by the 
nation, which pardons yonthful irregularities readily enough, for the sake 
of pluck, and unaffectedness, and good-humour. 

The boy is father of the man, Our prince aignalized his ontranco 
into the world by a feat worthy of his future life. He invented a new 
shoebuckle. It was an inch long and five inches broad. “It covered 
almost the whole instep, reaching down to the ground on either side of the 
foot." A sweet invention ! lovely and useful as the prince on whore foot 
iteparkled. At his first appearance at a court ball, we read that “his 
coat was pink silk, with white cuffs; his wnisteoat white silk, embroidered 
with various-coloured foil, and adorned with a profusion of French paste. 
And hia hat was ornamented with two rows of atecl beads, five thousand 
in number, with @ button and loop of the snme metal, and cocked in a 
new military style.” What a Florizel! Do these details seem trivial? 
They are the grave incidents of his life. Tis biographers say that when 
he commenced houwkeeping in that splendid new palace of his, the 
Princo of Wales had some windy projects of encouraging literature, 
science, and the arts; of having asemblics of literary characters; and 
societies for the encouragement of geography, astronomy, and botany. 
Astronomy, geography, and botany! Fiddlesticks: French ballet-dancers, 
French cooka, horse-jockeys, buffoonr, procurera, tailors, boxers, fencing- 
masters, china, jewel, and gimcrack merchants—these were his real com- 
panions, At firrt he made a pretence of having Burke and Pitt and 
Sheridan for his friends. But how could such men be serious before 
such an empty scapegrace as this lad? Fox might talk dice with him, 
and Bheridan wince; but what clae bad these men of genius in common 
with their tawdry young host of Carlton House? ‘That fribble the leader 
of auch mon aa Fox and Burke! That man’s opinions about the con- 
stitution, tho India Bill, justice to the Catholics—nabout any question 
graver then the button for a waistcoat or the sauce for a partridge—worth 
anything! The friendship between the prince and the Whig chiefs was 
impossible. They were hypocrites in pretending to rerpect him, and if he 
broke the hollow compact between them, who shall blame him? His 
natural companions were dendies and parasites, He could talk to a tailor 
or a cook; but, as the equal of great statesmen, to set up a creature, lazy, 
weak, indolent, besotted, of monstrous vanity, and levity incurable—it ia 
absurd. They thought fo use him, and did for awhilo; but they must 
have known how timid he was; how cntirely heartless and treacherous, 
and have expected his desertion. His next act of friends wero mera table 
companions, of whom ho grew tired too; then we hear of him with a 
‘very few cclect toadies, mere boys from school or the Guards, whore 
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sprightliness tickled the fancy of the worn-out voluptuury. What matters 
what friends he hud? He dropped all bis friends; he never cond 
hevy real friouds. An Heir to the thtore has flattorers, adventdrers 
who “ang about him, ambitious men who tise him; but itiehdship is 
denied 

And women, I suppose, arc as fnlee and selfish in their dealings with 
much a character asmen, Shall we take the Leporello part, flourish a cata- 
logue of the conquests of this royal Don Juun, and tell the names of the 
favourites to whom, one after the other, George Prince flung his pocket- 
handkerchief? What purposo would it answer to say how Perditg was 
pursued, won, deserted, and by whom succeeded? What good in knowing 
that he did actually marry Mrs. FitzHerbert according to the rites of the 
Homan Catholic Church; that her marriage evttlements have been seen in 
London; that the names of the witmessca to her marringe are known. 
‘This wort of vice that we are now come to presents no new or flevting 
trait of manners. Debauchecs, dissolute, heartless, fickle, cowardly, have 
been ever since the world began. This one had more temptations than 
moat, and so much may be said in extenuation for him. 

Tt was an unlucky thing for thia doomed one, and tending to lead him 
yet farther on the road to the deuce, that, besides being lovely, #0 that 
‘women were fascinated by him; and heir apparent, so that all the world 
flattered him; he should have a beautiful voice, which Jed him directly 
in the way of drink: and thus all the pleasant devils were coaxing on 
poor Florizel; desirc, and idlenesa, and vanity, and drunkennena, all 
clashing their merry tymbals and bidding him come on. 

‘We first hear of his warbling scntimental ditties under the walls of 
Kew Palace by the moonlight banks of Thames, with Lord Viscount 
Leporello keeping watch lest the music should be disturbed. 

Singing after dinner and supper was the universal fashion of the 
day. You may fancy all England sounding with chornses, some ribald, 
#ome harmless, but all occasioning the consumption of a prodigious deal 
of fermented liquor. 

“ The jolly muse her wings to try no frolic flights need take, 
Bat round the bow! would dip and fly, liko swallows round a Ike,” 
wang Morris in one of his gallant Anacreontics, to which the prince many 
a time joined in chorus, aud of which the burden is,— 
“And that think’s reason fair to drink and fill again.” 

This delightful boon companion of the prince's found “a reason fair" to 
forego filling and drinking, saw the error of his ways, gave up the bowl 
and chorus, and died retired and religious. The prince's table no doubt 
‘was a very tempting one, The wits came and did their utmost to amuse 
him. Is is wonderfhl how the spirits rise, tho wit brightens, the wine haa 
en éroma, when a great man is at tho head ofthe table. Soott, the Joyal 
cdvalier, the king's true liegeman, the very best raconteur of his time, 
Poured out with an endless generosity his store of old-world learning, 
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kindness, and humour. Grattan contributed to it his wondrous eloquence, 
fancy, feeling. Tom Moore perched upon it for awhile, and piped his 
most exquisite little love-tuncs on it, flying away in a twitter of indig- 
uation afterwards, and attacking the prince with bill and claw. In such 
society, no wonder the sitting wua long, und the butler tired of drawing 
corks. Remember what the usage of the time were, and that William 
Pitt, coming to the House of Commons after having drunk a bottle of 
port-wine at his own house, would go into Bellamy’s with Dundas, and 
help finish a couple more, 

You peruse volumes after volumes about our prince, and find some 
half-dozen stock stories—indecd not many more—common to all the bis- 
tories. He was good-natured; an indolent, voluptuous prince, not unkindly. 
One story, the most favourable to him of all perhaps, ix that as Prince 
Regent, be was cager to hear all thut could be said in behalf of prisoners 
condemned to death, and anxious, if possible, to remit the capital sentence. 
He was kind to his scrvanta. There ia 2 story common to all the bio- 
graphiea, of Molly the hourxemaid, whe, when his household was to be 
‘broken up, owing to some reforms which he tried absurdly to practise, 
was discovered crying as she dusted the chairs because she was to leave a 
mastor who had a kind word for all hix servants, Auother tale is thut of 
& groom of the prince’s being discovered in corn and out peculations, and 
dismined hy the personage at the head of the stables; tho prince had 
word of John’s ditgrace, remonatrated with him very kindly, generously 
reinstated him, and bade him promise to sin no more—a promise which 
John kept. Another story is very fondly told of the prince as a young 
man hearing of an officer's family in distress, and how he straightway 
borrowed six or eight hundred pounds, put his long fair hair under his 
hat, and so disguised carried the money to the starving family. He eent 
mongy, too, to Sheridan on hia death-bed, and would have sent more had 
not death ended the carver of that man of genius. Besides these, there 
are a few pretty speeches, kind and graceful, to persons with whom he was 
‘brought in contact. But he turned upon twenty friends, He was fond 
and familiar with them one day, and he passed them on the next without 
recognition. He used them, liked them, loved them perhaps in hin way, 
and then separated from them. On Monday he kissed and fondled poor 
Perdita, and on Tueaday he met her and did not know her. On Wednes- 
day he was very affectionate with that wretched Brummell, and on Thure- 
day forget him ; cheated him even out of a suuff-box which he owed the poor 
dandy ; saw him years afterwards in his downfall and poverty, when the 
bankrupt Beau sent him another muff-box with some of the anuff he 
uscd to love, as a piteous token of remembrance and submission, and the 
king took the snuff, and ordered his horses and drove on, and had not the 
grace to notice his old companion, favourite, rival, cnemy, superior, In 
‘Wraxull there is some gomip about him. When the charming, beautifid, 

Duchess of Devonshire died—the lovely lady whom he used ta 
alt his dearest duchess once, and pretend to admire as all English society 
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admired hor—he said, “Then we have lost the best bred woman in England," 
«Then we have lost the kindest heart in England,” said noble Charles Fax. 
‘On ancther occasion, when three noblemen were to receive the Garter, saya 
‘Wrarxall, “A great personage observed that never did three men receive 
the . Wer in so characteristic a manner. Tho Duke of A. advanced to the 
soverei, ~ with a phlegmatic, cold, awkward sir likea clown; Lord B. came 
forward ning and smiling like s courtier; Lord C. presented himaelf 
easy, tnembarrassed, like a gentleman?” These are the atoriesonc has to 
recall about the prince and king—kindness to a housemaid, generosity to a 
groom, criticism on a bow, There are no better stories about him: they 
are mean and trivial, and they characterize him. The great war of 
empires and gianta gocs on. Day by day victories are won and lost by the 
brave. Torn, smoky flags and battered eaglesare wrenched from the horoic 
enemy and laid at his fect; and he sits there on his throne and smiles, and 
gives the guerdon of valour to the conqueror. He! Elliston the actor, 
when the Coronation was performed, in which he took the principal part, 
used to fancy himsclf the king, burst into tears, and hiccup oa blessing on 
the people. I believe it is ceitain about Gcorge 1V., that he had heard 
po much of the war, knighted so many people, and worn such a prodigious 
quantity of marshal's uniforma, cockcd-hata, cock's feathers, scarlet and 
bullion in general, that he actually fancied he had been present in some 
campaigns, and, under the name of Gencral Brock, led a tremendous 
charge of the German legion at Waterloo. 

We is dend but thirty years, and one asks how @ great society could 
have tolerated him? Would we bear him now? In this quarter of a 
century, what a silent revolution has been working ! how it has separated 
us from old times and manncra! Low it has changed men themselves! 
I can sce old gentlemen now among us, of perfect good breeding, of quiet 
lives, with venerable grey heads, fondling their grandchildren; and look 
at them, and wondcr at what they wore once, That gentleman of the 
grand old school, when he was in the 10th Hussar, and dined at tho 
prince’s table, would fall under it night after night. Night after night, 
that gentleman sate at Brookes’s or Raggett’s over the dice. If, in the 
petalance of play or drink, that gentleman spoke a sharp word to his 
neighbour, he and the other would infallibly go out and try to shoot each 
other the next morning. That gentleman would drive his friend Richmond 
the bleck boxer down to Moulsey, and hold his coat, and shout and swear, 
and hurrsh with delight, whilst the black man was beating Dutch Sam the 
Jew. That gentleman would take a manly pleasure in pulling his own 
coat off, and thrashing a bergeman in ao atreet row. That gentlemen has 
been in a watchhouse. That gentleman, #0 exqnixitely polite with ladies in 
a drawing-room, #0 loftily courteous, if he talked now as he used among 
men in his youth, would swear so 28 to make your heir stand on end. I 
met lately a very old German gentleman, who hod scrved in our army at 
the beginning of the century. Since then he has lived on his own estate, 
‘bat rarely meeting with an Englishman, whose language—the language of 
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fifty yoars ago that is—he possesses perfectly. When this highly bred old 
man began to npeak Englich to me, almost every other word he uttered 
was an oath: as they used at (they ewore dreadfully in Flanders) with tho 
Duke of York before Valenciennes, or st Carlton Ifouse over the supper 
and cards, Read Byron's letters. So accustomed is the young man to 
oaths that he employs them even in wiitng to his fnends, an aweaus by 
the post. Read his account of the doings of young men at Cambridge, of 
the 1bald professors, ops of whom “ could pour out Greek hke a drunken 
Helot,” and whose excenses surpassed even those of tha youngmen. Read 
Matthews’ descuption of the boyish lordling’s housckecping at Newstead), 
the shull-oup passed round, tho monk’s dresses fiom the masquerade ware~ 4, 
honse, m which the young scapegiaces used to ut until daylight, chanting ,° 
appropriate songs round their wine. ‘‘ We come to breakfast at two cr ¢ 
thice o'clock,” Matthews says“ There are gloves and foils for those who 
like to amuse themselves, or we fire pistols at a mark in the hall, or we 
worty the wolf.” A jolly life truly! The noble young owner of the 
manon writes about such affairs himxlIf in letters to his frend Mr John 
Jackson, pugilist, in London 

All the prance’s time tells a sirmilar strange story of manners and pleasure, , 
In Wraxall we find the pnme minister hunself, the redoubted Wilham - 
Pitt, engaged in bigh yinks with personages of no less importance than | 
Lord Thurlow the lod chancellax, and Mr Dundas the tieaswer of the 
navy Wravall relates how these thice statesmen, retuning after dinner 
from Addiscombe, found a turnpike open and galloped through it without 
paying tho toll, The turnpike nnn, fancymg they were lighwaymen, 
fired a blunderbus after thom, but mrsed them; and the poet sang,— 

“Tow as Pitt wandered daikling o'er tho j lam, 

hs reason diown'd 1n Joukinson’s champagne, 

A rustie's hand, tut nghteous fate withstood, * 

Mad shed a prenuer’s for a robbers blood ” 
Here we have the treasmer of the mivy, the lord high chancellor, and 
the yrime mmmuster, all engagid in ao most undonbtcd Ink. In Etdoa'y 
Memorrs, abont the very same time, I xcad that the Lar loved wine, as well 
as the woolack. Not John Scott hunselt, he was a good boy always; 
and though he loved port wine, loved lis busness and ius duty and his 
fecs.a great deal better. 

He has a Northean Circuit atory of thoso days, about a party at the 
house of # certain Lawyer: Fawoett, who gave a dinner every yenn to the 
counsel, 

On one occasion,” sclated Lord Eldon, “I heard Tee eay, ‘I cannot 
leave Faweoett's wine. Mand, Davenport, you will go home immedutely 
after dinner, to read the bricf m that cause that we lave to conduct to~ 
merow,’” 

“¢Not I, said Davenport. ‘Leave my dinner and my wine to read 6 
brief] No, no, Lee; that won't do.’ 

“<Then,’ said Lee, * what ia to be done? who elso is employed ?” 

10g 
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a i ngntye’ Oh! young Scott.” 

—‘Ob! he must go. Mr. Scott, you must go home immediately, 
snd mate yours soqnined wih thet ot, before otir consultation this 
evenin; 

1 Ris wis wey ara upon me; but Idid go, and therc was an attorney 
from Cumberland, and one from Northumberland, and I do not know liow 
many other persons. Pretty Inte, in came Jack Lec, os drunk as ho 
could be. 

27 cannot consult to-night; I must go to bed,’ he exclaimed, and 
away he went. Then came Sir Thomas Davenport. 

“© We cannot have a consultation to-night, Mr. Wordsworth’ (Words~ 
worth, I think, was the name; it was a Cumberland name), shouted 
Davenport. ‘Don’t you see how drunk Mr, Scott is? it is impossible to 
consult.’ Poor me! who had scarce had any dinner, and lost all my wine 
—I was so drunk that I could not comeult! Woll, a verdict was given 
againat ox, and it was all owing io Lawyer Fawcett's dinner. We moved 
for a new trial; and I must say, for the honour of the bar, that those two 
gentlemen, Jack Lee and Sir Thomas Davenport, paid all the exponses 
‘between them of the first trial. It is the only instance I ever know, but 
they did. We moved for a new trial (on the ground, T suppose, of the 
counsel not being in their nenses), and it was granted. When it came on, 
the following year, the judge rose and said,— 

‘¢ Gentlemen, did any of you dine with Lawyer Fawcett yesterday ? 
for, ' if ‘ou did, I will not hear this cause till next year.’ 

ere waa great laughter. We gained the cause that time.” 

‘On another cocasion, at Lancaster, whore poor Bozzy must needs he going 
the Northern Circuit, “ wo found him," says Mr. Scutt, “lying upon the 
pavement inebriated. We subscribed a guinca at supper for him, and a 
half-crown for his clerk” —(no doubt there was a large bar, and that Scott's 
joke did not cost him much),—-“ and sent him, when he waked next morning, 
a brief, with instructions to move for what wo denominated the writ of 
quare adhesit pavimento ? with observations duly calculated to induce him 
to think that it required great learning to explain the nocensity of granting 
it, to the judge before whom he was to move.” Boswell sent all round the 
town to attorneys for books, that might enable him to distinguish himself 
—but in vain. _ He moved, however, for the writ, making the best use he 
could of the observations in the brief. The judge was perfectly astonished, 
and the audience amazed. The judge said, “I never heard of euch a writ 
—what can it be that adheres pavimento? Are any of you gentlemen at 
the bar able to explain this?” 

The bar laughed. At last one of them said,— 

“ My lord, Mr. Boswell last night adhesit pavimento. There was no 
moving him for some time. At last he was carried to bed, and he has 
been dreaming about himself and ths pavement.” 

‘The canny old gentleman relishes these joken. Whea the Bishop of 
Lincoln was moving from the deanery of St. Paul's, he mys he eked a 
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learned friend of hix, by name Will Hay, how he should move some 
especially fine claret, about which ho was anxious. 

“ Pray, my lord bishop,” says Hay, “how muol: of the wine have you?” 

The bishop said six dozen. 

“Y¥¢ that is all,” Hay answered, “you have but to ask me six times to 
dinner, and I will carry it all away myself.” 

There were giants in those days; but this joke about wine is not so 
fearful us one perpetrated by Orstor Thelwall, in the heat of the French 
Revolution, ten years later, over a frothing pot of porter. He blew the head 
off, and said, “This is the way I would serve all kings.” 

Now wo oome to yet higher personages, and find their doingn recorded 
in the blushing puges of timid little Miss Burney's Memoirs, Sho represents 
a prince of the blood in quite a royul condition, The loudness, the bigness, 
boisterousness, creaking boots and rattling oathy, of the yonng princes, 
appeared to huve frightened the prim houvchold of Windsor, and set 
all the teacups twittering on the tray. On the night of a ball and 
birthday, when one of the pretty, kind princesses was to come out, it was 
ugreed that her brother, Prinve William Henry, should dance the opening 
ininuet with her, und he came to visit the household at their dinuer. 

“ At dinner, Mra. Schwellenbery presided, attired magnificently ; Mies 
Goldaworthy, Mrs. Stanforth, Messrs. Du Luc and Stanhope, dined with us; 
and while we were still enting fruit, the Duke of Clarence entered. 

“ He was just risen from the king's table, and waiting for bis equipage 
to go home and preparo for the ball. To give you un idea of the energy 
of hia royal highness’s language, I ought to sct apart an objection to 
writing, or rather intimating, certain forcible words, and beg leave to show 
you in genuine colours a royal sailor. 

“We all rose, of course, upon hin entrance, and the two gentlemen placed 
themselves behind their chairs, while the foutmen left the room. But ho 
ordered us all to sit down, and called the men back to land about some 
wine, He was in excoeding high spirite, and in the utmost good humour, 
He placed himself at the head of tho table, next Mrs, Schwellunborg, and 
looked remarkably well, gay, and fall of sport aud Tuischicf; yct clevet 
withal, as well as comical, 

“¢Woll, this ia tho first day I have ever dined with the king at 
St, James’s on bis birthday. Pray, have you all drunk hia Majesty's 
boalth?* . 

“¢No, your royal highness; your royal highness might make dem do 
dat, said Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

«“*Oh, by —,, I will! Here, you (to the footman), bring champagne; Tit 
drink the king’s health again, if I die for it, Yea, I have done it pretty 
well already; so has tho king, I promise you! 1 believe his majesty was 
never taken sach good care of before ; we have kept his spirits up, I proming 
you; we have enabled him to go through his fatigues; and X should have 
done more still, but for the ball and Mary ;—TI have promised to dance, with 
Mary. T must keep sober for Nary.'” 2 
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Indefatigablo Miss Burney continues for a dosen pages reporting 
HLR.H.’s conversation, and indicating, with a humour not unworthy of 
the clever Little author of Evelina, the increasing state of excitement 
of the young sailor prince, whe drank more and more champagne, stopped 
oll Mrs. Schwellenberg’s remonstrances by giving the old lady a kiss, 
and telling her to hold her potato-trap, and who did not “keep sober for 
Mary.” Mary had to find another pariner that night, for the royal William 
Henry could not keep his legs. 

‘Will you have a picture of the amusementa of another royal prince? 
It is the Duke of York, tho blnndering general, the beloved commander- 
in-chief of the army, the brother with whom George IV. had had many a 
midnight carouse, and who continued hie hubits of pleasure almost till 
death seized his stout body, 

In Pickler Muskou’s Jetters, that German prince describes a bout 
with ILR.H., who in his best time was such n powerful toper that “six 
bottles of claret after dinner scarce made a pereeptible change in his 
countenance,” 

“TL remember,” naya Pickler, “ that one evening,—indeed, it was past 
midnight,—he took some of his guests, among whom were the Austrian 
ambassador, Count Mcervelt, Count Beroldingen, and myself, into his beauti- 
fal armoury. We tried to swing acveral Turkish rabres, but none of us had 
avery firm grasp; whence it happened that the duke ard Mcervelt both 
scratched themselves with a sort of straight Indian sword so as to draw 
blood. Meervelt then wished to try if the word cut as well as a Damascur, 
and attempted to cut through one of the wax candles that stood on the 
table. The experiment answered to ill, that both the candles, candle- 
sticks and all, fell to the ground and were extinguished. While wo were 
groping in the dark and trying to find the door, the duke's aide-do-camp 
stammered out in great agitation, ‘By G—, sir, I remember the sword 
is poisoned |” 

“You may conceive the agreeable feelings of the wounded at this 
intelligence! Happily, on further examination, it appeared that clarot, 
and not poison, was at the bottom of the colonel’s exclamation.’ 

And now I have one more story of the bacchanalian sort, in which 
Clarence and York, and the very highest personage of the rcalm, the great 
Prince Regent, all play parte. The feast took place at the Pavilion ut 
Brighton, and was described to me by a gentleman who was presont at 
the scence, In Gilray’s caricatures, and amongst Fox's jolly associates, 
there figures » great nobleman, the Duke of Norfolk, called Jockey of 
Norfolk in his time, and celebrated for bis table exploits. He had 
quarrelled with the prince, like the rest of the Whigs; but a sort of 
xoconcilistion had taken place; and now, being a very old man, the prince 
invited him to dine and sleep at the Pavilion, and the old duke drove over 
from his Castle of Arundel with his famous equipage of grey horses, still 
remembered in Sussex. 

‘The Prince of Wales had concocted with bis royal brothers « notable 
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scheme for making the,old man drunk, Every pereon at table wns 
enjoined to drink wine with the duke—a challenge which the old toper 
did not refuse. He soon began to see that there was & conspiracy against 
him; he drank glass for glass; ho overthrew many of the brave. At last 
the First Gentleman of Europe proposed bumpers of brandy. One of the 
royal brothers filled a great glass for the duke. He stood up and tossed 
off the drink. “Now,” says he, “I will have my carriage, and go home.” 
The prince urge upon him his previous promise to sleep under the 
roof where he hed been so gencrously entertained. “No,” he anid, he 
had had enough of such horpitality. A trap had been act for him; he 
would leave the place at once and never enter its doors more. 

The carriage was culled, and came; dnt, in the half-hour's interval, 
the liqnor had proved too potent for the old man; his host's generous 
purpore was anawered, and the duke’s old grey head lay stupefied on the 
table. Nevertheless, when his post-chaise was announced, he staggered 
to it as well as he could, and stwnbling in, bade the postilions drive to 
Arundel. They drove him for half'an hour round and round the Pavilion 
Inwn; the poor old man itmcied he was going home. When he awoke 
that morning he was in bed at the prince’s hidcous house at Brighton. 
You may seo the place now for sixpence: they have fiddlers there every 
day; and sometimes buffoons and mountebanks hire the Riding Iounc 
and do their tricks and tumbling there. The trecs are still there, and the 
gravel walks round which the poor old ninner was trotted. I can fhncy 
the flushed faces of the royal princes as they support themselves at the 
portico pillars, avd look on at old Norfulk’s disgrace ; but I can't fancy how 
the man who perpetrated it continued to be called a gentleman. 

From drinking, the pleased Muxe now turns to gambling, of which in 
his youth our prince was a great practitioner. Ie was a famous pigeon 
for the play-men; they lived upon him. Egalité Orleans, it was believed, 
punished him severely. A noble lord, whom we shall call the Marquis of 
Steyne, is anid to hnve mnicted him in immense sums. He frequented the 
elubs, where play was then almost universal; and, as it was known his 
debts of honour were sacred, whilst he was gambling Jews waited outside 
to purchaso his notes of hand. THis transactions on the turf were un- 
lucky as well aa discreditable: though I believe he, and his jockey, and 
his horse Escape, were all innocent in that affair which created so much 
scandal, 

Arthur's, Almack’s, Bootlo’s, and White's were the chief clubs of the 
young men of fashion. Thero was play at all, and decayed noblemen and 
‘broken-down senators fleeced the unwary there. In Selwyn’s Letters wo 
find Carlisle, Devonshire, Coventry, Queensberry, all undergoing the pro- 
bation, Charles Fox, a dreadful gambler, was cheated in very late times 
—lost 200,0002 at play. Gibbon tells of his playing for twenty-two hours 
at # sitting, and losing 5002. an hour. That indomitable punter said that 
the groatest pleasure in lifo, after winning, was losing. What hours, what 
nights, what health did he waste over the devil's books! I was guing to 
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gay what peace of mind; but he took his losses very philosophically. 
After an awful night's play, and the enjoyment of the greatest pleasure but 
one in life, ho was found on a soft tranquilly reading an Eclogue of 


Play survived long after the wild prince and Fox had given up the 
dice-box. The dandies continued it, Byron, Brommell—how many namea 
could I mention of men of the world who have suffered by it! In 1887 
occurred @ famous trial which pretty nigh put an end to gambling in 
England. A peer of the realm was found cheating at whist, and repeatedly 
seen to practise the trick called sauter le coupe. Hia friends at the clubs 
saw him cheat, and went on playing with him. One greenhorn, who had 
discovered his foul play, asked an old hand what he should do. “ Do," anid 
the Mammon of Unrighteousness, “ Back him, you fool.” The best efforta 
were made to screen him. People wrote him anonymous letters and 
warned him; but he would cheat, and they were obliged to find him ont. 
Since that day, when my lord’s shane was mace public, the gaming-table 
has lost all its splendour, Shabby Jews and blacklegs prowl about race- 
courses and tavern parlours, and now and then inveiyle silly yokels with 
greasy packs of cards in railroad cars; but Play is a deposed goddena, her 
worshippers bankrupt and her table in rags. 

So is another famous British institution gone to decay—the Ring: 
the noble practice of British boxing, which in my youth was still almost 
flourishing. 


The prince, in his early days, waz u great patron of this national sport, 
as his grand-unole Culloden Cumberland had been before him ; but, being 
present at a fight at Brighton, where one of the combatants was killed, 
the prince pensioned the boxer’s widew, and declared he never would 
attend another battle. ‘“‘ But, neverthelesa,”—-I read in the noble language 
of Pierce Egan (whose smaller work on Pugilism I have the honour to 
possess),-— he thought it a manly and decided Englivh feature, which ought 
not to be destroyed. His mujesty bad u drawing of the mporting characters 
in the Fives’ Court placed in his boudoir, to remind him of his former 
attachment and support of truc courage; and when any fight of note 
occurred after he was king, accounts of it were read to him by his desire.” 
‘That gives one a fine image of a king taking his recreation ;—at ease in 
@ royal dressing-gown ;—too majestic to read himself, ordering the prime 
minister to read him accounts of buitles: how Cribb punched Molynenx's 
eye, or Jack Randall thrashed the Game Chicken. 

‘Where my prince did actually distinguish himself was in driving. He 
drove once in four hours and a half from Brighton to Carlton House—fifty- 
six miles, AJl the young men of that day were fond of that sport. But 
the fashion of rapid driving deserted England ; and, 1 believe, trotted over 
to America. Where are the amusements of our youth? I hear of no 
gunbling now but smongst obscure ruffians ; of no boxing but mmongst tha 
loweat rabble. One solitary four-in-hand still drove round the perks 
in Londou last year; bmt that charloteer miuat soon dimppesr, Hoy waa 
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very old; he was attired after the fashioh of the year 1825 He must 
drive to the banks of Styx ere long,—where the ferry-boat warts to carry 
him over to the defunct revellers, who boxed and gambled and drank 
and drove with King Geoige 

The bravery of the Biunswicks, that all the family must have it, that 
George possessed it, are points which all English writera have agreed to 
admit, and yet I cannot sec how George IV should have been endowed 
with this quahty Swaddled mm father~beds all hus hfe, lazy, obese, par- 
petually eating and diinking, his education wis quite unhhe that of his 
tough old progemtors His grandmres had confronted hardsbip and war, 
and ndden up and fired their pistols undaunted into the face of death. 
‘Has father had conquered luxury, 1nd overcome indolence Here way 
one who nevci resisted any temptation , never hid a dcvire but he cuddled 
and pampered it, af cvcr he had any nerve, frittcred 1t away among covks, 
and tailors, and bu bers, and furnitarcmongers, and opcra dancers What 
muacle would not grow flaccid in such 1 hie— lie that was nevi atrung 
up to any action—an cndicas Capni without any campugn—all fiddhng, 
and flowers, and fi wting, and flattery, aud folly? When George JIE waa 
pressed by the Catholic question md thc India Bill, he ead he would 
retire to Hanover rath: thin yicld upon either point, and he would 
have done what he said = But, before yiclding, he was determined to fight 
us monusters and parliament, and he did, and he beat them The time 
came when George IV was prcsid too upon the Catholic claims: tho 
cautious Peel had shpped ova to thit ade, the gnm old Wellngion had 
jomed at, and Peci tells us, an ins Afemous, what was the conduct of the 
mg Heat first refiwer to su} nat , whereupon Pcel and the duke offered 
ther remgnations, which theu gracious mute: accepted He did these 
two gentlemen the honour, Pec! siys, to hiss them both when they went 
away. (Fancy old Arthurs gi2m countenance ind cagle beak as the 
monatch kisses 1¢!) When they were gone ho sent after them, surren- 
dered, and wrote to them a lettur begging them to remam m office, and 
allowing them to have thur way ‘Then his majesty had a meetang with 
Eldon, which w rclatud at curious kngth in the latta's Memors He 
told Eldon what was not tauc ebout his interview with the new Cathoho 
converts; utterly misled the old ¢. chancellor, cried, whimpered, fell 
on his neck, and kiased him too We hnow old Eldon’s own tears were 
pumped very fiecly Did these two fountains gush together? I con't 
fancy a behaviour more unmanly, imbecile, pitinble This a defender of 
the fath! Thise cluef im the crus of agieat naont This an inhentor 
of the oourage of the Georges ! 

Many of my hearera no doubt have journeyed tothe pretty old town of 
Biunewick, n company with that most worthy, pradent, and polite gentle- 
man, the El of Malmesbury, and fetched away Princess Caroline for 
her longing husband, the Prince of Wales Old Queen Charlotte would 
have bad her eldest son marry a mece of hei own, that famous Louisa of 
fitrelitz, afterwards Quoen of Prusma, and who shares wth Maris An- 
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toinette in the Inst age the sad pre-eminence of besnty and misfortune, 
But George I. had a niece at Brunswick: she was a richer princces 
than her Screne Ilighness of Strelitz :—in fine, the Princess Caroline wns 
selected to marry the heir to the English throne. We follow my Lord 
Malmesbury in quest of her ; we are introduced to her illustrions fathor 
and royal mother ; we witness the balls and fttes of the old court; we aro 
prevented to the princess hervelf, with her fair hair, her blue cycs, and 
her impertinent shouldera—a lively, bouncing, romping princess, who 
takea the advice of her courtly English mentor moat generously and 
kindly. We can be present at her very toilette, if we like, regarding which, 
and for very good reasons, the British courtier implores her to be par- 
ticular. What a strange court! What a queer privacy of morals and 
manners do we look into! Shall we regard it as preachers and moralists, 
and ery, Woe, againat the open vice and sclfishneas and corruption ; or look 
at it as we do at the king in the pantomime, with his pantomime wife, and 
pantomime courtiors, whose big hends he knocks together, whom be pokes 
with his pantomime sceptre, whom he ordera to prison under the guard 
of his pantomime beeftatera, as he rita down to dine on his pantomime 
pudding? It is grave, it is and, it is theme moat curious for moral and 
political speculation; it is monstrous, grotenque, laughable, with ita prodi- 
gions littlencsses, etiquettes, coremonials, sham morelities; it is as serious 
aa a scrmon, and aa absurd and outrageous as Punch's puppet-show. 

Malmesbury tells us of the private life of the duke, Princess Caroline's 
father, who was to dic, like his warlike son, in arms against the French ; 
presents us to his courtiers, his favourite; his duchess, George TII,'s 
sister, a grim old princess, who took the British envoy aside, and toll 
him wicked old storics of wicked old dead pcople and times; who came to 
England afterwards when her nephew was regent, and lived in s shabhy 
furnished lodging, old, and dingy, and desorted, and groterque, but some- 
how royal. And we go with him to the duke to demand the princess's 
hand in form, and we hear the Brunswick guns fire their adicux of salute, 
as IZ.R.H. the Princess of Walea departs in the frost and mow; and we 
visit the domains of the Prince Bishop of Osnaburg—the Duke of York 
of our early time ; and we dodge about from the French revolutionists, 
whose ragged legions are pouring over Holland and Germany, and guily 
trampling down the old world to the tune of ga ira; and we tako shipping 
at Slade, and we land at Greenwich, where the princess's ladies and the 
prince's ladies are in waiting to receive her royal highness. 

‘What a history follows! Arrived in London, the bridegroom hastened 
eagerly to receive his bride. When she was first presented to him, Lord 
Malmesbury says she very propcrly attempted to knee). He rujecd her 
gracefully enough, embraced her, and turning round to me, said-— 

“ Harris, I am not well; pray get me a glass of brandy.” 

T said, “ Sir, had you not better have a glass of water?” 

Upon which, much out of humour, he said; with ax oath, “No ; I will 
g to the queen.” 
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‘What could be cxpected from a wedding which had such a begin- 
ning—from such a bridegroom and such a bride? I am not going to 
carry you through the scandal of that story, or follow the poor princess 
through all her vagaries; her balls and her dances, her travela to Jeru- 
salom and Naples, her jigs and her junketings and her tears. As I read 
her trial in history, E vote she ia not guilty. I don’t say it is an im- 
partial verdict; but as one reads her atory the heart bleeds for the kindly, 
generous, ontraged creature. If wrong there be, let it lie at hia door who 
wickedly thrust her from it. Spite of her follies, the great, hearty people 
of England loved, and protected, aud pitied her. “God bles you! wa 
will bring your husband back to you,” said a mechanic one day, aa she 
told Lady Charlotte Bury with teara streaming down her checks. They 
could not bring that husband back; they could not cleanse that selfish 
heart. Waa hera the only onc he had wounded? Steeped in selfishness, 
impotent for faithful atlachment and manly enduring love,—had it not 
wurvived remorne, was it not accustomed to dcacrtion ? 

Malmesbury gives us the beginning of the marriage story ;—how the 
prince reeled into chapel to be married ; how he hiccupped out his yous 
of fidelity—yon know how he kept them; how he pursued the woman 
whom he had married ; to what a state he brought her; with what blows 
he struck her; with what malignity he pursued her; what his treatment 
of hia danghter wan; and what his own life. Je tho first gentleman of 
Europe! There is no stronger satire on the prond English society of that 
day, than that they admired George. 

No, thank God, we can tell of better gentlemen ; and whilst our eyes 
turn away, shocked, from this monstrous image of pride, vanity, weakness, 
they may eco in that England over which the last George pretended to 
reign, some who merit indeed the title of gentlemen, some who make our 
hearts beat when we hear their names, and whose memory we fondly 
salute when that of yonder imperial manikin is tumbled into oblivion. I 
will take men of my own profession of letters, I will take Walter Scott, 
who loved the king, and who was his sword and buckler, and championed 
him like that brave Highlander in his own story, who fights round his 
craven chief. What a good gentleman! What a friendly sonl, what a 
goneron: hand, what an amiable life was that of the noble Sir Walter! I 
will take another man of letters, whose life I admire even more,—an English 
worthy, doing his duty for fifty noble yoare of labour, day by day storing 
up learning, day by day working for scaut wages, most charitable out of his 
small means, bravely faithful to the calling which he had chosen, refusing 
to turn from his path for popular praise or princes’ favour ;—I mean Robert 
Southey. We have left his old political landmarks miles and miles behind ; 
we protest against his dogmatism; nay, we begin to forget it and his 
politics: but I hope his life will not be forgotten, for it is sublime in its 
simplicity, its enorgy, its honour, its affection. In the combat between Time 
and Thalaba, I suspect the former destroyer hasconquered. Kehama's cure 
frightens vory fow readers now; but Southoy’s private letters are woeth 
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piles of epics, and are aure to last among us, as long as kind hearts like to 
aympathize with goodness and purity, and love and upright lif. “If 
your feelings are lika mine,” he writes to his wife, “I will not go to 
Lisbon without you, or I will stay at home, and not part from you. For 
though not unhappy when away, still without you 1 am not happy. For 
your eake, as well as my own and little Edith’s, I will not consent to any 
separation; the growth of a year’s love between her and me, if it please 
God she should live, is a thing too delightful in itself, and too valuable in 
its consequences, to be given up for any light inconvenience on your part or 
mine. . . . On these things we will talk at leisure; only, dear, 
dear Edith, we must not part /" 

‘This was a poor literary gentleman. ‘The First Gentleman in Europe 
had a wife and daughter too. Did hs love them so? Was he faithful to 
them? Did he sacrifice ease for them, or show them the sacred examples 
of religion and honour? Ieaven gave the Great English Prodigal no 
such good fortune. Peel proposed to inake a baronet of Southey ; and to 
this advancement the king agreed. The poet nobly rejected the offercd 
promotion. 

“T have,” he wrote, ‘a pension of 200/. a year, conforred upon me by 
the good offices of my old friend C. Wynn, and I have the Jaureateship. 
‘The salary of the latter was immediately appropriated, an far as it went, to 
# life insurance for 8,000/., which, with nn earlier insurance, is the sole 
provision I have made for my family. All! beyond must be derived from 
my own industry, Writing for a livelihood, a livelihood is all that I have 
gained; for, having also something better in view, and never, therefore, 
having courted popularity, nor written for the mere sake of gain, it has not 
been posaible for me to lay by anything. J.nst yenr, for the first time in 
my life, I was provided with a yenr'n expenditure beforehand. This 
exposition may show how unbecoming and unwire it would be to accept 
the rank which, so greatly to my honour, you have solicited for me.” 

How noble his poverty is, compared to the wealth of hia master! His 
aoceptatice even of a pension was mae the object of his opponents’ natire s 
‘but think of the merit and modesty of this State pensioner; aud that other 
enormous drawer of public money, who receives 100,000/. a year, and 
comes to Parliament with a request for 650,0002. more I 

Another true knight of those days was Cuthbert Collingwood ; and I 
think, since heaven made gentlemen, there is no record of a better one 
than that. Of brighter deeds, I grant you, we may read performed by 
others; but where of a nobler, kinder, more beautiful life of duty, of a 
gentler, traer heart? Beyond dazele of sucoves and biase of genius, I 
fancy shining a hundred and a hundred times higher, the sublime purity of 
Collingwood'a gentle glory. His heroism stirs British hearta when we 
recull it. His love, and goodnem, and piety make one thrill with happy 
emotion. As one reads of him and his great comrade going into the 
victory with which their names arc immortally connected, how the old 
English word comes wp, and that old English feeling of what I should like 
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to call Christian honour! What gentlemen they were, what great hearts 
they had! “Wo can, my dear Coll,” wntes Nelson to him, “have no 
little jeslouzes, we have only one great object in view,—that of meetmg 
the enemy, and getting a gloiious peace fo. our country” At Trafalgar, 
when the Royal Sove eqn was yrewing alone into the midst of the com- 
bmed fleets, Lord Nelson sat to Captun Blackwood. ‘+See how that 
noble fellow, Colhngwood, takes hm ship mto action! How I envy hun!” 
‘The very samo throb and impulve of heroic guncromty was beating 
Collingwood’s honest boom As he Ied into the fight, he sad. “ What 
would Nelson give to x hue!” 

After the action of the Ist of Junc, he writes — We crumed for a 
few days, lhe disappointed people loohimg for what they could not find, 
wntl the mornng of litle Swahs buthday, between ught and nme 
o'clock, when the French ficct, of twenty five sml of the lne, was dis 
covaied to wmdward We chad them, and they bore down within 
about five miles of us The night wis spcnt m watching ind preparation 
for the sucoveding day, and many a blsung did I send forth to my 
farab, hst I should never bkes ha moc At dawn, wo made our 
approach on the cnemy, thin drow up, drvwd om ianky and it was 
about exyht when the adm mide the mgnal for cach ship to engage 
her opponcnt, and ning her to clow reticn, and then down we went 
under @ crowd of sail, wd ina ininnc thit would have ammated the 
coldest het, and struch teria into the mest amtiepid encmy — The «hp 
we woe to engage was tno ihc of the French admiral, so we bad 
to go through his fire and thit of two ships next to him, and rcuved all 
ther broadudcs two on thice tames, before we fircd a gun 1t waa then 
nem ten o'clock =I oliservid to the admual, that ebout that time our 
wivea wee gomg to church, but thit I thought the peal we should rmg 
about the Frenchman 4 114 would outdo thar pitish bells * 

‘There are no worda to tell what the beut tics m reading the eumple 
phiases of such aco Here 19 victory and couage, but love sublmer 
and superior etc 1a a Clnustian eoldier spending the mght before battle 
in watching and prep wing for the suceccding dy, thuking of hia dearest 
home, and pending many bieasings finth to ny Sarah, “Jest ho should never 
bless her more” Who would not sy Amen to his supphoation? It 
was a benediction to Ina country—tho piaye: of that intrepid loving 
heart 

‘We have spohen of a good «kdicr and good men of letters an 
specamcns of Enghsh gentlemen of the age just past: may we not also— 
many of my clder heareis, I am sure, have read, and fondly remember his 
dehghttul story—speak of a goal divine, and mention Remnald Heber as 
one of tho best of English gentlemn? The charming poet, the happy 
posseasar of all sorts of guts and acvomplabmenta, birth, wit, fame, high 
character, competence—he was the beloved paush priest 2m his own home 
of Hoderel,  pounselhng bis people mm ther troubles, adviamg them ia 
thete drffloulties, comforting thom im distress, kneeling often st thelr pick 
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‘beds at tho hazard of lus own lifo; exhorting, encouraging whee theo was 
need, whcre thero was strife tho peacemaker; where there was want the 
froo giver” 

‘When the Indian bishopric was offered to him he refused at first; but 
afte: communing with brmuif (and committing his case to the quarte: 
whither such prouws men are wont to cary thar doubts), he withdrew lus 
1cfasal, and prepared himself for Ins mission and to leave hus beloved 
parish — “ Lxttle children, love one another, ind forgive one another,” wera 
the list sacred words he sad to his weeping pcople LH parted with them, 
Anowng, perhaps, he should sec thim no more Like those othm good 
mcn of whom we have just spoken, love and duty were hig hfc’s aim 
Happy he, happy they who were so gloriously futh{ul to both! He writes 
to his wife those charming hnes on his yournry — 

1¢ thou, my love, wert by mv side, my babies at my kneo, 

How gladly would out j mnace ghde oct Gunga’s mimic sex! 

Inmss then at the dawning may, when, on our deck clined, 

In carcless case mi hmbs Flay and woo the cooler wind 

mus thee when by Gangn’s sticam my twilight steps T gud 

But most beneath the Jamp’s pale bewm FE miss thee hy my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try, the Imgenng noon to cheer , 

But mas thy kind appoving csc, thy mech attentive car 

Bat when of morn and eve the stu Ixholds me on my knte, 

T fool, thongh thou art distant far, thy pravers ascend for n¢ 

Then on! then on t where dutv leads my comec bs onward still ~ 

Oc br wd Thndostan’s miltty meads, ou bleh Almorah » hilt 

‘That cource nor Delhi s kingly gutegno: wild Malw th detain, 

Tor sweet the bhss us both awaits by vondu westun mam 

"Thy towers, Bombay, gleam tight they <1 across the dark blue ei 

But no'er were heats so bhithe ant x45 1 thove shall meet in thes!” 
Is it not Collingwood and Suah, snd Southcy and Edith? hs affiction 
39 pat of his hfe What were lift without it? Wathout love, I can fancy 
no genticman 

How tonching 18 3 1emuk Heber mahea an Ins Zravels th ough India, 
that on inquning of the n itrves at a town, which of the governors of India 
atood highest im the opmuon of the peopl, he found that, though Lord 
‘Wallewey and Warren Hastongs weie honoured as the two greatcst men 
who bid ever rakd this part of the world, the people spoke with chief 
affection of Judge Oleaveland, who had dicd, aged twenty-nine, n 1784 
‘Tho people have built s monument over him, and still hold « religious 
feast m his memory 80 does his own countiy still tend with a heart's 
regard the memory of the gentle Heber 

And Cleaveland died m 1784, and 1s atill loved by the heathen, is he? 
Why, that year 1784 was remarkable in the hie of our fiend the Fuat 
Gentleman of Europe. Do you not know that he was twenty-one an thet 
year, and opened Carlton House with # grand ball to the nobility and 
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gentry, and doubtless wore that lovely pink coat which we have described. 
I was enger to road about the ball, and looked to the old magnzines for 
information. The entertainment took placo on the 10th February. In 
the Zuropean Magazine of March, 1784, I came straightway upon it:— 

“The alterations at Carlton House being finished, we lay before our 
readers a description of the state apartments as thcy appeared on the 
10th instant, when FLR.H. gave a grand ball to the principal nobility 
and geutry. . . . . The entrance to the rtate room fills the mind 
with an jnexpresaille ides of greatness and splendour, 

“The state chair is of a gold frame, covered with crimson damask; on 
each corner of the fect is a lion's head, expressive of fortitude and strength ; 
the feet of the chair have sorpents twining round them, to denote wisdom. 
Facing the throue, appears the helmet of Minerva; and over the windows, 
glory is represented by u Saint Gvorge with a superb gloria. 

But the saloon may beatyled the chef d'@uere, and in every ornament 
discovers great invention. It iv hung with a figured Jemon satin. ‘The 
window curtains, sofas, ond chairs are of the same colour. The ceiling 
is ornamented with emblematical paintings, representing the Graces and 
Muses, together with Jupiter, Mureury, Apollo, and Paris, Two ormoly 
chandeliers are placed here, It is imposible by expression to do justice 
to the extraordinary workmanship, a3 well a4 design, of the ornaments, 
‘They ench consist of a puhn, branching out in five directions for the recep- 
tion of lights, A beautiful figure of a rural nymph is represented en- 
twining the stems of the tree with wreaths of flowers, In the centro of 
the room is a rich chandelier, Tu seo this apartment dans son plus beau 
Jour, it should Le viewed in the glass ovcr the chimnoy-pivce. The 
range of apartments from the saloon to the ball-room, when the doors are 
open, formed ona of the grandest spectacles that ever was beheld.” 

Tn tho Genticman's Magazine, for the very same month and year— 
March, 1784, ia an account of another festival, in which another great gen- 
tleman of English extraction is represented ax taking a principal share :— 

“ Avoording to order, H-E, the Commander-in-Chief was admitted toa 
public audience of Congress; and, being seated, the prenideut, after a pause, 
informed him that the United States assembled were ready to receive hia 
conununications. Whereupon he arose, and spoke as follows :— 

««( Mr, President,—The great events on which my resignation depended 
having ot length taken place, I present myself before Congreas to surrender 
into their hands the trust committed to me, and ty claim tho indulgence of 
retiring from the serview of my country. 

‘“\TTappy in the confirmation of our independence and sovereignty, T 
resign the appointment I accepted with diffidenes; which, howcver, was | 
superseded by a confidence in the rectitude of our cause, the, at ee 
the supreme power of the nation, and the patronage of *~* earned 
this last act of my official life, by commending the int Tiered eh 
country to the protection of Almighty God, and 11% ae 
superintendence of them to His holy keeping. Ilav spoiled 2 


Seat 
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awugued me, I retire from the great theatre of action; and, bidding an 
affectionate farewell to this august body under whose orders I have so long 
acted, I here offer my commianon and tako my leave of the employments 
of my pubhec hfe’ "To which the president 1ephed:— 

+e Sar, h uving defended the standavd of iberty in the New Would, having 
taught 5 lesson usefil to those who inflict, and those who feel oppression, 
you retne with the bl«ngs of yom fullow-citizens, though the glory of 
your vntues will not termmate with your militaly command, but wall 
descend to xemotest ages'” 

Which was the most splendid spcciacle ever witnessed ;—the open- 
ing feast of Pamee George im London, o the reaignation of Washington? 
Which 1s tho noble chnacte: for after ages to admiro,—yon fnbble 
dancing im lace and spanglcs, o yonder hao who sheathes bis hword after 
a life of spotless honour, » purity umepioxhcd, a courage indomitable, 
and a consummate victory? Which of thise 1s the true gentleman? 
‘What 15 it to be a geutlemim? Js at to hive lofty ams, to lead a pure 
hife, to heep your honom virgin, to hic the esteem of your fellow- 
aatizens, and the Jove of ycin fuend<, to bear good fortune meekly, to 
ruffer evil with constancy, and through evil o: good to mamtam truth 
always? Show me the hippy min whose hi exlubits these qualities, and 
him we will salute as gentleman, whateva: his rank omy be, show mo 
the prince who possesses them, and hc may be sure of om love and loyalty 
The heart of Britain atill beats kmdly fm George IIT ,—not because he waa 
wise and just, but beewse he was pme m hf, honcst in intent, and 
‘because according to his hghts he worshipped he wen 1 think we ac- 
knowledge an the anhertin of Ins sccptre, a wiser rule, and a hfe an 
honourable and purc, and Iam sme the fatwe punter of our manners 
will pay a willmg allemance to that good lifi, and he loyal to the memory 
of that ansulhed vntuc 
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Some centuries before the Christian era, a Jew merchant, largely engaged 
in business on the Gold Coast, and reported to have made one of the 
largost fortunes of his time, (held alno in repute for inuch practical sagacity,) 
left among his ledgers some gencral maxims concerning wenlth, which 
have been preserved, strangely enough, even to our own days, They 
were held in considerable respect Ly the most active traders of the 
middle ages, especially by the Venetians, who even went so fur in their 
admiration as to place a statue of the old Jew on the angle of one of 
their principal public buildings. Of lute years these writings have fillen 
into disrepute, being opposed in every particular to the spirit of modern 
commerce, Nevertheless I shull reproduce a passage or two fru them 
here, partly because they may interest the reader by their novelty; and 
chiefly because they will show him that it i possible for a very practical 
and acquisitive tradesman to hold, through a not unsuccessfal career, that 
principle of distinction between well-gotten und ill-gotten wealth, which, 
partially invisted on in my last paper, it must be our werk more completely 
to examine in thir, 

He says, for instance, in one place: “ The getting of treasures by a 
lying tongue ia a vanily tossed to and fro of them that seek dvath:"” 
adding in another, with the same incaning (he has a curious way of 
doubling hin sayings): “Treasnres of wickedne~a profit nothing: but 
justice delivera from death.” Both these passages are notable for their 
ausertion of death as the only real ime and sum of attainment by any 
unjunt pcheme of wealth, If we read, instead of “lying tongue,” “lying 
label, title, pretence, or advertisement,” we shall more clearly perecive the 
bearing of the words on modern business, The seching of death ia a 
grand expression of the truc course of men's toil in such business, We 
usually speuk as if death pnreued us, and we fled from him; but that is 
only #0 in rare instances, Ordinarily, he masks himself—maker himself 
beawliful—all-glorions; uot like the King's daughter, all-glorieus within, 
but outwardly: his clothing of wrought gold. We pursue him frantically 
all our days, ho flying or hiding from us. Our crowning success at three- 
acore and ten is utterly and perfectly to seize, and hold him in hie eternal 
integrity—rohea, ashes, and sting. 

Again: tha merchant says, “IIe that oppresseth the poor to increase 
hin riches, hull surely come to want.” And again, more etrongly: “ Rob 
not the poor because he is poor; neither oppress the afflicted in the place 
of business. Hor God shall spoil the soul of those that spailed them.” 
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This “robbing the poor because he 1s poor,” 1s especially the me: cantile 
form of thcit, conating mm taking advantage of a man's neccsaties 1m order 
to obtain hus abou: or property at = reduced price The ordinary high- 
Waymana opposite form of robbery—of the rch, because he x rich— 
docs not appear to occur 90 oftin to the old merchant's nund, probably 
‘beciusc, being kes profitable and more dangerous than the robbery of the 
poor, 1t 18 racly practised Ly persons of discrction 

But the two most remahabl passages im then deep general mgnificance 
are the folowing — 

“ The rich and the poor have met God 1s their make ” 

“ The 11ch and the poor hive met God 15 their ght * 

They “have mct ' moue hterally, have stood mm each others way, 
(obvzaverunt) That as to say, as long as the world lasts, the action and 
countu ition of wealth and poverty, the meeting, fice to face, of rich and 
poo1, » just 4s appointed and necessary a law of that world as the flow of 
sticam to #¢2, 01 the interchinge of powc: among the electzic clouds —~ 
“God 1 tha: miku —_ But, also, this action may be ether gentle and just, 
or convulsive and destructive it may be by sage of devouring flood, or 
by lapse of servicerbk. wive ,—1n blackness of thunderstioke, or continual 
force of vital fie, soft, and shapeable into love syllables from far away 
And which of thusc it shall be depends on both 11cb and poor huowing 
that God 1 then hight, that in tle mystery of human hfe, there 1s no othe: 
ght thw this by which they can stc cach othe: s fuca, and hve,—hght, 
which 15 calld m anothar of the Looks amoug which the merchants 
mans have buen pesrvd, the “sun of justice,’® of which it 19 
promuacd thut at shall 119 at list with “healing ' (health grving or help- 
ang, making whole o1 sctting it one)in ats wings Foi tiuly tlus healing 19 
only posable by means of justice, no love, no faith, no hope will do it, 
men will be unwisely fond—vanly futhful, unless primmily they are 
just, and the mistihe of the best min through genciation afte: generation, 
hes been that geat onc of thinking to hulp the poor by almegiving, and 
by prcaching of patience or of hopc, and by cvcry other means, cmollent 
or consolatory, cxccpt the one thing which God ordury for them, yuatioe 
Tint thus justice, with its accompanymg holiness o1 helpfulnces, bung 
ven by the beet men dumcd in its trial time, as by the mass of mun 


* Moo ucwmately, Sun of Justoess, but, mstad of the harsh word “Jnstnoss,” 
the old I nglish “ Raghteousness” bung commonly emaployed, has, by getting confused 
with ‘ godlinuss,” or attracting about it various vagne and brokcn meanings, prevented 
most peteons fiom rectrving the foree of the passages in which xt occurs ‘The word 
* 11,htousness ” pioperly refira to the jastics of rule, o mght, as disangnwhed from 
“cyuty,” which refers to the justice of balanco Moro broadly, Rightoonsness 1" 
King’s jnatsce, and Equity, Judge s justice , the King guiding or rolng all, the Judge 
diyutmg 01 discouming between oppoutes (therefore, the double question, “Man, who 
made me a ruka—Suesrng—or a divider—pepierac—over yout”) ‘Thus, wath 
iespect to tho duatice of Chows (xlsotion, the feeble: and pasnve justice), we 
aye, frum logo,—Jea, legal, lo, and loyal, and with respect to the Justwe of 
Rule (duction, the suonge: and active justices), we bave from rego,-—16x, 1¢gel, ron, 
and ioyal 
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hated wherever it appears: so that, when the choice was one day fairly put 
to them, they denied the Helpful One and the Just;® and desired a 
murderer, sedition-raiser, and robber, to be granted to them ;—the mur- 
derer instead of the Lord of Life, the sedition-raiser instead of the Prince 
of Peace, and the robber instead of the Just Judge of all the world. 

I have juat spoken of the flowing of streams to the sca as a partial 
image of the action of wealth, In ono reapect it is not a partial, but s 
ferfect, inage. The popular cconomiat thinks himself wise in having 
discovered that wealth, or the forms of property in general, must go 
where they are required;—that where demand is, supply must follow. 
He farther declares that this course of demand and supply cannot be 
forbidden by human laws, Precisely in the sume sense, and with the 
same cortainty, the waters of the world go where they are reqnired. 
‘Where the land falls, the water flown, The course neither of clouds nor 
rivers can be forbidden by human will. But the disposition and adminiy- 
tration of them can be altered by human forethought. Whether the 
stream shail be a curse or o blessing, depends upon man’s labour, and 
adininistrating intelligence. For centuries after centurica, great districts 
of the world, rich in soil, and favoured in climate, have Jain desert 
under the rage of their own rivers; nor ouly desert, but plaguc-struck. 
‘The stream which, rightly directed, would have flowed in soft irrigation 
from field to fiold,—would have purified the air, given food to man and 
beast, and carried their burdens for them on its bosom-—now overwhelins 
the plain, and poisons the wind; its breath pestilence, and its work, 
famine. In like manner this wealth “ goca where it is required.” No 
‘human laws can withstand its flow. They can only guide it: but this, 
the leading trench and limiting mound can do so thoroughly, that it shall 
‘become water of life—the rivhes of the hand of wisdom; f or, on the 
contrary, by leaving it to its own lawless flow, they may make it, what 
it haa been too often, the last and deadlicat of national plagues: water of 
Marah—the water which feeds the roots of all evil. 

‘The necessity of these laws of distribution or restraint is curionsly over~ 
looked in the ordinary political economist's definition of his own “ gcience,” 
He calls it, shortly, the “science of getting rich.” But there are many 
sciences, as well as inany arts, of getting rich. Poisoning people of large 
estates was one employed largely in the middle ages; adulteration of food 
of people of amall estates, is one employed largely now. The ancient and 
honourable highland method of black mail; the more modern and Jess 
honourable system of obtaining goods on credit, and the other variously 
improved methods of appropriation—which, in major and minor scales of 
industry, down to the moat artistic pocket-picking, we owe to recent genius, 
—all come under the gencral head of sciences, or arts, of getting rich. 

So that it is clear the popular economist, in calling his science the 





© In another place written with the same meaning, “« Just, and having salvation.” 
¢ “Length of deys in her right hand ; in her left, riches and honour.” 
Vou, 1.—xo. 10, 20 
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science par excellence of gutting 1ch, must attach some peculiar ideas of 
lumitation to its chuncter I hope I do not musrepresent him, by aasuming 
that he means Aus scrence to be the science of “geting ich by legal o1 
jest mows” Tn thos defimtion, is the word “ yust,” o1 “ Ic gal,” finally to 
atand? Tor it 1s posable among eritzin nations, or under certun rulits, 
on by help of ocrtam advocatcs, that proceedings may be gal which are 
by no means just It, therefor, we leave at Inet cnty the word “yuat" an 
that plie of our definiticn, the insertion cf this sohtary ma amiall nod 
will make 4 notibk difiience in the gramme of our science Tor then 
16 Will follow that, in aida to mewoich sucntifically we must grow 21h 
yustly, and, thercfore, hnow whit 24 just, 90 thit our eccnomy will no 
longa depend metcly on yindenec, but cn yrowspudenco— md that of 
divine, not human law = Which prudeuce 19 mdced of no mean order, 
holding italf, as at were, Invh m the an cf b wen, md pasing for ever 
on the light of the enn cf ynstice, hence the soul which have cxcelkd 
mM it are represented 1) Dante us stus firmmg im hewcn for cver the 
figure of the eye cf an cute they have been am Ife the dayeernera of 
ight fiom darkness, 2 te the whel Imm acc, as the ight of the body, 
which 19 the cye, wluk thes sculs which fom the wings of the bud 
(giving powcr ind demuucn te juste “he ang m ate wings ) ti ice also an 
Ihght the mnqc11] tron in he wen (pir 111 JUSAITIAM QET JUDIOALTS TERR AM" 
Ye who judge the euth, give” (act, chscrve, merely Jove, but) “ dilyont 
Jove to justice — the Ieve which scchs diligently that 1s to ary, chooungls , 
and by prefucnes to all things cle | Which yuding ca doing judgment in 
the uth 14, socordin, to then capraty m1 ye sition, equicd not of judges 
only, nor of rulers only, but cf all men * 4 truth soncwfally lost aight of 
even by those whe we reely cncuah to apply to themachves passages in 
which Chrtian mica arc spolin cf ws cald te be “saints? («¢ ¢ to helpful 
a1 he thing flinctions), ind chesen tc be kings (¢¢ te knowing or duccung 
functions), the true meaning cf these tiles having Lecn Jen, lost through 
the pretences cf anbelpfil und unal Ie perscnste suntly md kingly character , 
alvo through the once yx pula ade that beth the sanctity and roy uty are to 
conmat in weatmg Jong icbes and Ingh cicwns, wstcad of in mercy aud 
judgment , wheicw ul true aunctity i» Raving powcs, ae all true royalty 15 
ayling power, md inyustice 33 pmt and pater! of the di mal of auch power, 
which “makes mcn as the cricping things, as the fuhes of the aca, that 
have no rulcr ovcr them” f 





* hear that several of our lawycis hase ban gicatl ammcd by the statement mn. 
the first of these papors that a wya » function was Lo do yustxo 1 did not intend st 
for & Jest, novertheloss st will bo acen that im the thore pachige neither the delet 
mination nor domg of justice ape conttmplated as funchons wholly pecuhm to tho 
lawyer Powubly, the moro our atindmg emus, whether of soldwis, pastors, o 
legslator (the genene tom “pastor” including sil teachers, and the gonene tun 
“lawyer,” including mah(is ag well 2s mnterpit tis of law), can bo «upersded by the 
force of national herolam, wisiom, and honesty, the heticr st may be fur the nation 

T Ts being the privilege of tho fishes, as st 18 of rata and wolves, to live by the lews 
of demand end supply; but the distinction of humanity, to hve by those of night 
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Absolute justice 1s mdccd no more attunable than absolute truth, but 
the mghteous man 15 distinguished fiom the unrighteous hy his dere and. 
hope of justice, as the true man from the false by his deure and hope of 
truth And though sbsclute justice be unattamablc, a3 much justice as we 
need for all practical use 14 attamibk by ill those who m ike it then aim 

‘We hace to caummce, then m the subject before us what me the 
laws of yu tice 1¢ peeting yryment of Inhour—no mill put, these, of the 
feund ttrons of all jury rudunce 

Tacduccd, m my list paper, the dca ef money pay ment to its armplest 
@ ridical tama in those tims it nuturc, and the ccn litrona of justice 
respecting at, cin be Test wecrtune t 

Mency pryment, 2 there state] ccnusts radie ly in 1 premise to some 
perscn working for us, that fer the time an dibeun he spend«m ow ne 
vice to diy we will gsc cr proce c quis alcut time ind Ti our am his 
service ut any future time when he my demand it * 

Howe prom to prve lum kes Jabcur thmh has given us we under- 
poy him) = oTt we prom te yc Lum mere litcur than he has given te, 
we over pry him In yr utice, acecidms to the Inws of demmd and 
supply, when two men 1 1¢ady to de the work and cnly one min wants 
to have at dene, th two men und slid cach othe: frat, and the one who 
ges itto de, swale: pud But when two men want the work done, and 
there 15 cnly one inm rc idy to do it the two mcn whe w mt at done cver- 
bid exch cther, mi the werknin 1s ever pud 

Twill examine these two points ¢f anyustice in succession but first 1 
wish the readur te ele uly un Teistind the central princy le, lyn g between 
the two, of right cr just y wyzacnt 

When we wh as rvice of my man he my eith 1 give it us fiecly , 
cr demond pry mint fr it Reg ctmy tre oft cf service, thare 39 20 
question uf present, thit beng vinitta cf uffecticn—nctot tific But 
u he demand pryment fcr at, ind we woh to ticat him with ibsolute 
equity, 161s evident thit thes ¢ yuty can cnly ccnsist an gryang time for 
time, strength for strength, mt chill fer shall Ti yim works an hout 
far us, and we cnly prom te wotk half an how fz hnn in retmn, we 
chtam an unjust dyanta« If, on the contiaiy, we promise to work an 
jour ind y half fc: human return, he his wn unjust ws intaze = The gustiue 
conaists in absolute cxch ange, or af that be any respect to the stations of 
the partics, if will not be in five of the employe: there 18 certainly 








* Tt mht appear at first that the mailct price of labour expressed muck an 
eachange but this 1 2 fallocy for the market y11< t tho momcntaty price of the 
and of lat our required, but the ynst price a# its ¢ pivalont of the y rodnctave labour of 
mankind = This difhcnce will bo an uyzcd 1m ats place Tt must bo noted also that I 
sptak hore only of the eachingi alls value of labom, not of that of cammoiitios Tho 
exchangeable valne of a commodhty 18 that of the labow required to produce it, mults- 
phed into the foi. of the dumand for it Ii the value of the labour == » and the foree 
‘of demand = y the e\changeable ralue of the commoihty 1s zy, in which af exther 
2s 0, ory = 0 ry = 0 
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no equitable reason in a man’s being poor, that if he give me a pound of 
bread to-day, I should return him less than @ pound of bread to-morrow 5 
or any equitable reason in a man’s being uneducated, that if he uses a 
certain quantity of skill and knowledge in my service, I should use a 
lesx quantity of skill and knowledge in his. Perhaps, ultimately, it may 
appear desirable, or, to say the least, gracious, that I should give in retarn 
somewhat more than I received. But at present, we are concerned on 
the law of justice only, which is that of perfect and accurate exchange;— 
one circumstance only interfering with the simplicity of this radical idea 
of just payment—that inasmuch as labour (rightly direotod) ia fruitful 
just as secd is, the fruit (or “ interest,” as it is called) of the labour first 
given, or “advanced,” ought to be taken into account, and balanced by 
an additional quantity of Inbour in the muibsequent repayment. Sup- 
posing the repayment to take place at the end of a year, or of any other 
given time, this calculation could be approximately mude; but as money 
(that is to say, cash) payment involves no reference to time (it being 
optional with the person paid to spend what he receives at once or after 
any number of years), we can only assume, generally, that some slight 
advantage must in equity be allowed to the person who advances the 
Jabour, so that the typical furm of bargain will be: If you give me an 
hour to-day, I will give you an hour and five minutcs on demand. If 
you give me a pound of brend to-day, I will give you thirteen ounces on 
demand, and ro on. All that it is necessary for the reader to note is, that 
the amount returned is at lenst in equity not to be Jess than the amount 
given, 

‘Tho abstract idea, then, of just or due wages, aa respects the 
labourer, is that they will consist in a sum of money which will at any 
time procure for him at least as much labour as he has given, rather more 
than less, And this equity or justice of payment is, observe, whelly 
independent of any reference to the number of men who are willing to do 
the work. I want a horseshoe for my horac. Twenty smiths, or twenty 
thourand smiths, may be ready to forge it ; their number does not in one 
atom’s weight affect the question of the equitable payment of the one who 
does forge it. It costa him a quarter of an hour of his life, and so much skill 
and strength of arm to make that horseshoe for me. Then at some future 
time I am bound in equity to give a quarter of an hour, and some minutes 
more, of my life (or of some other person’s at my disposal), and aleo ax 
much strength of arm and skill, and a little more, in making or doing 
what the smith may have need of. 

Buch being the abstract theory of just remunerative payment, ite 
application is practically modificd by the fact that the order for labour, 
given in payment, is general, while the lubour received is special. The 
current coin or document is practically an order on the nation for so much 
work of any kind; and this universal applicability to immediate need 
renders it so much more valuable than special labour can be, that an order 
for a less quantity of this general toil will always be accepted as a just 
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equivalent for & greater quanhty of special toil, Any given craftaman will 
always be willing to give an hour of lus own work 1m order to receive 
command over half-an-hour, or even much ksa, of national work =This 
source of unctrtunty, t gether with the difficulty of determming the 
monetary value of shill,* :under the ascertamment (even approxumate) of 
the proper wages of any grven Labour in tcrms of a currency, matter of con- 
mderable completity Bat they do not affict the pumcple of exchange. 
The worth of the wok may not be eauly known, but at has a worth, 
Just as fixed and real as the apecafic gravity of a substance, though such 
epeeific gravity may not be cauily ascertunable when the substance 19 
united with many others Nor 1 there so much difficulty or chance in 
detcrmunmg it as im dctermming the ordinuy mi\ums and moma of 
vulgu political economy ‘There we few bugams in which the buyer 
can succatam with anything Like pri cision that the seller would have taken 
no lesa :—or the seller acquire more thin a comfortable futh that the pn:~ 
chaser would have given no more This impossibility of precise know- 
ledge prevents nuthe: fiom stiuving to attun the desired point of greatest 
vexation and injury to th. otha, no fiom accepting it for a scientific 
punuple that he 1 to buy fur the last and sll for the most possible, 


* Unda tho term “ skill* J mean to include the umted force of expenence, intel- 
leet, and passion in then operation on manual labour and unde: the tems pussion,” to 
include the cntng 2 m,e and a,cnev of the moral fichnzs, fiom the sumph patunce 
‘and ginticncss of mind which will gre coutinuity inl finanss to the touch, ot enable 
‘ono person to Work without futrmnc, and with sood cfluct, twice as long as mothe, up 
to the quahties of character whuh render sence | muble-—(the 1turdation of serene 
Dy onvy 18 one of the most ticmcndous luis in the cconumy of the picsint centmy)—~ 
and to the meoumuncabh cmotivn and unizmation which ase te fint aud mightiest 
source of all value m art 

Tt ia haghly singular that polite a ccononuats Siould not vet hive percaved, if not 
tho moral, at least tho passionat, clement, to be in im xtaabk quintity m oxery cal- 
culation Icannot conccivc, for instincc, how it was possible that Mi Mall should 
have followed tho truc clue so fur as to wiit,—-‘ No hmut can le set to the ampurtance 
«von in a purely productive and meal port of saw—ol mire thought,” without 
socing that 1t was lomeally mccsary to add also, “and of mens fochng ” And this the 
more, because in bis first defimtion of labyar he includes am the iiea of at “all feelmge 
of a dusagnocablo kind connected with the employment of one's thou, hts m » parhenlar 
excupaon” ‘Tino, but why not also, “ fulings of an axrccublo hind?” It can hardly 
tho supposed that the fecluge which tctaid Iabou atc more exscntually a part of the 
Jobour than thos, which accelurato xt ‘Zhe first aru paid for as pau, the second ap 
power Tho workman mw mately indummificd for tho first, bat tho svoond both 
‘prodnes a part of the exchangeable yaluo of the wok, and matonally incroase ita actnal 


i “Ents swith us Ae is worth fifty thousand men” Truly, « large addihon to tha 
mate unl force consisting, however, be xt obvaascd, nut mote m operations carned on 
an Frita’s hod, than in opistions caiid on m hus arses’ heast “No Ianut can bo 
act to tho importance of mire thought”? Pubaps not! Noy, suppose some day xt 
should turn out that “mere” thought was m itself a iccommindabie objct of pro 
dnetion, and that all Mateusal produton was ony a step towards this mure precious 
Tnamateuul ous ? 
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though what the real lesst or most may be, he cannot tell, In like manner 
@ just pereon Jays it down for s scientific principle that he is to pay = just 
price, and, without being able presiscly to ascertain the limits of such a 
price, will nevorthclesa strive to attain the closest possible approximation to 
them. A practically serviceable approximation he can obtain. It is easier 
to determine scientifically what a man ought to have for his work, than 
whut his necessities will compel him to take for it. His necessities oan 
only be ascertained Ly empirical, but his due by analytical, investigation, 
In the one case, you try your answer to the sum like a puzzled schoolboy 
-—till you find one that fits; in the other, you bring out your result 
within certain limits, by process of calculation. 

Supposing, then, the just wages of any quantity of given labour to 
have been ascertained, let us examine the firat results of just and unjust 
payment, when in fivour of the purchaser or omployer; ¢. 6. when two 
men. are ready to do the work, and only ono wauts to have it done. 

‘The unjust purchascr forces the two to bid against each other till he 
haa reduced their demand to ita lowest terms, Let us aasume that the 
lowest bidder offera to do the work at half its just price. 

The purchaser employs him, aud docs not employ the other. Tho 
first or apparent result is, therefore, that une of the two men is left out of 
employ, or to atarvation, just ns definitely ns by the just procedure of 
giving fair price to the best workman. ‘Ihe various writers who endea- 
voured to invalidate the positions of my firat paper never snw this, and 
agsummed that the unjust hirer cimployed both. He employs both no moro 
thon the just hirer. The only difference (in the outset) is that the just 
man pays sufliciently, the unjust man insufficiently, fur the labour of the 
single person employed. 

Tsay, “in the outset ;” for this first or apparent difference is not the 
actual difference. By the unjust procedure, half the proper price of the 
work is left in the hands of the employer. This enables him to hire another 
mun at the same unjust rate, on some other kind of work; and the final 
result is that he has two men working for him at half-price, and two ato 
out of employ. 

By tho just procedure, the whole price of the first piece of work goes 
into the handa of the man who does it. No surplus being left in the 
employer's hands, he cannot hire another man for another piece of labour. 
But by precisely so much as his power is diminished, the hired workman's 
powor is increared; that is to say, by the additional half of the price he 
hus received: which additional half he has the power of using to ompluy 
another man in his service. I will suppose, for the moment, tho least 
favourable, though quite probable, case,—that, though justly treated him- 
self, he yet will act unjustly to his subordinate; and hire at half-price, 
if he can. The final result will then be, that one man works for the 
cinployer, at just prica; one for the workman, at half-price; and two, aa 
in the first case, are atill out of employ, These two, on I said beforo, are 
out of employ in both cases. The difference between the just and unjyst 
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procedure does not he mn the number of men hired, but in the price pard 
to them, and the yer sons by whom rt 18 paid ~The essential difference, that 
which I want the reader to nee cleuly, 18, that m the unjust case, two men 
wok for one, the fust Iurc: In the just cast, one man works for the first 
Inrer, one for the person hired, and sv on, down or up through the various 
grades of sivice, tho mflucnee bung car1cd forwaid by justice, and 
artested by mjustice ‘Lhe wnveraal and const mit action of justice 10 this 
inatter 18 therefore to dimumseh the power of wralth, m the hinds of one 
mdividual, over musacs of mcn, and to distribute at through a chain of 
mon The actual power exerted by the woilth 18 the same im both cases 5 
but by myuatice st 18 put all into one mins himds, #0 that be directs at 
once and with equal force the Irbom of + carcle of mcn about lim, by 
the just produc, he ws permitted to 1 uch the nearest only, though 
whom with dunmished frce, modthed by ucw minds, the enugy of the 
wealth passes on to othurs and go till at cxhauste iteelf 

The immediate oper tion of juste au this 2cspoct 18 therefore to 
dhmunish the powcr of we ulth, firat in acqursiticn of luxury, and, scondly, 
in ¢xuiene of moral anflucnce Lhe cn, Joyer cinnot ccncentrate so multl+ 
tudinous Inbou on lis own mmtac ts, 102 Cum he subdue so mulutudinous 
gmad to his own wall But the we ulay oper ution of yustico 19 not less 
unpoiting ‘The insufficicnt pry mont cf the gicup of men working for one, 
place ewh unda a mavnnam ct difhculty in rising above hia pontion 
Lhe tndcocy of the ayatem 15 to check advancument But the sufhercnt 
o1 just mynicnt, distiuubutcd thi uvh a desecnding «ries of offices or 
grades of libom,® gives cuch suberdmatcd parson fau and sufficient means 
of rmung in the social «cil, uf he che oss to use thum, and thus not only 
dhnunishes the unmed:ite powcr of wealth, but 1emoycs the worst disabyh- 
tus of poverty 

Itas on this vit problem thit the cntue de tiny of the labower is 





* Tam poy to low time by ansnamz hewese cuth the ¢yuvocthons of the 
wutan who sought to obseme tho instances gisen of segntutcd labour 20 the first of 
th Lapis by confusmy km Is, rani ¢, and quintities ci lit un with its qualices 
novut said that @ colonel shui] have the «ame pay ava y2vate nora hnshop the same 
pay as acute Neither dil J sav thot mero work ought to be ] wd as lew work, (80 
that the curate of @ j wish of tne th mm? oils should have uo moro than the curate 
cf pansh of five hundred) But I said that, so tat as vou eruploy it at all, bad work 
should bo pad no Joss than jool wmk ava bod clupyman yet takes hin tithes, a bad 
Thystusn takes Ing foe, and a bid Jawver hiece te And thes as will be faithor shown 
im the conclnsion, I raid, and sey ynitly bicause the test work never was, nor ever will 
be, dime for money at all, but chicfly bucauee, the moment poople know they have to 
yay tho bad and good abe, they will t1y to dixein tho one fom the other, and not wo 
the bed «A sayauious writer in the Seofeman axk« me if I should kke any common 
seubbler to bo pad by Missrs Smith Rider and Co as ther good sathora are I 
should, of they omployed Lam—but would perousls 2ccommend them, for the sonbbler's 
take, as woll a4 their own, not to employ him Ihe quantity of its money which the 
coantiy at plant mvesty in eenbbimg 18 not, 1n the outcome of st, cvonomucally spent, 
and oven tho highly mgcninus poison fo whom thas question oveurred, might porte 
fuaye been more bencficially employed than m printang xt, 
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ultmmately dependent Many minor interests may sometimes appear to 
materfere with it, but all branch fiom it For istance, considerable 
agitation 28 often caused im the minds of the lower clases whin they 
discover the share which they nominally, and to all appearance actually, 
pay out of their wages in tusation (I believe thinty-five or forty per cunt} 
‘This sounds vcry grievous, but in reality the labourer does not pay it, 
‘but lus employer It thu workman had not to pry it, his wages would 
‘be Ices by just that sum competation would still seduce them to tho 
lowest rate at which hic was powible Smmlarly the lower orders agitated 
fr the repeal of the coin lows,* thinking they would be better off af 
bicad were che rper , never jercervimg that w soon as brcad was perma- 
nently cheaper, wages would pum mcatly full in pieciuly that propo. 
tion = Lhe corn laws ware nghtly repeied, not, howcver, because they 
ducctly oppressed the poor, but because they mducctly oppriseed them 
mm causing a large quintity of thar Labour to be consumed unproductivcly 
So alao unncotsesly trvition oppresses them, through dcstruction of 
capital, but the destiny of the poor dipcnds primarily always on this one 
question of ducness cf wr7xs Then distress (iricspectivily of that 
caused by aloth, minoi error, or crm) aises on the grand sale fom 


® Thavo to achnowkd,e an inter tin, communication cn the subjcct of fico trade 
fiom Pusley (ior a short ktta fiom ‘A Well wishc’ at ——, my thanks ao 
yet moie duc) But the Seottish writea wall 1 toni Le disagicoably «upiwedl to hom, 
that Lam, und always havo bun, an uitily f ules and unruupulous fiee-tradu 
beven years a0, oy c thing, of the various signs of infincy im the Fwopean mud 
(Stones of Viniee sol my 18) I wiote ‘The first yrincsyy 1es of commer wore 
aknowledzod by the Ingh h ywhur nt cnly a {ow months ago, m ite fie trade 
measures, and aro still ¢o Little undurstood by tho millon, that no natn darcs to 
abolish tts cuvtem houses * 

Té wall bo obseiyed that I do not a laut cyen the wha of acpoaty Let other 
‘ations, af they Lhe, hetp then j urte sit , evcry wise nition will thiow ats own opto 
is not the oj cning then but a selien im n ideiote, and blundcnngly cxpeument it 
mennei of opuumg them, which docs harm If you have bun protectin, s manufketao 
for * Jong seuice of emis, you must not take the yrotcction of m s moment, 90 as to 
throw every one of its oj cratives at ome ont of Lm loy, any more than you murt taku 
all ita wrappings off a foci k child at cnc m cold weather, thou,h the cumber of thum 
may have beou radically unyuting ite health Lattle by bttle, you must rustoro at to 
fiedom and to sur 

‘Most peopl.'s mids aio mn eunz0ue coufusion on the subjeet of fieo trade, becaure 
they «uppose it to my ly onluyed ccmjttiton On the amiay, fee trade pats an 
end to all competition * Protection (moong yanwus othe: nachicvous functions,) 
endeayours to ennble onc county to compete with anocthu m the production of an 
article at  disadvante,e Whin tide us enurly fre, no country can be compoted 
‘with sn the articks fix the productiun of wich it 1s naturally caleulated , nor can 
compete with any othcs, m the production of artcks for which x$ fs not naturally 
eokulated ‘Luseany, for stance, cannot emapcte with Lngland m stol, nor 
Lagland with Tuscany mol Ehoy must cychango thur stecl and oll Which 
xchange should be as 4ank and in as honesty and the sea-wmds can make it 
Computition, madced, anscs at first, and sharply, im cider to prove which is strongest 
rs euy given manutacture possible to both, this point once acrtmned, competion 

at on end 
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the two reacting forces of competitzon and oppreuon. There 1s not yct, 
nor will yet for ages be, any real over-population in the world; bat a 
local ovor-population, or, more accurately, a degree of population locally 
unmanageable under exzeting curcumstances for want of forethought and 
esofficient machinery, neccasarily shows itaclf by pressure of competition , 
and the taking advantage of this competition by the purchaser to obtain 
their labour unjustly cheap, consummates at once thur suffermg and his 
own, for un this (as I believe in every other kind of slavery) the oppressor 
suffirs at Iast more than the oppruscd, and those maguficent Imes of 
Pope, even m all thur firct, ful short of the trath— 
“Yet, to bo just to these poor men of pelf, 

Tach does but HATE IS KLIOHBON® 48 MUMSELE 

‘Damned to the mines, an equal fite bets los 

‘The slave that digs xt, and the slive that hides” 


The collateral and reveruonty operations of yustice an this matter I 
shall examine hereafter (1t being necdful fret to define the natme of 
value), proceeding then to consider within what practical terms a juster 
syatem may be cotrbbsicd, and ultumitcly the vexcd question of the 
destumes of the unemploy.d workman * Lest, howcver, the reader should 
be alarmed at some of the issues to wluch our mvestigitions seum to be 
tending, aa if in thur beating agunst the power of wealth they had 
somctlung mm common with thosc of socialism, I wish him to know, 10 
accurate termu, one or two of the main pomts which I have m view 

Whether socialism lias made more progit ss «mong the army and navy 
(where payment 18 made on my principles), or among the manufacturing 
operatives (who aro paid on my opponents’ principle), I Icave at to those 
opponents to ascertain and declaie Whatever thur conclusion may be, I 
think it necessary to answer for myself only this that uf there be any one 
point anmsted on throughout my works more frequently than another, that 





* Tchould be glqd sf tho reader would fizst clear tho ground for humeelf so far as to 
dctermine whether the difficulty hea in gotting the woth or getting tho pay forit? Doce 
hho cousider occupation itself to bo an exponsive lunury, dificult of attainment, of 
which too httle 1 to be found im the world? or us at rnther that, while mn the cxyoyment 
even of the most athkte dhzht, men must noverthckes be roamtamed, and this 
mamtenance 18 not always forthcoming ? We must be cla: on this head before gamg 
farther, as most people aro looscly m the halut of tallang of the diffkulty of “finding 
employment” 1s xt employment thet we want to find, or support dug employ- 
ment? Is at adlenesa wo wish to put an end to, or hunger? We have to take up 
‘Both questions in succession, only not both at the same tume No doubt that work te 
a luxury, and «very great onc It 14, inde od, at once a luxury and 9 necesnty, no 
man can ietain either health of mind or body without st 80 profoundly do I fet 
ths, that, as will be scen un the sequel, ono of the pnocipal objects I would rocotumend 
tobensvolent and practical persons, u to induce nich people to seek for a larger quantity 
of thus Inxury than they at prevent possess Nevertheless, 1t appears by expervence that 
even this healtluest of pleasures may be indulged in to excess, and that human bemge 
are just as Lable to surfext of labour as to surfut of meat, so that, as on the one hand, 
it may be charitable to provide, for some people, lighter dimer, and mote work,—£or 
othois, ut many be equally expedicnt to provide hghter work, and more dumor, 
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one point is the impossibility of Equality. My continual sim has been to 
show the eternal auperiority of some men to others, sometimes even of one 
man to all others} and to show also the advisability of appointing such 
persons or person to guide, to lead, or on occasion evan to compel and 
subdue, their inferiors, according to their own better knowlodge and wiser 
will. My principles of Political Economy were ail involved in a single 
pbrase spoken three years ago at Manchester ; “Soldiers of the Plough- 
share aa well as Soldiers of the Sword;” and they were all cummed in s 
single sentence in the last volume of Modern Paintere—“ Government and 
co-operation are in all things the Laws of Life; Anarchy and competition 
the Laws of Death.” 

And with respect to the mode in which these gencral principles 
affect the secure possession of property, so far am I from invalidating 
much security, that the whole gist of these papers will be found ultimately 
to aim at an extension in ita range; and whereas it has Jong been known 
and declared that the poor have no right to the property of the rich, I 
wish it also to be known and declared that the rich have no right to the 
property of the poor. 

But that the working of the systom which I have undertaken to de- 
velope would in many wnys shorten the apparent and direct, though not the 
‘unseen and collateral power, both of wealth, as the Lady of Pleasure, and 
of capital as the Lord of Toil, 1 do not deny ;—-on the contrary, I affirm 
it in all joyfalness; knowing that the attraction of riches is already too 
strong, aa their authority is already too weighty, fur the reason of man- 
kind. I mid in my last paper that nothing in history had ever been Ao 
‘disgraceful to human intellect as the acceptance among us of the com- 
mon doctrines of political economy as a ecience. 1 have many grounda 
for saying thia, but one of the chief may be given in few words. I know 
‘no previous instance in history of a nation’s establixhing & aystematio dis- 
obedience to the first principles of its professed religion. The writings 
which we (varbally) esteem as divine, not only denounce the love of 
money an the source of all evil, and as an idolatry abhorred of the Deity, 
but declare mammon gervice to be the accurate and irreconcileable opposite 
of God's service ; and, wherever they speak of riches sbaolute, and poverty 
absolute, declare woe to the rich, and bleming to the poor. Whereupon 
we forthwith investigate a science of becoming rich, as the shortest road 
to national prosperity. 

“ Tai Cristian denmera I"Rtidpe, 
Quando of partiranno i dus cvilegi, 
L'UNO IN EYEENO RIQCO, B L’ALTHO fRdr1:.” 
T.Ret 
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B Moryced Becyuit at Solferine. 


1 
Jn the rwks of the Anste:im you found hm, 
ile dicd with lus face to you all 
Yet bury him herc where around hun 
You honour you: bravest that fall 


2 
Venetian, fair-fi iturcd, and <lcndea, 
Tic lacs shot to dcath an his youth, 
Wath a smile om his Ips, over tender 
For any meiec soldict’s dead mouth 


3 
No atiang:, wand p<t met a triutor’ 
GDhough ahen the ch th on his be wt 
Unduincath it hew seldom a preater 
Young heart, bas a shct sent to rest! 


4 
By 30m enemy tortuzrcd and goadcd 
To march with them, stand m then fik, 
Tlis musket (see') never wr lorded,— 
Tle fucing your guns with that snilc 


5 
As orphans yearn ca to then motheis, 
Ife yeuncd to yom: puriot banda,— 
«Ent me die for ou2 Italy, brothers, 
J£ not an your ranks, by your hands! 


6 
“ Aum stiaichtly, fre stcadily, spare me 
A ball m the body, which may 
Deliver my heart hee and tem me 
This badge of the Austuan away” 
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7. 
80 thought he, so died he this morning, 
‘What then? many others have died. 
Ay,—but ensy for men to die scorning 
The death-stroke, who fought side by side; 


8. 
One tricolor floating above them; 
Struck down nud tuumphant acclaims 
Of an Italy rescucd to love them 
And blazon the biass with their names. 


9 
But he,—without witness or honor, 
Mixed, shamed in his country’s rcgard, 
‘With the tyrants who march in upon her,— 
Died faithful and passive; ‘twas hard. 


10 
*Lwas sublime. In o ciucl icstuction 
Cut off from the guerdon of sons, 
‘With most filal obedience, conviction, 
His soul kissed the Lips of her guns. 


11 
That moves you? nay, grudge not to show it 
While digging a ginve for bun here. 
The others who died, says your poet, 
Ifave glory: ict Aim have a tem. 


Exizasuin Barnetr Browne. 
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Physiological Biddtes, 


IV —Concivsion. 


“ Maw capable of explaming bis own existence !” I ecem to hear the reader 
exclaim, as he peruses the eloquent passage borrowed fiom D: Draper, sn 
our Jast number, “at 18 a vain dicam, we shul never be able to say 
what hfe" Perhaps not , yct we ehould not he too hasty im deciding 
on this negative Nothmg can sem more improbable, ag that question 
has been put, than that it should ever receive s satisfactory reply; but 
may there not have bien an enor in the wiy of putting it? Very ample 
problems sometimes come before us m a very puzzling form, cspeaially of 
‘we take certain things for grantcd how, for cxample, an apple could be 
got into a dumpling, 16 suid to have baffied a royal intellect And an 
intellect truly royal has Icft on record the maxim—ut 18 part of the rich 
legacy bequeathed by the author of the Norum Organon—that “a wise 
secking 19 the half of knowing’ According to our fiiut ampreamon, 
a wide gulf separates that which has hfe from that which hea not We 
naturally, therefore, proyudge the very point at issue, and assume in hving 
things the posscsaion of a pecuhar endowment, which 1 the cause of all 
that 22 distinctive in them And then, with this 1dia in our minds, we 
strive in vain to untie the knot The more we seek to understand Lafe, 
considered na & power capabk. in atelf of effecting the various results 
which are exlubited in organic bodus—thar growth, development and 
repair, then form and structuie, then contmucd «vistcnce 1a spite of 
opposing agencies, then power of assimiliting extrancous substances and 
making them part of themselves—the more convinced we become that it 
can nover be understood, 

And the difficulty 1s ammensely increased by the connection which 
e@usts botween hf. and consciousness ‘The union of mind and body 1s in 
our expoicnce so intimate and so mcustt, that we naturally think of 
them together Hence it arises thit quite foreign considerations, affecting 
the spiritual nature of man, ever tend to exert a distazbing influence on 
tho Ingher questions of physiology It 18 not easy to keep separate x our 
thoughts the purely physical life of the body, and the spmitual faculties 
of feeling and will to which it 1s subservient 

But distnguuhing the mental ond the maternal hfe, and fixmg our 
thoughts upon the body, over which, az over an obedient mstrument, the 
conscious man bears sway, we may eec tho path to be pursued Lafe 
exhibits, not the agency of a single power, but the umted effects of 
weveral causca: the moblem of vitality requires diyion into various 
mmpler problems. We have to seck not the nature of an invamble agent, 
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but the demonst: tbl. causes of a vast satiety of physical results We 
have found, for example, thre prommcnt questions claim an answer m 
respect to the hving body how it acts, why at grows, and whence its 
form? I ikmg thcse questions one by one, and scehing guidance from 
the fict. presented to us by Nature, we hive also found that each of 
them wis captble of a solution smmpk cnough, and even ubyious whtn 
once it was seen We miy biicfly recapitulate the results at which we 
have unvd 

I Living bodes crow by the operation of chemeal force, winch 
ethibita im them 1 twofold xtion and produccs substances which tend 
to decompose, cn the same punmplt thit gravitation im + fonntam causes 
water to riac by the effict of ats fall So chemmeal chmge, o1 decompo- 
sition, cruxs the noirshment of the bedy, wd the two cpposite pro- 
ceca of giowth and decry proceed xn nurtuil dependence = us law 3a 
ewsily understood by fing the thon hts on any ere an which an action 
of one kind produces another tlat 1s cpyc ite to atself the movement cf 
a@ pendulum, ft: cximple, m which the dewnw ud motion produces the 
pwd, ind the upwad furnishes the conditions under which the down- 
wad cm iguntike pice = It13 thus chomed actien produccs the vital 
achon, and the satal ation fium hey the con hhons unda which the 
chamerl rection ern izuntihe plhaec  Tivang bodics, then, grow through 
deci, or thtcurh chemeal processes which are equrvient to decay, and 
which resem] tc at an pre ducin,, firec 

IE The Joly, thus mowing 2rcec co ate Fer on structure fiom the 
conditions under which ats ylucd in ats development Under the mm 
fluence cf the forces which are op 1atim upon zt, and which excite its 
gonth, the germ expmls (fcr the me tj vt in catan dirctions moe 
powerfully than in «ther ) ant by the varying resistances 1b mects in 
this cxpins n, 1s mended inte ats yy eufic form 

VW Fuse ferm 11 ts at to ata itncucya ~The bedy tends to decom- 
poe, or to undereo chemical chanecs which grve 219¢ to force = ‘The 
absorptien cf ow: am nutiti n, md the cyclution of 1t agun in the 
decompo itien cf the ti urs (the muselks, bia, &e), 15 preainly 
analogous to thit which trkca plicc in fcrubly sepa ting the poles of 
two magnits, 1¢tenmg than aput fo a certain time, and suffering them 
to return by therr attrictive {crce to their fi22ner union The aneigy 
developed in the appre ch cf the magnets towards cach other in exactly 
equal to the force cxpen ted in then scjartiion"” In the case of the living 
body, the ferec thus des oped within 2t necessarily produces the actions to 
which ats structure 3s. dipted 

Thus, for txample, when 3 sed 1s placed in the ground, the first 
yproceea whuch takes plice withut it 1s one of decompomtion The mass 
of the seed consusis of starch and albumcn, m the midst of which 28 
Placed 4 amall cellular body, call.d the gam his germ will grow, and 
develop into the future plant, but only on condition that a process of decay 
goea on in the starchy end albuminous matter with whieh 10 ls in oon- 
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nection Part of the latter mnka into the morgame atate, uniting with 
oxygen, and passing off aa carbonic acid The young, plant 1 at firat of 
Jess weight than the secd o1 root which has dusppeared 1n generatang it 

When 1 wives at the suface of the oi, a new process commencer 
The says of the sun, flhng on its leaves, maintain in them s contmuance 
of the same proccss (one of chcnneal chinge) by which the firat develop- 
ment of the geim was detarmmed * Thus acw matcrials ara added to the 
jlunt, the hyht exciting these chemical provesxs which produce the 
oigamo arrangement of fresh portions of matier Iho lcaves, under the 
stunulus of the sun 41ays, decompose carlx nic acid, giving oft part of the 
oxygen, and “fix, as it is said, the carkcn in anion with hydrogen, and 
rometames with nitacgcn, &, to fim the vancus vegetable culls and thar 
contents = Itas cimacus thit the oxygen and hydiogin, thus uated with 
the carbon, are very oftin in the same proporticn in which thcy unite to 
form water tach and augu, for caampk, both conust of carbon and 
(the elements of) water 

An anmil now consumcs this lant In digestion there takes place 
again a proinly similar proccss to that with wluch we started-—the 
germunaticn of the «ced = The <ubstance of the ylint putially decomposes, 
4 portion c{ it sinks into a state Yyproxmating to the morg mu, while 
wicther yorticn (deubtless by mcuas of the force thus genuated) becomes 
more highly vit dizcd, and fitted to frm ut of the «mal structure The 
Reuminiticn ci the secd, and anmnel digestion, are pualll piccesms 
Tach of them 1s tue fi ld—a dccomyes ng and 1 vit u zug Ktien going on 
together, the latter having us cagin in vnd dey undin, upon the forma 

Hwing formed put ct the mumal shuctwe fcr a timc, this hying 
miitter decomposes yct again, and avun grics cf ity force = But now, 
auatead of cflecting, a8 m the previous ciscs a vit thving actin, the force 
produces 4 mech mical action in the muses, «1 a neryous action in the 
bran, or, in sboit, the fen t2o2 of whittvca crzun the moitter we ae 
tracing may have becn imcot porated with ,-—the functicn | cing but anothet 
modo of opcration of the samc force which cid the nuttition 

And thus, supposing the acticn to hyve I cen 1 musculir excition, say 
the hinng of awaght, we shall hive traced the icree, which eume from the 
morgue world at frst, in the 41m of the suns 315s, and was embodied an 
the substance of the plant, bich agun into the mczg une world 1m the form 
of motion 





* ‘The cmeful experiments of Prot «oi Drayer have dics kat this point, and proved 
that in the influonce of the sun s ray uy on the lever of } lanta, a decomposmg change 
wstha fine step He found that when } lant, wae subjected to sunlight, mtrogen ae 
wall as oxi uu was giton off om tham aud sp quantities so gieat, as to prove that 
at came fiom tho substamc of the kaws ‘ Lhe true somce,” he says, ‘ of the 
mitogen exhaled m to Le <uu,,kt an some ritrozemved compound poveat am the leaf, 
winch 1s undeigomg devomposibon in viculatul wat The <eparitron of the oxy gen. 
fiom tho carbone acid (and nour <lunent of the plant by the a1bon), “ though remotely. 
‘brought about by the acton of the solar iay, ws mamiy due to the complex play uf 
afiartues of tho elamentay constituents of the leaves” 
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Let us observe another thing. In previous papers, the function and 
the nutrition of the body have been distinguished from each other, and 
even contrasted.* They are opposites:—the one ia the formation of the 
body, the other depends on its degtruction. And for either to be under- 
atood, it is necessary that the distinction between them should be clearly 
apprehended. But when we take a larger view, the relation of these two 
processes assumes quite a different aspect. The appearance of opposition 
is merged in a wider unity. The nutrition and the function of a living 
body are rather a twofvld prescntation of one process, than two different 
processes. That which, scen on one side, is nutrition, seen on the other is 
function, Let us take, firet, the case in which a decomposition within tho 
body, itself produces an increased nutrition. Here, it is evident, the 
increased vitality is the equivalent of a force that, if directed through 
the muscles, might have been productive of motion. It is, in fact, an 
internal fanction, so to speak. The force set free by decomponition in the 
body, instead of operating externally, operates within it, Nulzition, 
though it is the basis and provision for the external functional activity, 
may iteelf be classed as a function, and may take rank in the same list with 
the other resulta of internal decomposition — motion, animal heat, &o. 
The case is the same as when, in a chronometer, part of the force of the 
unbending spring ia employed to bend a secondary one, 

But in another respect, ako, nutrition may be seen to be identica) with 
fanction. The very same process which is the function of one body, is the 
nutrition of another. The vegetable world, in so fur aa it serves for food, 
has for ite “ function,” in the strictest scnwe, the nutrition of the animal, 
‘This is the result which it effects by its regulated decomposition. The 
animal instinct provides the conditions under which the function of the 
vegetable is performed. The plant yields up its life to nourish the animal 
‘ody, as that body, ao nourished, in its activity yields up ite life to impart 
force to the world around, 

And this is but an illustration of a law which has its basis in the very 
nature of force itself. Every giving off of force has for ita necosaary 
effect the atoring up of force in equal amount cluewhere. The two halves of 
this process cannot be divided. And whichever halfof it we may best any 
time regarding—whether the storing up of foreo (which answers to nutri- 
tion), or the giving it off (which nuswers to function)}—-wo may be sure 
that the other is also present. That which is to one thing the storing up 
of force, must be the giving off of force to another. We shall perceive 
it as cither, according to the view we are taking at the time. The atoring 
up of force within the animal frame usurps to itself, especially, the namo 
of nutrition, because our regard naturally centres upon ourselves and upon 
that which is most kindred to us. 





* To guard against misapprehension, it is as well to say that by the form nutrition 
are not intended any of the actions connected with the taking of food, but only those 
minute internal changes by which the growth and repair of the body are effvcted, 
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But it might be that beings, diferent from ourselves, should look upon 
the other side of this process, and see in the animal nutrition rather a losa 
than a gain of force—a dying ruther than a coming into life. Nature in 
this respect is like the books of a commercial firm. When there is no 
change in the totul, however the various amounts may be shifted, there is 
necessarily always an cqual loss and gain, and each change will be regarded 
as one or the other according to the intcrests affected. Surely it is but fair 
that wo should recognize this rigid eqnity, and try to look upon ourselver, 
sometimes, as if through alien cyes. We are but borrowers from Nature's 
store, and what she showers on us with open band, with a stern clutch 
ashe snatches from our fellowe. But we arc honest debtors, and pay to the 
last farthing. 

Beaidea the three points to which we have directed our attention, there 
are very many other questions which living bodies suggest, and which 
equally deaurve inquiry—the causes, for example, of the difference between 
the animal and the vegetable, or between the various texturea of which 
our own bodies consist; by what physical necessity bone is formed in one 
part, muscle in another, and nerve in a third: why the circulating fluid 
of plants, a» « rule, contains green particles, and that of animala red one, 
these being complementary colours, which together constitute white light : 
how the varions changes which take place in the gradual development of 
the organism, from childhood to adult life, are effected, and to what deep 
principle of universal order they conferm. These and innumerable other 
subjects, which physiology presents on every hand, claim, end doubtless 
would well repay our pains, 

But looking only to the conclusions indicated above, do they not 
advance us a step towards a better understanding of the living body? Do 
they not, at least, enable us to perceive that the main phenomena which 
it presents, are examples of the same laws and properties with which our 
experience of other things makes us familiar? In other words, do not we 
sea that orgauic life is uct a new thing, as compared with that which is met 
with in the inorganic world, but a new form of the same thinga? The 
sane forces operate, the same Jaws rule, in the case of organic and inorganio 
structures ; the results ure so different because the conditions differ. It 
has been suggested befure that the animal body, in respect to its power 
of acting, presents an analogy to a machine; and the idea seems capable 
of receiving a atill wider application. What is a machine but a peculiar 
method of applying common forces and univeisal laws? We perceive 
this ot once if we consider any particular case. In making and using 
a machine, we add nothing and we alter nothing, in respect to the nature 
and proporties of things. We do but use for a particular end the powors 
which exist around us, and the laws which are universally operative. 
Nay, so for isa machine from involving new forces, or new laws, it is 
precisely by virtue of the unaltering laws and fcrce of naturo, that it can 
‘be constructed and kept in operation. As a machine, it is 
upon, and ‘kn example of, the laws which prevail without it- if they 
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ceased or changed thuir opcation, 1t3 adaptation aud its power ¥116 lost 
The cwe sn the samo with the living body ‘Tlus also in dependent on, 
and 13 an c\ample of, the laws aud forces which prevml withoutit Ti the 
laws of moigmie natme chinged or ceaxd, 2f tha forces of inorgamc 
nature we1e no longer what thry au, the ammal structury would be of 
nt, 1 would even oust, no more = Lhe orgame world does not difla 
fiom the morganic in its casence 

But rt diftas It would he a fatal crer—hippily at 18 an amposuble 
«ne—to confound the two Thoe 3s a difluienee an the mode of opera- 
tion, though the elements ve the mime ‘the physical powers have 
recenved am the orgie weld a puticuln dnction, ond are mide 
te wok to catem acsnity which 1¢ attanable ouly through living 
Structunes 

Sucely hue, then, we we in pessesucu, wp tor eettun pot, ofa cleat 
and defimte wiswe to the questien, Whit a Lale?) Lva remambenng 
that we speak cf the bedily hfe enly, may we notreply tase parteula 
med of cperation cf the nite d force and hws?) We can trace the 
dom opaative in hi, te and fic, between c1, une wd moiganic bodies , 
weem se thit in tle oman wold the Jims we l now im the morgane 
anc still sameme But the aesults ne new 

Thus at 93 ¢ yy to undrst ind how there his anasen the conception of a 
proulia vital Dotty cr Prinayle Le wis a anpil gone thvation before 
the wmking cf the vanes fire s thu cet rein bft hid been diseeancd 
Lor the peculiw isulty, a prawn cat woe mppesed stead cf a pecu 
Jur mode ef operttion Net th t this ¢ ncq tien hi Tecn umversal 
Indivadudl man bocwgdrerm unfwert cd rdiflacntven, wv uous 
times Pubysthe me ty (de met ince is thit of Ccleridge, who in his 
Asoay touards the Zormttcn cf a more C mnchensne Theory of Life 
(thongh gavang utterance to acme op nucn which uc deubttul cr obure), 
accins to have antic ed, sc fir i dus .enerd view 3s concaied, almost 
the entre advance of phy sche al Inewkedg sue das day 

Ths devas, thit phy acd Life as a prec 4, ov a mode ¢f aptzation, of 
the name powers which we recom ive under other aumes, 1s mignctisam, 
Gectriaty 2 chamed eflisty Fest, by thar con propartuy, cffict all 
the revults ol served an hte but they ae prcuped im + apecial way, the 
vanious fms ¢f action bung se united is to crustilute, out of many 
puts, a mutadly dependent whele ‘The dietinctise character of hvang 
things 18 the exlabition in them of 2“ punaph cf mdividu ition,” which 
conefitutcs them wits, ec parated from, wlike yet putikers mm, that wlich 
wearound them “Lif,” bo sy4 “supye cs an univasad jruncple im 
natizo with a limiting powa im cyay puticula mini, const mdily acong 
to mdividualize, and, mat wore, fgmre the former ‘Thus lie 19 not & 
thin, bet an uct and process” And tricing the chain of onginic being 
‘ups ud through its 1 arous grades, he prints out low the preat chaacter- 
2M of advancing clevaticn m the scale of hie, conmsts in the ¢ver more 
pufict andivjduahation of thy erature, its bemg marked off from the 
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rest of natuic, and plactd in an utitude of Recdom to usc and wut ordn uc 
het powers 

But this mubordination w not ¢ffutel by the supcraddition of 4 new 
power in hving things The subjection of the physical to the vital forces 
xe emblewiathu + voluntary nlf control thin & comcon fiom without 
‘She power ou exh side 23 the sunt = Does not the fellowing pasinge fiom 
Wlendge, decd, convey am egument thit hnally dispeses of the idea that 
thr force cf organic bodics can be esenti lly different {rem that ef the mur- 
rounding world, that bang the very terce which thy lve by aynuulatmg 
o1 dh wing into thumsclyes?— 

lov reflecting mud the very fact, that the pewos peculiw to life an 
living annuals, includ echaremc, dashety Ge (e1,m the words of + 
recut public wien ¢ th vt living initicr «dol aits these phy sed prey atca ) 
would demons tte that im th tinth cf tlmgx they we ct the » me hind 
wd that b th chives we Tut denccs vt different demtics cf one nl 
the sume tendency Ter the litter uc net snl jected to th farmer asa 
lever or Walking stich to the muscks the morc sutense the hf 1s, the kw 
doce elisticity fr mstimee appear is Cisterty at smks dewa into the 
newest a preach to ats pvacid fim ly escresctdtsnes fren the on 
traction md elen ate ef thes uateble mn cle to the physi Ta Incss of 
the ans nite nul Phe low t yowe 6 uc wamilitcd net mordy cm 
ployed, md esnnilitecn euyyc es the dc nature of the thing wo imlited 
che aitisamirule col) nt the s mei tat ef cretion, Tec vse it would 
amply that vit nab anda qi traal cf mmbilitien In short al 
the ampowbilities which the ac mest of the fi am a drvanes hive d tectet 
m the hypothesis ¢f frinsubstintiitien woull yph an the vay sime 
words tu that cf 6 umiliti a uf the clyccts ind th wcnts were relly cf 
unlike kinds Unless thacfare 2 thing cmesh lity cpertres which do 
not beleng to it, the very admission thot lving matter cvhilits phy mer 
propertus incindcs the further adumssn thit these physical or dead 
propcrtics aie themsely es vit il in casei ce, re Wy di tinct but 1m appearance 
only diferent, o1 in absolute contrist with « ch othcr’ 


The tum ‘ Puncuplke of Individaition adnimably expreasis the dis- 
tingushing charetamtic of the animil bedy Its f ree 14, og at were, 
contamed o1 1¢fectcd within ats Githa d@ fiom nitme im nutrihon, 
the force which the oigimie matter cmbcdres, instcrd of preang freely 
onw uda, 25 1ctamed md stoicd up witlin it And the atructure ito 
which the growing organism 1s mouldd, cwses thit ferce, when 1b 14 
set fice, to effect actions winch anh crve th well bemg cf the ammal 
And not only so, but thy vay fic, when it 2s given off, by dovom- 
posticn, within the beds, may be acfected bich upon the crguumm 
itself, nud causo ita incrcancd growth , the dicay, as we hive seen, 
renewing the nutrition Is there any way of expresing these facts more 
approprinte Yau to say tht mm tho animal body the force 2 tuned upon 
iteclf—aclfcentied? Tt as “andssidushecd ,” lamatid with dufintely 
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marked bounds. Nothing is there which is not elecwhero in nature, but 
a limit is applied to that which eleewhere is freely circulating. 

Again it is like a machinc. We cannot help perceiving the analogy; 
for in a machine the very same thing is done. The forces which are 
freely circulating through material things are seized by man, and limited. 
They are bound up, and retuined, to be used for certain purposea alone. 
A “principle of individuation ” is brought into play; and an instrument, 
or “organ” is the result. “ Individuate” the forces of nature, and wo 
have an instrument. The chiof of instruments, the living body, presented 
ready to cach one of us to preserve and use, is constituted thus, 

It adds greatly to the interest with which the animal creation may be 
contemplated, to look upon it with this thought in our minds, To feel the 
subtle links that tie togother the diverse forms of Nature's energy, and 
recognize, in the sportive youth or vigorous iaturity of bird and beast, 
tokens of the same powers that make firm the earth beneath their tread, 
give fluency to the waves, and cunningest chemistry to the all-embracing, 
all-purifying air, opens to tho lover of the animated tribes a new delight. 
Not alicns are they to the earth on which they dwell, not strangers seeking 
temporary lodgment and conyenicuce, but in trucet scnse earth's children, 
with the child’s claim to shelter in the bosom which sustains them all. 
Bone of her bone, fleah of her flesh, breath of her breath. Each thrilling 
wave of life flows warm and fresh, from fountaina which the sunbeams feed, 
which roll through every fibre of the solid globe, and spring up glowing 
from the central fires. 

We do not require, for organic life, to assume any new or especial 
power; the common and all-pervading powers of nature are enough. But 
now a question arises: Jlow can the living be derived from that which is 
not living? Ilow can any limiting, or directing, or adapting, make life to 
‘be where life was not? ‘This is a legitimate question. Men refuse to rest 
eatinfied with any supposition which ecems to refer life to an unliving 
source, or to reduce it to the play of mere mechanic forces. Often have 
the instincts of our nature repudiated the resolution of vital phenomena 
into the shifting balance of attractions, the lifcless affinities whose sweep 
in bounded by the chemist's crucible. And the fecling has a just founda- 
tion; organic life cannot spring merely from dead matter. But if the 
demand. for a living source of life is just, it is to he observed that this 
deroand can be satisfied in two ways :—Either the material world ia dead 
and life does not spring from it; or, if life springs from it, then it ta 
not dead. If it be proved that the forces and laws of the inorganic world, 
constitute all that is to be found of physical power or principle in organic 
life, then does not the conclusion follow that the apparently inorganio 
‘world is truly living too? 

This in no paradox. It is not even 2 novelty. That Nature is univer- 
eatly living is a position that has often been maintained; bat evidence 
of its truth could not be given, until various physiological problema 
had been at least approximately solved. Let us first conceive the case 
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hypothetically That which constitutes matter hvmg, m the o1dinary 
sense, 16 m certain arrangement of its elements, m relations opposed, moc 
or leas, to their chemical tendencies This arrangement of the elements 
gives xiao to a substance in which there custs a tendency to decomposc— 
the organic substance This substance, moulded mto adapted structures, 
constitutes an organic body The conditions essential to organic hfe are, 
then, these two an opposition to chemicvl affinity in the arrangement of 
the clementa, and a structme adapted to the peaformance of the necessary 
functions Now we must, in the present strte of our hnowledge, conuder 
the hying hody, ke all other material substances, to consist of “ atoms" — 
munute particles, beyond which we cwnnot conceive division to be carned 
These atoms, by their arrangemcant, constitute the oigimic matter, and if 
we reflect, we see that they themalves, sepiratcly conadered, are not 
organic | They are simply the mates out of which the ving body 1 
‘built up, and are the nunc in the most highly organized ammal as in the 
mmplst{mincral Lhe ulimate atoms of oxjgen and hydrogen, for 
examplc, arc the same in the human brain 1 they are m water , the hving 
substance 15 necessinily made up of puticies which aze not themeelves 
hyving In other words Physical life 19 a living relation of unhving 
parta The ultimite atoms of which 1 living body 1s composed are not 
andi idually poasessors of hic, the hfe 14 in their mutual connection 

This form of life, which depends upon an opposition to chemical 
affinity, and therefore 1¢sts upon thit affinity as its bans and condition, 19 
pecuhar to animal and vcgcttble bodzes and my be called, for the sshe 
of distinction, “organic lic’ In this kind of lift it 15 evident that any 
forms of matter which are constituted according to the laws of chemical 
affinity, do not putake Such are the mass of our own globe, and m all 
probabilty the other bodies known to us as the stars and plinets These 
are not partakeis of the Lf. which we have called organic 

But af wo think of natme on ao Inger male, wo remember that 

there 1s another property, or tendency of matter, cognate to chemical 
affinity, but affecting masses as well as atoms Why should not gravity 
afford the conditions requiute for an organic relation of the masses of 
which the univitse consists? We hnow there also exists a force opposed 
to gravity, which produces an arrangement of the heavenly bodies in 
relations different from that i which gavity tends to place them Why 
should not this force constitute, in respect to them, a true analogue of 
the vital force? It was a suggestion of Newton's that the distances of 
the stars from each other are probibly not greater, m proportion, than 
those which separate the particles of what we call sohd matter, and that 
the stellar universe might present, to senses of proportionate acope, an 
sppearance hike that which solids present to us A group of stars may 
thus be regarded as constituting a substanco—why not « vital sub- 
stance? We certamly know xt to be full of the mtensest 
and to be the scat, especially, of two counteracting forcea. Why should 
not this “substance” be moulded, also, into truly vital forma? In 
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short, why should not the multitude of stars constitute one or more 
living wholes? Would they not thus present to us a atrict parallel to the 
“living wholes” which wa have Jong recognized to be such—unliving 
particles in living relntions to each other? True, the earth we live on is 
inorganic: trac, we have good reason to conclude all the orba omtaincd 
in apace to be inorganic too. ‘This is no reason that they are not “ par- 
ticles "—atoma—though inorganic by themaelves, in an organization of a 
corresponding magnitude, The atoms of which our own bodics consist, 
also, are “ inorganic by themselves.” 

“ An organization,” Inaid, “af corresponding magnitude.” Iam not 
tho first to uso the term. The “organizstion” of the heavens—of our 
own solar system, and of the various guluxies of stars—has been offen 
apoken of. The likencas of the stellar groups, and of their ordered and 
recurrent movements, to the forms and processes of the organic world, 
haa found far itself a voice, at hast in metaphor, There is a striking 
parnage in the first volume of (Casos bearing so directly on thia view, 
that though it will probably have prevented ituclf to the reader's mind, 
he may thank us for reproducing it. “If we imagine, as in a vision of 
fanoy, the acutcness of our senses preternatrally sharpened even to the 
extrome limit of telescopic vist n, und incideuts which are scparated by 
vast intervals of time compresed into a day or an heur, everything like 
reat in apacial exirtence wul forthwith disyppear. Wo shall find the 
innumerable host of the fixed stars commoved in groups in different 
directions; nebule drawing hither und thither ke cosmic clonda; ow 
milky way bicuking up in particular parts, and 3ts veil rent. Motion in 
every point of the vanlt of heaven, as on the surfice of the carth, in the 
germinating, leal-pushing, flewer-untuklivg organisns of its vegetuble 
covering. ‘The celebrated Spinish botauist, Cavanilles, first concoived the 
thought of ‘seeing grass grow! Ly scttine the horizontal thread of a 
micrometer, attached to a powerful telscape, ut one time upan the tip 
of the shoot of a bamboo, at another upon that of a fast-growing 
American aloe (Agave Ameicana), precisely aa the satronomer brings a 
culminating star upon tho cross-wires of his instrument. In the aggro- 
gate life of nature, organic as well as sidercal, Being, Maintaining, and 
Becoming aie alike associated with motion.” 

Here we will pauee, and abstain fiom argument. Let the thought 
stand aa n sugestion merely, a whim of fimtasy. It is et Ioast a noble 
and elevating one. The disevered unity of nature is restored. The 
lower riees to the higher rank; the higher wins a new glory in dessond- 
ing to the lower place, Unbroken stands the scheme before us. Life 
infinite and boundlers; throbbing in our veins with a tiny thrill of the 
vast pulse that courses through the infinitude of space; the joy and 
sorrow in our hearts calling us to an univornal sympathy, guarantesing to 
‘us a sympathy that is universal, in return, 

One word, in conclusion, with respect to tho title of these papers, 
‘The name uf “ Riddlex " bas not been given to them without meaning, or 
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merely to atrmulite ayided cunouty ‘The thought which it wisdemgned 
to convey, has probibly become cvid nt to these whom + genuine mtercst 
an the subj ct his mode tolerant of the whstruse discussions which some of 
the prpus contin, ind cf the many mmperfictions wlach mu them all 
Mani but acl Im “an infant ying im the mght,’ arys the awect 
poet of the molan tunt, md the works finan ccho m dl heuty, bec me 
they we uc cf Ml humimty Mins thttle chill, nd 4 little child 
he wtrught Eis fichle powers uc dion acoily out, im tender sportiva 
ways Lot Buen sayy an wer ta which prove a him a semalylity cf 
heart ascxqniate as the wah cf hi untdk t wossublime = § Of the 
scicneca which contemplite nme the ai Tyhes pla qren mets, dt 
as the glory cf God to enced sting Lut the ohry cf the bmg to neh 
itout 'ntcthawmse thm wal the Disivw Natme del te Lin the inne- 
centan my phy ef dulhen wh Ine tha selve om cides tat they 
may be fond wid an his anJulecit pec Ties t wads mrubind hail chosen 
for Hw plyfdllow the huni sul Nitue yoats with wy presenting 
to ws emy qnostins mbulwys Shoes us ridll s—the fict simple, 
the mode im whichitas put 1} fac ¢ mphode Tim tinves 1 We think 
m ery pov ie wens wy Todacwe nd thoreht Tutin the moan 
dame our ficultxs uc sting! mn lanlewu 7 Our ca t difficulty 
compichendn g Natnc my bor cnphity th ommltitule 12d boundless 
vanty of sults whi h lhe ¢ laces era cre Liaw and this Low, 2b aay be, 
mi cvident ind amzpe alle net teh | Wo cunt till we have leant: by 
lang espanne , unda tnt wut, it cents fiom simple cams spring, 
not how truly ¢ the walm n lay cf Ge Tas such tl at He deth hang the 
grcuest wo ht upon the smalle t wi os 

Ucwamvmg toast teucth wenkatul picceses cf hf, even so 
putlly and { bly as we bie dene te the simplest laws cf tare And 
yet more wnizing 15 at, toa thet that th ¢ same Jiwe extend allimntably 
evar the fidld cfnatme Tt they Tair sah ft m one dest coma cf the 
unvcrse—for ff 2 man nuditite apen the umvcrsdl fie cf nature, 
whitas the cuth tut 2 hte herp cf dust? —m whit rich harvests of 
caida, bemty, hf, may they nt msuc thicugh all the mmueasaiible 
sphere of thar dcmmen! Betore the rescuices of acative power, umagi- 
nation stinds sil ut and appilkd 

“Lhe study of Nitwae, 2¢vcihug to us, thonzh funth yet tnly, traces 
of the laws wd mcethe ds of the Iaghost md Univarssl Workor—revealing 
to us, m His wok, im absclute «miloncs ¢f um and unity of means, per 
foctne of calm repose one with unfailmg cnugy of action—tins atudy haa 
ita worthy end, only when it ruxs us ty act bke Thm with stedfast and 
single aim which no prsson em ycrvert, ner intercst corrupt, with means 
which, (ver chaimging, are yet evar ene im chingcless rotitade, with an 
activily untumg, and a culmness that cannot bi disturbed, rooted an love 
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Ie thore is one institution of tho Central Empire which has not degenerated 
80 a8 to deserve # place in Mr. Carlyle’s black list of Shama, that institu- 
tion must be piracy. Poor China is a thing of decay and disorganization ; 
her roses are withcred into pofpowri, her poeta are plagiarists, her 
philosophers are dreary old dinregarded twaddlers, and the Brother of 
the San and Moon is on cold terms with his magnificent relations, But 
piracy survives, flourishing with a luxuriance which Captain Kidd rcarcely 
dreamed of, and which contrasts nobly with the pitiful retail business 
which went on a century ago upon the Spanish main, The pirates of 
China have their fleets, their squadrons, their relf-appointed admirala and 
commodores, in exact imitation of the imperial navy, In fact, if it wero 
not for tho uncomfortable presence of our English cruisers, the piratical 
craft would soon clear the seas of their opponents the mandarin vessels, 
When the writer of this paper first formed acquaintance with Chinese 
waters and customs, there existed a desperado of the truo Paul Jones 
typo, although this reddest of all Red Rovers did wear a pigtail—a long, 
nilken, beautifully-braided pigtail—which might have represented tho 
“ back-hair" of some young Indy at o boarding-school. This man's 
name was Chin Apo, and if the trumpet of fame did not publish it over 
Europe, the Pekin Gazette diffused it pretty liberally over China. ‘Ton, 
nay fifteon thousand dollars, from the imperial treayury, have been offered. 
for that neatly-plaited pigtail, and the head that it adorned. Yet Chin 
Apo walked in peace through the streets of Canton, Nankin, Shanghai, or 
any other town, as if ho had been lord of the reevipt for fernseed, and 
was invisible, for neither governor nor policeman ever happened to see 
him, though leas noted offenders were daily crucified or sawn into halves . 
‘by the purblind Chinese justice that spared Chin Apo. The exact reasons 
for this immunity I never could learn, but am disposed to regard it as the 
frait of a judicious mixture of bribery anil bullying. In fact, 8 master 
thief creates a sort of respectful sympathy in the bosom of the stoniest- 
hearted mandarin; and if Tarquin had been enthroned at Pekin ho would 
have contented himself with thinning the rank and file of the poppies, 
the tall ones untouched. So Chin Apo prospered, and robhed, 
and levied black-mail, and commended a flotilla of fifty or sixty lorehas 
and war-junks, until in an evil honr he became concerned in the murder 
of two of our officers at Hong Kong, and the British Lion put his paw 
upon him. Being caught, the pirate displayed that curious indifference 
to life which is one of the most puzzling features in the national character, 
It ia not that = Chinaman is not capable of running away to an almost 
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unlimited extent to avoid danger, although I sincerely believe that the 
proverb which says a Chinese fears noise more than pain, is a profound 
bit of wisdom, but when captured he dies cheerfully, as if life were 
valueless. So in Chin Apo’s case. Tis sentence was transportation for life, 
and he was sent to Caleutta in irons; hia only petition had been all slong 
to be put to death in some decent fashion which would not compromise 
his tail, and the disgrace of fetters and hemp-picking made him essay to 
starve himeelf to death on board tho frigate, The master-at-arms, with 
unwelcome philanthropy, fed him with soup through a bamboo tube, buat 
Chin Apo succeeded in obtaining a rusty nail, opening 2 vein, and dying 
like a philosopher. 

‘The most usual size for a piratical vessel is of about three hundred and 
fifty tons, but they seldom or never cruise alone; and when you sce & 
coreair bear down upon you with anils and oars, you may be pretty eure 
her consort is not far off, ike a hawk hovering within a bird's-eye view of 
its mate. .A junk of this burden, mounted with a few very heavy cannon, 
and full of men, is no hifling opponent for an armed European merchantman, 
especially ax Dromio of Canton is protty sure soon to come to the aid of 
Dromio of Macao, while as for Chinese traders, they never show fight at 
all If s Chinese merohaut ia prudent, he pays black-mail to some 
piratical dignitary, who will underwrite his ship and cargo. If he is teaty 
or proud, he hires s Yankee or English skipper, with » half European 
crew, and makes an investment in gunpowder; or, if he is a very en- 
lightened individual indeed, perhaps he even buys a British steamer, which 
at the worst can trust, like Atalanta, to her heels, and outrun a whole 
armada of pirates, Not always, though, for smong the islets and promon- 
tories of the coast, especially to the northward, are some ugly straits, 
through which vessels have to run the gauntlet, and where the pigtailed 
Vikings swarm like wasps, and sting as smartly. 

It makes an important difference to one’s personal comfort and well- 
being, whether one's ship is taken by pirates on the north or the sowth of a 
certain geographical line which may be said to bisect the Chinese seaboard. 
Jf we become captives on the sonth of the above line, we are pretty sure 
to owe our lives, and perhaps a garment or two, especially if old and 
shabby, to the clemency of our conquerors. No doubt there will be some 
trifling hardships to be endured; we shall be stripped, we shall be beaten 
with less or greater severity, and starved till our ransom ia paid by the 
nearest consul, or comraander of one of H. M.'s men-of-war, Very 
probably we shall be carried about the country in bamboo cages, like so 
many Bajazets in reduced circumstances, and pelted with mud and stones 
Dy the rustic children, who never saw 8 Fanqui before, and do not admire 
the breed. If the ransom is long delayed, it is possible that our proprietors 
may grow impatient, and mark the days of anticipation by notching off a 
joint of one of our fingers every morning—s thing not wholly unheard of 
—but, at any rate, we are likely to get home to our disconsolate friends in 
the Jong run, end may figure as lions for the remainder of cur natural 
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lives on the shength of what we have gone though, to say nothing of 
bringing out 2 neat odtavo volume, with wlustrauons In the nathan 
part of the Chins cowt, they mange these thinga diffiiently ‘They have 
learned to Leheve in the bloodthirsty old buccanetr proverb, “ Derd men 
tul no tues,” and they m the ternbly short work of the captivity of thar pr- 
eoners There» but one plin—to reast to the list gasp, for the voyager mty 
2est assurcd thit io weak submission will pleid in mutigitzon of judgment. 

‘Lhe plan of attach in the chumels among the sJets, or between the 
Jatte and the manlind, 1a a very munple and old-fashuoned one, mts a0 
shuply strctched wrose the witcrway, wd the spidus he mn w ut for the 
fits mm some convenicnt Imhking pluce new then web, say m a creck 
whore the palms arc on 1 Icvel with thur low masts, or undcr a black 
rock that hecps then dingy hulls and stiiw o cotton sah within ity 
shadow A merchantnrin comes crawling along, with tcp-gallants and 
studding-satls towermg aloft to woo the coy lnecze The captain wis a 
Little too umpaticnt to find himself snugly anchoicd an the port he 1» bound 
fa, where there would be no more logiwithms to pligue him, no more 
gol obstrs sions to take, whure the fiesh poovivons would come on board, 
where the consignuc would ash lum to dinnct, and compliment lum on luy 
quick run, and he would be quite a hero fur the nonce in that circle of 
pale Ladies and bilious muchant princes bo he went mmde the x1 nds, 
to sve a day, and sec the result IIe 1s avleep, we will say, in that 
cockiouch-hauntcd cabin of hus, with the wind«ul fitted to the coutp mion~ 
hatch, and there 13 nobody on deck cxccpt the red jer yed hulmaman, and 
that lean old mate im check shut Seves and Panama hit, who is biting 
Tus nals in the bows, and whssthng for a wind ‘The mate decan’t hhe 
at, he wasall along in oppoution to thit scductve plan of slipping along 
the glasyy channel anude the islands, and the mate's opmion, before a Com- 
amuttee of the Housc of Commons, would outwc1zh the skrpper’s, who would 
not command the shup if he were not the owner's nephcw, or son in liw, 
or something cf the sat I hope the good slnp 15 duly mad, emgo and 
all—as for the hives of those on board, they ac gone bryond redemption + 
for seu! alreidy the pigtailed 1ufhans on bowd those skulking yunks aro 
casting loose then sails, aud shpping these long ewcepa over the gunwalo 
nto the blue water Just then, the mate cepicsthe z1pple wheic the corks 
keep the upper lune of the nets above water, fatally ncw and mght ahead 
Ths practised cye makes 1t out only too cleatly, and he somehow thunders 
the alvepy cicw upon doth in an instant =Up comes the captain too, all 
ina flurry “Hard up with the helm! bach niamsal! topsails aback!" 
No use, it only distracts the crew, for thie is no Youm to put the ship 
about, and the projecting chifs tike the wind ont of hor sails aa sho 
shiveié, taken aback, aud bang! gocs the first gun from the pirates 
There ws but one hope, to hold on, and ack through 1opes and nets and 
stokca, for fo or death Fill away the lazy sats, cleat away that carro- 
nade that has been lying neglected among boats and hencoops! hand up 
the muskets Som below? On goes the docintd ship, crash! elie gocs in 
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among the clinging nets; she breaks some, but the othets are too strong 
for her, and sho is fairly in the toils, and with a shout of triumph, firing 
their brags cannon and matchlocks, brandishing their swords, pulling like 
demons at their hundred long sweeps out from creek anid cove, the pirates 
come. The Englishman's poor little rusty carronade ix pointed and dis- 
charged, und possibly misses, or even Lurats, being honeycombed and 
neglected, but hit or miss, or cven burst, as the picce may, its fire can 
never repulse cight or ten war-junks full of men. In one moment more 
they are alongside, flinging fie-pots on to the ship's decks, and boarding 
in the smoke, One last despairing struggle with the cutlass and hand- 
spike; but numbers prevail, and the deck is a shambles, and lacked and 
headless bodies go floating down the tide, and the good ship is pillaged and 
scuttled, or act on fire, and there is an end of allexceyt the weary, weary 
watching of far-away wives and swecthearts for the lost vessel's return, 
OF course, it not seldom happens that no direct intelligence reaches owner 
or underwriter, and that when 2 missing craft is given over as irrevocably 
gone, the blame is laid on sunken rock or typhoon, and a wreck ia 
imagined where the pirate has been busy at his fell work, ‘Then some- 
times the secret of the vessel's fate oozes out from the confession of some 
rogue in the guol of Iiong Kong, or sume article of property is wld in 
Osnton, and recognized, and the old story, in all ita guilty sameness, comes 
to be known by men. 

Of course there is a brighter side to the picture. A steamer can 
usnally break through the row of nets, or if a friendly breeze spring up, & 
Jarge sailing vorscl mny have way cnough upon her to do so; and a 
powerfully-manned craft, with clean carronades and a swivel-gan in good 
working order, may fight through a whole flvet of junks with trifling lose, 
if only she escapes being boarded. Now and then it happens that our: 
pigtailed enomics catch a Tartar, in the shape of an English cruiser, and 
the hornet breaks through the web that was made to catch ailly flies. 
There cannot be a prettier sight than this in all the annals of pugnacity : 
the ateam-sloop in the narrow channel, girt about by a ring of fire and 
smoke, the armed junks circling and buzzing about her like mosquitoes, 
and the masked batteries in the jungle ashore and on the beetling cliffs 
above, all bellowing and blazing together, while the matchlock volleys 
crackle out of every thicket that can shelter an ambuscade. All in vain, 
Discipline, race, and civilization are too much for fieroeness and greed. 
The affair might be stereotyped: a stubborn fight, = fire from the cruiser 
of beautiful precision, junks on fire, junks sinking, shore batteries silenced, 
the deep Britiah cheer rising louder and clearer over the yells of tha 
savages; then the hasty, yet regular, manning and loworing of boats, the 
quick jerk of the oars, the hearty hurrah as the launch and cutters dash 
at the jnnks etill afloat; and the business always ends with an Jo triumphe! 
and a grim list of enemics burnt, sunk, and destroyed. 

Yet you cannot easily persuade a Chincee that there is anything 
Objectionable in piracy. The very merchants who have been stripped of 
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their goldon fleece upon the waters do net appear to sce any immorality 
in the practice of buccancering, however inconvenient and expensive they 
acknowledgo its results to be. Scme of them not impossibly dabble a little in 
that line themselves; not that those fat old human bolatera who eell us 
our metal-coloured tea and raw silk are given to girding on the sword of 
adventure, but that they sometimes own a pirate junk—just as wall-to-do 
church-going traffickers in our own country used fifty years ago to spren- 
late in privatecring. They look on the sca-robbers’ trade, when not 
smarting from 8 fresh loss of some 1ich cargo of birds'-nests and spice, pre- 
cisely as many worthy people chez nous regard smuggling—as anything 
but asin, Nor isa Chinese sailor a bit more ashamed to confess that he 
‘waa a pirate yesterday, and may be a pirate to-morrow, than an ancient 
mariner of the Sussex coast is to admit that he has not during his whole 
life been a scrupulous observer of the revenue Jaws, But when a pirate 
is really in tho clutch of law—and very awkward, wnfortnnate, or im- 
poverivhed he must be if he is thus clutched—he geta as rcanty s share 
of mercy as he ever afforded to his captives. Yet, on the whole, the 
scoundrels prefer the short, sharp dealings of the mandarin judge, to the 
deliberate trial and long imprisonment which would befall them if tried 
before her Majcsty’s chicf justice at Hong Kong. One of a Chinaman's 
greatest antipathica is to protracted confinement; he hates what he calls 
“« fuss-fuss,” too, in Cantonese (“ pigeon,” English); and prefers the quick 
stroke of the sword, which in a Chincsc city will inevitably divorce his 
woul from his body, I cannot help thinking that Draco must have been 
an emigrant from the Flowery Land, s0 completely is his atern spirit 
stamped upon the Centra] code of Inwa. Besides beating with bambona, 
swinging by the thumbs, and a few minor tortures, you find death awarded. 
for very small offences. There arc so many mouths to feed that humon 
life is a drug in the market, and every man’s head (unless adorned by a 
mandarin’s button and peacock’s feather) sits loosely on hin shoulders. 
The Celestials cannot afford to keep their criminals long in prison. They 
must die, or they must live and ent rico at the expcuse of paternal 
government. The paternal government is not long in making up its mind 
as to the prefcrable alternative, and the executioner has no sinccure office, 
But the usual sentence amounts to simple decapitation, and tho long list of 
tortures which the ingenuity of ages has invented is kept in reserve for 
Taipings, for the sacrilegious, or for those blackest of criminals whose 
offence is the having frightened the amiable authorities out of their 
official propriety and embroidered slippers. 

There are men of quality among the pirates, as every native tea- 
seller can inform you, and these are, if not the worst, perhaps the moat 
incorrigible rogues among them. If the son of an old mandarin sows 
more wild cats than his bebuttoned papa approves, and gets into dingrace, 
he not unfrequently takes to piracy, as one of our own swells might 
take to colonial life, and is thenceforth regarded as an enterprising young 
fellow of slightly erratio temperament. Ho fears the law but Little, ainco 
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hawks and mandarins spare thu own kith and kin; and if m gaol, ho fs 
sure to bo shpped ont of a back door, while meaner thieves suffir 
Rbadamanthine severities, Puhaps he will repair lus fortune, bnbe tha 
censors, pass & glorious exanunatiun, and die a deputy-governor m a 
yamun hung with flowercd sth Anything is possible to a Literary and 
kcen-witted Chinaman, and our young coraur never forgets lus learning, 
‘but recites poetry by the fathom to the shippers he plundcurs, and never 
cuta a throat without quoting the apo; hthcgms of Confucius to lis victim 
Such kttered rogucs as these come over to Hong Kong, and swagger 
about the streets of Victozit, and me ticited with gicit respect by the 
Lonropcan iceidcenta, because they are of mandmin stock, and know all 
about the most ticeome corcmonce,s thit ever wore vented by the most 
pompous pigtailed bores of then mauve Jind, and above all, Licause they 
cm talk dao = To th taols 1s the duucst amlation cf many an honut 
Butish exude who 1 commg hus live: anto dollars m the fir] st Vay 
putly talk at 3, and vary charming scnaments they discourse im il, 
tluckly Lesticwn with moral insumy ‘That old opmm chewing monster 
mm the embroidercd gewn and blue alk unmentionabls, a uttering o 
string of lofty idcas that might do adit to Plite, but for all that ho 
will adulkrite the contents and falufy the wig] t of the t+-chcsts ho 
sully you, nukss you ate shupcr than hc ‘This yuung poct who descants 
so eloquently on the bevuty cf virtuc has a im +t infamous icpute, and 
the venuable gentlemin with the ycllow Luttcns, who 19 crying over the 
provabs of Iicn ‘Tsim, 1s about the most sccntific forger China ever 
had the honou of giving buth to But the in crpretas, and the scholais, 
and the more antiquated of the Lughsh residcuts, acm to swallow all this 
fine talk as a pigcon does pras 

‘The piraks will ncvar be extumtcd out of Chincee waters, until 
Turopcan c.uisezs take the mattc: thoroughly in hind, as they did an the 
Case of om old bughias the Bubuy rovers, and those catamable compeera 
of Blackhbcard and Avery, who used to haunt the West Indics = ‘There 1s 
only onc way of proceeding, and thit is to hany and hunt out the junks 
an the ciccks and sh lows whee thcy love to hidc, until puacy w voted a 
id specul tion, and thee will be an end of a nuisance that was probably 
of old standing before the Phomaans osu couplcd the ideas of Tin and 
Butwn Once convmce the acute, ummagin itive iascal of the Cclestial 
Lmprre that pnacy will not pay, and the trade will be a thing of the past. 
A Chinaman has not a spice of romance about lum, and never gucs to war 
for on 1dea, or risks hus neck for a sentiment Ices substanhal than that of 
avauce. lle never vaiits mn lus thorough appicciation of that principle of 
political economy which refers to a hecdful care of the profits of trade. 
Puacy 18 @ tiade, and xt 18 our duty to spo:l the market Nothing is easier 
than to turn Jack Chinaman—cyv cn piratic il Jach—anto a blamcless mariner. 
Once convinces bum that honesty really 1s the bust policy, and you will find 
lum an opt-pupd. Pigtailed puatea will bo catinct, like the mammcths, 
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1X.—Tau-Preon. 


In twenty pages, or thereabouts, I have to glance at nineteen years of the 
history of a man’s life and works. But the rough macadam of my path 
is smoothed and levelled, comparatively, by the knowledge that the great 
events in the career of my hero have been, if not fully narrated, at least 
coumernted in their due order. To recapitulate a little. You have seen 
Willian Hogarth born, apprenticed to Mr. Gamble, taught graving and 
design. You have scen him teach himself to draw with case, to paint with 
grace and vigour. You have watched him learn to think, to use his 
knowledge of men and cities, to cover Theocritus’ sad face with the droll 
mask of Democritus. You have seen hiu marry his master's danghter— 
Sir James's, not Ellis Gamnble’»;—and were this a novel, not a life-study, 
it would be fitting to en 1 the history just where the parson gives his bene- 
diction, When a marrivd pair are childless, and becume prosperous, and 
tho man renowned, and keep their coach and theix country-house, the 
fairy-tale peroration is pe‘ Laps the most appreprinte: ‘t And they livod 
Jong and happily, beloved hy everybody.” But the childless couch may 
be thorny, and there nay be hyxsep in the cup of renown, and cannot 
poisonous laurcl-water be distilled from the crisp leaves which the con- 
queror is crowned with? The fine coach may jolt, the whecls stick in the 
ruts sometimes. The country-house may be damp. There mny be ratebanc 
in the creamiest porridge, and halters in the grandest pew. So until the 
end, telling of the evil und the good in an active Tite, 1 will, if you please, 
proceed: but be not impatient. A term i» coming to your wearinces and 
my prolixity. See how swilily the sands ara running, aud how inexor- 
ably the clock-ncedles are moving towards the last suinute of the lant hour— 
moving sharply and cruelly, and Jike arrows wounding. Vuduerctnt omnes, 
ultima necat, in written on the dial, The bell will soon toll, and it will bo 
time to split up this pen, and blot this sheet. 

But asa shrewd devisor, making his testamentary dispositions, let mo 
first endeavour to set my artistic property in order: to see what rich trea- 
sares, as well as little waif and strays of valuc, remain to make up tho 
grond inheritance teft by William Hogarth to his country. ‘ AJ] my 
messages and tenements—all my plate, pictures, furniture, and Hinen—ell. 
my bonds and securities: "—well, the schedule is Iongthy enough, but a 
few pages may suffice io let the reader know how much, piotorially, the 
good man died worth, 
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Fust, of that “Foity-five,” whose shadow crossed my path as I 
jowneyed townrds the exghth stage of these travels im search of Hogarth 
In the stormy time of the Jacobite troubles (1745-6-7—let the genenc 
tam be tle “Porty frvc,"—haye not Stanhope and Chambcrs put then 
scal upon it, 807) Mogmth was busiest, clevercst, most prolific, and most 
populu lus jolly cabbage 105% of the Cngluh garden of panting was 12 
fall bloom and bewty and odom yea, and the diicd leaves in the 
Tog wtlian vase me redolent of swect savoms to this day As a man 
who tooh the keenest mtcrest m the transactions, manners, humours, and 
vice cf Ings trme, Wilhum could scuuly help bung afflicted, politically, 
one wy or the other, 1 y tht ull absorbing war of the Pnglsh succession 
The pamtcr who dwelt at the mign of the “Golden Heil was a staunch 
Hanoverian, and the politicd Hmovauan an tit diy guncrally the 
stounchcst of Mnghshmen Of the Gem im hing. who were grod cnough 
to ecme fioin Tercuhiascn, and sit on om throne—the kings who were 
always scampaing over to Vituland, v ho talked Lrench at court, and 
did not know cnough cf the Tn lish Ianguaze to deliver thar own royal 
apacches, nay, cacy hucw to whit ravk am the btite thar aciyants wero 
chabh,*—Ueguth could not bave boon w ercit Ulmer, ner, I should 
imagnn, did the utist ticuble bimseli much ccnceming the 1puted 
descent of the Imovaim monuchs ficin Onin (1), Radog, Iiond, 
Tacidger, Wag ('), de &e Le, as at fath in the pompons, lyng Bruns- 
uk Genealogy, published ly the “ paoon of quiity” whe continued 
Chamberl yes State of Lunjlant He mmply hated Jacobitism as the 
vast Lody of the middle cm cs hited it, for the reason that, to hs 
mund, the success cf the Stunt cause was ascuated with soupe maryre, 
ficrsccd frogs, and fore gn o cend cy, with surreptitious Worming-pans, 
Yc pery, biases moncy, and wooden shocs Mj dow, romant.c friends, T am 
auud that im the “Dorty-five” the “rcspectible clasecs ' an England 
wore almo ¢ to & mn aguust the chr akous Charles Ldwaid ’ Lis distance, 
and that wonderful 1¢ wanco of “ isty years sincu”—a hundred and 
filtea now—thit Icnd cnchantment to the view of “Bonny Piince 
Gharhe” Lyen the nobkmen who cspousd hw cause wae cither 
attunted titulus—s Path, a» Tallb udinc, aud as poor Charles Ratehffa 
wa.—or cl4e came to lus stand ud as to an Adullam, wofully dipped, out 
at elbows, and discontented with thc normal state of things, aa wee 
Kdmat:noch and Balmuimo ‘The lowest mob in London was sometimes 
for the Licctor, and eomcumus for the Chovaliaa—mannly following with 
the fluctuations of the Gcncya mahet, but I think mob-Jacobatiam in 45 
must vay much hive accmbkd mob chartsm in our own $8 Tho 
accounts of tht piepatations made for the difinco of London, when the 





* Whan, in tho cwly part of the second Guoige’s reyn, a new Lord Chancelios hud 
fo bo ap] omted, the mame of a ceitam great Inwyer wae canvassed at the connel board. 
as Atte.t to hold tho seals “Not noi” cned Romy George “Gif mt. to man who 
read to tying’sbecch x0 peantiful”” Ue meant the Recorder of Tandon, whose daty it 
‘was to dchyei the periodual repost on the condemned criminals im Newgate, 
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rebels reached Derby, form « curious parallel to the proceedings proir to 
that 10th of Apul which weallremember The stage carpentera of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane sworn in as specials, the Bank sandbagged and 
barncaded, the Artillery Company under arms , the gentlemen of the Inns 
of Court breathing defiance to St Germain’s and Rome fiom behind field- 
pieces and locked gates—all thse xcad hike prototypes of our little panis 
of the year of revolution Oxford was Jacobitical im 1745, but it preferred 
diunkmg the king's health “ovi the water” am snug college rooms, to 
praying for King James, just before bemg tuncd off im that frightful 
iybum publeity ‘Lhcre were plenty of ich Jacobite baroneta and 
squires in Cheshure and Lancashne, but fiw carcd to leave the heads on 
‘Lower Hill, whic their broad acica went to ennch Greenwich Hospital 
‘Lhcy remembered Derwentwrter, and remuncd prudcutly quict I grant 
the noble, mlf denymg chivalry of the brave Scottuh gentlemen who 
jomed in this great quarici—the heroism of such Paladins as Cameron of 
‘Lochel, Cluny Macpherson, Clanton ld, Macdonald of Keppoch, and the 
ducal Drummond of Path, but on thus side tho Tweed—ah me! I fea 
that the people who had whole costs, and small clothes, and moncy in thar 
pockets, were in posse, if not i case for Kxog George It us very moe and 
picturesque, now a day», to be a Jacobite un theory , it was not go pleasant 
an the “ Faity-five” to be a Jucobite in practice—to he in the condemned. 
hold at Newgate, with seventy pounds wight of 2on on your Ig, and to be 
half atrangl.d, wholly dccapitated, dux mbowcllcd, aud ulumatcly distributed. 
piecemeal on apikes affixed to the gates and bridges of London, all im con- 
sequence of your polstacal opmions Caralur Sur Walter Soott even 
xemembered that Cdwird Waverley w1s hus rich uncle's hun, and dis- 
ereetly drew him out of the hunpen cucie of overt Jacobitism, just in 
time to muceccd to the fimuly estate, and mary prctty Row Bradwardinc 
‘There is something so sugestive of mcndaity lingcang about the 
very nome of the Irrtanp famuy, thit I have becn very chaiy, an the 
course of this undertaking, of quoting os an ir:cfragable authouty any 
wiitings of the father of the notoious forge: of Vortyern 1 have bun 
compelied to mention him fiom tume to timc, for Sumnd Iicland has really 
‘wiitten well and judiciously, as well as copiously, concermng the minor 
Hog wthiany Now af Samuel ss to bo belived, Mogarth duagned the 
Deadpicce or tatle for Huny Ficlding’s short-lived periodical, The Jacobites 
Journal edited by John Trott Plaut, sq The umpresaion I have sen 
as from a woodeut, one of the vilest in drawing and exccution that ever 
penetrated beyond Scven Dials A monk 1 repesnted leading an am, 
mounted on which are @ man and woman in an absurd Scotch costuma; 
tho plaid on the woman’s dress being 2n saltue x, and evidently produced 
by rough “ cumcross” slashings on the surface of the block. Thu lady 
brandiehes in one hand a sword, and to the donkcy's tail 1s apponded m 
{secmngly) tavern mgn, with three flowci-de-luces on stu field, and the 
name of “ Haringion” as legend Larnngton may have becn the host 
of some tavetn which was the place of mevting of a more than ordinarily 
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noted Jacobite club From the Scotchman’s mouth ismes # scroll with 
“ huzzal” in very big lottera. He holda a glass of (presumably) whusky , 
and to the asa’s bridle 1s tacked a file of the London Evening Post. London 
antquartes may derive some edification fiom counting the aprres—with 
St Paul's dome m tho mdst—in the nveiaim view of London forming 
the background, which 14, by the way, a curious counterpart of the well- 
Lnown engraved heading to the Illustratud London Neus It 18 not prob- 
able that W 3 did more than make the 1oughest sketch for this atrocious 
lgnoon, and I darcrsy he w% ashimed cyen of his alijht co-operation 
whin the wretched thing chipped out was punted The headpieco 
was discontinued afta the twolfth number of the publiettion the alkged 
reason bung that 1t was not cut dup cnough, and that the impressions 
‘wee too faint 

‘The famous portiait ctching of Simon Lord Lovit must for ever con- 
nect Wilton Hogarth with the “Forty five > Net till the taamnation of 
that momcntous struggle w19 this o] 1 coroncited fox tr pped I suppose 
there never was, im the annals of villany, such an ancnant, disreputable 
reprobate as this aume Simon Tiwer The Regent Orleans’ Abbé Dubow 
‘Waa 8 sufficiently atiocious rogne Don Francisco, otharwise Charteris, 
was bad cnongh Bc th were cherts, and ruffiins, and profligites, and the 
last was an user, but the noble baron wis ull these, and something more 
A finshed seamp m euly ik, Ciptun Tas nuzowly cacaped a capital 
conviction for a Indcous outings upon o Jidy whem he abducted and 
forced to mury him He ra(tcd to wd from St James's and St Gci- 
main’s 8 hundied times He wis as consummate a hypocrite aa he waa 
mmpudent a cyme Ife hid and cozencd, and played fast and loose with 
the English government, until he wis nculy cighty 3cars of ago At 





* Here ty 2 rampl m tho shape of @ suppoutions diary of j ubhe events, from 
HT Ficlding's other anti Jacohue younal, Zhe True Patriot, «ttm: iorth the dreadful 
resalta which London loyalists of the Gowrgeow class wae taught to beleve would 
movitably follow fiom the restoration of thy Stuarts “Jan 3—Queen Anne's statue 
m St Paul's Chrchymd taken away, and a latgo crucire erected in sts room. 
Jan 10—Lhne anabaptiste committd to ‘Nuwgate fo. puilmg down the cruz 
Jan 12 —Boing the first bundy after I mphany, Lather Mnedagger, the royal con- 
issor, peached at St James’s—sworn niternarils of the Pussy Connal Arrived, tho 
hiouch ambassador, with @ mumeious ictinue Jan 26—Thus day the Gazette 
informs us that Potemouth, Burwicl , and 1'ly mouth, were delivered into the hands of 
Liench comminancs as enutionary towns, and alo twenty ships of the Ime, with 
their gong and ugging, pursuant toticaty 27 —Tom Blatch, the small-ooal man, com- 
mntted to the Comprtcr for a violent attack on Father Macdaggei, and three young fists 
who had aveaulted hus daughter Kato ‘The wnt de hereto comburendy 
abolshed ‘Fathe: Poignardim, an Itahan Jesut, mids Pry Scal Four heretica 
‘Dbmnt in Sruthficld, assisted in their last moments by Fathe: O’Blare, the Dommucan 
‘The pope's nuncio makes his puble entry, mot at the Rosai ¥ xchange by the Lord 
Mayor, a Fionchman A grand offic. opined the samo mght in Dimy Leno fo the 
salo of pardons and indulgences March 9 —My htt. boy Jacky taken all of the itch 
‘He had teen qn the parade with bis godfather the dty before, to ace tho Leth Guards, 
end had ynst toached one of their plaids ” 
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last thcy had hom on the lip, and the cxeoutione: swept hus wicked, 
eles ci, ylotting old head off lus doorept shouldas* He was as flowery 
aa Bacie, and as bloodthusty as Fouquic: Tinville Hoe was as tacach~ 
grou, as Reynard the Foy, and as astuic as Macohiavelll Ho was at 
mihoicus aa Voltaue, and ag demaved as Arotin, and as cruel as Claver- 
house, and he died with o high-flown Latin quotation in his inouth, 
“Julie et decorun est,’ gc §e, Just after he had given utterauce to o 
heartless witorem—* the very ficnd’a erch-moch * 

Old Simon had becn im altcimate coizcspondence with the Stuats 
and the Guelphs far yous, but he was file to the last, and while pro- 
est ng Jus uniltuable devotion to King Gcorge’s government, was sending 
lus son, the Blaster of Levat, with the Clan Frascr, to yom the Pretender 
He would doubtless have betrtycd Chuks Ldn ud, had thue been 
timo, but Culloden came md Snnons ist taump was playcd =e hid 
fled fiom lis own house, Castle Downie, when affmis had begun to look 
badly , hid eserped fiom the Lul of Loudoun, who manifested a strong 
melmation to dctun hum i preacuea at Inverness, and had set up a Patmos 
an the house of onc Mi Liaser, of Gorthch, m Str ithauich, “ whither be 
was wont to ipa in erummca timc io dink the goat whey” ‘There the 
a1umed, fugitive Chevatcr fund the gcyhured rogue in teuble trbula- 
tion 1 could say nothmg but “Chop off my hcad, chop off my head { 
my own fimily and all the gieat clans me undone Choy off my head!" 
We shall acc that lus a pnations woo athnded to, presently Simon 
aftawaids remaikcd thit he Ind now anctlang to tint to but the 
humanity of the Duke of Gumbcland (“of whom Ing Lordship,” says 
my contemporary account, “lie toch occasion to say several very hand- 
sone thmgs ) Fieux Blaguur! It 1s of no we §=Lhe game was 
up Simon wis ultumtdy tiken by the dukes sldias 1c was found 
ecnceakd in a hollow ticc im the middie cf a pond, with two blankets 
wrapped round his old kgs = Ihcy brought him by easy slages to London, 
maalang much of him as a captive of the highest impostance We halted 
at bt Alans, wha, it smtmg his purpcse to fall ill, he put up at the 
Whate Hart Inn, grownng pitcously It so chanced that the phy suaan, Dr. 
‘Webster, callul in to attcud him, was one of Logath’s intimate fiends 
At Dr Webstu’s invitation, Walbam posid down to St Alban’s, and was 
introduced to the statc-prisona, who reccived him wath much cordiality, 
“even to the kiss fiaternal"—nct so vay pleasant an cmbrace at thnt 
moment, as Lord Lovit was under the batlas hmds ‘The old Judas! 
with hus lass and slobbcrmgs = The paintu bed scycal interviews with 





* Emmense cowds wie collected on Tower Lill to sev lim executed = Amphi- 
theatics of benches were erected, and seats weie nt a premium As bo was moantlig 
the ateps of the scaffold, the supjoits of one of the nughbommng utands gars way 
‘Wambers of persons wore thiown to the giound, and two wue cushed to death © Bays 
Seca batten to sate, wie deoctnd is esters ty this hagrenpece-r rs 

mer better rman old Svich and ons 
tine one Me sport, proverb, 
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this vonerable taaitor, whose app.tite, notwithstandmg bw slluces, for 
muneed veal ind burnt brandy, reminds onc of Mr James Blonifield Rush's 
sohetude, when confined in Nowwich Gaol, for roast pig “and plenty of 
plum ew,” and Hoguth hid ample tune to make the diawing fiom 
which, with great clenty, he oxconted that amazmg etching I speak of 
Tho pnsonct 13 sippo<d to be connting on his fingers the prmcipal 
Ehghland chy ftans, md ihe nu nber of chymones they could bimg ito 
the ficld before the actxllon. hus * Licht bad so many, Clany Mac- 
pherson so many mone,” and the Lhe Thee ne fiw accossoucs to the 
porhait Old bimona cc t and w g—an astonzshing wig—and buckled 
shoes, are quite enough ‘Thee 38 not ywinkle in hrs ficc, not # crease 
in ns ravenous-looking hands, but tells of cunning, treachay, and Jawles4 
dese Tho stiingcest thing abcut this wed duspaado wis, that m addi- 
tion to beng witty, ho wis an uncommonly jovial and good tempered 
compamon, was aifible to lus depcudants, md bounteously hovpitable 
to all lis dhuene uassels We kept up a grind, although 1ude state, at 
Castle Dowme, where he munt uncd + bud to sing his pratses in Gaelie, 
and whore claict for the gentry, md usqucLingh for the commonalty, 
wee continuilly flowing Jvay Trict wis fice cf the kul kettle and 
the meal-tub at Custle Downe = The climsucn y1.god tegethe: et might in 
stables and outhouses, and with a tcucung ind chwactzistic spuat of 
amy arti vaty, the lord of the castl. Wowed his hidy, whale she hvcd, no other 
necommodation thin her sleepmg ~aputment, cf which he acsigned to 
hex the fall enjoyment, and whue she lay, hie the Muguy Daw fimed 
im nureery Kgend, on strew Old Snucns iffictronate conduct to his 
son, the Mister of Lovat, whom, while he lim«clf icmuied smugly in 
Inding, ha bide maich with hie clansmen imto the jyiws of deusth, bas 
alicady been alluded to “ Dirbokeal cunning, mcnstrous unpicty 1" ex- 
claimed Sir William Young, one of the mangers appointed by the Com- 
mons to prosecute the imperchmint igrinst him, when he came to touch 
upon that episode 2m tho prisoner’s cucer 

When the portrat ws cichtd, 2 boohuller ofcicd ats woaght in gold 
for thecoppor-plate * Lovat wis quite as popular a crimmal vw Thurtcll 
or ag Pahocr ‘ho impressions could not be tiken off with sufficent 
yapidity to supply the an\uoun j uchasers, though the rolling-press was at 
work day and mght for caght o: ten days lor scvcal weeks Hogarth 
rucived money at the 1a of twilve pounds a day for prints of his 
etching Shortly afta Lovat’s execution (in 1747} 2 mezzotinte engraving 
was publushed, said to be from a sketch hy Hogarth, and having fo ttle 
Lovat's Ghost on Pilgrimage ‘the sccne 1» @ cemetery by moonhght A 
headicea figuic, in the habit of a Cxpuchin monk, # staff in hrs hand, bare- 
footed, 1» wandering though the Garden of Death, “lus old fect stum! 
at maves ” supported by his ainuster arm 1s the mocking, satyi-like 





© The plate may have waghod two pounds and a half, Allow 451, per pound as the 
peice of gold: this would grve 1122 10%, 
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of Lovat, wigles now, and trunkless. The inscription to the plate is 
trivial enough :— 
“Doomed for my crimes in pilgrimage to roam, 
‘With weary stops I seek my native home.” 

To the right of the headlcsa monk is a vault, on one side of which you 
read— “This monument was erected by Simon Lord Frascr of Lovet," &e., 
and on another side ia a bas-relief representing a ekull and crossbones, 2 
akcleton, an hour-glass, and the headsman’s axe, with these words beneath 
—“To the memory of Zhomas Lord Fraser of Lovat.” This monument 
has puzzled me, It was Simon, not Thomas, who was beheaded. Anon, 
I thought I could discern a sly touch of Hogarthian humour in the 
inscription. The old lord, it is clear, deliberately intended to sacrifice his 
fon in case of the failure of the Jacobite undertaking. As it happened, 
the Master of Lovat escaped, while the lard was executed; and Hogarth 
may have intended to hint how the biter waa bitten, whon old Simon 
erected a monument in anticipation of the probable end of his son, not 
foreseeing his own fate. But then Thomas Fraser was but the “master,” 
the heir-apparent to the barcny of Lovat; he never succeeded to the title: 
0 here my conjectures break down.* 

Firmly, indissolubly to the “ Forty-five,” although not completed until 
three or four ycars afterwards, belong the plate and the picture of the 
Alarch of the Guards towards Scotland in the year 1745, moro familiarly 
known as The Alurch to Finchley. It is well known that Hogarth intended 
to dedicate the engreving to King George Il., and a proof befvre letters 
‘was consoquently taken to St. James's to be submittod to the descendant 
of Odin and Wig. A British nobleman was good enough to bring this 
work of art for the inspection of the Duke of Cumberland’s august Ht Paps 
Tho following dialogue is sa:d to have taken place on the occasion : 

Descendunt of Odin and Wig.—* Who is dis Mogart?” 

British Nobleman.—‘ May it please your Majesty, a painter.” 

D. of C's august papa.—" Baht Ido hate bainting and boetry doo. 
‘Dos dis vellow mean do laugh at my garta?” 

British Nobieman (modestly, and yet with a complacent consciousness 
that he is saying a neat thing)—“ The piece, my liege, must undoubtedly 
‘be considered aa 2 burlesque.” 

Descendant of Odin and Wig.— Was sagst du? A bainter purleaque 
mein zoldiers! He teserves do be bicketed for his inzolence! Dake de 
drompery out of my zight. (Exit the D. of C.’s auguet papa, in o huff. 
The British nobleman returns cresifallen to Leicester Fields, and, telling 
Hogarth of the ill-auccess of his mission, aske him to dinner that very 


evening to make amends.) 
To make himaclf amends, sturdy William Hogarth ant down to his yet 
unlettered plate, and with furious graver proceeded to dedicate the March 


to Finchley to * His Majesty tho King of Proszia, an Enoourager of Arts 
SR i Ahh, PN ane TSI ICIP DE EES 


* ‘The attainder was revorsed by our gracious Quon Victoria about the timo 
ber corcontion, and there fs now 8 worthy Simon Fraser Lord Levak * 
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and Sciences,” adding a big note of admiration (sarcastic dog') and a 
tremendous flourish I don’t know what notice, if any, the fiute-playing 
fixend of the devout Volture, and the “Protestant Hero” of Engluh 
evangelical cucles, took of this dedication, but I am afraid that Jus papa, 
Mr Carlyle’s Friedrich Wilhelm, would have marked hss sense of the 
* banter's” familanty, not only by subjecting him to the pumshment of 
the picket, but by belabourmg him with his beloved cane, could he have 
got William to Potsdam 

There 1s something to be said on both sides regarding this huston1cal 
musanderstandsng betwecn the king and the artist Hogarth was certanly 
the greatest Enghsh painter of the time, ond, moreover, as Sn James 
‘Lhornhill’s son-in-law, thought he had some claim to that which he 
subsequently cnjoyed—the royal pitromage He wis in the mght 
to feel himself aggrieved at bung contcmptuously snubbed and ignored; 
bat, on the other hand, xt was somewhrt too much to expect the King of 
England, a4 a king, to bestow his favour on a production in which the 
soldiers who had just saved the crown fiom tumbling off lus head were 
depicted under the most ludicrous and digrading cucumstances The 
guards who maich to Finchley are a riotous and tipsy mob ~The drummer 
staggers, the grenxdicrs are wallowmg im the kenucl, the rear rank are 
exchanging disorderly endearments with mebriated fimiles , the acrgeant 
1s battering night and left with his halberts, and very nemly the only sober 
person im the tablew 1s the pretty little prper-boy tootle-toomg away 
am the corner Now, only 1mgme that in the year 1854, Means John 
Leech and Richard Doyle had conspired to produce a graphic, humorous 
cartoon, called the Afarch of the Guards towards Gallpol: Image that 
these jocose draughtsmen hid drawn the Fuuliers and Cold«treams 2n all 
kinds of absurd and ignoble attatudes—beating the police with their belts, 
for instance, depriving the toll-taker on Watrloo Bridge of his copper- 
bottomed apron, bartering thur bearskins and cartouch boxes for drink, 
blackening tho eyes of their relations, and so forth Imagine our two 
artista gomg up to Buckingham Palace, and coolly begging her Mayesty’s 
gtacious permission to mscribe this ficetious hbel with her royal name! 
‘What would the fist Lady in Chnstendom have aad to such a request? 
‘What would hus Roy Highness have thought? I diresay our art-loving 
Queen and Piimee have a ight roy “tall” copy of Hogarth’s worka on 
some snug shelf mn ther brary, but m these gentecler days the aberra- 
tions of the Guards and other British wartiois should figure only in tho 
pohes reports The battle and camp pictures of Wouvermans and Vander- 
meulens would not do now ‘We are grown more refined Battles are 
fought m white kid gloves, and the camp at Aldershott geta into the 
Cont Crreular. 

For very many ressons—the chief and plamest being, that I am utter~ 
ing my last dymg speech on Cornhill, having been convicted of a barbarous 
attempt on the Life of Wallam Ifogarth, doceased, and that J am even now 
traverang the cart, and after taking lease, though feeling loth to departy— 
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my notices of the ramammng things that make up Hogarth's work ean be 
hittle more than a cust catalogue raisonné Lot me mention them —— 

Aft Gaituk wn the Character of Ruhud the Thad—~tle ougwal 
picture wax commusaoned by a inumficent Yorhshue esqune, Mi Dun- 
oombe, of Duncombe Pak The price paid wis the ihen headsome ona 
of 2002 Hogaith rhows us the tcnt-«xane Tho great tragedan, in a 
sptuions lond of Dhvabcthin costume, 14 staring from Ing conscience 
haunted conch ‘ihe he ul is very chu xctusstic; the outstretched hand 
wonderfally well drawn, and full of expie-son, but the fame is buily 
and niuecula: enou,h for the body of + Iafguardsmin In thos great 
hulking, coyadly ty11nt, we quite lose the notion of “ httle Davy” On 

the Jong and cord: ud fiucndshup th it cxasted Letween Hogarth and Gaack, 
Eamuy not dwell mnutdy "Las just iaght, howcva, to mention that 
Waltham mul the de s.a for Gunuchs chair, as Piewdent of the Sbak~ 
mpene Club The chm ws of mahozwy, uchly enved, and at the back 
wa a bust of the poct, cured by Hegaith fiom the Stiatford on-Avon 
Mulberry-Tuco Whit his becom of tha chin? Who as the fortunate 
posusor of this acnowncd mulbesy-cum-mahog my-tice thit brings 
together three such good men and tive as Alinks carc, Gainck, and 
Hog uth?* 

For a little intelude, cukad the Farmer's Icturn, good-natwedly 
wiiten by Gumch fr Mig Prtchuds bencht, Hcg uth dicw, first a 10ugh 


© Gok chanced to seit te, uth ence oimmg, when the ant t was unga,cd in hiv 
parntmg-100m, and bing about ts 1c1¢ hi tly, “ld Bon Ive ,” the actvant, callal 
unt to bam to siny a monuit « he bul so acthig to show him which ho was sure 
would please lumi = Uc tock Gaath into tho pul, at 1 showed lam an cxquimto 
chalk dhawing, personify ng 11 ine (but the o11,,n Ud me del hay not buen discovered), and 
excaumcd, with asmetluns he saptae “Thac, su, thues + head! they say my 
master can’t punta yortiut L hat that head” I huow rot which w the most 
giatifying foatmy an this story the faithful servant y1aumg hie master’s work, or tho 
fact that ho giew gicy and becauus “o) | Ben Ive” in his eerste ~Among the Hogarth 
anecdotes, {cw aio bo Wall hnown ag thit gang Ganuwh tho crciit ior having rate Sor 
a posthumous portrait of Iukdug, and by hw extaodn uy powers of facil mamuy, 
“ malung-up” a cay ital mod! of Ins duceasod find Ef thw be true, Garnck must 
have surpassed, as a mmc, that famons hailoqun who wscd to smitato a man cahog 
frat, and fom whose merc gestuies aad giimaccs you could at once tell the frit he was 
Pretending to eat, now be was pulling catrants frou: the stalk, vow suckig an orange, 
now biting an unnpe peat, now swallowing @ choiry, and wow e\lausting & goosobay 
‘Then thor 14 the account of Gainck matting to Hogmth for bu own pituc, and mie 
chuvously gaving so many yanied casts of exprowion to hus countenance, thas the 
Prunter at last threw down his brash in 2 pet, and dgclaiud he could do no mote, uncon 
acionaly mautating the Irsh ewmeberd, who deciarcd that he hail counted all his porcine 
charge save ons litle ug, but thet he “jum ql about sv that ho conldn't count han " 
A etter authcaticaid story than any of ther. 1a the 1lation of a tufing wopleseantucss 
boteven Hogarth and Uarnck, about the latte:’s portiait, for which be had given W 1 
ceveral mttinge Davi declared that the pictuo wam’t hk. him—perhaps ho dedn’s 
think st handsome enongh ‘Then they fall ont about the price, and finally Hogarth 
drew bh s brush across che feos, end turned the picture to the wall of his atudis. Long 
Yon 6 shorwards, the widew Hogarth send the ploturt 4s 2 got to the widow Gaeriak. 
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chalk ébauche, and next a beautifully fired mayon atuiy, ight and 
graceiul, and which was engraved by Bane, and appended aa fiontspicce 
to the pmnted copy of the imterlude It 1s chionicled m this place, a3 
Garrick pas w rapidly acow my stage ; but in punt of cluonclogy, the 
Farmer's Retin ra one of the latest of Uo, uth’s wouhs, beng dud 1761, 
Just after the coran tion of George the Lind G nuick a drawn smoking 
pipe hs flapped hat, hathern belt and buckle, ample collar, and bulf 
boots, make kum loch fu mere Juke the sfage Tals fF thins darmer, and 
thus accontzed, he contia ts icmash bly with thot ty, e cf the Brrtush agn- 
euliusst with whcin Gihay (abont thuty yous Umtwaids) mide us so 
famthat ‘Lhe Fur ner’s Return «ema to bwe bein a hind of “ monopoly- 
logue,” to wee tho clissic verbiige of “ cntatamment givas ,” and the 
vusatile David sing a song, describid the humours of the coronation, and 
gove “mutations ’ of the Ccck Line Ghost 

The Mfc rage a le Mode (1745-6)* 18 to those whom (wathout offence, I 





* Noto spuciith mm the Bfe sige ala Pe? m Scere I, the pride of tho old Tout 
shown ie the coacnch Fionkadon h ciutch, wt ine osleatitions prodigaluy in tho 
unrdlus hed win, ¢1 hie y Tre, seen turuy I the 0 ca wana w, bug in through airog ince, 
Joit wnfimsind Uac,b] hof fin ts O ave db sin to tens twathn, tho mng on 
ha haudhad the Toa Favi,icemis mann, hansen dhe glass, the dogs con 1d 
togctha, ud the tr tone sews Deut ta men g his yen He must hve been o 
spoial plead, od Live ccnfrucd Jnm cif toclamia pacino was called m probably 
fo diiw Vi count Sunder ty rummage sctilament wou ,asyen coe hue wig and 
gown mprvate Lic, proasely wthe clozy wo thurbanu ind cassocks Inf&ine Uy 
note the ome 14 ud Pull on dhe vtenuated stew nds file, the conde, costly, tunta- 
Jesu orn moms on the marntcly nce , tle yawom,s civi tin the vests of che hnyge saloon, 
tardily gctrany thiough hrs hon chold y otk, ar { telling plunly of Ite he ws overnt he 
at byuandeaficld House Ube yur pectrse mthis scene ws very mastuly Tuten IN, 
*hero i snuch ty To ncud, bet bttle thit em be dilated upon, beyond the admurably 
eaprcorre taccs of the actor, sud the per fice diwwing and pose of the quach doctor 
Tn fxcoe LV, math tac convast butwcin the y ort ut of te giave divine on the wall, 
and tho reneuous co) us fiom Italian yutuce, the basketiul of cxpenuvo tumpey 
bou ht au pords dey at an auction, and ovet which the} lick boy 18 grmaung , tho 
amour of @ masqueinde pantul on the seroen, the fat dikutiante quavanng fram tho 
janie book, the immutable be 1w diuiking cofice with bis hei m papas , tho counhy 
céttun who lity ,oue to Seep, the Licnch hairdse «1,—aad piay, who is the lady mith 
the 10d han, the mormmg w1a} yaa, and the Yamelu hat? The old lord sm dead by thie 
tam. Tvgmth quietly annownus the uvent by the bed in tho alcove bomg sarmountud 
Dy an cal» couonct In frene V mak tho wondrous falliag atutude of the mur 
duced cal, who 18 absolutly dying—Imsh! ho falle, he 18 dead—n this ecane, as us tho 
Punt 1m M Guomo's masicrpuce, Ze Duel apres Bul No blood 1s noailed to tell 
‘that the prtche: uw fia over shattorod, and the wid bioken at the cuturn Tho buov 
of the dymg man’s fixe es tly ull the fumour duscaption ¢f the Factes Hippocrates 
‘Light and shadto in this syonc most caccll.nt, but noue of the engravings (the onginals 
by Ravcimt) come up to the mich tones of the ou pretures In tiene tho last, observe the 
capital view of Old London Bridgo, with tho houscs on it, the alderman pride shown 
an the stamcd glass cautcheo on tho window-panc , hus tluifiness mn the Dutch pro 
tues on the wall, bis prodenee im the row of fucbuckotsin tho vestibule , hismggard- 
Hues im the miagre brcakiast, and the halt-starved 1atenous dog, ani the len serran 
an, whom the doctor collais and trounces for bringmg m the “last dyrag speech 
end coufismen of Counselln Bilveitongus ;” his love of sohtary conviviality in the 
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hope) I may call the lay admirers of Ilogarth, decidedly the most widely 
known and appreciated of this artist's works. We have been familist with 
this terribly picturesque drama for years in ita picture form at the National 
Gallery, and latterly at the delightful and admirably conducted South 
Kensington Museum. The six tableaux have been engraved over and over 
again, in every variety of size and substanco—from the lordly line en- 
graving, to the humble wood-block. Fortunately, too, while Hogarth’s 
satire ia in this performance at its keenest and most scathing point, thore is 
an absence throughout of the literal coarsenesa which, unhappily, confines 
4 many of his works to the library portfolio, The truth is indecd told in the 
midnight murder scene—but only by that man in the background, and that 
pamphlet on the floor; and the sole plate in the scrios in which Vico in its 
most dreadfal form is mab-understood, is, luckily, to the young and ignorant, 
inexplicable. The million see little beyond Doctor Misaubin receiving 
patients in hia laboratory, amid skeletons and stuffed crocodiles, and 
machines for curing dislocation of the shoulder. The Afarriage ia a grand 
work to ponder over. I chafe and fret to think I must dismias it in a dozen 
lines, instead of a dozen pages. This is no three-volume novel of 
fashionable life, written by my lord's footman, or my lady's maid, but an 
actual, living drama, put on the stage by a man who had scen all his 
characters act their parts in the great world. Hogarth was no courtier, no 
‘beggar of dedications, nor haunter of antechainbers; yet I do not think that a 
Clieaterfield ora Bonnell Thornton could have detected any important sole- 
clam in etiquette among the great personages here delineated. ‘The people in 
the earl's raloon and the conntess’s drawing-room are as true to nature aa aro 
thoae in the alderman’s house by London Bridge, the qnack's study, or the 
fatal bedroom at the “ Key” in Chandos Strect. Costumes and accessories 
are all in porfect keeping. You may ask whence Hogarth drew this 
intimate sequnintance with the manners of Piccadilly and Hanover Square 
—he who was born in a back yard of the Old Builey, and nerved hia 
apprenticeship to the silveramith in Craubourn Alley? I answer, that tho 
man was gifted with a wonderful power of ubservation and perception ; that 
nothing escaped him, and that he had taken stock of, and accurately remem- 
bored all the minutia of the high life above stairs which he must have seen 
when noblemen. sat to him for their portraits, and he painted “‘ conversation 
pieces” and “ assemblica” of noble familics. Nor should it be forgotten, 
that haughty and magnificent as were the British aristocracy of the ‘ Farty- 
five,” they could bend, now and again, to artists, most gracefully, "Twas not 
alone Pope who was privileged to crack a bottle with Bolingbroke, or Swift 
who was Haerley’s “dear Jonathan.” The uncouth manners of Johnson, 











1 and tobacco-pipes in tho cupboard ; his insatiable avarice in that act of his 
in drawing tho ring from the finger of his dying daughter. ‘Tho agony and romor 
in the poor countess aro tremendous. Tho old nursc, for all her herd ifpegmenta, is 
tontor and kindly. The little girl held up to kiss bor mother is weakly and rachitls y 
onsef her poor legs strapped up in irons, The sins of the fathers are visited xpon 
tho ehildion ! 
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inileed, may bave repellod Chesterfield; but Hogarth’s simple, stmdy, 
plam-spoken ways do not seem to have stood m hus way—with the 
memorable exception of bis quarrel with the ugly lord to whose poatrart 
he threatened to add a tal—m hus inter couiss with the proudest patrictans 
‘The great Lord Mansfield knew and loved him So did Lord Temple 
And that best of Inshmen, Lord Charlemont, writing years after the panter’s 
death, speake of Wilham Hogarth as lus personal friend, whose memory he 
holds in honour, and whose reputation he will not muffcr to be asenled 
Industry and Idleness —Tlis “ domestic drama” has becn, fom ita 
maoial tendency, almost mfimtely multplid* A fiw yorrs «ancc, oa hand- 
somely framed eet of the prints furmcd an attiactive o1namcat of the office 
of the Chambirlain of London ‘The two careci4, now prralll, now 
meehng, now diverging, of Francis Gooduild and ‘Lhomas Idic, are 90 well 
known, that 4 minute iccapitulation of then futures would be tute and. 
wearmome ‘om 13 the mod! scimp, slceps at his loom, rcads flavh 
Dallads, and Moll Flanders, 18 cancd by the beadle for dicing on a 
tombstone , 1m sent toma, comes bach, tuzrs thicf, aces tho worst of all 
bad company, 18 betraycd to the thif-catchers in # might cclla for the 
foi ty-pounds blood-moncy , 15 anaigned at Guildhall before lis quondam 
fullow-'prenticc, and fimubhes at ‘Ty burn, with his shoes on and s hilter 
zound his neck = His reverence the ordinary follows, asm duty bound, an 
Tus coach, the procession to ‘lybuin, but 16 28 an cathusuastic diciple of 
Wealoy who mts by the convict’s mde in the dital cart As to Francie Good- 
dlid, he w the model Lord Miyor and Birtish machant, of the approved 
Gresham and Whittington pattern Ic learns lus tadc, rads the cxcellcnt 
old ballad of The Vulunt Apprentice, works hard, plas lus masta, 
marrice that woithy trudcam u's daughtcr, mikes a fortune ; serves all the 
cavic ofhces with mtulhgence and dignity, chspenses hospitality to the poor 
—nided by hus atout footmen, and cncouraged by lua vutuous spousc—in 


® Here 1» the schenx, 10 Mogaith » cwn words, fa Industry and Idinces “Fx- 
emplitd in the conduct of two i llow~'prentucs, whore the one by taking good courses, 
and pursumg those points for which ho was put apprentice, becomes 4 valuable min, 
aud an omament to biy county, whik the otha, grmg way to adicnese, naturally 
fills mto poverty, and most cummonly ends fatally, as w cypievsed in tho last punt 
As thise pruts were intended more for use than or ament, they were done im o way 
that might bung them withm the puichasc of those whom they might most concern , 
aml let any part should be mutaken, a description of exch print 1. engiavod theicon ” 
Again, Hogaith scsbbled some memotanda which he secms to have addrewed to the 
Jetson whom be washed to contmae the descnptions of hw plates commenced ky Ronquet 
4% Those twelve plates wore calculated for the mstruction of voung prople, and every~ 
thing addressed to them 1s fully doseribed in woids as well as figmice, ) ct to forengneis 
@ translation of the mottocs, tho mtention of the story, and somo httle discription of 
each print, may be nocessary ‘To this may be addid a ahght xcount of our customs, 
as, boys bemg generally bound for sven scare, &e Suppose the wholostory deacrth- 
ing m epwode the nature of a mght-cllar, a marron-boue conmort, a Lod Mayor’ 
show, &c ‘Theve punts I have found ecll mach moro randhy at Chratmas than at 
any other season” One sule of Hogarth’s drama has becn made into a kind of sthgo- 
play. George Barawell ‘The appropiate tevie of Sumpture, fornung the commentary 
on canh plate, were sekctd by Hogeith’s woithy finnd, the Riv Arnold hing 
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B very fiec-handed manner; makes out Tom Idie's outtiraze—with a» mgh, 
‘bat makes it out, notwithstanding ; and 1s at Inst elected king of tho eity.* 
“After the Bfarch to Finchley,” saya Hogarth, “the firat plata 1 
engiaicd was the Roast Beef of Old Zngland, winch took its 11se from a 
vuut I took to France im the mecedmg year” And fiom thus abort and 
not very pleasant tip micose the print generally known as The Gate of 
Calas Whilliam proceeds to rowll lus umpresions of Fiench Life and 
manneis It need scarcely be said that he docs not approve of them 
Faro.cal pomp of wx , pompous paicde of religion, much bustle with vary 
httle buuness, poverty, sl very, and snnate insolence, covered wath an affic- 
tation of politenesa , duty, s’ech, and solemn fiiars, Ikan, ragged, and tawdry 
soldiaas, fisiwomcn who we § bsolute Iustha ,’—1n thia uncompronis- 
ang uvmncer decs Wallhim Hoguth of Lacestu Ticldy in the pane of 
St Mutm’s, im the county of Middlesea, pamnta—hue 1s an “abuse of 
speerhcation’ for you !—dispose of the magmaficunt nat on, which ity woll- 


* vote that the flim of West and Goc Ichi ? dwclt nem Tash bhct Hall In 
the distance you sco the Bfor umunt , ind Ho,uth—L1 ally must call hun ¢ Protestant. 
Bil ?f once) 1 taken cue to give p21 mumence tw the old fbbing msuy tion on the 
pedestul ce ame mmon dccene, o} ht atc] touching’ ts Protestant caty having 
heen destrove 111 tho mune cf the “Per sh fiction? Mi Goo tchill yurforms his 
Suna tin di tus m an elegant mosnm ow rand alk mntcip Beem are not 
evcludul fiom hs lounty  Cippks and cu ¢ de jatte are ladon with bnobcu yutuale, 
and tha mutes Lones aud ¢casers hba diy fied O) cive thet the Lod Mayors 
Hanquet too? phic, net vt Gruldhall, butan the hall of one of the great companies 
Ladies sat d wn tot) , m1 the entausunment was held ty dayh,ht Trem tho 
snyciser ton of the letter which one of the w nd beadles hag ynst liad hin led to ham, 
and wach how yompeush serntinzing at would ecm that tho chicf magishat, of 
Lor din was not slwavy dubbed ¢ 11 ht heuow whe * Lite muissaso 14 addressed to the 
Worbopful Liancas Goodchili, L 4 Note that tho foks at tablo have bat tno 
pron,y ‘Le peaspective m the nyght cellu © ws t> Le alto,¢the faulty ‘There aro 
at kast halla dozcn pomts of sight She ,uests ric anu terrbly ludecus novly all 
Togmth + wicked people are noskess ‘The body of @ mw Wied man is bung flung 
down a t1 1p door—a litte »ha oan the manncrs of the tune which, but for the di ~ 
covers mule when that ofl honso m West Street, Simthfl id, was pulled down somo 
Jeais 6,0, n,ht som exaggerated Asnong the wif ws in the m,bt-ccllar uw @ soldi 
of the lootguids, who at this timo wae sory luth better than footpads In tho 
‘Tyburn tableau the convict neous @ mphtcrp, avd bas thy usual bouguct at lis beeast. 
‘Lhe plies of cxccution 2s quite m tho ojcn ficids, and the hangman, sackbel oo 
the cioss he ms of the gillows, lanly watcha with pyc im mouth the armyal of tho 
procession utc the pigeon which the man im the stand is ricaxng tocany tho 
anteTlygence of the monucut of the cumunal’y onival at Tyburn In Scene tho late, tho 
Lord Mayors how tmmmg the <outh-east comner of St 1% ul's Charchyatd into Choap- 
wide, I cannot finlo tue of St Paul's school Note the cxinumely absurd appeor- 
ance of the tian bands = J dun t think the 1¢ yal couple in the canopad balcony van bo 
intended for the king and queen ‘They me fi1 too young , moicover, Queen Caroline 
diol Jong before Fudustry and Idlenert aj px wed ="The rather do umagiwe the ds 
‘tungnyehed peur to be tended for Ficdriich Punce of Wakes and his consort ‘Lhere 
may be in Uns 4 touch of the Mogmithuan slyncss ‘The sgn of the house with the 
bakcony 16 tho King’s IIead «= Yon sco bis maysty’s parted count nance, cowacd and 
Penviggcd, and through my glass be socms to tun hw cyts with a very aniky cx- 
Peasion tavards the ron whom ho hated, 
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beloved king, its sumptuoun clergy, its aristocratic military commanders, 
and its enlightened philosophers, then indubitably imagined to be at the 
very summit and apogee of European civilization, 

As Hogarth was sauntering about Calais and locking at the Gate, 
which was originally built by tho English during their long openpa~ 
tion, he thought he could discern some traces of our royal arms sculp- 
tured on the masonry. Proceeding to mnke a sketch thereof, he was 
forthwith taken into custody by the soldiers of the Afaréchaussce; but 
not attempting to cancel any of hia sketches or memoranda, and, por~ 
chance, M. Dessein of the Hotel coming forward to vouch for his being a 
painter and not a apy, the Commandant de Place did not, in his discretion, 
deem fit to cause the captive to be forwarded to Paria, but contented him- 
rel with placing him under close arrest at his lodging, whence, when the 
wind changed, he was despatched per packet-boat to Dover. Yogarth’s 
revenge for this churlish treatment was amusingly characteristic. Te 
painted a picture and engraved a plaic representing Calats Gate, with 
tattered and hungry-looking French soldicrs on gnard; 0 greasy and un- 
wholesome friar; withered fishwomen, with scapularies, and grinning like 
their own flat-fich; cowled monks and penitenta in the background; and a 
lean French cook, carrying a mighty sirloin of beef, destined, by the label 
attached to it, fur “Madame Grandsire.” Perhaps she was Tlogarth’s 
landlady, and a jovial dame who Joved good cating. The cook huga and 
fondies the beef, but with 2 rueful twinge of muscle, as though it were his 
unkind fate to cook beef, but not to eat it. 

As well-hred spaniols civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite,” 

Tn the right-hand corner crouches a cadaverous wreich in tartan jacket 
and trows, whom Iogarth himself dvacribes as “a melancholy and miscr- 
able Highlander, browsing on his scanty fare, consisting of a bit of bread 
and an onion, and intended for one of the many that fled from their 
country aller the rebellion in 1745.” In the left corner, and the middle 
distauce, Hogarth has drawn himself, plump, spruce, and checrful, in curly 
wig, half-military roquelaure, and smartly cocked hat, with peuoil and 
aketch-book in hand. The Jean paw laid on his shoulder, and 
the tip of the halbert seen beyond the perpendicular of the 5. 
wall’s angle, suggest that his sketch is being disturbed by 
one of King Louis's soldiers, and may have been the firat 
thought for that facetious disgram of abstract art which 
he afterwards drew, and which purported to show “A 
sorgesut with his halbert on his shonlder and accompanied 
by his dog entering an alo-heuse.” Three lines and a little 
cross stick suffice to indicate the event and the actors, ac 
is tho section of the ale-honse door; BF is the sergcant’s 
halbert ; p x is the dog’s tail. Voila tows.* 

* Mr, Pine, the well-known engraver, eat for the portrait of the Friar, Ie alleged 
that he did net know what use Hogarth intended to make of tho sketch ; but ho was 
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Beer Street and Gin Lane are end to have bed for their fat sion 
the pmr of pictmes by Peter Breughel called, one La Grasse, and tho 
otha, Za Alagre Cutstre ‘Lhe moral of thesc pictmes, one humorous, 
the other termfic, 18 just as apphcable at the preant day os a hunted 
and ten ycars ago I have uo space to descant upon them, no: on the 
Inn Yard, nor on the Four Stages of Cruelty, wluch me deuigued with 
as cxcellcnt a moral mtention as that shown in Industry and Idleness, but 
me from thur viry nature always repulsive, and sometimics intolerably 
disgustmg The autopsy of lom Nero, at Sugcon's Hall, 15 specially 
revoltmg ‘Ihe dog gnawing the hout, of the duscoted caimnnal bas becn 
fiequently tacatcd as a gross and mcxcusible exnggcraticn, but I have 
1ead ugly storns of s hycny wd a vultuc mamtamed fo the pamo 
horrible ends at schools of matomy witlun the hat foity yous 

‘Lhe Inst capital work of Hig uth—crecutcd, I mew, in the styl to 
which ho owcts hus rcnown—is the sc21c8 cntitled Jour Prints of an Lice- 
tron = Lhe fast acne represents an “ cntcrtammcnt,* or 1ithe o1gic, 20 
the grat 100m of the tavern of 2 provinaid borough, the head-quates 
of the contending political putics, and whik the “Blucs’ are goiging 
themselves to 1¢piction, evin to the pomt of amp ndmg apoplexy, neucs- 
sitating the untying of a wats and the letting of blood, the “ Bufls,” or 
whatcver may have been the opj osing prty + hue, arc puting them with 
atoncs and brickbats through the cpn wmdow = Lhe scune ws crowded 
‘with figuics, a» scond only to the Modurn Midnight Conversation m ite 
vigc10Us anangemcnt of compoxtion, and its ticmcndous secp< and dice 
tion of humour, cb ¢zyation, and satiuc, aud offs a hundicd pomts cf 
dctul suscptible cf the most caicful coumdc ition, but on whih to 
oilage, at this cis of my uidertiking, would be unless Let it 3 ws 
with e baircn mention Let the 1¢muming sccncs of Canasuny for 
Votero, Polttng, and Charing the Member, be just Winded to ond dis 
mined I can be, hee, but the guntlcinan user on the first landing, 
bawhng out the namca of the com} any to the groom of the chunbas 
in the saloon above, but time and oppoitumty miy make amends 

Meanwhile I must go buh a ttl to the “loity lave,’ and thie, 
tiking up Hogarth the wn, Ieive lus Wors, and conte the thre id of 
the Tut that yt remains tohim By the specail Act of Parkamcnt for 
which ho hid so doughtaly battled, William had nceurcd to bimaif the 
far share of the cmolumcnts accruing from Ins platcs ‘Then populauty 





m mercifully quizred 30 consequence, and, among his acquaintanccs, wont by the n uno 
of‘ Fim Pinu” ‘Tho seaccow fyure of the Ficnch soldur was long uscd, os a 
Jough woodcut, as a hradmg faa Inglub rcerutmg placards, and thus Willem 
Homuth and Charles Dibdiu wero equaily cnabkd, im dificrent walks of art, to cc1v0 
far country ‘Tho plats was clitfy eniavd by C Mosky, but the heady aio 
evidently by Hogarth Lord Charkinont was tho purchaser of thu oalginal Jueturo, 
‘but noon after st nas sent home at accykcntally fi down, and @ nul tea through the 
rons at the top of the )xtuio Hoyatth in vam attemptid to ropan the blenush, and 
at kngth is managed to conceal it by substituting a blak crow, of hungry amp ect, 
Jooking duwn on the becf 
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was cnormous, Ho was for many yeais exclusively hu own publiahc: , 
but hus works were bought much Jess ae pictures than as graphic satires 
and lay sermons The public taste for pictorial art n England was yet of 
the feeblest and most perverted nature ; and although Walham frequently 
recerved a commusson for a single painting, he had much difficulty in 
selling hus great series on canvas In 1745 he devised an elaborate but 
too complex scheme for disposing of those of his pictures which remained 
untold, by a kind of half pubhe auctkn The tickct of admussion to the 
sule was the etching of the Battle of the Pu ture, m winch he very tartly 
symbohzed his contempt for the old masters, or rather for the spurious 
amitations of thew productions, which then monopolized the mtronage of 
the wenlthy clissca lhe semi auction was a more than atm-falure. 
The entne series of the Ra/c’s and of the Iai lot's Piogicss, together with 
the Four Parts of the Day and the Strolling Act easee, brought, n all, no 
more than 4272 7s Hogurth was bitterly and eruclly disappointed. As 
8 ratuist, he had come at the mich of time , as a painter, he had been born 
forty years too soon Good man! how hy cara would have tingled to hear 
of the price paid for The Anakened Conscience, or The Derby Day! 

About this time, also, importuncd by well-meaning fizendy he pro- 
jected a Huppy Ifarriage, as a companion to the Alariage a la Mode; 
‘but a besetting fiar and more active horror of falling snto the mnupid and 
the mane, soon blotted out the skctchcs for the Matrimonio felice Ls 
reputatzon 18 the better, pcrhps, for this reticence * 

Shortly before 1750 he purchased o small, snug house at Chiswich, at 
which he reuded in summer time, and he even act up a coach of bw 
own, ensconced in which he and his wife made ther pilgrimages an great 
state bi tween the pleasant neighbour hood of the Af ul and Levester Fields 
In the ycar °52, lus scriptural puce of Paul before Filta was placed mn 
the hall at Lincolns Inn =Lord Wyndham had bequeathed 2007 for the 
eAcoution of 'a picture by some apmoved mastcr for the hall, and Hogarth’s 
fiend, Lord Mansfield, obtained the commrwion for him ‘Lhe Honourable 
bociety of Lincoln's Inn must haye been well pleascd with ther artost, for 
they onte:tuned him grandly at dmna in thar hall Hoa lage pamtng 
of Afoves before Pharaoh e Daughter——ia which a culy-headed, chubby 
little Loglih urchin 12 bemg smiled upon by @ smiling comely English 
In, whose embroidered Jappets are supposed sufficiently to denote her 
connexion with the Phmaohs and then dusky land of mystery and 
dmkened knowledge- a blackamoox making love to hor waiting-madd, 





* Thro uw a story fathered on Hozarth, assummg him to have beon a very absent 
man, and natrating how, callmg at the Manmon House, m hus caitiage, to wut tha 
Lord Mayoi, a violent storm of ram set in during lus internew, at the covclusion of 
which che painter, quitting tho munscipal palace by another door to that at which he 
hed entored, quite forgot that he posed a carnage, walked home m the ram, and 
got wet through Jiogsith was the very revere of an “absent” or distra:t man ; 
av, motoover, the sto1y 18 told of hatfa-dosen other equally colebrated personages 
who “flourshed ” both before and after hus tme. 
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and a rabbinical gentleman, apparently fresh from Houndsditch completing 
the tableau—he presented to the Foundling Hospital. Both these pictures 
wero elaborately engraved under his superintendence and with his co-ope~ 
ration. According to his usual custom, he executed a whimsical ctching 
as a ticket for subscriptions for the plate, and the subjoct of this—nobody 
in the world but Hogarth would have ventured upon such a one—was a 
deliberate burlesque upon the big solemn picture be had just completed, 
His intention is said to have been to show, by contrast, the difference 
between the real sublime and the Jow, coarse conceptions of the Dutch 
painters. He shows usa stumpy Paul, mounted upon a three-legged atool, 
and haranguing an ignoble Felix and an assembly apparcntly composed of 
pettifoggers from Thavies Inn and old clothesmen from Duke’s-place, 
seated in an arco mean and squalid enough for a Court of Requeats. 
A hulking Angel with a Lifeguardsman’s torso backs up Paul; but the 
Avvocato de? Diavolo in prescut in the shape of a tiny Callotesque demon, 
who is busily engaged in rawing owny one of the anpports of the three- 
legged stool. It is difficult to determine which is the funniest of the two 
Pauls, the one meant in earnest or the onc meant in jest. 

Dr. Warton took occaston, shortly after Hogarth’s unfortunate ore 

Pauline, to remark in a note to his first edition of Pone, and on the lino— 

“ Ono science only can one genirs fit,”— 
that Hogarth was incapable of treating serious or dignified subjects. In 
a rage the painter procceded to exhibit Warton and Warton's works from 
a most degrading point of view ; but through the interference of Garrick 
and Dr. John Londly a reconciliation was brought about. In a subso- 
quent edition Warton retracted his stricture, and paid William a very 
handsome compliment. 

‘Well, he has been dead o hundred years and over. Criticiams, 
wtrictnres, can do this valiant Englishman no harm now. It dims not 
ono Inurcl-leaf of his 2cal and glorious chaplet to ndmit that Warton, 
“acholiast ” of my second essay—first acvere, next complimentary—hud 
some justice on his side from the first. Hogarth wns not capable of the 
dignified in art. He could be serious indeed; terribly and truly serious, 
Fiang up tho gambling-house scene, the duel in the bedruom scene, tho 
harlot’s death scence, or Gin Tans, by the side of Schcffer's Faust and 
Mophisto on the Blocksburg, of Delaroche's Cromwell looking on the body of 
Charles I., of Décamp's Morte, of Edwin Landseer's Shepherd's Chief 
Mournet—and William Ilogarth will keep his ground for solemn truth, 
for eober trogedy, for the reality, the domesticity of grief and terror. 
But can all the pictured Cesars that ever fell at the base of Pompey's 
statue, or the Jacls that hammered nails into Siscraa, or the Judiths that 
chopped off Holofcrnes’ beads—can all the Apollos that ever destroyed 
Pythova or flayed Marsyasca, equal in tragic terror a Body thet is lying 
on a bed covered with a sheet, or a coflin-lid leaning against » door 
whence, yesterday, hug the silk dress of a fiir woman? I muhitain, fir 
the last time, thet Hogarth could be serious, and that he could be 
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alike dromutio, tender, and terrible; as in my limited comprehension I 
ean realize the notions of tenderness or of terror. I grant his lack of 
dignity, just as I admit his deficiency in appreciation of poctio, ideal 
beauty. No women can be fairer than his; but they are flesh and blood, 
not marble. Ilis tragedies were best told in succinct nervous prose. 
‘When on lis firm-trending foot he placed the cothurnus, he stumbled. 
When he attempted blank verse he stammered and broke down, and thoss 
who beat loved the man could ill suppress a smile at hia rugged delivery 
and his ungainly accents. I ask again, does all this matter now? His 
worst scriptural pictures are but errors: they are ungraceful and prosaic, 
but they are yet too powerful ever to be contemptible. Tad he painted 
three hundred instead of three or four unsuccessful works, Lis failures 
would not—should not militate against the endurance of his fame. They 
would not deprive him of the place among great men due to one who waa 
as powerful a satirist as Juvenal, and not malevolent; as keon as Swift, but 
not cruel; and in his humble honest man's erced as pions (and ax plain- 
spoken) as Hugh Latimer. Forget or remember lis failures in the grand 
atyle as you will, Those failures will never wither the wreaths which 
posterity continues to hang on hiu tomb. Wo failures dim the disdem of 
Dryden becanse he wrofe rhyming tragedies as well ag the Ods on 
St. Cecilia’s Duy? Docs it matter if Pe Balzac wrote Jeanne la Pile and 
Dom Gigadas—~a whole cloud of woithicss novels, before Le Pire Goviot 
and Eugénic Granilet ? Does Swellfoot the Ty ant stand in the way of the 
Revolt of Islam ; and what docs a hurried aud inacgurate Life of Napoloon + 
weigh against Waverley and the Bride uf Lammermoor? ° 
I eupposo that the Analysis of Beauty must bo reckoned among 
Vogarth’s failures. He wrote this now often-mentioned but seldum- 
studied treatise asa kind of defiance to the scholarly critics whose cenatres 
galled him, even asa burlesque writer twitted on his ignorance Ly leamed 
but dally mediocre adversaries might devote himaulf to the study of Greek, 
and produce a commentary on Simonides or 9 new translation of Aristo~ 
phanes. Tho Analysis, as an argument, certainly went to provo that a 
waving or scrpeutine linc is a beautiful line, Beyond this it proved 
nothing. The fairest criticisms on the work itself are condensed in the oft- 
quoted remark of Nichols, that “the sources of beauty are o various and 
y,pomplicated, that every attempt to reduce them to any singlo principle, 
, except that of association, has proved nugatory, and has foilod tho ability 
- of the most ingenious.” 
The publication of the Analysia * brought nothing but troublesame and 





© The manuscript of the Aralyeiz was submitted for correction to Hogarth’s friend, 
Dr. Morell ; and, after that gentioman’s decoaxs, to the Rev, Mr. Tuwnloy, the Head & 
‘Muster of Merctiant Taylors’ School, The work was originally published in quarto, apd i 
Hogarth ongtaved a stentigo frontispiece fir it, treating de omnibus rebus io art matters. 
‘There is a carlesture of Quin la the character of Coriulanus ; Dosnoyer the ballet- 
danvee 5 0 bean in churt costume made first in the Lkeness of George IIL as 8 young 
man, but aubsequently, “by desire,” altered to the Duke of Kingston ; the Veuns de! 
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irritating equabbles to a» man now (1752) fifty-five years old, and who 
should have been safely moored in the haven of competence and pence, 
A German tranelation of the work by one Herr Mylius was prepared under 
the inspection of the author, and published in London. Another German 
tranalation, by Vok, sppeared at Berlin in 1754. There are two or three 
translations of the Analysis in French: and in 1761 9 version in Italian 
‘was produced at Leghorn. 

Very long since I mentioned that Hogarth presented tho casts and 
models bequeathed to him hy Sir James Thornhill to the Socicty of Artista, 
who held their drawing-school in St. Martin's Lane. To the scheme of a 
Royal Academy, however, which began to be mooted in 1755, he offered a 
more then negative opporition, “(aa tending to allure many young men 
into a profession in which they would not be able to support themselves,” 
This was a tradesmanlike view of the question fit for the old apprentice of 
Ellis Gamble; but Hogarth qualified his discouragement, arguing against 
the crention of a mob of artistic medioorities by ‘“ degrading what ought 
to bo a liberal profession into a purely mechanical one.” The Royal 
Academy have certainly borne some portion of Hogarth's warning in mind 
during the last half-century, by teaching as few young men to draw as 

_ ever they possibly could. 


Moditis, Apollo ; busts, cranes, anatomical écorchés, a whole row of ladies’ corsets of 
‘ynrious design, ond legions of strange whims and oddities besides, Walpole, Boattio, 
Lamb have written on the Axalysis, but without being ablo to mako much of it. In 
deed, it is very puxsling reading. Hogarth talks of “parsley loaves,” well composed. 
nosegays, “common old-fashioned stove grates,” Indian figs, torch thistlos, and candle- 
sticks, and other incongruous mattors. But the Hogarthian common-eonse is not entirely 
absent. Witness this passage: “Nor can I help thinking but that churches, palaces, 
hospitals, prisons, dwelling aud summer-houses might be built more in distinct characters 
than they are, by contriving ordcra suitablo for each ; wheroas were a modem architect 
to build a palaco in Lapland or the West Indies, Palladio must be his guide, nor would 
he dare to stir a step without his book.” Again, “ What are all the manners, as they 
are callod, of even the greatest masters, which are known to diffor so much from one 
another, ond all of them from nature, but so many strong proofs of their inviolable 
attachment to falschood, converted into established proof in their own eyes by self- 
opinion. Rubens would in all probability hava been as much disgusted at the dry 
Tammer of Poussin, as Poussin was at the extravagant of Rubens.” Hogarth is « firm, 
defender of the three-legged stool, How pleasing, he says, ia tho idea of firmness in 
standing conveyed to the eye by tho throe elogant claws of a table; the three set of 
toa lamp, ot the celebrated tripod of tho ancicntal Ho might havo added a painter's 
easel, @ camp atool, or « pile of soldiers’ muskets to bis catalogue. While enthu- 
siastic in his admiration for the Laocoon, be censures the absurdity of dwarfing tho 
proportions of the children in order to bring the group within the pyramidal form of 
composition. Hodes happy when he calla the pine-apple ono of Nature's “ works of 
fancy,” in contra-distinction to such plain work-a-day esculenta as apples, and potsices, 
and cabbages, Ho insists on intricacy as one of the clemonts of pleasure ia art. 
“Wherein,” he asks, “would consist the joys of hunting, fabing, shooting, and other 
diversions without the frequent turns, and difficultics, and disappointments, that are 
daily met with in the purstit. How joyloss does the sportaman return when the bare has 
See eee nee Nvetrs aod Sayles eves, when on oid exnaing sao ea balled 
and quirun the doge!” 
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The last plate of the Election (Chairing) was not completed until 1758, 
In the interval betwoen this year and 1755 Hogarth had published nothing 
of importance. He contributed the inimitably droll frontispiece to 
“Kirkby’s Perspective”—showing tho true and the false applications of 
that acience; and he engraved an odd conccit, called Crown, Mitres, and 
Maces. Between '55 and '57, however, he was fortunate enough to get 
& lucrative commission from the churchwardena of St. Mary Redoliffe, 
Bristol, for three oil paintings of sacred subjecta: viz., The Annunciation, 
The High Priests and Servants sealing the Tomb, ond The Three Maries, 
He went down to Bristol, and resided there aome considerable time while 
the pictures were in progress; and a correspondent from that western 
city—to whom, not being able to decipher his signature, I hereby take the 
opportunity of returning my sincere thanks—has been good enough to 
forward me the fac-simile of Hogarth’s receipt for the amount of the 
commiasion—five hundred pounds, 

In 1757, William was elected a councillor and honorary member of 
the Imperial Academy of Augsburg; and notwithstanding old King 
George's hatred for “boctry and bainters,” he condescended to overlook 
Hogarth’s libel on the Footguards, and appointed hin sergeant painter to 
the king. The office was worth 200/. per annum; and it must be recorded 
to the honour of John Thornhill, the marine painter, Sir James's non, and 
Hogarth’s fast friend, who had succeeded his father in the office, that ho 
reaigned it in favour of his illustrious colleague and companion, In 1758, 
Hogarth gave the public a capital portrait of himself sitting at his easel and 
painting the Comic Afuse; as also a humorous ctching called Character: 
or, the Bench, containing the portraits of most of the eminent judges of 
the day. In 1759, he published one of the best of what I mey call his 
“one act comedies,” the Cockpit Royal. 

1759 gave birth also to that famous fresco picture of his, the Sigis- 
munda, Jt ia said that it wee painted in absard emulation of Correggio. 
Hogarth himself saya, that as the sum of four hundred pounds had been 
paid for a picture of Sigismunda, falsely attributed to Correggio, but really 
the work of a Frenchman, he saw no reason why he should not produce 
@ version of the woe of Count Guiscardo’s widow which should be worth 
au much money, Lord Charlemont had given him four hundred pounds 
for a sentimental picture, and now Sir Richard, afterwards Lord Grosvenor, 
commissioned a Sigismunda for the same price. The work was completed, 
‘put the critics concurred in abusing the performance. Sir Richard 
demurred from Sigismunda st any price. An angry correspondence 
between the patrician and the painter followed; but the days of Joshua 
Morris avd the Element of Earth were gone, to return no more. Hogarth 
did not go to law about his picture. He believed in its merit strongly; but 
he was growing old, and querulous, and weary. He agreed to the cancelling 
of the bargain. The noble Grosvenor kept his money, and Hogarth his pic~ 
ture, Sigismunda-aras unlucky from first to last, To vindicate its excellence, 
Hogarth determined to have it engraved, but he hesitated to undertake so 

You. 1.—n0. 10. 22 
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large « work himself, His old coadjutor Ravenet was willing, but be was 
under articles to Boydell. Then Grignion took it in hand, and got through 
the preparatory etching; but Hogarth became dissatisfied, and withdrew the 
plate from him. Basire followed, and outlined tho face “after the manner 
of Edelink." He, too, gave it up, and our poor old artist, in despair, issued 
advertisements, stating that ho would ongrave manu proprio the much- 
vexed widow. ‘This was in January, 64; but be never lived to transfer 
Sizismunda to copper. To his widow ho Icft strict injunctions never to part 
with the picture for a sam less than five hundred pounds. In this, as in all 
other behests, Jane Hogarth obeyed her lord, and she faithfully kept Sigis- 
munda—no purchaser offering the required price—until her death. At the 
sale of her effects in 1790, the unlucky portrait was at length knocked down 
to Alderman Boydell, for fifty-six guiness; but better financinl fate was 
rescrved for it. It was made onc of the prizes in the Shakspeare lottery; 
wes sold by Mr. Christic in 1807, for four hundred guineas, and was 
exhibited at the Britixh Gallery in 1814, Poor William could never bear 
to speak with paticnoe of the criticiam lavished on his attempt at the 
sablime—all provoked by a salo of questionable old masters, belonging to 
the courticr-connoisseur, Sir Luke Schaub. “The most virulent and 
violent abuse,” he writes, “ was thrown on it from a set of miscreanta with 
whom I am proud of being ever at war. 1 mean the expounders of the 
mysteries of old pictures." 

‘The ond was drawing nigh. Tho illustrious man was old. Iie wat 
obstinate. He was testy. But one more event of moment remains to be 
recorded in his career :—his famous and deplorable quarrel with WiLKes 
end Crone. 

Hogarth had ever, as you know, been a Church and State man; a Tory 
Brunswicker, so to speak ; and demagoguism, nay, liberalism, were to hin: 
only # caricature of papistry and Gallicism. He had been convivially 
friendly for some time with the notorious editor of the North Briton, but 
eeldom was attraction visible in bodics so naturally fitted for repuleion. 
‘The decided democratic turn taken by Wilkes as a politician at the com- 
mencement of George II.'s reign, contributed 1o estrange him from 
Hogarth ; the breach widened ; and, as wil! happen, even in purely poli- 
‘tionl disputes, the painter began to remember something of the private 
character of the leveller. He began to be shocked at this hideous, profligate, 
witty, worthloss satyr ; a demoniacally-minded man it would seem, but, 
like Mirabeau, permitted by Providence to sppear and flourish for a 
neason, that he might give utterance to some eternal constitutional truthe. 
Hogarth, the decorous, rate-paying citizen, husband, and king’s sergeant 
painter, began to nee beneath the flaming cap of liberty the Asmodeun 
lineaments of the Monk of Medmenham. It is but just to confess that ho 
commenced the attack on Wilkes. In a print called Zhe Times (the second 
under that title), he drew Wilkes in the pillory, with a rueful countenanco, 
empty pockets, and a scroll inscribed “ Dethmation " above hia head. Wilkea 
retorted by a severe but not undign'fed admonition to Hogarth in the 
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North Briton (No 17). Forthwith Hogarth etched that peculiarly abhonient 
portrait of Wilkes atting im = chair, with the cap of liberty on o pole 
The Wilkites could not forgive the scathing indignation that stamped as 
at were on adamant and for ever the fiightful squint, the horned Pan's leer 
of therr leader = Charles Churchill, e\-puson and e.-gcntleman, Wilhes’s 
fellow-zalu, crony and boon compamon, thicw hunscli, fiercely panting 
for fistcuff, to the quarrel He pubbshed his cruel and unmanly 
Epistle to Wilkam Hogarth, wn which he mneeicd at tho artist's works, at 
Jus Life, at his wile, at Ins avarice, at lus age, at has inimmitics—in which 
he dubbed nm “dotard,” and bade him “ rtire to Ins closet? T thank 
Wilham Hogarth might have well rephed in the supub hnes of Bcn Jonson. 
aportrophizing humaclf — 
"Leave things «0 prostitute, 
And take th’ Akauc lute, 
Or thie own Home, or Anactcons Iyic , 
‘Warm thoc by Pindar’s fire 
Anil tho’ thy nerves be skrun, ant bl od be cull, 
Ere yeare have made thee old, 
Btnke the disdainful bert, 
So loud to then di font, 
As cuttous fools, and onvious of thy stiaun 
Shall blushing own no paley * an thy ba un” 

Hogarth had pasved his axty-thud year, but he was no dotird, and no 
palsy wasin his bram For Alcaic hute, and Anacreon’s lyre, ind the fc 
of Pindar, Hogarth had, for all support is graver and etching-needle 
Tle went to work, tooked up an old coppei, bloched out a portrait of 
himeelf, with hus dog Trump by his side (cede portrut in South Kcnangton 
Museum), shghtly altered Tramp, and for his own cflizy substituted a 
caricature of Churchill as the Brusver, or Russtan Hercules—m other 
words, a4 a alavering, growling bear, with the torn canon:cals of a clerg}- 
man, a pot of porter by his mde, and a great ragged staff in his paw— 
each knot inscribed with “lye" Thuis astue was not very ill-natured It 
‘was a good knock-down blow, but not a stab with + poisoned dagger ax 
Churchill's epistie was Had Hogarth chosen to be malcious, he might 
have overwhelmed both his opponents with intolerable infamy In one 
vignette he might have touched upon certasn traits in the character of the 
patriot who wrote the Essay on Woman which would have made the 
world loathe Liberty Wilkes as though he had been a cagot or a leper 
But ao far he reframed to advance. He did not tell half what he knew or 
what he thought of the clever, meteoric ruffian Charchill—the ehooting- 
star that emitted such an unsayoury odour when xt fell Nor could 
Hogarth tell his clerical enemy—he had not the gift of prophecy—that 
‘both were squabbling on the verge of a grave half dug ; that one, Hogarth, 
‘was to dre in peace and honour m the arms of the woman who loved him, 
smd to leave « grand and unsulhed name which remote postority will not 
Jet dre ; that another, Churchill, was to end bankrupt, drunken, alone, 
forlorn, mm a mean town on the seashore, not to be remembered in this 
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age save with a qualified admiration in which curiosity that is almost 
proriency has the better part. For the time, Hogarth had the worst of 
the controversy. His foes were younger and active, and the mob were 
on their side. Churchill's epistle is undoubtedly as clever as it is wicked 5 
but haa it aught but a galvanized existence now ? and is not every touch 
of William Hogarth living, vigorous, vascular, to thia day ? 

The Wilkites used to boast that they killed Hogarth. A year before his 
death, indeed, Churchill again alluded to the character Hogarth might draw 

Cee wore Hogarth lving now.” 

The “Bruiser” habitually spoke of him in the past tense, a conceit bor- 
rowed from Swift's attack on Partridge, the almanack-maker. Hogarth, 
however, lived full two years after the Wilkea and Churchill warfare. 
We produced that grand rebuke to the frenzied revivaliem of his time, 
called “ Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticiam.” But he had long been 
ill, and more and more scnsible of = gradual bodily decay. The last 
year of his life was occupicd in retouching his favourite plates, with the 
assistance of several engravers whom he took with him to Chiswick. 
Still he was merry and convivial, and entertained his friends at his modest, 
hospitable table; but with a sad presentiment that the end was coming. 
He drow and wholly engraved the lust, the most pathetic of his works— 
“ Fynis ; or, the Bathos.” It is tho end of all things. Time with clippod 
wings, broken scythe, cracked hour-glass, has smoked his last pipe. The 
word Finis curls in the last puff from his lips. Around him all lies in 
ruins, The bottle is broken ; the broom is worn to the stump; the bell 
is cracked; the bow unstrung; Phoebus and his horses are dead in the 
clouds; the ship is wrecked; tho signpost of the World’s End tavern 
tumbles down; the moon is on the wane; the crown is in pieces; the 
playbook lies opened at Exeunt omnes; the purse is empty; the musket 
is shattered; the clock has stopped; the gibbet falls; the skeleton is gone; 
the chains drop. A statute of Bankruptcy ia taken out against Nature, 

“ Nothing now remains but this,” said the old man, and drew « painter's 
palette, broken. 

‘The print of The Bathoa bears the date of the third of March, 1764; 
Hogarth never touched pencil or graver after its completion. He was, 
notwithstanding hia growing weaknem, cheerful to the last; saw friends 
the day before his death, and ate # hearty dinner on the very day. On 
the twenty-fifth of October, 1764, he was removed from his Villa at 
Chiswick to his house in Leicester Fields, and there, the same night, and 
in the arms of his wife, he died. I need scarcely ssy that he was buried 
at Chiswick, and that the pathetic and affectionate epitaph on his tomb 
‘was written by his friend, David Garrick. Hogarth died in competence, 
but by no means in wealth. The most available jointure he could leave 
to his widow were the stock and copyright of his engravings, and these 
were deemed of sufficiant value to be made chargeable with an annuity of 
801. to his sister Anne. Mrs. Hogarth survived her husband five and 
twenty years, dying on the 15th November, 1789. 
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Here I pause. What more J have to sny of the great Englishman who 
has been my theme in these pages during the last nine months, would fill 
very many and closely printed pages, in addition to those you already 
have. But of my eseays on Hogarth, in this place, there is saticty, and 
I cease. I baye endeavoured to touch upon the chief points in tho 
painter's career, from his birth to his death, to notice his principal worke, 
and as many of his minor productions as the space at my command would 
warrant, Iam conacious of the commission of many errors and inaccu- 
yacies in the performance of my task; but I humbly hope that the 
opportunity will be afforded to me, at no distant date, of correcting my 
blunders elsewhere. This work—trivial as its result may be, has not 
‘been pursued without difficulty; it is not concluded without reluctance; 
but the remembrance of kindness and encoungement from troops of 
friends, the majority personally unknuwn to me, who have chccred me 
in my progress, softens the sigh with which I riw from the labour of 
sixty-seven happy nights—nights when the fiuits of long years’ study of 
Hogarth and his time have been put to paper. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 
Dr. THORNE. 


Wien Mixa Dunslable met hor friends, the Greshams,—young Frank 
Gresham and his wife-—at Gatherum Castle, sho immediately asked after 
one Dr. Thorne, who was Mrs. Gresham's uncle. Dr. Thorne was an 
ald bachelor, in whom both as a man and a doctor Miss Dunatable was 
inclined to place much confidence. Not that she had ever entrusted 
the cure of her bodily ailments to Dr. Thorne—for rhe kept a doctor of 
her own, Dr. Knayman, for this purposc—and it may moreover be said 
that she rarely had bodily ailments requiring the care of any doctor. 
But she alwaya spoke of Dr. Thorne among her friends as a man of 
wonderful erudition and judgment; and had once or twice asked and 
acted on his advice in matters of much moment. Dr. Thorne was not 
% man accustomed to the London world; he kept no house there, and 
seldom even visited the metropolis; but Mies Dunstable had known him 
at Greshamabury, whero he lived, and there had for some months pant 
grown up @ considerable intimacy between them. He was now staying 
at the houro of his niece, Mra, Gresham; but the chief reason of his 
coming up had been a desire expressed by Miss Dunstable, that he should 
do 0, She had wished for his advice; and nt the instigation of his nieco 
he had visited London and given it. 

‘The special piece of business as to which Dr. Thorne had thus been 
summoned from the bedsides of his country patients, and especially 
fiom the bedside of Lady Arabella Gresham, to whose ron his nisce 
was married, related to cortain largo money interests, as to which one 
might have imagined that Dr. Thorne’s advice would not be peculiarly 
valuable. He had never been much versed in such matters on his own 
necount, and was knowing neither in tho ways of the share market, nor 
in the prices of land. But Miss Dunstable was a lady accustomed to have 
her own way, and to be indulged in her own wishes without being oslled 
on to give adequate reasons for them. 

“My dear,” sho hed said to young Mrs. Gresham, “if your uncle 
don't come up to London now, when I make such « point of it, I shall 
think that he is a bear and a savage ; and I certainly will never speak 
to him aguin,—or to Frank—or to you; so you had better see to it” 
Mra. Greaham had not probably tuken her friend’s threat as meaning 
quite all that it threatened. Misa Dunstable habitually used strong 
langusge; and those whe knew her well, generally understood when she 
‘wes to be taken as expreming her thoughts, by Sgures of speech. In 
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this instance she had not meant it all; but, nevertheless, Mra, Greaham 
‘had used violent influence in bringing the poor doctor up to London. 

“ Besides,” said Misa Dunstable, “I have resolved on having the 
doctor at my conversazione, and if he won't come of himself, I hall go 
down and fetch him. I have set my heart on trumping my dear friend 
Mrs. Proudie’s best card ; so I mean to get everybody!" 

The upehot of all this was, that the doctor did come up to town, and 
remained the beat part of n week at his niece’s house in Portman Square 
—to the great disgust of the Lady Arabella, who conceived that she muat 
die if neglectod for threo days. As to the matter of business, I have 
no doubt but that he was of great use. Ho was possessed of common, 
wense and an honest purpose; and I am inclined to think that they are 
often a sufficient counterpoise to a considerable amount of worldly ex- 
perience. if one could have the worldly experience also—-! Trne! 
but then it is so difficult to get everything. But with that special matter 
of business wo need not have any further concern. We will presume 
it to have been discussed and completed, and will now dress ourselves 
for Miss Dunstable's conversazione, 

But it must not be supposed that sho was so poor in genius, as 
to call her party openly by a name borrowed for the nonce from Mra. 
Proudie. It wna only among her specially intimate friends, Mra. Harold 
Smith and some few dozen others, that the indulged in this little joke, 
‘There had been nothing in the least pretentious about the card with 
which she summoned her friends to her house on this occasion. Sho 
hed merely signified in some ordinary way, that she would be glad to see 
them as soon after nine o'clock on Thursday evening, tho——instant, aa 
might be convenient, But all the world understood that ail the world 
waa to be gathered together at Miss Dunstable's house on the night in 
quention,—that an effort was to be made to bring together people of all 
clesses, gods and giants, sainta and sinners, those rabid through the 
atrength of their morahty, such as our dear friend Lady Lufton, and 
those who were rabid in the opposite direction, such as Lady Hartletop, 
the Duke of Omnium, and Mr. Sowerby. An orthodox martyr had bean 
caught from the East, and an oily latter-day St. Paul from the other 
aide of the water—te the horror and amazement of Archdeacon Grantly 
who had come up all the way from Plumstead to be present on the 
eovasion, Mra. Grantly also had hankered to be there; but when she 
heard of the presence of the latter-day St. Paul, she triumphed loudly over 
her husband, who had made no offer to take her. That Lords Brock 
and De Terrier were to be st the gathering waa nothing. The pleasant 
King of the gods, and the courtly chief of the giants could shake hands 
with each other in any house with the greatest pleasure; but men were 
to meet who, in reference to each other, could shake nothing but their 
heads or their fists, Supplehouse was to be there, and Harold Smith, whe 
now hated his enemy with « hatred surpassing that of women—or event 
of politiciens. ‘Ths minor gods, it was thonght, would eongregate togviber 
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in one room, very bitter m thear present etate of bamshment; and the 
manor giants m another, termbly loud in their triumph That 1s the 
fault of the gants, who, otherwise, are not bad fellows, they are un- 
able to endure the weight of any temporary success When attempt- 
ang Olympos—and this work of attempting 1 doubtless thar natural 
condition—they scratch and scramble, dibgently uamg both toes and 
fingers, with & mixture of good-humoured virulence and self-satisfied 
industry that 1s gratifying to all partes But whenever therr efforts me 
unexpectedly, and for themselves unfortunately successful, they are ao 
taken aback that they lose the power of behaving themselves with even 
gigantesque propriety 

Such, so great and so various, was to be the intended gathering at 
Mass Dunstable’s house She herself langhed, and quired herself—speak- 
ing of the affur to Mrs Harold Smith aa though it were an excellent 
joke, and to Mrs Proudic as though she were simply emulous of rivaling 
those wo1ld-famous assembhes in Glouceate: Place; but the town at large 
knew that an effort was beng made, and it was supposed that even Miss 
Dunstable was somewhat nervous In spite of her excellent joking xt was 
presumed that ahe would be unhappy if she failed 

To Mra Frank Gresham she did speak with some little seriousness 
“But why on earth should you give yourself all this trouble?” that 
lady had sud, when Miss Dunstable owned that sho was doubtful, and 
unhappy in her doubts, as to the coming of one of the great colleagues 
of Mz Supplohonse 9“ When mch hundreds are comung, big wigs and 
Aittle wogs of all ehides, what cum 1¢ yontt: whcthor Mi Towers be thcro 
or not i” 

But Misa Dnostable bad answmed almost with a serecch,— 

“My dear, at will bo nothmg without him You don’t understand, 
but the fact 2s, that Tom Towers 1s everybody and everything at present” 

And thin, by no means for tho fast time, Mrs Gresham began to 
Jecture her fisend og to her vamty, in answer to which lecture Mise 
Dunstable mysteriously hinted, that af she wero only allowed her full 
swing on this ocowon,—af all the world would now indulge her, sho 
would. She did not quite say whit she would do, but the mftaence 
diawn by Mre Giceham was this thitaf the meense now offered on the 
altar of Fashion were acceptcd, Miss Dunstable would at once ubandon 
the pompa and vanities of this wicked would, and all tho sinful lusts of 
the flesh 

“« But the doctor will stay, my dea? I hope I may look on that as 
fixed" 

‘Mass Dunstable, in making thre demand on the doctor's time, showed 
an enetgy quits equal to that with which ehe invoked the gods that 
Tom Towers might not be absent Now, to tell the truth, Dr Thorne 
had at first thought 1t very unreasonable that he should be asked to re- 
man up in London im order that he mght be present at an evenmg party, 
and hed for a while pertinscicusly refused; but when he leamed that 
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three or four prime ministers were expected, and that it was powble that 
even Tom Towers might be there im the ffesh, his philosophy also had 
become weak, and he had written to Lady Arnbella to say that bis pro- 
longed absence fo. two days farther must be endured, and that the mild 
tonica, morning and evening, mght be-contznned 

But why should Miss Dunstable be so antious that Dr Thorne should 
be present on this grand occamon? Why, indeed, should she be so fre- 
quently inchned to summon him away from his country practice, his com- 
pounding board, and his useful mimustrations to rural ailments? The 
doctor waa connceted with her by no ties of blood Ther firend<up, 
imtimate aa at was, had as yet been but of short date She was a very 
mich woman, capable of purchasing all manner of adyier and good counsel, 
whereas, he was so far from being 11ch, that any cortinued disturb ince to 
‘nna practice might be inconvenient to him = Neverthelcss, Mise Dunstable 
seemed to have no more compunction im malang cills upon his time, than 
ahe might have felt had he been her brother No 1dcas on this matter 
suggested themselves to the docto: himeelf He was a umple-minded 
man, taking things as they came, and especially so taking thmgs thit came 
pleasantly He hked Miss Dunstable, and was gratifod by her frrend- 
ship, and did not think of ashing limwlf whether she had a ight to put 
tum to trouble and inconvenience But such rdcas did occur to Mre 
Gresham, the docto: s mece lad Mis» Dunstihle any object, and af 20, 
what object? Was 1t amply veneration foi the doctor, o1 was it caprice? 
‘Was it eccentmeity—or could it posubly be love? 

In speaking of the agca of these two friends it may be sad in round 
terms that the lady was wcll pist foity, and thit the genthmm wu well 
past fifty Under such circumstances could it be love? The Indy, too, 
was one who had had offurs almost by the doven,—offir4 from men of 
rank, from men of fashion, and from men of power, ftom men endowod 
with personal attractions, with pleasant manners, with cultivated tastes, 
and with eloquent tongues Not only bid she loved nonc such, but by 
none such had ehe been cajoled into an sdca thot 2t was posuble that she 
could love them ‘That Dr Thoine’s tastes were cultivated, and his 
manners pleasant, might probably be ailmstted by three or four old finds 
an the country who valued him, but the world :n London, that world to 
which Mise Dunstable was accustomed, and which was apparently be- 
commg dearer to her day by day, would not have regarded the doctor as a 
man hkely to become the obyect of a lady's passion 

But nevertheleas the idea did occur to Mra Gresham She had been 
brought up at the elbow of thia country practitioner she had hved with 
him as though she had been his daughte: , she had been for ycars tha 
mumaternmg angel of his household , and, till her heart had opened to the 
natural love of womanhood, all her closest sympathies had been with him 
In her eyes the doctor was all but perfect; and it did not seom to ber to 
‘be ont of the question that Miss Dunstable should have fallen in love with 
her uncle. . 

22—5 
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Misa Dunstable once said to Mra, Harold Smith that it was pos. 
aiblo that rhe might marry, the only condition then expressed being this, 
that the man elected should be one who was quite indifferent as to 
monoy. Mrs. Harold Smith, who, by her friends, was presumed to know 
the world with tolerable accuracy, hed replied that euch a man Miss 
Dunstable would never find in this world. All this had passed in that 
half comic vein of banter which Miss Dunstable so commonly used 
when conversing with euch friends as Mrs. Harold Smith; but she had 
spoken words of the same import more than once to Mrs, Gresham; 
and Mrs, Greabam, putting two and two together aa women do, had 
made four of the little sum; and, as the final result of the calculation, 
determined that Miss Dunstable would marry Dr. Thorne if Dr. Thorne 
would ask her. 

And then Mre. Gresham began to bethink herself of two other ques- 
tions, Would it be well that her uncle should marry Misa Dunstable? 
and. if 60, would it be powible to induce him to make such proposition ? 
After the consideration of many pros and cona, and the balancing of very 
various argumentr, Mrs. Gresham thought that the arrangement on the 
whole might not be a bad one. For Miss Dunstable she herself had a 
nincere affection, which was shared by her husband. She had often grieved. 
at the rncrifices Miss Dunstable made to the world, thinking that her 
friend was falling into vanity, indifference, and an ili modo of life; but 
tach a marringe as this would probably cure all that. And then as to 
Dr. Thorne binnself, to whbue benefit were of course applied Mrs. Gresham's 
mont carnest thoughts ix thia matter, she could not but think that he 
would be happicr nusried than he waa single. In point of temper, no 
woman could stand higher than Miss Dunstable; no one had ever leard 
of her bemg iu an i} humour; aud then though Mrv. Gresham was gifted 
with womind which was far removed from being mercenary, it was im- 
pousible not to fuel that some benefit must accruc from the bride’s wealth. 
Mary Thorne, the present Mrs. Frank Gresham, had herself been a great 
heiress. Circumstances had weighted her hand with enormons possessions, 
and hitherto she had not realized the truth of that lesson which would 
teach us to believe that happiness and riches are incompatible. ‘There- 
fore rhe resolved that it might be well if the dootor and Miss Dunstable 
were brought together. 

But could the doctor be induced to makesuch an offer? Mrs, Gresham 
acknowledged a terrible difficulty in looking at the matter from that point 
of view. Her uncle was fond of Miss Dunstable ; but she was sure that 
an idea of such a marriage had never entered his head; that it would be 
very difficult~nimost impossible—to create such an idea; and that if the 
idea were there, the doctor could hardly be instigated to make the propo- 
sition. Looking at the matter as a whole, she feared that the match was 
not practicable, 

On tho day of Miss Dunstable’a party, Mrs. Greaham and her uncle 
dined iogether alone in Portman Square. Mr. Gresham was not yet in 
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pahament, but an almost mmmediate vacancy was expected in bis division 
of the county, and 1t was known that no one could stand agamst him wath 
any chance of success This threw him much among tho pohtzciana of his 
purty, those giants, namely, whom 1t would be his busmess to support, and 
on this account he was 4 good deal awry fiom his own house at the present 
mement 

“ Pohtica mike a teruble demand on 1 man’s tame,’ he sud to his 
wife , and then went down to dine at his club in Pall Mall with sundry 
other young philogeanta On men of that class pohtics do mako a great 
demind—at the hour of dinner and therurbouts 

“What do you think of Miss Dunstable? ' sud Mrs Gresham to her 
uncle, at they sat together over their coffee She addcd nothing to the 
question, but asked 1t 1n all its baldness 

“Think about her!” sud the doctor “ Well, Muy, what do you 
think about her? I dare aay we think the same ' 

“But that’s not the question What do you think about her? Do you 
think she’s honest 7” 

“ Vonest ? Ob, yea, certainly—very honest, I should say * 

“And good tempered ?" 

“Uncommonly good tempered 

* And \ffectionste?” 

“Well, yes,—and affectionate 1 should certanly sy that she 
afk chonate " 

“Tm sure he’s clever 

“Yes, I think she clever 

“And, nd——and womanly in hex fuclings,” Mis Giceham filt that 
she could not quite say lady hk, though she would fazn hive donc so hid 
sho ducd 

“Oh, certamly,” wud the doctos “But, Muy, why ae you du 
eceting Miss Dunatible » ch wacter with so much ingenuity? ” 

“Well, uncle, I will tell you why, bucause—’ and Mra Gicsham, 
while she was speaking, got up from her char, and going round the table 
to her uncle's mde, put her am round his neck till her face was close to 
Jus, and then continued epealang as she stood behimd him out of his 
ght beenuse—I think that Miss Dunstable 1s— very fond of you, 
and that it would make her happy if you would—esk her to be your 
wife" 

“Mary ! " and the doctor, turmng round wth an endeavour to look lus 
mieco in the fice 

“Tam quite m earnest, uncle—quite in rarnest From little things 
that she has seid, and httle thmgs that I have scen, I do belicve what I 
now tell you.” 

© And you want me to——" 

Dea: uncle; my own one darling uncle, I want you only to do that 
which will make you—make you happy What us Miss Dunstable to me 
compared to you?” And then ahe stooped down and kussed him 
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The doctor was apparently too much astounded by the intimation 
given him to make any further immediate reply. His niece, seeing this, 
left him that she might go and dress; and when they met again in the 
drawing-room Frank Gresham was with them. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Miss DuNsTaBLE st Hous. 


Miss Doxstasiz did not look like a love-lorn maiden, as she stood ina 
emali ante-chamber at the top of her drawing-room stairs recciving her 
guests. Her house was onc of those abnormal mansions, which are to be 
geen here and there in London, built in compliance rather with the rules 
of rural architecture, than with those which usually govern the erection of 
city streets and town terraces. It stood back from its brethren, and 
alone, so that ita owner could walk round it. It was approached by a 
short carriageway; the chief door was in the back of the building; and 
the front of the house looked on to one of the parks. Miss Dunstable in 
procuring it had had her usual lock. It had been built by an eccentric 
millionnaire at an enormous cost; and the eccentric millionnaire, after living 
in it for twelve months, bad declared that it did not possesa a single 
comfort, and that it was deficient in most of those details which, in point. 
of house accommodation, are necossary to the very existence of man. 
Consequently the mansion was sold, and Miss Dunstablo was tho 
purchaser. Cranbourn House it had been named, and its present owner 
had made no change in this respect ; but the world at large very generally 
called it Ointment Hall, and Miss Dunstable herself as frequently used that 
name for it as any other. It was imposible to quiz Miss Dunstable with 
any success, because she always joined in the joke herself. 

Not a word further had passed between Mra. Gresham and Dr. Thorno 
on the subject of their last conversation ; but tho doctor as he entered the 
lady's portals amongst # tribe of servants and in a glare of light, and saw 
the crowd before him and the crowd behind him, felt that it was quite 
impossible that he should ever be at home there. It might be all right 
that © Miss Dunstable should live in this way, but it could not be right 
that the wife of Dr. Thorne should so live. But all this was a matter of 
the merest speculation, for he was well awaro—as he said to himself a 
dozen times—that his niece had blandered strangely in her reading of 
‘Mise Dunstable’s character. 

‘When the Gresham party entered the ante-room into which the atair- 
case opened, they found Miss Dunstable standing there surrounded by a 
few of her most intimate allies. Mrs. Harold Smith was sitting quite 
close to her; Dr. Easyman was reclining on 9 sofa against the wall, and 
the lady who habitually lived with Mins Dunstable was by hia side. One 
or two others were there also, so that a little running conversation was 
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Kept up, in order to relieve Miss Dunstable of the tedium which might 
otherwise bo engendered by the work she had in hand §=As Mra Gresham, 
leanmg on her husband 4 arm, entered the room, she saw the back of Mra 
Proudie, as that lady made her way through the opposite door Jeaning on 
the arm of the bishop 

Mrs Harold Smith hd apparently recovered from the annoyance 
which ashe must no doubt have felt when Miss Dunstable so utterly 
rejected hea suit on behalf of her brother If any fveling had exuted, eyen 
for a day, calculated to put a stop to the intimacy Letween the two ladies, 
that feeling had altogether died away, for Mri Harold Smith was con- 
vermng with her friend, quite m the old way She made some rcmark on 
each of the guests as they passed by, and apparently did son a manner 
aatusfactory to the owner of the housc, for Miss Dunstable answered with 
her kindest smiles, and in that genial, happy tone of voice which gave its 
peculiar character to her good humour 

“ Bhe 18 quite convinced that you are a mere pligiaristin what you are 
dong,” said Mrs Harold Smuth, speaking of Mis Proudie 

“And ao Iam I dont suppose there can be anything very origmal 
now-a-days about an evening party 

“ But she thmks you ate copying her” 

“And why not? I copy everybody that I see, more or leas You did 
not at first begin to wear big petticoats out of your own head? If Mra 
Proudie bas any such pride as that, pray dont rob her of it Here's the 
doctor and the Greshims Maiy, my duling, how are you?” and in 
spite of all her giandeur of apparcl, Miss Dunstable took hold of Mrs 
Gresham and kissed her—to the disgust of the dozen-and-a-half of the 
chstinguished fashionible world who were passing up the staira behind. 

The docto. was somewhat repremicd in his mode of address by the 
communication which bad so lately been made to hun Miss Dunstable 
‘was now standing on the very top of the pinnack of wealth, and seemed 
to him to be not only so much above lus reach, but also so far removed 
from his track in hfe, that he could not m any way put himself on a level 
with her He could neither aspire so ngh nor descend so low, and 
thinking of thos he spoke to Miss Dunstable as thongh there were some 
great distance between them,—as though thae had been no hours of 
mtimate friendship down at Greshamsbury There had been such hours, 
during which Mus Dunstable and Dr Thorne had lived ss though they 
belonged to the same world and this at any rate may be ead of Miw 
Dunstable, that she had no idea of forgetting them 

Dr Thorne merely gave her Ine hand, and then prepared to pass on. 

“Don't go, doctor,” she anid, “for heaven's sake, don’t go yet Idon’t 
know when I may catch you if you get m there I shan’t be able to 
follow you for the next two hours Lady Meredith, I am so much 
obliged to you for commg—your mother will be here, hope Oh, I am 
wo glad! From her you know that 1 quite a fevour. You, Sir George, 
are half a manner yourself, so I don't think 20 much about 1t.” 
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“Oh, quate no,” saxd Str George; “ perhaps rather the largest half” 

“The men divide the world mto gods and giants,” seid Miss Dunstable. 
“We women have our divisions aleo We are eamts or mnners according 
to our party The worat of it 18, that we rat almost as often as you do” 
‘Whereupon Sir George laughed and passed on 

“I know, doctor, you don’t hke this kmd of thing,” she continued, 
“but there 1a no reason why you should indulge yourself altogether 
yout own way, more than another—is there, Frank?" 

“Tam not eo sure but he dos hke it,” sud Mr Gresham“ Thue 
me some of your reputed fizcnds whom he owns that he 1s anmaous 
to eee" 

“ Are there? Then there 1s some hope of his ratting too © But he'll 
never make # good staunch amner, will he, Mary? You're too old to 
Jcarn new tncka, ch, docto: 7” 

“Tam afi ud Iam, and the doctor, with 9 famt langh 

“Does Dr Thoin 1ank himself among the army of sats?” asked 
Mra Harold Smith 

* Decdedly,” sad Mira Dunstabk “ But you must always :emember 
that there ac punts of different orders, arc thc not, Mary? and nobody 
supposes that the Franciscans and the Dommucans agree very well toge- 
ther Dx Thorne docs not belong to the «hool of 8t Prondie, of Bur- 
chestcr; he would prefir the pricatess whom I seo coming round the 
corn. of the staircase, with a very famous young novice at hei elbow” 

“From all that I can hear, you will havc to 2¢ckon Miss Grantly 
among the snners,” sud Mis Harold Snuth—sceng that Lady Lufton 
with he: young fiacnd was approrching—" unles, mdecd, you cau make a 
saint of Lady Haztletop ” 

And then Lady Luiton ontmed the room, and Miss Dunstable came 
forwaid fo wect hor with more quict icspect in hu manner than she had 
aa yut shown to many of ha guests “I am much obbged to you for 
comng, Lady Lufton,” she said, “and the more so, for bringing Misu 
Grantly with yon” 

Lady Lufton uttered some metty little specch, durmg which Dr 
Thoine came up and ehock hands with her, as did also Frank Gresham 
and Ins wife There was 9 county acquaintance between the Framley 
people and the Greshamsbury pcople, and thercfore there was a hitle 
general conversation befare Lady Luflon passed out of the small 2com 
mto what Mas Proudie would have called the noble suite of apmtments. 
“Papa will be herc,” sud Mass Gruntly, “at Icast 6o I understand I 
have not seen lnm yet myself” 

“Oh, yes, he has promsed me,” aad Mass Dunstable, “and the arch- 
deacon, I know, will kecp bis word I should by no means have the proper 
ecclemastical Lalance without bim 

“Papa uiways does keep his woid,” said Miss Grantly, an a tone that 
was almost severe Sho had not at all understood poor Miss Dunstable’s 
hittlo yoke, or at any rate she was too dignified to 1espond to it 
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“T understand that old Sir John 1s to accept the Clultern Hundreds at 
once,’ amd Lady Lufton, nm a balf whisper to Frank Gresham Lady 
Lufton had always taken a keen interest m the politics of East Barsetshire, 
and was now demrous of expresung her satisfaction that a Gresham should 
again aut for the county Tho Greshams had been old county members in 
Barsetehire, time out of mand 

“Ob, yea, I beluve so,” sud Drank, blushing He was still young 
enough to feel almost ashamed of putting lumeelf forward for such high 
honours 

‘There wall be no contest of comsc,” sud Lady Lufton, confidentially 
“There seldom is m Tast Barsctshne, Iam happy to my But af there 
wore, cvery tenant at Diamley would vote on the right side, I can assure 
you of that Lord Lufton was raying so to me only tls morning” 

Frank Gresham made a pictty litle specch in reply, such ns young 
sucking poltiuans are expected to make, and tlis, with sundry other 
small courteous murmurings, detuned the Lufton party for a minute or 
two im the ante-chamber In the meantume the wold was pressing on 
and passing through to the four o1 five Lage reception-1coms—the noble 
suite, which waa akeady picicmg poor Mrs Proudte’s hcart with envy to 
the very core These are the sort of roams,’ she sud to husclf uncon- 
sciously, “which ought to be movided by the country for the uso of in 
bishops ” 

“ But the people ue not brought enough fogethur,” ahe sad to her lord 

“No, no, I don't unk they ne, said the bishop 

“ And that 35 so essential for a conversazionc, ’ continued Mra Proudic 
“Now im Glouccster Plicc———” But we will not 1cord all her adveiso 
cuticms, as Lady Lufton uw waitin, for us im the ant-100m 

And now anothur amival of moment had token place ,—an arrival 
mnducd of vary gicat moment ‘To tll the auth, Miws Dunstable » heat 
had been set upon having two spuaal }asons, and though no stone had 
been Ieft untusucd,—no stone which could be tained with diserction,— 
she was still Icft un donbt 1s to both these two wondrous potentaten At 
the veny moments of which we aro now speaking, hght and siry aa aho 
appeared to be—for it was her chatactcr to be Lght ond ary—her mund 
was torn with doubts If the wishod-for two would come, her evenmg 
would be thoroughly succesaful, but if not, all her trouble would have 
‘been thrown away, and the thing would hive been a failure; and there 
‘were cucumstances connected with the present assembly which made Misa 
Dunstable very anxious thit she should not fail ‘That the two great ones 
of the earth were Tom Towcrs of the Jupiter, and the Duke of Omnium, 
need hardly be expresud m woide 

And now, at this very moment, 1s Indy Lufton was making her avil 
speeches to young Gresham, apparently in no huriy to move on, and while 
Miss Dunstable was endeavourmg to whisper something mto the doctor's 
ear, which would make him feol lumself at home mm tlus new world, s 
sound was-heard which made that lady know that half her wih had st 
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any rate been granted to her. A sound was heard—bnt only by her own 
and one other attentive pair of ears, Mra. Harold Smith had also canght 
the name, and knew that the duke was approaching. 

‘There waa great glory and triumph in this; but why had his Grace 
come at so unchancy a momcnt? Mies Dunstable had been fully aware 
of the impropriety of bringing Ledy Lufton and the Duke of Omnium into 
the same house at the same time; but when ehe had asked Lady Lufton, 
rhe had been led to believe that there was no hope of obtaining the duke; 
and then, when that hope had dawned upon her, she had comforted herself 
with the reflection that the two suns, though they might for some few 
minutes be in the same hemisphere, could hardly be expected to clash, or 
come acroes each other’a orbits. Her rooms were large and would be 
crowded; the duke would probably do little more than walk through them 
once, and Lady Lufton would certainly be surrounded by persons of her 
own claws. Thus Miss Dunstable had comforted herself. But now all 
thinga were going wrong, and Lady Lufton would find hereelf in closa 
contiguity to the nearest. representative of Satanic agency, which, accord- 
ing to her ideas, was allowed to walk this nether English world of ours, 
‘Would she scream? or indignantly retreat out of the housc?—or would 
sho proudly raise her head, and with outstretched hand and audible voice, 
boldly defy the devil and all his works? In thinking of these things as 
the duke approached Miss Dunstable almost lost her presence of mind. 

But Mrs. Harold Smith did not lose hers. “So here at last is the 
duke,” she anid, in a tonc intended to catch the exprena attention of Lady 
Lufton, 

Mra, Smith hod calculated that there might still be time for her ladyship 
to pass on and avoid the interview. But Lady Lufton, if she hoard the 
words, did not completely understand them. At any rate they did not 
convey to her mind at the moment the meaning they were intended to 
convey. She paused to whisper a last little apecch to Frank Gresham, 
and then looking round, found that the gentleman who was pressing against 
her dress was the Duke of Omnium! 

On this great occasion, when the misfortune could no longer be avoided, 
Miss Dunstable was by no means beneath herself or her character. She 
deplored the calamity, but she now saw that it was only left to her to 
make the best of it, The duke had honoured her by coming to her houte, 
and she was bound to welcome him, though in doing #0, she should bring 
Lady Lufton to her last gasp. 

“ Duke,” she said, “I am greatly honoured by this kindness on the 
part of your grace, I hardly expected that you would be so good to me.” 

“ The goodness is all on the other side,” said the duke, bowing over 
her hand. 

Ané then in the usual course of things this would have been all. The 
duke would have walked on and shown himeelf, would have said a word 
or two to Lady Hartletop, to the bishop, to Mr. Gresham, and euch like, and 
would then have left the rooms by another way, and quietly escaped, 
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‘Thia waa the duty expected from him, and this he would have done, and 
the value of the party would have been increased thirty per cent. by mch 
doing ; but now, as it was, the newsmongers of the West End were likely 
to get much mors ont of him. 

Circumstances had so turned out that he had absolately been pressed 
close against Lady Lufton, and she, when she heard the voice, and was 
mae positively acquaisted with the fact of the great man’s presence by 
‘Mias Dunstable’s words, turned round quickly, but still with much feminine 
dignity, removing her dress from the contact. In doing this she was 
brought absolutely face to face with the duke, so that each could not but 
Jook full at the other. “I beg your pardon,” said the duke. They were 
the only words that had ever passed between them, nor have they spoken. 
to each other sinco ; but simple as they were, accompanied by tho Sitile 
byplay of tho speakers, they gave rise to a considerable amount of ferment 
in the fashionable world. Lady Lufton, as sho retreated back on to Dr. 
Eanyman, curtseyed low; she curtacyed low and slowly, and with a haughty 
arrangement of her drapery that was all her own; but tho curtscy, though 
it was eloquent, did not say half so much,—did not reprobate the habitual 
iniquities of the duke with a voice nearly as potent, as that which was 
expressed in the gradual fall of her cye and the gradual pressure of her 
lips. When she commencod her curtsey she was looking full in her foe's 
face. By the time that she had completed it her eyea were tuned upon 
the ground, but there was an ineffable amount of scorn expressed in the 
lines of her mouth. She spoke no word, and retreated, as modest virtue 
and feminine weakness must ever retreat, befure barefaced vice and virile 
power; but nevertheless she was held by all the world to have had tho 
best of the encounter. The duko, as he begged her pardon, wore in his 
countenance that expression of modified sorrow which ia common to any 
gentleman who is supposed by himaclf to have incommoded a lady. But 
over and above this,—or rathor under it,—there was a slight smile of 
derision, as though it were impossible for him to look upon the bearing of 
Lady Lufton without some amount of ridicule. All this wes legible to 
eyes 80 keen og those of Miss Dunstable and Mrs, Harold Smith, and the 
duke was known to be a master of this silent inward sarcasm; but even 
by them,—by Miss Dunstable and Mrs, Harold Smith,—it was admitted 
that Lady Lufton had conquered. When her Jadyship again looked up, 
the duke had passed on; sho then resumed the care of Miss Grantly's 
hand, and followed in among the company. 

“That is what I call unfortunate,” said Miss Dunstable, oa soon as 
both belligerentsa had departed from the ficld of battle. ‘' The fates some- 
times will be against one." 

«But they have not been at all against you here,” said Mrs. Harold 
Smith. “If youcould arrive at her ladyship's private thoughts to-morrow 
morning, you woul find her to be quite happy in having met the duke, Is 
will be years before she has done boasting of her triamph, and it will be 
talked of by the young ladies of Framley for the next three generations.” 
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‘The Gresham party, including Dr. Thorne, bad remained in the ante- 
chamber during the battle. The whole combat didnot occupy above two 
minutes, and the three of them were hemmed off from escape by Lady 
Lufton’s retreat into Dr. Easyman’s lap; but now they, too, essayed to 
pass on. 

“What, you will desert me,” said Miss Dunstable. “ Very well; bat 
I shall find you out by~and-by. Frank, there is to be some dancing in 
one of the rooms,—just to distinguish the affair from Mrs. Prondio’s con- 
versazione. It would be stupid, you know, if all converaaziones were 
alike ; wouldn’t it? So I hope you will go and dance.” 

“There will, I presume, be another variation at feeding time,” said 
Mrs. Harold Smith. 

“Qh, yes; certainly; I am the most vulgar of all wretches in that 
respect. Ido love to set people cating and drinking.—-Mr. Supplehouse, [ 
am delighted to see you ; but do tell me ——” and then she whispered with 
great anergy into the ear of Mr. Supplehouse, and Mr. Supplehouse again 
whispered into her car. “You think he will, then ?” said Miss Dunstable. 

Mr. Supplehouse assented ; ho did think so; but he had no warrant 
for stating the circumstance aa a fact. And then he passed on, hardly 
looking at Mra. Harold Smith as he 

“What a hang-dog countenance he hha,” said that lady. 

“Ah! you're prejudiced, my dear, and no wonder; as for myself I 
always liked Supplehouse. He menns mischief; but then mischief ia his 
trade, and he does not conceal it. If 1 ware a politican I ahould as soon 
think of being angry with Mr. Supplechouse for turning against me ns T am 
now with a pin for pricking me. It’s my own awkwardness, and I onght 
to have known bow to use the pin more craftily.” 

“But you must detest a man who professes to stand by his party, and 
then does his best to ruin it.” 

“ So many have done that, my dear ; and with much more succesa than 
Mr. Supplehouse! All is fair in love and war,—why not add politica to 
the list? If we could only agree to do that, it would save us from such a 
deal of heartburning, and would make none of us a bit the worse.’ 

Misa Dunetable’s rooms, largo as they were—“‘a noble suite of rooms 
certainly, though perhaps a little too—too—too scattered, we will aay, eh, 
bishop ?”——ware now nearly full, and would have been inconveniently 
crowded, were it not that many who came only remained for halfan-hour 
oreo. Space, however, had been kept for the dancers—much to Mrs, 
Proudie’s consternation. Not that she disapproved of dancing in London, 
as a rule; but sho was indignant that the laws of a conversasionc, as 
re-established by herself in the fashionable world, should be so violently 
infringed. 

‘‘ Conversaziones will come to mean nothing,” she anid to the bishop, 
putting great stress on the latter word, “nothing at all, if they are to bo 

‘treated in this way.” 
“No, they won't; nothing im the least,” seid the bishop. 
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“Dancing may be very well mm ats place,” sad Mrs Proudue, 

“YT have never objected to it myself, that 2s, for the laity,” sad the 
bishop 

“ But when people profess to assemble for higher objects,” amid Mis 
Pioudhe, “ they ought to act up to therr professions 

“ Otherwise they are no better than hypocrites,” said the bishop 

“ A spade should be called a epade,” nud Mrs Proudie 

“Decidedly,” said the bishop, assenting 

* And when I undertook the tiouble wd expense of introducing con- 
versaviones,’ continued Mrs Proudie, with an evident fechng that she 
had been ill-used, “I had no idea of seeng thc wod so—so—so misin- 

4,” and then observing certun desnable nequantances at the 

«the: mde of the zoom, she went 11048, Ieiying the bishop to find for 
lumeelf 

Lady Lufton, having ichieved her snocess, passed on to tho dancing, 
whither 1t was not probit le that her enemy would fi llow het, and she hid 
not been there very Jong before shu wis yemed by hu son Her heart 
at the present moment wis net quite sti ficd at the state of affine with 
reference to Gnlda sho hid gene so fu 1 to ill her young fnend 
whit were her own wishes, she hid declared her deme that Griselda 
should become her dwghtc in law, but in m war to ths Greelda her- 
self had declmed nothing It wis, to be sure, no more than natural that 
a young lidy 20 well brought up 1 Mi Ca wtly should show no agns of 
¥ pasmon till she wis wurinted in showing them 13 the procecdings of 
the gentleman , but notwithstanding this—fully aware 15 she was of the 
propriety of such reticenco—Lady Tuftcn did thmk thit to her Griseldy 
night have spohin some word evincing thit the allince would be satis- 
favtory to her, Grixld3, howevu, hid spchen no such word, nor had 
she uttered a syllable to show that she would accept J ord Lufton it he did 
cffer Then agun she had uttered no syllible to show thit she would 
not recept him, but, nevertheless, althongh she knew thit the world 
had been talking about her and Lord Dumbello, she stood up to danos 
with the future mnqucss on every posnble occwsion Al] this did give 
mnoyrnee to La'y Lufton, who begin to bethink hers If tht af she could 
not quiebly biag her ttle plain to 2 favourable sssue, 1 might be well for 
lier to wash her hands of it She ws still wmuous for the match on 
her son's eecount Gusclda would, she did not doubt, make a good 
wife, but Lady Lufton wis not so rure 13 she once had been thet she 
herself would be able to keep up so strong + fccling for her daughter-in- 
Tow as che had lutherto hoped to do 

* Ludovic, have you been here long?" sho said, amuling as che always 
did smile when her eyes £1 upon her son’s fice 

“This instant mnved, and I huimed on after you, as Mus Dun- 
stable told me that you were hero What « crowd she has! Did you 
wee Lord Brock?” 

4 dha not observe him ” 
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“Or Lord De Terrier? I saw them both in the centre room.” 

“Lord De Terrier did me the honour of shaking hands with me os T 
parsed through.” 

«J never saw such » mixture of people. There is Mrs. Prondie going 
out of her mind because you are all going to dance.” 

“The Miss Proudies dance,” eaid Griselda Grantly. 

“But not at conversaziones, You don’t sce the difference. And I 
saw Spermoil there, looking as pleased os Punch. He had quite a circle 
of his own round him, aud was chattering away as though he were quite 
accuntomed to the wickednesses of the world.” 

“There certainly are people here whom one would not have wished 
to meet, had one thought of it," said Lady Lufton, mindful of her late 
engagement. 

“But it must be all right, for I walked up the stairs with the arch- 
deacon. That is an absolute proof; is it not, Miss Grantly ?” 

“T have no fears, When I am with your mother I know I must be 
safe.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” ssid Lord Lufton, laughing. “ Mother, 
you hardly know the worst of it yet. Who is here, do you think?” 

“I know whom you mean; I have seen him,” said Lady Lufton, very 
quietly. 

« We came across him just at the top of the stairs,” said Griselda, with 
more animation in her free than ever Lord Lufton had seen there before. 

“What ; the duke?” 

“Yea, the duke,” said Lady Lufton. “I certainly should not have 
come had I expected to be brought in contact with that man. But it was 
an accident, and on euch an occasion as this it could not be helped.” 

Lord Lufton at once perecived, by the tone of his mother’s voice and 
by tho shades of her countenance that she had absolutely endured aome 
personal encounter with the duke, and also that she was by no means 90 
indignant at the occurrence o% might have been expected. There she was, 
still in Mise Dunstable’s housc, and expressing no anger as to Mim Dun- 
stable’s conduct. Lord Lufton could hardly have been more mrprised had 
he seen the duke handing his mother down to supper 5 he said, however, 
nothing further on the subject. 

‘ Are you going to dance, Ludovic?” said Lady Lufton. 

“Well, I am not sure that I do not agree with Mrs. Proudie in 
thinking that dancing would contaminate 2 conversazione. Whatare your 
ideas, Miss Grantly ?” 

Griselda was never very good at a joke, and imagined that Lord 
Lufton wanted to escape the trouble of dancing with her. This angered 
her. For the only species of love-making, or flirtation, or sociability 
‘between herself as a young lady, and sny other self as a young gentleman, 
which recommended itself to her taste, was to be found in the amusement 
of dancing. She was altogether at variance with Mra, Proudie on this 
matter, and gave Miss Dunstable great credit for her innovation, In 
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somety Griselda’s toes wee more serviceable to her than her tongue, and 
she was to be won by a sapid twisl much more probably than by a soft 
word = The offer of which she would apmosc would Le conveyed by two 
all but breathless woids during a rprsmodic pruse in a waltz, and then 
as she hftcd up ha «um to acccive the acoustomed support at hei bach, 
she inight just find powu cnough to say, “ You—mustash—papa" After 
that she would not cue to hive the ur muntioncd til cverything wus 
Properly settled 

“T have not thought about at,” sud Gusclda, tiamng ha face away 
fiom Lord Lufton 

Tt must not, however, be sapporcd that Mass Guantly bid not thought 
about Lord Lufton, o1 that she hid not considercd how gre wt might be the 
advant ge of havmg Lidy Lufton cn her side xf she mide up ha mmd 
that she did wish to become Loid Lufton» wit She hucw wull that now 
was ha time for a tiumph, now in this very fist setson of her achnow 
ledged beauty, ind she knew iso that young, good locking bechclur Jord 
do not grow on hedges hhke blichbaaes Had Lord Lufton offured to hu, 
she would have accepted lim at once without any icmoise as to the 
greater glones wluch nught sppcrtun to a futue marchioness of Hrutle- 
top In that ducctaon she wits not without sufficient wudom But then 
Lad Lufton had not offizcd to ha, nor givin any signs that he intended 
to do so, and to give Griscldu Girntly her duc, she ww not a gu] to 
innke 2 fist overtme Neither had Lord Dumbullo offued, but he had 
given aigns,—dumb signs, such 14 Lids grve to each other, quite as in- 
tellgible, as verbal mgns to a gul who prcfized the uso of her toes to that 
of her tongue 

“T have not thought about at,’ sud Gusulda, vay coldly, and 
at that moment a gentleman stood before le ond asked hor hand for 
the next dance It wis Lord Dunibllo, and Griselda, making no 
reply crcept by a alight bow, got up and put her hand withm her 
‘partner's arm 

“Shall I find you hue, Lady Lufton, when we have done?” whe said, 
and then started off among tho dancus Whin the work bifore one 
dancmg the pupe: thing for a gentleman to do xs, at any rate, to ask a 
lady, this propa thing Lord Lufton had omitted, and now the price was 
taken away fiom under his very nose 

There was cleaily an an of triumph about Lod Dumbello as ho walked 
away with the buauty ‘Lhe world had been saying that Lord Lufton was 
to marry her, and the wold had also been saying that Lord Dumbello 
admured her Now this had angered Lord Dumbello, and made him feel 
as though he walkcd about, » mark of scorn, a3 a dissppomted suitor 
Had it not been for Lord Lufton, pahaps he would not have cared so 
auch for Griselda Giantly, but ccumstances had so turned out that he 
did care fi hor, and {Jt 1t to be mcumbent upon him as the herr to 
& marquisate to obtain what he wanted, let who would have « hankerng 
after the same article. It 1s mm this way that pictures are #0 well sold at 
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guctions; and Lord Dumbcllo regarded Mass Grantly as being now subject 
to the auctionec:’s hammer, and conceived that Lod Lufton was bidding 
aganst him ‘There was, thurefme, an an of tumph about ium as he 
put hus ain round Giisolda’s waist and wiurled he: up and down the room 
an obtdrence to the mune 

Lady Lufton and he: son wore kit togethu looking at each other 
Of course he bad mtendcd to wh Giiscldy to dance, but 2t cannot be sad. 
that he very much acgictted Ins disappomtment Of conrse alvo Lady 
Lufton bad expected thet her son and Gatuldy would stand up together, 
and she was 2 little anchied to be angry with ha. proteyce 

“YT think she smzht have waited 1 mmmutr,’ nad Lady Lufton 

“But why, mother? ‘There aie ect un things for which no one ever 
waits to give + fizcnd, for instance, the first passage thnongh a gitc out 
hunting, nd such ike Mus Grantly wis quite aught to take the fiat 
that offued” 

Lady Lufton hid defcrmmed to Ic un whit was to be the end of this 
achemc ofheis She could not have Guselida alwiys with he, and if wy 
thing were to bc aaranged xt inust Le winged now, while both of them 
were m Londcn At the close of the season Gnselda would rctuin to 
Plumstead, and Lord Lufton would go—nobndy as yet hnew where 
Tt would be uscless to look forward to futhe: opportumties If they did 
not contrive to Jove each other now, they would never do #0 Lady 
‘Lufton w1 beginning to fiar that ber plin would not work, but she mae 
up her mind thu she would Lun the tiuth then and thcrc,—st Ieast, as 
far an ha son was conceincd 

“Oh, yes quite 20,— 1 at 33 cquil to he: with which she dances,” 
nnd Lady Lufton 

* Quite cqual, I should thmk—unless 1t bc that Dumbelio 2 Jonge: - 
winded thm I am" 

“Tam sony to hear you sperk of her an thit way, Ludovic 

“Why sorry, mothe ? 

“Because I hid hopcd—thit you and she would bave liked cach 
other" This she sud m 4 scrious tone of vorer, tonder and sad, lookang 
‘up into his fwe with a plaintive gize, as though she Laew that ahc were 
asking of him some gictt iow 

“Yos, mothcz, I have known that you have wished that” 

“You have known it, Ludovic |” 

“Ob, dem, yoa, you mic not vt all shorp at hecping your secrets from 
me And, mother, at one tune, foi a day ox 80, I thought that I could 
oblige you You have becn so good to mc, that I would almost do 
anything for you ” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” she sad, deprecating his praise, and the sacnfice 
which he scemed to offer of his own hopes and aspirations “I would not 
for worlds have you do so for my sake. No mother ever had & better 
son, and my only ambrtion is for your 

“But, mother, she would not make me happy, I was mad cnough 
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for a moment to think that she could do so—for a moment I did think 20. 
There was ono occasion on which 1 would Lave asked her to take mo, 
but n 

“But what, Ludovic?” 

“Never mind; it parsed away; and now I shall never ask her. 
Indeed I do not think she would have mc. Sho is ambitious, and flying 
at higher gamo than Iam. And I must ray this for her, that she knows 
well what she is doing, and plays her cards as though she had been born 
with them in her hand.” 

“ You will nover ask her?” 

“No, mother; had 1 done no, it would have been for love of you— 
only for love of you.” 

“Y would not for worlds that you should do that.” 

“Let her Lave Dumbello; she will make an excellent wife for him, 
just the wife that he will want. And you, you will have been 80 good 
to hor in assisting her to such a matter.” 

“ But, Ludovic, I am ao anxious to see you rettled.” 

“ All in good time, mother!” 

“Ab, but the good time iz passing away. Years run so very quickly. 
T hopo you think about marrying, Ludovic.” 

“But, mother, what if 1 brought you a wife that you did not approve?" 

“T will approve of any one that you love; that is_——" 

“That is, if you love her also; eh, mother?” 

“But I rely with such confidence on your taste. I know that you 
can like no one that is not lady-iike and good.” 

“ Lady-bke and good! Will that suffice?” said he, thinking of Luoy 
Robart. 

“Yous; it will suffice, if you love her. I don’t want you to care for 
money. Griselda will havo a fortunc that would have beon convenient; 
but I do not wish you to care for that.” And thus, as they stood together 
in Miss Dunatable’s crowded room, the mother and son settled between 
themselves that the Lufton-Grantly alliance treaty was not to bu ratified. 
“Y suppose I must let Mrs. Grantly know,” raid Lady Lufton to hersclf, 
as Griselda returned to herside. There had not been above a dozen words 
spoken between Lord Dumbello and his partuer, but that young lady also 
had now fully mado up her mind that the treaty above mentioned should 
never be brought into operation. 

‘Wo muat go back to our hostess, whom we should not have left for eo 
long 1 time, seeing that this chapter is written to show how well she could 
conduct herself in great emergencies. She had declared that after awhile 
she would be able to lenve her position near the entrance door, and find 
out her own peculiar friends among the crowd; but the opportunity for 
doing #o did not come till very late in the evening. There wana con- 
tinuation of arrivals; ehe waa wearied to death with making little 
and had moro than once declared thet she must depute Mrs, Harold Smith 
to take ler place. . 
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That lady stuck to her through all her labours with admirsble con- 
atancy, and made the work bearable. Without nome such constancy on 
8 friend’s part, it would have been unbearable. And it must be acknow- 
Jedged that this was much to the credit of Mrs. Harold Smith. Her own 
hopes with refurence to the great heiress had all been shattered, and her 
anawer had been given to her in very plain language, But, nevertheless, 
she was true to her friendship, and was almost as willing to ondure fatigue 
on the oceasion as though abe hed o aister-in-law’s right in the house. 

At about one o'clock her brother canc. He had not yet seen Mins 
Dunstable since the offer had becn made, and had now with difficulty 
been persuaded by his sister to show himself. 

“What can be the usc?” suid he. “The game is up with me now;" 
meaning, poor, ruined ne’er-do-well, not only that that game with Miss 
Dunstable was up, but that the great game of his whole life was being 
brought to an uncomfortable termination. 

Nonsense,” said his sister. ‘Do you mean to despair because a 
man like the Duke of Omnium wanta his money? What has been good 
accurity for him will be good sccurity for another ;” and then Mrs, Harold 
Smith made herself more agreeable than ever to Miss Dunstable. 

‘When Miss Dunstable was nearly worn out, but was still endeavouring 
to buoy hervelf up by @ hope of the still-expected great arrival—for she 
knew that the hero would show himself only at a very late hour if it were 
to be her good fortune that he showed himaclf at all—Mr. Sowerby walked 
up the stairs. He had schooled himself to go through this ordeal with all 
the cool effrontery which was at his command; but it was cloarly to be 
seon that all his cffrontory did not stand him in sufficient stead, and that 
the interview would have been embarrassing had it not been for the 
genuine good-humour of the lady. 

“Here is my brother,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, showing by the 
tremulousness of the whisper that she looked forward to the mecting 
with some amount of apprehension, 

“How do you do, Mr. Suwerby?” enid Miss Donstable, walking 
almost into the doorway to welcome him. “ Better late than never.” 

“T have only just got away from the House,” anid he, os he gave her 
his hand, 

“Oh, I know well that you are sans reproche among senatora;—as Mr. 
Tlarold Smith is sana peur ;—eh, my dear?” 

“T naust confess that you have contrived to be uncommonly severe 
upon them both,” said Mrs. Harold, laughing ; “end as regards poor 
eae most undeserredly so: Nathaniel is here, and may defend 
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Mr. Sowerby, I am dying of despair. Do you think he'll come?” 

“He? who?” 

“You stupid man—as if there were more than one he! There wero 
two, but the other has been.” 
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“Upon my word, I don’t understand,” said Mr. Sowerby, now again at 
hisease. “But can Ido anything? shall Igo and fetch any one? Oh, 
Tom Towers! I fear I can't help you. But here he ia at the foot of the 
stairs!” And then Mr. Sowerby stood back with his sister to make way 
for the great representative man of the age. 

“Angela and ministera of grace, assist me!” said Miss Dunstable. 
“How on earth am I to bebave myself? Mr. Sowerby, do you think that 
Tonght to knecl down? My dear, will he have a reporter at his back in 
the royal livery?” And then Mist Dunstable advanced two or three steps, 
-—not into the doorway, as she had done for Mr. Sowerby—put out her 
hand, and amiled her sweetest on Mr. Towers, of the Jupiter. 

“ Mr. Towers,” she said, I am delighted to havo this opportunity of 
accing you in my own house.” 

“ Miss Dunatable, I am immensely honoured by the privilege of Leing 
hero,” said he. 

“The honour done is all conferred on me," and she bowed and curt- 
seyod with very stately grace. Each thoronghly understand the badinage 
of the other; and then, in a few moments, they wero engaged in very cary 
convernation, 

 By-the-hy, Sowerby, what do you think of this threntencd disolu- 
tion?” guid Tom Towers. 

“Wo are all in the hands of Providence,” said Mr. Sowerby, striving 
to take the matter without any outward show of emotion, But the ques- 
tion was one of terrible import to him, and up to this time Le had heard 
of no such threat. Nor had Mrs. Harold Smith, nor Miss Dunstable, 
nor had a hundred others who now cither listened to the vaticinntions of 
Mr. Towers, or to the immediate report made of them. But it is given to 
some men to originate such tidings, and tho performance of the prophecy 
is often brought about by the authority of the prophct. On the following 
morning the rumour that there would be o dissolution was current in all 
high circles. ‘They have no conscience in such mutters; no conscience 
whatever,” said 9 amall god, speaking of the giants,—a small god, whoso 
constituency was expensive. 

Mr. Towers stood there chatting for about twenty minntes, and then 
took his departure without making his way into the room. Ifo had 
answered the purpore for which he bad been invited, and left Miss 
Dunstable in a happy frame of mind. 

“Tam very glad that he came,” eaid Mrs. Ifarold Smith, with an air 
of triumph, 

“Yo I am glad,” eid Miss Dunstable, “though I am thoroughly 
ashamed that I should be so. After all, what good has he done to me or 
to any one?” And having uttored this moral reflection, she made her way 
into the rooms, and scon discovered Dr. Thorne standing by himself 
against the wall. 

“Well, doctor,” she asid, ‘where are Mary and Frank? ‘You do not 
look at all comfortable, standing hers by yourself.” 

vor, —H0. 10. 28 
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YT gm quite a¢ comfortable as I expected, thetk you," said he. 
*'They are in the room somewhere, and as, I believe, equally happy.” 

«That's spitefil in you, doctor, to speak in thet way. What would 
You say if you were called on to enduro all that I have gone through this 
evening ?” 

« There is no accounting for tastes, but I presume you like it, 

“Tam not so sure of that. Give me your arm, and let mo get some 
supper, One always likes the idea of having done hard work, and one 
alwayr Jikes to have been successful.” 

We all know that vitue is its own reward,” anid the doctor. 

“Well, that is something hard upon me,” said Miss Dunstable, as she 
eat down to table. “And yon really think that no good of any sort can 
come from my giving snch a party as this?” 

“Oh, yes; some people, no donbt, have been amused.” 

“I ia all vanity in your estimation,” said Mise Dunstable; “vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Well; there is a good deal of the latter, certainly. 
Sherry, if you please. I would give anything for a glass of beer, but that 
is out of the question, Vanity and vexation of spirit! And yct I meant 
to do good.” 

“ Pray, do not suppose that I am condemning you, Miss Dunstablo.” 

“Ah, but I do suppose it, Not only you, but another also, whose 
judgment I care for perhaps more than yours; and thut, let motel you, is 
anying a great deal. You do conilemn me, Dr. ‘Thorne, and I also con- 
domn myself. It is not that 1 jiave done wiong, but the gumo is not 
‘worth the candle.” 

“Ah; that's the question.” 

“The game is not worth the candle, And yct it was a triumph to 
have both the duke and Tom Towcis. You must confess that I have not 
managed badly.” 

Soon after that the Greshams went away, and in an hour's time or #0, 
‘Miss Dunstable was allowed to drag herself to her own bed. 

‘That is the great question to be asked on all such occasions, “Ie tho 
game worth the candle?” 


CHAPTER XXX, 
Tre GrantLy Trivurn. 


Ir has been mentioned cursorily—the reader, no douht, will have forgotten. 
it—that Mrs, Grantly was not specially invited hy ber husband to go up 
to town with the vicw of being present at Miss Danstable's party. Mra. 
Grantly said nothing on the subject, but she was somewhat chogrined 
not on account of tho loss she sustained with reference to that oclebrated 
assembly, but because she felt that her daughter's affaira required the 
wopervision of a mother’s cye. Sho also doubted ths final ratification 
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of that Twufton-Grantly treaty, and, doubting it, she did hot feel quite 
satisfied that her danghter should be left in Latly Lufton’s hands. She 
had said a word or two to the archdeacon before he went up, but only a 
word or two, for she henitated to trust him in no delicate a matter. She 
was, therefore, not s little surprieed at receiving, on the accond morning 
after her husband's departure, a letter from him desiring her immediate pre- 
sence in London. She was surprised ; but her heart was filled rather with 
hope than dismay, for she had full confidence in her danghter’s discretion. 

On the morning after the party, Lady Lufton and Grisclda had break~ 
fasted togetlier aa usual, but cach felt that the manuer of the other was 
altered. Lady Lnftun thonght that her young friend was somewhnt lesa 
attentive, and perhaps less meck in her demeanour, than uenal ; and Griscida, 
felt that Lady Lufton was leas affectionate. Very little, however, was 
raid between them, and Lady Lufton expressed no surprive when Griselda 
begged to be loft alone at home, instead of accompanying her ladyship 
when the carriags came to the door. 

Nobody called in Brnton-streut that afterncon—no one, at least, was let 
in—oxeept the drchdcacon. He camo there Jate in the day, and remained 
with his daughter till Lady Lufton returned. Then he took his Jeave, 
with more abruptucss than was usual with him, and without saying any- 
thing special to account for the duration of his vinit. Neither did Griselda 
any anything special; and wo the evening wore away, ench feeling in some 
Wnoonscious manner that sho was on less intimate terms with the other than 
had previously been the case. 

On the next day also Griselda woull not go out, but at four o'clock 
aservant brought # letter to her from Mount-atrect. Mer mother had 
arrived in London and wished to sce her at once. Mra, Cirantly sent her 
love to Lady Lufton, and would call at hulf-past five, or at any later hour 
at which it might be convenicnt for Lady Lufton to sce her, Griselda 
was to stny and dine in Mounr-street ; #0 eaid the Ictter. Lady Lufton 
declared that she would be very happy to see Mra. Graully at the hour 
named; and then, armed with this mearage, Griselda started for her 
mother's lodgings. 

“PH pend the carriage for you,” mid Lady Lufton, “I suppose about 
ten will do.” 

“Thank you,” said Grixdda, “that will do very nicely ;” and then 
rhe went. 

‘Exactly at half-past five Mrs. Grautly was shown into Lady Lufton’s 
drawing-room. ler daughter did not come with her, and Lady Lulton 
could see by the expreasion of her friend's fave that business was to he 
discussed. Indeed, it was necessary that she herself should disours 
dusiness, for Mrs. Grantly must now be told that the family treaty enuld 
not be ratified. The gentleman declined the alliance, and poor Lady 
Taafton was uneasy in her mind at the nature of the task before her. 

“Your coming up has been rather unexpected,” said Lady Lufton, us 
soon se her friend ws seated on the sofa. ; 
28—2 
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‘tYos, indeod; I got s letter from the archdeacon only thu» moining, 
which made xt absolutcly necessary that I should come.” 

“No bad news, I hopo?™ smd Lady Lufton. 

“No; I can’t call it bad news But, dear Lady Lufton, things won't 
always turn out cxactly as one would have them” 

“No, indeed,” sud he ladyship, remembering that 1¢ was menmbent 
on her to explain to Mis Grantly now at this present interview the 
tidings with which he: mind was fraught She would, however, Iut Mrs 
Grantly first tell her own story, ficling, perhtps, that the one might 
posmbly be upon the other 

“Poor dear Gilda!” ond Mra Giantly, almost with aaigh “T 
need not tell you, Lady Lufion, what my hopes were regurding her" 

“Has che told you any thmg—anything that——" 

“She would have spohcn io you at once—and 1t w1s due to you that 
whe should hive dene so—but she was timud, and not unnitwally xo 
And then 2t was right that she should sec her father and me before she 
quule made up her own nund = But I may sy thut it » settled now” 

“What 1s cttled? ? asked Luly Lufion 

“ OF course it 19 amposuble for any onc to tall bcfirchand how thes 
things wall tain out,” continued Mis Gnantly, berting about the bush 
inthe: more thin wus nccessny “The dcuest wish of my hemt wis to 
see her munied to Lord Tutton I should so much havo wished to havc 
her in the same county with me, and such a match os that would have 
fully satisfied my ambition " 

“Well, Ishould vathu think st myht!” Lady Lufton did not say 
this out loud, but she thonght 2t Mrs Grantly was absolutely spething 
of 1. anatch between ha dinghtc: and Lord Lufton as though she would 
have displrycd some amount of Chistian modcration m putting up with it ! 
Giiselda Grantly might be a very mec ctrl, but evcn she—so thousht 
Lady Lufton at the moment—might possibly be priced too highly. 

“Dear Ms Grantly,” she sad, “I hve foresccn for the last fw days 
that our mutual hops in this respect would not be giatficd Lod 
Lufton, I thmk ,—but perhyps it w not nccesary to eaplam——- Had 
you not come up to town I should have written to you,—probably to-d1y 
‘Whitever may be dcar Griselda’s fate in Lift, J smeercly hopo that she 
muy be happy ” 

“T thmh she will,” end Mrs Grantly, im a tone thit expressed much 
Aatisfaction. 

 Has—has anythng——" 

"Lord Dumbrllo proposed to Giiselda the othe: mght, at Miss Dun- 
atable’s party,” said Mra Grantly, with her cyes fixcd upon the floor, and 
axewning on the mdden much mechnces m her manner; “and bys Jod- 
ship was with the archdcacon yesterday, and again this mormng. I fancy 
he 15m Mount Street at the present moment” 

* Oh, mdced!” sud Lady Lufton She would hnvo grven worlds to 
have possessed at the moment sufficient self-command to have enabled 
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her to expres m he: tone and manner unqualified satisfaction at the 
iiuhngs But she had not such «lf command, and was painfully aware of 
ha own deficiency 

“cs,” sud Mis Grantly “And as at 1 all so far sotti.d, and as £ 
Tnew yctrare so Jindly amsnns abcat dear Griscldy, I thought 1 aught 
io ket ycu know at once Nethiuy can be neice upught, honomable, and 
rcengous than Icid Dumixos conduct, wd, on the whol, the match 
wor with which L md th vehdeucn cannct but be contented ” 

* Ibavcatunly a great mitch, sud Lidy Lufton “ Have you soon 
Tedy Wutl tep yet? 

Now Lily Wutktep ocald net Lo rgndc 1 as an ages bk connec- 
{ uw but this was the culy word which escaped fiom Lily Lufton thit 
Cull be ceastTact am any way di pare ang, md, en the whole, T think 
that she bcha Tuc 

Lerd Lunbells is se ccanyl tely lus cy n master that that las net 
Junnee ay, ul Viv Gimtly ‘lhe anu puis bas been told, mi 
the uchdercen will ce dam ther to merow on the diy Ler? 

Thu ween hog kit 42 Lady Luft 1 but to cong: dulak ber fiend, 
aul dus he did ya werds yerhips not vay sinccac, but which, on the 
whelt, were not } rdly chosen 

“Tam pusc I lcpe alc will Lo very happy, * sud Lady Lufton, “and 
Tiaust that the dienes —the word wis vary apterable to Mis Guanth + 
ca—“will grve unuicyed ot itific tien to you and to ha iitha = Lhe 
76 ition which shea culed te fills s very sj kndid one, but I do not 
think thitatas abese Far meat” 

Muy wis vay 4 aca, ind so Mis Crantly fit at She lind ex 
iceted thit ha news would] aceaved wath the oldest slide of civility, 
ind she wid quite prep wel toe battle of thane were cco sicn Bat ahe 
ld no woh {1 wa, nd vw ahnest mr rtefel to Lady Lufton tir ba 
cord ity 

“Dew Lady Tuften she sud, 6 at is 50 lind of yon to my so I 
hue tli no cucu, let cour weull tal ne one tall you knew 1t 
No ene bi known her m1 undu toot he so well 1 you have done 
Aud [em ase you cf ti that thee 18 no ouc to whose fixndship 
she keels farw rd mhear mw phere of bie wath Lilt av much please 
we ahe dees to yours 

Lily Lufttn did not say much further She could not declare that 
she cxpected much gritificition ficm an mtumacy with the futme 
marchioncs of ntletop The ll utkto2s md Luflons must, at any rate 
fx he gener iticn, hve an o world epart, and sho bad now said all that 
bold fimdhip with Mrs Giintly zequicd_ Bis Gi mtly understood 
all this quite well 15 did Lidy Lufton, but thon Mra Grantly was much 
the ltt: womin of the wald 

Ib was aizanged thi Gielda should come back to Bruton-street for 
Phat mi_ht, and that hur visit should then be brought to a close 

Lie achdcacon thinks thit for the prcetnt T had better romain up in 
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town,” sad Mrs Grantly, “and under the yery pecubar carcumstances 
Unaclda will be—porhaps more comfotable with me” 

‘lo this Lady Lufton entirely agreed, and so they parted, excllent 
firenda, embuacing cach other in a most affictionato manner 

That ¢vening Grucida did retwn to Biuton-strect, and Lady Luflon 
had to go through the furthcr task of congratulating hur This wos the 
amore disagreeable of the two, especially 80 as it had to be thought ove: 
Uctorchand But the young laly’s excellant good anse and atulng 
qualtis made the tak comparatively an casy one = She nuthe: med, 
nor was mpassioncd, nor went into hystcz1es, nor showd any cmotion 
She did not cren talk of her noble Dumbilo—hu gincious Dumbello 
She took Lady Lufton’s hisecs almost an silcnee, thanked het gently for 
ica kindness, and made no allusion to her own futwe grandem, 

“T thunk 1 should hhe to go to bed culy,’ she sud, “as d must sec to 
any packing up” 

* Richards wall do all that for you, ny den” 

“Oh, yes, thank you, nothing can Ie kinda than Richuds But tit 
Just see to my own dress” 

And so she went to bed c uly 

Lady Lufton did not xe hor son fn the ucxt two days, bub wher she 
cid, of courses she said 4 word ot two about Grisddt 

“You have heud the uews, Ludovic?” she ashcd 

"Oh, yea 10's at all the clubs I have ben ovcewhalmed with 
presents of willow bia ches’ 

“You, at any rate, huve got nething to regret,’ She sud 

“Nox you citha, mother 1am sarc that you do not think you have 
Say that you do not regret it Dearest mather, #1y so for my sake Do 
you uot hnow in your heart of hearts that che was not suited to be happy 
as my wile,—or to make me happy?” 

* Perhaps not,” sad Lady Lufton, szhmg And then she kissed hea 
ron, and declared to hcrsclf that no gu] in Kngland could he good enough 
for him 


Ghe Situation of the Moment in Staly. 


A cragsuax climbing the fice of + dmgerous precipice eclocts the moment 
when he hi acached some jutting shelf which affords a fuw {cet of level 
Handing ground, for casting a retrospective gl ince over the abyss beneath 
Im, ind ne wuang with wuy eye the hayhts above lam which zemam to 
be conquered Lhe Iustoasan, too, on bhe principle, sek ots his pomt cf pause 

But in the story of the list twenty months m Italy tha haa been no 
such pus At the present moment, ks thin eva, em a resting-place 
be found cvin for m hem, fem which to (ike + canpchunsive look, how- 
(sc. rapid, it the stturtion we hive reiched ind at the pith befoe us 
And yet such lock as necdiul—never, purhaps, in the conduct of a nition 
Wis 60 unpaauvcly necdial!! Hoon cf the most gamune stump Las 
Deen needed, and bis been feund = Lhe supply md-demand plaloyophera, 
vhowxtend thar favoniite thecry even to the Jaws which agulate tho 
comet hhe appew mee cf the greatest men en the welds stige, never hid 
so adm bho an Cvampl cf the ecrrecine sct then theory as that finshed. 
Ty the med ef Itdy, md the upusing of Guibildi to mect it fiom ha 
seal sp uaaicd by the heel ct the Get One sdur'dhoomm as domg, and 
will di, tts ippamte tisk | Never m the mails of n tional struggle was 
thao @ ada whos pith his ben mee strught and undyiting, or 
who could be more sifely trusted to ccutinue unswevingly tht path to 
iy eal But nene the kse—in me acspects all the moic—rs it necdfal 
for the men to whom the icsponsibilitics of the niuionl gaidance are 
cntusted, to 4ean carefully and wanly the couse before them The 
poution of these men, the rulers xesponsible to Italy, and m some sense 
to Lmopt, far the conduct of the nition though tho present infinitely 
important eras of ats Custence, has becn one of cxoeeding difficulty It 
4s, perhaps, at the pacxnt moment mc2e bo than ever §=Their put an the 
gtcat drama 1s 4 les brillant onc thin that of the hero who holds m hie 
Taind il Italian he xts, who cw well mgh commind all talon arms, and 
anonstibly yppeals to the symprthics of the noblc-heasted im every part 
of the world It1.8 yet moxe difficult one, and demands qualities which, 
af rightly woyhed and undasteod, re, pahaps, not less heroie The 
puts they have to pliy aie not only diffrent, they aro im some respects, 
and m 1 certam degree, antegometic And hence arises the great and 
peculiar complexity of the situation Dafficult, nay, almost mmposmble, as 
at 15, to secure & moment's breathmg space for the purpose, probable as tt 
3a that ee these hnes can 1cach the reader's eye, events may have 
Inppened which will essentially modify all the elementa of the mtuation, 
it may not be umintersting to those who are following with eager 
sympathy every phise m this renausance of @ nation, to attempt @ com- 
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pochennve, if 1t be but momentary, view of the actual pomtion of Itaban 
hopes and foiti nes, as secn om what may bo supposed to be the cabmmet, 
1ather thin the eump, stand peut 

King Victor I nunanact, is government, and lus mimaters, whether 
at Luu, o1 in the ofthe: citics of Itudy, hold thar pcations on the amphiut 
anditien of using those }csitions, and ali the ricans and foreca at then 
disposal, for the com] Iction of the consiiuctn of a ficc, mdependunt, 
aod united hingdow of tidy It may be veeited, without the Ic wt 2¢scr- 
vition, that my manzfcstation cf im mention to rcy ulate such @ condition 
would render those plies untenable The Taq horwone, which the 
uecent match of vents his opencd befere the wlulom Pudmontu., now 
Ttahan, government, af they hve ad led to sts dic tullcs in some respects, 
have at east ad the cffict of define ind miking cen ats po ition and 
Qutws = Pudmonte¢ mbitcn, md the 7 deusy cf at, which began to 
thicatun pumuous conse ucniecs When the queshicn was that of amneung 
to Sudinn, Lomb ady, the Duchies, wd J uulyw» now cut of dite Lycn 
then, the yroporticn between the mn wny powcr and the turritorns to bu 
anne ved wis such a to render the plu ise well nigh adiculous and the 
act, 7m ata strict sen, Wal mh umposuble ‘The mouthful was too biz, 
mnrud Amugimation, it mu t be, nufannexiton But nore it would be 
absurd to suy pose thit Picdment can dic un cf absorbing, and sw lowing 
up, cata Ialy  Thit*stage of dithicalty must be hdd to hive been pvwsed 
‘The King chet of ily, ind Jus numetars, miy he conuducd to have 
understced ind wey ted the tl cf hha wang, ficang and undying the 
Ttdrm naticn Neverthe. , 2b as necessuy that the King y gevument 
whewld behave ae y govermnent ‘Tiny cannct be prsalis un J wepe 
Ahcy ermnot 3,n01¢ the cede which poverns ndicns im then relics dup 
te cidh otha, c1 that wlach acgul tes the mtucows of caliat — Lhey 
eunmot incu: the dasapprobitacn, ind yah ops ash the hostility, of the more 
powaful membes cf the folly of niticns 

Aud hercm truly lies the huct cf the difficulty It is alinost rmpos~ 
uble to sear v aust, within the houts yanutted by the cupenacs of 
Awopcan pehtics that shill contcat the ump ticuce of Itahin patuots, ot 
to kecp prec with the ard ur cf the ites, withe nt uishing dang crous com~ 
pliations abroad 

‘Lhmgs cumcet contimuc in ther present «sition many days, purhaps 
not many houra = Fiom hour to hour news 14 looked for fiom Naples, 
which will cnable the government te pluc thumslves mu a totally difiurent 
poution fiom the expect sat attitude they arc compelled to hold at prescnt * 
And the shortness of the time which cm am ail human probabihty clapso 
before this takes place, wall, there 19 1¢1s0n to hope, picvent any se11005 
danger from the malcontents of the «If culled “ party of achon” Various 
‘unpicasint symptoms huve zecently shown th tt a protraction of the present 
atuation would not be without rusk from that quate: ‘Lhe “party of 





* Such news musved while this papea was an the pross —Lv 
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action” meins Mazim and the old repubheans, and o few words will 
nat ]@ wisted m caplummyg whit these mca, thar views, and ther pohcy 
yoaly uc lt may he assumed thit they are honcst, sincere, and many 
of them lah minded prtucts They ae nevertheless most assuredly em 
ban wsing— nd, in proportun to then succes ful action, impc ding—the 
«om cot thn ec unfiy tend the ged which the best of them would 
the to seu here ch Of ical the rete al acpul heaman there 1s very hitle 
miItily Buotct mn who hue dl thea hycs been suffaas fiom the 
cvil pevanment cf yim ce th one miny Of the mr ax and vices of 
ricnudcluca aule such w iiss n almost over the wh ko of ecntment d 
Jun pe these nen have had Inve eyya cnee ndontumitekn widge Of 
th nature cfe nstituticnd roy uty they ac fer tle mesty a tyr fcundly 
apnorat  Lhey uc pws nite pi juliad ynd unjat Itunld hadly 
he that they should Te ctherwis  An1 much of yscyudice and anyustice 
sueuld be] udene] to thar sufi upgs aml genume Jove cf than country 
Thue ay a f cling, too, m many of these veto wa im the bba dd ewse,— 
wyust, paby wd anrerorath, but yet net ute x ther nexcnsibk,—of 
jedons he tihty aust the ¢ atcamen to whe se lot at his fallen to aecom- 
yhash, wath Hitec 2 ncthing cf] 1scuel suffering, the reat work for which 
th y have puflire) Jeng yens of ampuscnnentar exile Lhe ye alousits, 
gmp tien, m1 vaclenec of these men y2¢duce a division in the vanks of 
Itdhan patricts 2ecacttv le m any cise wd which might becc me danger 
cnsaf the mnarch of cventy wae likely to be kssa id, and, despite the 
symp athy whuch may be fut f 2 th m yurscnally itis at olutcly nccewuy 
that the ovanment should nether permit aty plims to be mtetacd 
with, nos ats vuthouty te Le ct tu ot ly ther 

Fe wolk be ace lily wnderstce 1 tl at the recent cnterj22 e of Guthild, 
ud the extent tc whicl the‘ veluntce: rystem hi ou ewmned, hive 
decided ep portmmtics 42 deing 7 th these tha In th ammedrit 
m phl whocdcf Macnee enetalt asta ¢ocamieT 1 der ger ago than 
tle Oth cl August, of the diffcultis 1 Tdi is wl ch the wierd wie 
Vinuasicn of the matin atslf to ast ycrsenally an achicving what alt 
lw os uc 90 wrousto Trung tbcut whill tocuse Seine 2.000 aimed 
axn wae clleted ana camp at a phe edled C1 tal Paces, al cut sux 
miks from Lhacnce, under t} ke adaship cf the well known Micotera 
Ihry bad lnc pernutted to ascmllc tha for the purpose of jomng 
Guba m dicaly But shnily lelcre the time t% which they should 
hove atutcd cn this xy editicn, Mizam, sure 1 the stormy pctrel to 
\ppuar when ugly weather 15 ut hind, wis hnown to be moving to and fro 
Tetween Tlocnce aud Castel Pucer The government were well 1 ire of 
tlic fret, and of the consequences hkely to wise from it The anest of 
Mazin, on the strength of forme: condemnations, would have becn legal 
and perfictly justifiable That comse was proposed, and the Tuscan 
government wisely and generously decided against 16 But from the fact 
of Muamzs presence at Castel Pucci arose the necesaty of arresting 
Nicotere, to prevont hia Icadme ine httle army chreotly agamat the Roman 

28—5 
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Trontiers, Of course it were a needless waste of time to paint out the expe- 

diency of preventing such an expedition. It will be remembered that 
Garibaldi wished, some montha back, to have done the same thing. Le 

afterwards yielded to the urgent desire of tho government that nothing 
of the kind should be attempted. It is very possible that he may have 

retained his own opinion of the expediency of such a step; but the 

undoubted truthfulness and loyalty of the man put quite out of the quea- 

tion any suspicion of his abetting clandestinely that which he had openly 

agreed to give up. Well, Nicotera was arrested; and within a few hours 

afterwards, Florence heard the agreeable tidings that his 2,000 voluntecra 

were marching on the capital to take back their general hy force of arms! 

A couple of squadrona of dragoons were hastily dexpatehed to meet, and, 

in any case, prevent their advance. The two forces met on the road, and 

tho leaders ou either side entered into parley. Fortunately, Niootera had 

yielded to ihe representations of the authorities at Florence ; and the 

officer leading the regulara was able to avaure the volunterr leaders that 

their general should be at Castel Pucci within a few hours, With somo 

difficulty the 2,000 were porauaded to return quietly to their camp, 

But the trouble was not yet over. Nicotera went off with them that nauc 

night to Leghorn, and they wero safily embarked for Sicily. Thereupon 
four Sardiniun vessels made their appearance, and it becane known that 
thoy had orders to escort the volunteers to the Sicilian const. Upon this the 
volunteers positively refused to start, threatening to como on shore again 
immediately; aud again there was a moment when ¢hings had a very 
ugly ppearance. The National Guard of Leghorn were hastily called out; 
and it was reassuring to observe that in Leghorn, perhaps, with the 
exception of Genoa, the city where there ix more of red tendency than 
in any cther in Italy, neither the Nutional Guard nor the population 
showed the slightest desire to tuke part with the volunteers against the 
government. The turbulent youths wero disarmed,—to reevive their 
‘Weapons again at the end of their voyage: and so all was well that ended 
well! 

But this incident is sufficient to show the dangora that would ariso 
were the present situation mach prolonged, from the circumstance that 
tho government of the country is held back—by connidcrations which 
volunteer generals, parties of action, and lot-headed patriots cither canhot 
understand or reckleasly ignore—from leading the nation in the path it ia 
bent on following. It is a hard, an anomalow, and « dangerous position 
for an energetic, a patriotic, and a atrong government, to be compelled to 
see tha work which the nation insists on doing, and which it would fhin 
do with and for the nation, taken ont of ita hands by irresponsible agents, 
and to be exposed to logs of influence and popularity by taunting com- 
yarizons between their own most unwilling inaction and the activity of 
those who are untrammelled by political congiderationa. And it ig no small 
praise, no uncertain indication of veritable patriotiam, that the hardship and 
hittornesa of this position bas not prompted the government to play the 
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dog in the manga : has never induced 1t to throw obstacles im the way of 
those who were attempting the work taken out of itsown hands Every 
assistance, on the contraiy, which it was possible to afford, has been given 
with the uimost self-abnegation It would be as yet inopportune to go into 
detailed statements m proof ot the accuracy of this assertion. They will 
‘De forthcoming in due scayon. 

But st would be well for those governments who are fiends of “order,” 
who have an instinctive dishke of “1evolution,” and a dread of power 
passing mio the hinds of men tied by no mtcrnational undcstandings, 
who :cogmizo no cabinet conventionaliems, and who are determmed to 
put then huds to wi at les before thum to do, undcteired by long-mghted 
vicws of ulterior pohtiea! consequcnces ;—at would be well af governments 
who like none of the things, would consider the danger of compelhng 
the government of Kang Victor Dmmanucl to let the ical lead of the 
nation they govein pas+ snto other hands Hopes are enteitaned that 
much considc1ations have not tx en without weight in the mmd of the 
Tampeion Napoleon ‘Lhe Buon Ricasoh, with whove unreplaceable services 
an the highcst duties of orguniamg the nation he his 10 powerfully con- 
tubuted to enfianch, Italy canuot dispense, sigh as he may for retire- 
ment ond woll-e uncd rist—Ruicasoli 14 understood to have succeeded m 
plauing the false postion held by the Itahan government before the 
Empaor so forcibly, a4 to have Jed Inm to se the expediency of putting a 
term to it And thae as reason to bolicve that at Chambery 1t waa 
arranged that the Italian government should be at hbcty to take up a position. 
fut to be necessaty tor the preservation of then suthority in the country 

‘Uhe dangers arming ftom the state of things descitbed would have 
‘Deen wnhmtcly grcatc: had any man but such an onc as Gauibaldi—and at 
14 about the sain thing as saymg any nian save him—been at the head of 
the voluntier movement It 28 8 misfortune, which 1¢ 18 useless to attempt 
to conceil, and which 1e33 chivalrous-natured men than he have endea- 
voured to tun to account, that there 14 little love between the Prime 
Minster at Trim and Gaubaldi Nice, a3 all-fate would have it, is 
Gurbald’s buthplace ‘Lhe 1est 23 canly understood, without adding 
snothr word 

The gencial, too, his beon through life, till recently, s consistent 
Repubhumn,, made such by the same causes that have made ao many in 
Italy But Gartbaldi has seen that the only safe and certam path to the 
one paramount object of every good Itahan, 1s by the constitutional 
monarchy of Victor Emmanuel He has accepted this solution. He has 
promised fealty to King Victor, he 1s tnking mowns for him and fr 9 
united Italy And no personal bitterness or pique agaunst this or another 
muster, no intrigues of old republican comrades, no temptation of the 
sweets of power in his own hands, will make him ewerve one hair's breadth 
from his straght and loyal path. Thuis 1s recognized aa # fact, certain a» 
the mang of to-morzow’s sun. And the certainty has been of infinite 
Emportancé to the cause of Italian regencration, 
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Of cow, 01 cvery cocaston, wlicn wiong-headod mcn have sought to 
duct the volunticr movement into paths which it was simply imposable 
for the govcanmcat to purmut, as 1a tho ense of Nicotra’s escapade above 
menticucd, 14 bis becn awented that all was done by Gavibaldis authotity 
and consent Its vay desnalk, as wall for the audit of the gencal’s 
cousistuucy as to deistoy the notion that difidunce Gusts between him 
and the govammcnt, that all such statumcaty should be dcerzively contra- 
ducted fo fu is Gabaldi fom now apmoving the ies of marching 
acioss the froutias to mvad¢ the Papal States, that, the goncals 
sudden, solitmy, and mystiious deputure from ficily, which reccutly 
gave so much employ ment to the conjcetuies of the newspapers, Was 
caused golly by the necessity of hwrying mm puson to prevent an crped- 
tion planncd for the sme purpox 

Ut may lo mentioned, though the fit hw no permanent mpontancc, 
that the oy and unsucecssful attempt of the Veloce to cut out 4 Neapolitan 
alup of war, JéAfonar ca, was undutihcn without orders, by the commander 
of the Vilove, to the game ily ptrat disgust 

Whale thew lines aie peuncd, mun are in howly expectation of news 
Gom Naples, which will chanze the whole aspect of the situation, and 
change it for the better Any mcveimcnt at Naples, any thing Lhe a pro- 
nunctamento of the pcopl, the fight of the hing, a popular dumand even 
of o tumultuary nate for anncxation, would by ammedaitely responded 
to by the cntry of Ituhan troops into Naples It 13 to be regretted that 
the Neapolitans bave chosen rather to await the arzval of Gaubalds, than 
to mutiate a spontancous mot cmcnt for then own ficedom ‘Lhey well cry 
to Herculs, instead of putting thex own shoulder to the whcul Perhaps 
at may be hud as an exci, tuat they sc Icrcules so anf dhbly coming to 
then ad Wlachever delivercis may reach them first—the voluntecis 01 
the regulars—the latter will not intervene unless mivited in some such 
way as descubed above = But that mvilation may come cven at the 
Ccventh how, and it would In accepted with an alacrity which would 
show the “puty of achon ’ huw desnous the zovcrument, which they 
abuse for want of activity, 15 of becoming itclf the party of action in 
the most emphatic scnuc ¢f the word 

An Italun atmy and Hala mumstas will then meet an amy of 
Tolan volunticin and thax victouous general m Naples Wall there be 
danga fiom such acnoontre? It ss a potion which noght well buome 
dangerous But the master of the situation will be Gaubaldi And 
where that » the case there can be no serious perl to the cause of Itakan 
waly and independines. 


Fronsnca, Siplember 4, 1860, 
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Sawer the Artiele “London the Stronghul lif Lugland” append in thes 
muiin June Inet, the subject «f the pobible amv vion of the country has 
Foun contimally betere Parhuncnt md the pubhe, Put }ctu the politcal 
aud uubtay aspects of the question hwe matcaily tard — Poushing 
the former, we hive had Lord Paineistans syccch of 2h duly (1 strange 
sw ul to the licaty of Commuct), answacd by the lotta of Lens 
Nyckon 1o Count Pa pny, wud the reweurmg qecch ct the Connt 
alhes«d to the Geucril Cena ci the Department cf the Leare | Ag 
aflucting the Intte, we hove had the Defences of the Redm Bilt, the 
wunings cf Lord J lenborcueh md $a De Licy Evins w the two Hen cv 
of Parbumcn‘, besides 1 flood cf | umpliuts by cmment mihtuy oficas, 
the launch of the Pallas at L Oucut, and the cxpeumental crue of the 
Jet (cloue—both yowatul umour pl ited fixgites alte dy built by France, 
the final wmouncuncnut by the Seactuy of the Admuulty thit Tu wece 
‘wall hee ten uch vows to cur four, and some inost amportint expaa- 
ments invle at Pcrtsmouth and Lastbourm, 28 to the 2clative powas of 
ucn plates and im sonry fer icsisting modern projects Let us conmider 
the queshen bucily im ats new phases 

Tt will sue a gieat deal cf talk, af im faturc, the probibity cf 
my wien as ccnsidured urespcetise of the purson who occupies the throne 
of Limec Lhe walle prey witicems ieress the Chinn wac not com 
menced by Lams Nayoleen Lf the invaon cf Inglmd ware put of his 
settled progt amnue, 3 would se acay have been duuaed ll now On the 
ela. hand, “ vy cliy of susptaon” was cendanned by all cua statesaca 
when the Frurch J mpc wi re catet lished, and ww to the “nustinst 
vuted waywhac since the wu m Italy, to which our attention 19 
ducckd Ly the Lmpac bunsull, at ought sc ucly to be fult im Lagland, 
far {lus suny le acascn, thit the hss pound we now have for bcheving the 
Ttitan war to have baw undat then with disinkcsted motives,—or “ for 
an idea” 1 Guy the more clearly dovs it aucm catabhshcd that Lous 
Napoleon has not wished to pick a quazrcl with England = He wall nevir 
again, We muy trust, have the opportunitis he has ket shp Nor should 
we alow our judgment to be oflected by the sllustation of the proverb 
qua siercuse, &aceuse,* which we find im the Empcior's letter When ho 
ays, “I bad renounced Savoy and Nice,” he owns he bad previously set 
hus heart upon them, even although i may ically have been “ the extra- 
ordwary wdditions to Piedmont alone that caused lum to zesume the desire 
to se united to Fiance provinces casentially French” When he assures 
uas, that “ gence Villafianca, he has nether done, nor even thought, anything 
which cotld alarm any one,” we can’t help mentally asking, “ But defore 
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Villafrines, what?’ The rde1 18 pat mto our herds, although Lngland may 
have nothing to do with it But beudes the Pmperot 5 Icttar we lave had 
Connt Persy,ny s specch = He wamcs us thit “the nuhtay 9% of hance 
an Tmepe wat an end,” ind that it vflcrds hum gicat hippmess to be 
consaantiemly able to su, thit an ers of perce md prospuity 1s now 
cyomng for Pac ? Bt the Erench unbawidar dees more Uc 
Aplans to us the 9% facd upon Eiince since 1815, md supplies us 
with the rationale of the now Fimyne, 1conciling dl subscquent events 
with the famona decluiten at Bo kaw, 7 Zmpue cot te par? 
What Dr Newmans theay ct develcpment is to the Ranm Chuch, 
Cammt Pesigny s capositien 3s to the Licnch Tmjpue Beth scuonnt, with 
some Igual consistency, £4 whit pavzhd us «idy beac But both 
Jabour under the grevt disidy intige cf Lang entucly new, wl ct bung 
prowundad after cthar thecres had been vlyinecd Ly thes who oa,ht 
best to have known then cwn Faltet We uc informed that m sing 
that “the Jinpire meme poe, the Empac dow “net pretund to 
abcibh wa '—w asa ime new scarcely a¢quacd, but we ate fanthes 
teld, that “the appichensions auteituncd in Geamimy 1¢ pecting the 
Rhine fionturs md the fousef muy wien curent in Enlind, do not 
ment Koueny dixcas in dt all this Lad caly Veen spchen Tefere the 
iced mectings vt Biden and J) tz, md the Fmpercs cl Austins toa t 
at Sibu, Phe unencf the princes mid the puph <f Gaamimy, and 
buore Terd dchn Ruse decluc tam Paliment that since the ccssien of. 
bivey md Nace te Lamec Lngln thd resolved te vc culuy ite hee elder 
Luropein aliancs, not madly Laglimd, but the whele Continent, mit 
have been sttistied 

Teas fiom Irmee, md Trance den, tat we run wy a cfanven n 
We must not foreet the now exiled Pine dcinville s pamphkt (an 
proposcs, God dsyposes!) Lhe cublems ct pcice and wu—the olivc- 
Daanch and swcad—whuch the present Fmperca peanty it im Mapulles 
and Louvlon—hive no such defiant wntthins as the Wu Report of the 
National Assunbly of Lr mer pablishe Lin 153, canadcut with cur Pc ico 
Lxhbition A poation of nitur dl ant igeuism has bun publicly wccognizcd 
between the two countries £1 fhe last twenty yuan, to say nc thing of our 
avant 1ivalruie and former wars , and if mcie wore tequucd t duect the 
attention of I nglind across the Channal, thee us Cherbong 

It 15 needIc#s to entea upon a compasivon of the 2 latuyc stiength of 
France and Fngland for war We do uct rcquac o1 wish to val hoa an 
her army The naval strength of the two oountrice 18 as yct nearly equal, 
but, reserving the question of tle natwe and icsult of a conflict between 
the fleets of England and Francc, let us cousider what ate the pic parations 
ploposed for repelling mvasion, ‘1 the abasnce of our ficet” 

The Royal Commuisuoners recommended that about twelve millions 
should he expended on fortifications for our dockyards and arsenals, and 
for flosting-batteries, but wire of opmion “that further works would 
‘be netomary for the defence of the metropolis,” for shiclding the hears 
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of tho empne agunst attack,” and also “ that worka of defence should 
be provided for ont commmad ports” The Government have pariully 
woptcd the Commissontiy recommendations a3 regards the dockyarda 
and arsenals, but thmk Londen ewnot be fortilicd Tine result would 
be fu fiom mtshotory, if cur sucty depended upon fortifications 
The Quens specch cn the proicgition of Pahument contrasts the 
meagiencas cf the Ccxermment » present plan with the large promo 
nude to the ccunhy a yem befcre On 20th August, 189, Comms- 
simmers was appomt d by ha Muyesty “to conada the definces of the 
Omted Kinjdom,’ cn 28th August, 1560, the House of Commons 18 
thanked by har Macsty “fax the proviscn they have mide for those 
defences which are esx ntl for Ue secur ty cf her docl yaids and aneenale ” 
And even this as an cvagga tion, 11 Ql that the Royal Gmmiswonas 
considered to Te comntial fix the sccuuty of ou dechynds ie nct to be 
caincd cut, ind what they cxpressly recommended for the defence of ow 
chicf wscnil at Woelwich his been set wide 

The works projascd to be exeouted me also to ocoupy rome four or 
five years m constiucting Lor the present year two millions only are 
tikhen, and the werks are, as 4 general 2ule, cnly for #4 defenccs, 
thengh putly fer lind detenecs at Plymenth, Chatham, and Portsmouth 
Thuy, without wdoyzting Mi Brights vicws, as te the wanda catimated 
ccat of Ul gevernment works ind Icching to find, at the cnd of twelve 
months, the two mullicns Wl capendcd, Fut caly oue half the projectad 
works ccmpliied —at 3s evident that Tn elind wall not, within a yeu, be 
vwhit mou acome ficm her fatific ticns, im cae of mnvasion, thin she 
25 at this moment 

‘They 1a howeva, a general amcement of opmion thit om great 
Ainge wall only beern—af Tondcn fuls to be made ow “aticnghold, — 
when the dochj ud fatihcations ae comphtid — Lhe muschict will only 
Ve dene when we hive bint cxtenuve woiks vt a distance from the 
mncticpohs, to 1 ch wp our land forces, in expectation of an antiquated 
“yu ct pests, while an myila mkts duect for London Captan 
Sulls im RN, 20 hrs evidence before the Royal Commissioners, said — 
Jt you mike Portsmouth ampicgnable, and an invading army ever land, 
at makes at the mere ecrt un they will go to Loudon” bu John Burgoyne 
says What I should |e afiaid of would be placing permanent works at 
Portailown, and net boumg ab. to oooupy the pomtion If a French army 
Janda on any put of the coast, Londen would be the first point for which 
they would mike J think that that 18 thexr only chance ” 

Mr “dncy Herbirt difuis fom the veteran Master-General of Forts- 
fictions He alludca to the proposal put forward im this Magazme for 
the dcfemee of London by what he calls mx large forta something hike ten 
mules apart—omutting all notice of the mtermediate woiks proposed,-— 
and says, with apparcnt ‘uumph, that “he does not thunk a com- 
manda: sbout to make sn incuzsion mto London wonld atop, 1f he knew 
there waa 2 fat on cach «de of him five miles off” But when he comes 
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to wrgue in fivour cf fortficaions at Portamouth, Deva, and Chatham, 
stall futher off fiom the capital, he changes lus vicwsof military strategy » 
he ills than “rcilly the outwosks of London,” and thinke “then 
po rion must cater: Jugey ito the plin of stratcgists contemplating an 
attack on London” Tt a wuncecs sy to acply to this Sur John Burgoyne 
has donc so 

Lord Palm iston det ulkcd the eapenditne imeuired by foreign States 
upor fortific ticns, the prmeipa of which, besides Chabomg, bang those 
it Cronst Wt and 1ound Paus, but he omatiud to notice thit Puasa a 
eypital, and Cronstult only the xa defence of St Petasburg We men- 
tions also the fintiesxs built it the ckse cf the wu m 1815, on the 
fiontiers of the Nethalands, now forming put¢f Bugrum , but he omts to 
stite thit most of these hive since been vbandcncd, mm Cada to ceneent te 
the whole dcfince of the kmgdom round Antwerp Jd we adk pt fortificr- 
tions for sume “ vital” points, such 1 dechy ude, we must nol ) ve the 
most vital of allunfortrficd = Oun danger wall em a mivtuc cf momph te 
systems The Government admit thrs in ancgutive way, md cvideatly have 
not faith in what they have resolved upon hy donot picpo to fortily 
Woolwich, but, x consequence, they abandon at, and provide anotha 
anal at Cannock Chan, mlind, wbeut 60 milcs dist mt ftom Liycipoc], 
and 120 fiom Lendon Were at posable, we ought, in lke minucy, to 1s. 
provided with another mcticpolis, but as that emnot be, the mcttopolis 1« 
to he kit exposcd to a dangm thought to gicatfor the storcs at Woolwich | 
A bigh mituy authenty* his written“ Lhe capital as the centre of the 
nataonal Lit, wd 1b must not be If to the risk of a pudden, bold att uw) 
Té Vianna in 1805, Berhn im 1806, Midmd an 2005, hud been foutuied, 
the xesults of Ulm Jena, ind Bmgos would hwvelcen diffucnt IfPan 
zn 1814-215 could have held out for ayht days, whit mi,ht hive been the 
eMfict on crvcnte?” Pars hi since been fortrficd Axe we the ouly 
people whose rulrs will not profit even by cxpernec ? 

Practac diy, m the meantime, we are Icft to “in army im the field? to 
repel unvauon Thw nud not cise us undue amity, Sn John 
Burgoyne 25 of opinion that lwiding in the face of an cncmy 1s the must 
dcspiate of undertakings, and we have a power of ccneenta ing Cur 
forces, by means of ow 1 ulways and telg: iphs, umavalicd am any otha 
county The Government, by nglecting thc waimng of Jand Ellun- 
borough, and not even hstenmg to Su De Lay Evins on the sabjeot of 
defending London, have accepted a grave responsibility, and it 16 to be 
presumed thcy have « well-orgamved echume for our defence, by a propa 
dhstribution of our army, militia, and voluntecrs, and preconcerted arrange- 
ments sgainst surprises, feanta, and decoys, aided by means of clectuic 
telemaphs and hght agnals Our present rehance must he m our power 
of concentrating, at a moment's notce, some thousands of troops, with 
Armatrong battemes, upon an enemy's ships and transports Our natural 
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advantages alc gievt, and it seems now to be admitted that those ansing 
fiom sacntfic immovements ad discovcrce are greater fo. our defunce 
thin for any attuck upon om aliores Among these should be noticed 
the new port cle clectric hght, mvented by Professor Way, which will 
cmaible us to complete our systam of te giiphy hy might, both at aa 
wd cn Ial ‘The Sucntific Comnuttce of the Wu Depattinent ate now 
busily eng iged an devising + system cf “gnals by light flashes, which can 
1¢ produced wath the greatest cause Fy n cing of this invention 

But the question cf faatzierticns ¢2 no fortituations, has lvtdy lost 
much ¢fitsautacst Tn the sune inonth cf Au,n t last, im which Lord 
Prhaciston wee calusurs upon the gic wt vdywntopes of masonry works 
ever Ul cther kinds cf mitari difmas, but inconsistently propoung to 
have London withcut such protecticn, if wis nanated in the mewspapurs 
(hut experm¢nta hid at Jast boon mide against stccl and zron amour for 
ships, acientzfcally constructed with the vicw of diverting thc shot and 
crasing it to glince off, instead of chunwly attempting to reust 2t by mae 
plrcngth of maiterail done, ind thit the 2¢sults were most suisfauctory 5 
vo that a complimentary cxpuuncut had been mide upon a maitcllo 
tower, which proved that the s wuntcd masonzy-work was worthlesa againat 
inotluin oidnance At less thin 200 yards, butts of x20n and stec] plates, 
fxcd 40 as to be struck by the shot at an angle of 45 dig, wire fired 
ut with a 10 inch gun, wd struck agun and again without bung penc- 
tintd Atmore thin 1,000 yards’ distann, a martcio tower at kwt- 
houne—" very old and sohd ‘—wath wills cn the Jind aide 64 tuct thick, 
wd 9 fict thick to sc ward, % 1s crumbled to picees ty Armeticng guns 

These futs, and the sub «quant immounccment thit the wmow slip 
Pallas wis lwnehed at L Oucnt, while the Za Glove hid made a suc 
cessful expermintil trp, m which hur spud wis above 13 knots, hive 
cincted public attention way cuncstly ona more to om Navy France 
intends te have ten ef the e vessels, Laglind only tow! With these odds 
iguust U, IV UIoN w not out gratduijer Our navy, our commerci, 
cin cclemes, me ut stthe Nay al incn hive long conmdaed lne-of-batuo 
slips built <f wocd 11 docmed — Jo cncountcr 2fd canon and shells 
filled with molten ron, they think we hive now but the choice of two 
hinds of vesscls—non-plited ships and gunboats In an A:ticle m the 
United Savice Magazine for Jun, and in the able pamphlets of Licut - 
Cclond Alcxandar, this 23 lad down as an axiom, Across the Chana 
ab his buen acocpted, and alicady acted on 

‘Whit 15 Englind to do? Now tho we can have snvolnerable floating 
Dattacs, caprble abhe of muntanuay s fixed station 01 of manouving 
in a geneaal cngigement, and which can be constucted with tenfold the 
rapidity of masonry works, should not our dockyards and arsenals be 
defended by means of these, as om second sa-hne, instead of by fixed 
jortdications? Even before experiments had been mads for diverting shot 
Ly meus of oblique metal surfaces, the supenonty of iron vemela, and 
the nousaty of sume cover for guns, had been recognised, The Defence 
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Commimioners recommended the building of moveable floating batteries 
as “highly efficicnt for defimsive purposes,” and that theso vessels 
should have their guns mounted in the manner proposed by Captain 
Cowper Coles, R.N. On this plan the guns are placed on turn-tablos, 
under shot-proof circular shields or cupolas, having portholes almost 
entirely closed by the guns. The sccurity thus obtained against ehot 
and shells filled with molin iron, contrasted with the exposure at the 
gaping portholes of a battery built in the ordinary way, will be soen 
at a glance from the accompanying diagrams. Fig. 1 is a section of an 


Fig 1. 





iron-caved vewol with ordinary port. Fig. 2 represents two guna 
placed on the deck of punch a vowel under one of Captain Cole's shiclda. 
In the lecture from which these drawings are copied, and which was 
delivered in the Royal United Service Institution on the 29th June last, 
is also given a side view of a vessel vonstrncted with shields, compared 
with a section of the Warrior, which ix here reproduced (fig. 3). The 





whole of one such vessel is not half the size of the other. Tho threc- 
decker will present an area of 10,150 feet, and is inflammable and vulne- 
rable to shot through the portholes ; the ahield-ship only exposes 8,750 
feet, wholly invulnerable to shot, and uninflammable. 

‘Theo sidea of these shield-ships, Captain Coles proposes, should be 
sloped or angulated, on the principle of diverting the shot, as patented by 
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M2 Josiah Jones, of Liverpool Jt was upon a target, or section of a vesacl, 
prepared by that gentloman, that the successful oxpermments referred to 
were made at Portsmouth, m Avgust; and, although further epers- 
ments are yet to be made, which may modify the apphcation of thin 
principle in detail, its main fiatuscs will be found cabibited in the 
diagram (fig 4) copicd fiom the <peafication of the patent. Armour- 
shicldson a similar principlemry yet be 
applicd to the bows of odiumy ships of- 
wai, to guard them fiom bumg raked, 
till nem enough to dihver an over 

whelming broadside Tor tificutions and. 
lind-batterzus can also 
be thus proteotcd, and 
now that oidnance 15 
acduced 1m wught, fild- 


> 
batteries will probably KE SOF 
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hureafter go into ac 
tion under cova of 
portable soreens 91 
mintkts of satel and 
non With the means 
of turning-off shot and 
shells, we have the an- 
tufote to aifl.d ordnance. 

Tt will scaresly be beheved, when these mattera are thus treated as 
new, and xf then tmportance 1% conmdeied, that Captain Coles’s vention 
dates eo far back as 1855, and that up to this time no oxper:menta what- 
ever have been made to test its efficiency. But eo it 1s Mr. Jones's 
patent 1s only dated 1st November, 1859, and st 18 satisfactory to find 
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that first expermcnts have been already made to test the principle of 
lus imvention In Lhe /unes of 6th, 8th, and 10th August last, a full 
account of these cxperments will be found, and 1¢ w stated they ale pic- 
hnnnaty to others which wall, at last, be caincd out to test the system of 
Ciptun Cowpar Coles 

Sume doubt bv recently been expicaced as to the wisdom of building 

roi plated vessels, becwe the wall-sided Ziusty, and upiuht mimow- 
ylites antendcd for the Warnor, have been prnctrated and bioken, it 
uso bung found thit even when these plites ae not penctiatcd, the 
whol. framework bund them 3s Jecscred, Gom the concussion of the 
luasy shot = ‘Llus 13 an argumcnt 1g unst wall s:dcd atmoum-slups, 1 ul 
uot against another mode of construction {1 diverting, instead of attempt- 
mg to resist, the shot In Zhe Zuncs of Scpteinber 14, 26 18 etated thit 
experiments had buon mide on uumcrous mon plates, but “the only 
acsults thit have been obtuncd lave becn the success of the Jontn+ 
angulated principle * 

It has recently been noticed how ttle 1s doing to the masonry-worhs 
at Chabourg ‘Thc forts on the Digue arc Kf uncom) letcd, and one ct 
them 18 2cnt fiom top to bottom §=‘The basins aie alo ne uly empty, for, 
with modern projcetiles, Chu boug unght at preacnt be bomb ndad from 
theses But how long will tas beso? In an Articl quo cd by Zhe Tums 
hom Cahgnant, n Vcbruary, 1809, zclatms to armow-clad slupa, we find 
how Charbomg may be protected“ Ihese floating atwus, mounted with 
pling of the Jirgest calbro, and manwuyzing it a jot on rordstead, will, 
when two o1 thice are togetha, hecp off the whole of an enemy » squ ulun, 
aud protect the ascnal and towns fiom the reiwh of any projectile ” 

Lct us hase our y wious exports thus ) rotectad by invulnerable vessels 
of & new and scicntific constructun, without mists, with ,uns under 
cove, and cy wie of stemung twelve o fomten kncts au hom, and 
what cncmy will due ipprorwh us? Lhese vessels ui,ht be statioucd 
so as to bu the ipprowh of any sup, and kup the cucmy at such 
a distmce thit not a single duckyard o. hubom could be bom- 
budud ‘They could stud acces the pith cf any venticsome com- 
miandcr, and could not be passed by other umour plated vessels, aa ill 
fod foitiiertions mght lc buch batts plucd at the Needles, the 
Nib, and sonth cf the Isk of Wight, would nct only affoid & better 
protection to Poitsmouth Dochyard than ace Lat fortifications, but also be 
able, by extending thu cordon, of neccesary, to give equally cflutive 
oteelion to the hund:cds of machaut-clups which would assuredly suck 
such protection at Spithead on the first outbreak of war—but seek foi at 11 
vain, unices we have armour-platcd ships to cope with those of krance 
The matter 18 very obvious Inyauon 1s not ow clucf danger. And if 
aton-plated vessela ean be madc, cither supeiiv: o1 equal to masonry, ow 
second hne of defence, ag well as our first, ought to bu Afloat—our duture 
Bulworks must be of Ikon. 
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DE JUVENTUTR, 


UB last Paper of this veracious and round- 
about series related to a period which can 
only Ie historical to a great number of 
readers of this Magazine. Four I saw at , 
the station to-day with orange-covered 
books in thcir hands, who can but have 
known George IV. by books, and statues, 
and pictures, Elderly gentlemen were in 
their prime, old men in their middle age, 
when he reigned over us. Ilis imago 
remains on coins; on a picture or two 
hanging here and there in a Club or old-fwshioned dining-room; on 
horseback, as at Trafalgar Square, for example, where I defy any 
monarch to look more uncomfortable. IIc turns up in sundry memoirs 
and histories which have been published of late days; in Mr. Massey's 
History; in the Buckingham and Grenville Correspondence; ond gentle- 
men who hnye accused o certain writer of disloyalty are referred to those 
volumes to nec whether the picture drawn of George is overcharged. 
Charon has paddled him off; he has minglkd with the crowded republic 
of the dead. His effigy smiles from @ canvas or two. Breechless he 
bestrides his steed in Trafalgar Square. 1 believe he still wears his robes 
at Madame Tussand’s (Madame herself having quittcd Baker Street and 
life, and found him she modelled t'other sido the Stygian stream). On 
the head of a five-shilling piece we still occasionally come upon him, with 
St. George, the dragon-slayer, on the other side of the coin. Ah met 
did this George slay many dragons? Was he a brave, heroic champion, 
and resener of virgins? Well! well! have you and I overcome all the 
dragons that avail vs? come alive and victorious out of all the caverns 
which we have entered in life, and enccoured, at risk of life and limb, all 
oor distressed persons in whose naked limbs the dragon Poverty is about 
to fasten his fangs, whom the dragon Crime is poisoning with his horrible 
breath, and about to crunch up and devour? O my royal liege! O my 
gracious prince and warrior] You a champion to fight that monster? 
Your feeble spear ever pierce that slimy paunch or plated back? See how 
the flames come gurgling out of his red-hot brazen throat! What a 
roar! Nearer and nearer he trails, with eyes flaming like the lamps of a 
railroad engine. Yow he squeals, rushing out through the darkness of 
his tunnel! Now he is near. Now he is here. And now—what?— 
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lance, shield, knight, ftathors, horse and all? © horror, horroit Next 
day, round the monstcr’s cave, there he a few bones more You, who 
wish to kcep yours im your skins, be thankful that you are not culled 
‘upon to go out and fight chagons Be grateful that they don’t sully out 
and swallow you Keep a wise distance fiom their caves, lest you psy 
too dearly for approachmg them Remembet that years pasxd, and whole 
districts were ravaged, bufore the wainur came who was able to cope with 
the dcvourmg monster When that kmght does make his appearance, 
with all my heart let us go out and welcome him with our beat songs, 
hugzahs, ond laurcl wieaths, and eagerly recognize his valour and victory 
But he comes only seldom Countlcas knights were slain before St George 
won the battle In the battle of hfe are we «ll gomg to try for the honours 
of championsnp? If we « m do our duty, if we cin keep our place pretty 
honourably throngh the combat, kt us sty Laws Deo! at the und of it, as 
the firing ceases, and the ntzht fuls over the field 

‘The old were middle aged, the cldealy were mh their prime, then, thnty 
yeats since, whon you roy ul Gorge wis still fighting the dragoh = As for 
you, my pictty lays, with you aiucy hat and golden trosses tambled in 
your net, and you, my spruce young gcntlem w in your mind wn 4 cap (the 
young folks at the country plice where I um stiying wc fo attircd), your 
parents were unknown to ¢ xh other, and wore short tocks and short 
jackets, at the dato of this five shulng piece Only to day I met a dog- 
cart crammed with children—children wath moustachios and mandarn 
caps—childken with sancy hits and hur ncts—chidicn m short frocks 
and hnicherbockas (surely the prettiest boys dress that has appeared 
these hundied yeus)—childen frem twenty years of age to sr, and 
futher, with mothe by brs ard, divin, m ficnt—and on fathar 4 coun- 
tenance 1 siw that very Inuzh which I remcmbei perfictly im the time 
when this clown-pirce was corad—in Jas tune, m Kmg George's time, 
when wo woic school boys seated on the same form —‘Lho mnie was just 
as broad, as bight, as jolly, as ticmember it m the prst—unlorgotten, 
though not rccn or thought of, for how many iccades of yiars, and quite 
and instantly familar, though so long out of sight 

Any contemporary of that com who takes it up and irads the inseap- 
tion rouhd the laurelicd head, “ Gcorgwue FV Brit nmmarum Rex Fid Du. 
1823,” af he will but lock steadily enough at the round, and utter the proper 
meantation, I daresay may conjure back his lift there Lock well, my 
eldeily fiend, and tell me what you sce? First, I sec a Sultan, with 
hair, beautiful hair, and a own of Jaurels 1ound his head, and Ins name 
1s Georgius Rex Fid Def, and ao on Now the Sultan has disappeared ; 
and what 18 that I see? A boy,—a boy na jacket He is ata desk; ho 
‘hos great books before hom, Eatin and Greck books and dictionaries Yea, 
but bebind the great books, which he pretcnds to 16ad, 18 a little one, with 
pictares, which he 1s really reading It is—yes, I can read now——ait 1s 
the Heart of Mid Lothhan, by the author of Waverley—or, no, xt 1s Life 
in Lomlon, or the Adventures of Corinthian Tom, Jerennah Hawthorn, 
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and their friend Bob Logic, by Pierce Egan; and it has pictures—ch! such 
fanny pictures! As he reads, there comes behind the boy, a man, a 
dervish, in a black gown, like n woman, and s binck square cap, and he 
haa a book in each hand, and he scizes the boy who is reading tho picture- 
‘book, and lays his head upon one of hix books, and amacks it with the 
other. The boy makes faces, and so that picture disappears. 

Now the boy has grown bigger. J¥¢ has got on a black gown and cap, 
romething like the derviah. He is ata table, with ever ao many bottles on 
it, and fruit, and tobacco ; aud other young dervishes cone in. Th 
seem aa if they were singing. To them entera an old moollah, he takea 
down their names, and orders them all to go io bed. What is this? a 
cartiage, with four beantiful horses all galloping—a man in red iy Llowing 
atrampet. Many young men are on the carringe—one of them is driving 
the horses, Surely they won't drive into that—abt they have all disap- 
peared! And now I see one of tho yonng men alone. Ie is walking in 
a wtreet—a duik street—presently a light comes toa window. There iw 
the shadow of a Indy who passes. Ie stands there till the Kght gocs out. 
Now he is in & room scribbling on a piece of paper, and kissing 2 miniature 
every now und then. They acem to be lines each pretty much of a length, 
Jean read heart, sent, dart; Mary, fairy; Cupid, stupid ; trne, you; and 
never mind what more. Bah! it is hosh. Now ree, he has got a gown on again, 
and a wig of white hair on his head, and he is sitting with other dervishes 
in a groat room full of them, and on a throne in the middle is an old 
Sultan in scarlet, sitting before a desk, and he wears a wig too—and the 
young man gets upand speaks tobim. And now what is here? Ie inina 
room with ever so many children, and the miniature hanging up. Can it 
be a likencen of that woman who is sitting before that copper urn, with 
a silver vase in her hand, from which she is peuring hot liquor into cups? 
‘Waa she cver a fairy? She is as fat as a hippopotamus uow, He in 
sitting on adivau by the fire. Ie haya paper on hisknees, Rend the 
name of the paper. It in the Superfine Review, It inclines to think that 
Mr. Dickens is not a true gentleman, that Mr. Thackeray is not o true 
gentlenun, and that when the one is pert and the other is arch, we, the 
gentlemen of the Superfine Revie, think, and think rightly, that we have 
somo enuse to be indignant. The great cause why modern Iuunour and 
modern sentimentalism repel us, is that they are unwarrantably familiar, 
Now, Mr. Sterne, tho Superfine Reviercer thinks, “ was a trac acntimentaliet, 
Dbecanse he was above all things n true gentleman.” The flattering infer- 
ence is obvious: lot us be thankful for having an clegant moralist watch~ 
ing over us, and learn, if not two old, to imitate his highbred politeness 
and catch his unobtrusive grace. If wo are unwarrantably familiar, we 
know who is not. If we repel by pertness, we know who never does. If 
our language offinds, we know whose is always modcst. © pity! The 
vision has disappeared off the silver, the images of youth and the past are 
vanishing away! We who have lived before railways were made, belong 
to anothor world, In how many hours could the Prince of Wales drive 
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from Brighton to London, with a light carriage built expressly, and relays 
of horses longing to gallop the next stage? Do you remembor Sir Some- 
body, the coachman of the Age, who took our half-crown so affably? It 
‘was only yesterday ; but what a gulph between now and then! Zhen was 
the old world. Stage-coaches, more or Jess ewift, riding-horses, pack- 
horsea, highwaymen, knights in armour, Norman invaders, Roman legions, 
Druids, Ancient Britons painted blue, and so forth—all these belong to 
the old period. I will concede a halt in the midst of it, and allow that 
gonpowder and printing tended to modernize the world. But your rail- 
road starts the new era, and we of a certain age belong to the new time 
and the old one. We ara of the time of chivalry aa well as the Black Prince 
or Sir Walter Manny. Wo are of the age of steam. We have stepped 
out of the old world on to Bronel’s vast deck, and across the watcra 
ingens patet tellus. ‘Towards what new continent arc we wending? to 
what new laws, new manners, new politics, vast new expanses of liberties 
unknown as yet, or only surmised? I used to know = man who had 
invented a flying-machine. “Sir,” he would say, “give me but five 
hundred pounds, and I will make it. It is no simple of construction that 
I tremble daily lest some other person should light upon and patent my 
disoovery.” Perhaps faith was wanting ; perhaps the five hundred pounds, 
Tio is dead, and somebody else must make the flying-machine. But that 
will only be a step forward on the journey already begun since we quitted 
the old world. Thero it lies on the other side of yonder embankments, 
Yor young folks have never scen it; and Waterloo is to yor no more 
thon Agincourt, and George IV. than Sardanapalus. We elderly people 
have lived in that prerailroad world, which has passed into limbo and 
vanished from under us. I tell you it was firm under our feet once, 
and not long ego. They have raised thone railrond embankments up, 
and shut off the old world that was behind them. Climb up that bank 
on which the irons aro laid, and look to the other side—it is gonc. 
Thore #s no other side. Try and catch yesterday. Where is it? Here 
in a Times newspaper, dated Monday 26th, and this ia Tueeday, a7th. 
Suppose you deny thero was such a day as yesterday? 

‘We who lived before railways, and survive out of the ancient world, 
aro like Father Noah and his family out of the Ark. The children will 
gather round and say to us patriarchs, “Tell us, grandpaps, about the 
old world.” And we shall mumble our old stories; and we shall grop off 
ong by one; and there will be fewer and fowor of us, and these very old 
and feeble. There will be but ten prerailronditcs left: then three—thon 
two-—then one—then 0! If the hippopotamus had the Icast sensibility 
(of which I cannot trace any signs either in his hide or his face), I think 
he would go down to tha bottom of his tank, and never come up again. 
Does he not see that he belongs to bygone ages, and that his great 
huiking barrel of a body is out of place in these times? What has 
he in common with the brisk young life surrounding him? In the 
‘watches of the night, when the keepers are asleep, when the birds are 
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on cne kg, when even the little armauhllo 13 quiet, and the monkeya hive 
ced then chutu,—he, I mean the luppepotamus, wd the elephant, md 
the Keng necled gai, yeah ips may ly thon herds towether and have a 
colle quy cut the gucet sdlcnt ante Tina werll which they zemambu, 
wha mighty m asters flenndacl thrush the ca, erccodiles bisked on 
the binds, md diagens dutel cut cf the eves and waters before mon 
wae mak to shy thom We whe lived} chic 1 alwiys—are antediluviqs 
we must pus rwiy We ue gewmy scucer cyery diy, and old——old— 
vay daichet cf the umes when Geor cwe till Aghtmg the Dragon 

Net long ma, company cf herec 12118 ] ud y-veit to ou watering- 
ple We went t¢ sce them, ml I betheusht me that young Wiltcr 
Juvems, who weiin the plicc might Lle alc te watness the perf runanec, 
Apiuntenume nct ways unuang to yasens whe live utancd a ectt un, 
we, Tut sF y at v pantemame as always nu ed ind amusing, and, to 
sec his plcwsuac, 15 ced fea aneat hyy cchendar ics 

We sunt to Wiulter s metha, requesting thit he might jom na, and the 
And Indy acqel that the bey had aherly Jecn at the meiming per- 
damance of the cqnestiins, but wis mest aga to go in the evening 
Iicwise And go he did, ind Iuyhed at ul Mi Maaymims remirhs, 
theugh he remem acd thom wath ranak wk wcuricy, ind insisted upan 
watmg tc the vay end cf the fun and was ¢enly induced to 1chre just 
cforo ats conclusien Ly reqrescntation thet the Iudics of the puty would 
be mmcommc ded af they wore to wut wd undergo the rush ind trample «f 
the cowd 20und about When this fict wis poantcd cul to hun, he 
yaclded at once, thengh with + he wy heut, Ins eyes Joohmg Iongingly 
towards the ang + we ictre ited out cf the bocth We wae sencely chu 
cf the phe, when we hound “Ged sue the King,’ plrycd by the cques- 
fuan bin], fhe agndl thit all was over Orr comp union entatuned us 
with sor ips cf the diiukgue on om Wty honmi—piucious crumbs of wit 
which he bad mou,bt wy fiom that first He Jughead eva than agun 
ay we wiked unda the stus IIe his them now, wd thc them out of 
the pechet of his memay, wd cunehcs + bit, wd rchshes 2 with 1 senti~ 
mental tenderness, tro, for he 1s, no doubt, buh it schocl by thi time, the 
holidays we ova, wd Dictaa Bucha ycung fizcnds hive 1c wyembled 

Que jokes, which evuscd 2 theusind simi mouths to grin! Ay the 
jaded Mcrryman uttercd them to the cld gcntlman with the whip, aome of 
the old folks in the wadicnee, Id ucswy, mdulged im rcficctions cf thar own 
There ww one johc—I utterly frrget it—but at begim with Merryman 
exying what he had for dmner He had mutton for dinner, at one o’cloch, 
oftea which “he had to rome to buuness And thcn came the point Walter 
Juvems, Esq, Rev Doctor Buch’, Mukct Rodboough, 2f you read 
thas, will you please send me a hne, and Ict ma hnow whit was the johe 
M: Merryman made about hoving lus dinner? You remember well 
enough But do I want to know? Suppose « boy takes a favourite, long- 
chermhed lump of cake out of his pocket, and offera you a bite? Mercs! 
The fact 18, I don’t care much about knowing that joke of Mr Mesyess's 

VoL. 1—no 10, 
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But whist he was talking abont his dnnei, ad his mutton, and lus 
Tiudkid and lus buanesy, I {lt + great mterest shout Mr M im private 
hf —1l cut brs wife, lodgings, « nanga, and gincral hustory, and I daresay 
wi f{2nung * picture of tho in my mmd —wife cnokmg the mutton, 
clildren wuting for it, Mcrryman m his plum clothes, md so foth, 
dung which contemplation the jokc ws uttered and Fughed at, and 
MoM, acsuming his pac fe sicnal dats, was tumbling over howd and 
heels = Do not suppox I am going, sxent est moe, to indulge in monilties 
about buffoons, paint, motley, ind mountcban) mg = Nay, Prime Manisters 
rehens thei oles, Oppoutien te wer, prcp uc ind posh them, J iba- 
nicl preichers must wi ing them in their mind bcluze they utter them 
All I mow 15, thit I weuld bhe to know amy one of these perfoamers 
thoionghly, and out of his uniform = that preicher, md why m his fr wele 
this and th it pomt suck him = whercu hes las prewar cf pathos, humour, 
loquence,—that Minister of State md what meves him, and how lis 
private heut is working —I woullenly my thet it 2 certtin tune of Nk 
catun things cere to intercat Tut woul so 2 things when we cet to 
ear, whit wil be the use of bft, sight he wing? Poems arc written, and 
we cere to rdmue = Lady Joncs amvites ns, and we yawn, she corses to 
mvyite us, and we arc resigned = Lhe Jast trne TE saw 2 bailkt at the 
opar—ch! at as many yous wo—I KM ahep a the etally, woeging 
my herd in insvine drewms, wd T heye fic: bmg amusemcot to the 
compiny, while the fict cf fixe hunched nymyhs woe cutting fheflacs 
cn the stige at a fw pices? distince AL! T romomber + dificicnt 
state of thingst Crotite poster: Jc xe those nymphs—gricions powirn, 
how beautiful thy wae! Thit Iuung, punted, rhrivlled, thm- 
mmed, thik ankkd old thing cuthn® dicay cipas, coning thump- 
ing down on her board out of time—that an cperidmeacr? Pooh! My 
doar Walter, the great differcace betwoen » y time ind yours, who will 
enta if some two or threc yc ns hence, 14 thit, now, the d meng womcn 
and singing women 2c Indicronsly old, out of tune, md out of tune, the 
punt 19 0 visible, and the dinge nd wnnklcs of their wretched old cotton 
stockings, that I um suprised hcw mybody can lhe to lookatthem And 
as for laughing ut me for falling akcp, I cant underst wd 1 min of scose 
domg otherwise In my tame, @ J Tonne heure In the 1ugn of Gemge 
IV, I give you my honom, all the danceza vt the opera were 9s beantifal 
aa Yours Lven m Willi IV ¢ time, when I thik of Duvermty prane- 
zng 19 as the Bay adéx -—T say 2t was 9 vivon of loveliness euch os mortal 
eyes can’t ae now-a days How will I remember the tune to which she 
‘used to appear! Kaled used to say to the Sultan, “ My Jord, # troop of 
thoso dancmg and mng ging gurls called Bayadéres approahes,” and, to 
the clash of cymbals, end the thumping of my heart, m uhe used to dance! 
There has never been anything ke it—never There never will be—I 
Inugh to scorn old people who tell me about your Noblet, your Montessn, 
you Vestris, your Parisot—pshow, the ecmle twaddleis! And the impu- 
dence of the young men, with thar mumo and their dancers of to-day! 
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I telt you the women aro dreary old creatures I tell you one air mn an 
opera 24 just hke another, and they send ak rational crcatuies to alecp 
Ah, Ron de Begnis, thou lovely onc! Ab, Cuador:, thou smiling angel! 
Ab, Mibbran! Niy, [ will come tc modcrn timcs, and acknowledge that 
Lablache was a vay good singer thuty yc us ago (though Porto was the 
boy for mc), and then we hid Ambrogitu, md Cuno, and Donvelh, a 
Lising young singer 

But what 15 most certun and Jamcnt ible 1s the decay of stige beauty 
smee the days of Gemge IV Thok ct Sntagt LT remember ha im 
Otello and the Donna del Lago m 23° Taicmanbu bong behind the 
sccncs at the opera (where numbers of us jourrg {lows cf fishion used 
to go), and scung Sontag Jet hea him full de in over her shoulders previous 
to her muda by Donzelli Yeung fcllons havc never acen bewty like 
that, howd such avowe, xen such lun, such eyes Dent tllme! A 
man who his been vbcut tewn since the reign cf George IV, ought he 
not to hnow betta thin ycu, yormg lids who hue seen nothing? Lhe 
detenorwuen c Women 3s Lunental le and the ecucct cf the young flows 
more Inncutible still, that they went «¢ this fit, but porsnt in thinking 
then tame w go 18 cs 

Bless met when Twas ydid the stize was covercd with angels, who 
sing, ieted, and danced = When Ticmeml ar the Adel tu, in the actresses 
thre when I think of Mis Chesta, inl Mus Icve, ind Mus derle at 
Sulla 4 Wells, and her foty ,lonous puyilb—cf the Operr and Noblet, 
and the exquisite young Lighom, nd Pwline Lucny, wd 1 host more! 
One much wdmucd emg cf thos days FE confiss I never eved for, and 
thet wig the chief male dinca—.i voy mpcrt int pusonige then, with v 
‘bmce neck, bne anny + tunic, md 2 hit and 4 ithers, who used to divide 
the spp! mse with the Judes, and who his now sunk down 4 tr ip dooz for 
ova And this frank idaisicn ou ht to show that I am not you mac 
twiddlmg Zaudat + tempor act —ycm old kgcy who cm «e no good 
crecpt mm Jas cwn time ° 

Ahoy say that clact 13 betta now 2 days ad cookery much im- 
proved since the diysofs smenuch—c1 Grogs TV Pastry Cookery 18 
cutunly net so god Ihave cftun caten hilt 1 acwn'a worth (including, 
T trast, gmgza_ beer) it our scheol prstry cock 5, md tht 198 proof that the 
pastry unmet hire been very geod fer could I do aa much now? I passed 
hy the pastrycook 4 shop 1itcly, having ocewicn to visit my old achool It 
looked a vay dingy old Bika s, misfortuncs may hie come over hym— 
those penny tarts cutunly did zot loch so nice as I remember them but 
he may have grown caicless 1 he his grown old (1 should judge him to 
be now about 96 yous cf tL), md ns hand miy have lost ata cunning 

Not that we were not gre it cprcures. I iemember how we constantly 
grumbld st the quantity of the food m our masta: s house—-which on 
my conscience I beheve was exellent wd plcntiful—and how we tried 
once 01 twice io ett him out of honse and home At the paxtrycoch's 
we may have over-caten ourselves (I have admitted half aoe worth 
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for my own pat, but I don’t like to mention the real figuro for fear of 
perverting the present generation of boys by my monstrous confossion)— 
‘wo may have caten too much, Isay, We did; but what then? The 
school apothecary was sent for: a couple of small globules at night, a 
tufling prepmation of scuna in the morning, and wo had not to go to 
school, so that the draught was an actual pleasure. 

For our amucementr, beadles the gamcs in vogue, which were pretty 
much in old times as they ac now (eacept aicket, par evemple—and 
I wish the mesnt youth joy of their bowhng, and suppose Armstrong 
and Whitworth will bowl at them with lyht filld-pieces next), there 
were novd4—ah ft J trouble you to find such novels in the present day ! 
O Scottish Cluch, didu't we wecp over youl O Mystcries of Udolfo, 
didn’t { and Bruges mnmor draw pictincs out of you, ab L have said? = This 
was the suit of thing: this way the fashion in our day :— 


A 
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Efforts, feeble indced, but still giving pleasure to ua and our friends. “1 
say, old boy, draw us Vivaldi tortured in the Inquisition,” or, “ Draw w 
Don Quixote and the windmills, you know,” amateurs would aay, to boy: 
who had a love of drawing. Peregrine Piclle we liked, our fathers admiring 
it, and telling us (the sly old boys) it was capital fan; but I think ] 
was rather bewildered Ly it, though Roderick Random was and remains 
delightful. I don't remember having Sterne in the achool library, no 
doubt because the works of that divine were not considered decent 
for young people. Ah! not against thy genius, O father of Uncle 
Toby and Trim, would I sny 8 word in disrespect. But I am thankful to 
live in times when men no longer have the temptation to write so as to call 
blushes on women's checks, and would shame to whisper wicked allusiona 
to honest boys, Then, above all, we hnd Warren Scorr, the kindly, the 
generous, the pure—the companion of what countless delightful hours; the 
purveyor of how much happiness; the friend whom we recall os the 
constant benefactor of our youth! Mow well I remember the type and 
the brownish paper of the old duodecimo Zules of My Landlord! I have 
never dared to read the Pirate, and the Bride of Lammernwor, or Kenil- 
worth, from that day to this, because the finale ia unhappy, and people die, 
ond are murdered at the end. But /vanhoe, and Quentin Durward! Oh! 
for a half-holiday, and a quict corner, and ona of those books again | 
‘Those books, and perhaps those eyes with which we read them; and, it 
may be, the brains behind the eyes! It may be the tart was good; but 
how diesh the appetite was! If the gods would give me the desire of my 
henrt, I should be able to write a story which boys would relish for the 
next few dozen of centuries. The hoy-ciitic loves tho story: grown up, 
he loves the author who wrote the story. Hence the kindly tic is cata- 
blished between writer and reader, and laata pretty nearly for life. I meet 
people now who don’t care for Walter Scott, or the Arabian Nights; I am 
sorry for them, unless they in their time have found their romancer—their 
charming Scheherazade. By the way, Walter, when you are writing, tell mo 
who is the favourite novelist in the fourth form now? Have you got 
anything 80 good and kindly as dear Miss Edgoworth’s Frank? It used to 
belong to # fellow’s sisters gencially; but though he protended to despise 
it, ond said, “Oh, stuff for girls!” he read it; and I think there were one 
or two passages which would try my eyes now, were I to meet with the 
little book. 

As for Thomas and Jeremiah (it is only my witty way of calling Tom 
and Jerry), I went to the British Museum the other day on purpose to 
get it; but somehow, if you will press the question #0 closely, on reperusal, 
Tom and Jerry is not so brilliant as I had supposed it to be. The pictures 
are just os fine as ever; and I shook hands with broad-backed Jerry 
Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom with delight, after many years’ absence. 
But the atylo of the writing, I own, was not pleasing to mo; I even thought 
it a little vulgars—well! well! other writers have been considered valgar— 
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and as a description of the sports and amusements of London in the ancient 
tumes, move curious than amusing 

But the pictuies!—oh! the pictmes are noble shill! Tuarst, there 33 
Jeiry arriving from the country, mm a grecn coat nnd leatha guters, and 
bung measured for a fishonsbk suit at Connthian Honse, by Connthian 
Tom's tailor Then awry for the ereer of plevmre and fishton The 
park! delicious exeitcment—the theatre! the siloon'! tho gicen-room!'! 
19ptarons bhs:—the opera ztsclf! and then perhips to lemple Bu, to 
Knock down a Chaley thae! 'Thero ue Jury md Tom, with ther aghts 
ind Little cocked hits, coming fiom the opera—very much as gentlumen 
in waiting on royalty ae hibited non =‘Thare they are at Almack’s itself, 
amidst a crowd of ligh bred pe1sonia, with the Duke of Clarence him- 
self looking at them dancing Now, strange change, they we m Tom 
Cabb's pailour, where they don’t seem to be + whit Jess at homo than in 
fishion’s gildid Ins, and now they are at Newgate, secmg the ons 
Anocked off the malcfictors’ logs previcus to exceution What hardened 
ferocity im the counten ince of the desper ido in yellow brcechea! What 
eompunetion in the fice of the gentleman im black (who, I suppose, his 
been forgmg), and who clasps his hands, and listens to the chyplan! 
Now we haste awiy to menicr scenes to Tatterwills (th! gracious 
powers! what a fimny fellow that «tor was who performed Dichy Groen 
in that socne at the ply), and now we are at a private purty, at which 
Comnthim Tom 1s wiltzig (and veiy grcefully, too, 19 you must 
confess) with Corinthiin Kate, whilst Bob Logie, the Oaonii, 15 playmy 
on the piano! 

After,” the text says, “the Orom i hid played s-vcral pieces of lively 
mune, he requested as a favour that K ite and his fricnd Tom would pei- 
forma waltz Kate withont amy hesit tion immedirtely stood up = ‘Lom 
offi red his hand to his fascrnvting partner, and the dance took place The 
plate conveys a correct rcpicsentation of the ‘gry sccne’ at that meowws 
moment The anwety of the Oxontan to witness the attitudes of thc 
clegant pur, had nearly put a stop to thurmovements On turning round 
fom tho pisnofinte and presenting his comical mvg, Kate could scarcely 
suppress a lengh ” 

And no wonder , yust look at 1t now (as I have copied st to the best of 
my humble ability), and compare Maste: Logic’s countenance and attitude 
with the splendid elegance of Tom! Now every London man 1 weny 
and dias’ ‘There 18 an cnyoyment of lift m these young bucks of 1823, 
which contrasts shangely with our feclings of 1860 Here, for mastance, 
ig a specimen of their talk and walk =“ ‘If,’ seys Logio—'1f enjoyment 19 your 
motte, you may make the most of an evenmg at Vauthall, more than at 
any other place im the metropolis Jt 1s all free and easy Stay as long 
ns you hike, and depart when you think proper ’— Your description 1 60 
flattering,’ replied Jzenr, ‘that I do not care how soon the time arrives 
for wa to start.’ Loaio proposed s ‘ bit of a strolt' in order to get md of 
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an hour or two, which was ummechatcly accepted hy Tom and Jetry 
A fan ov two in Bond Shret, a wed throu,h Piccadilly, a look 1 at 
‘Lait nsarx's, a tamb/e through Pull Mull, wd 4 stret on the Cormthuan 
path, fully oconpred the tune cf cm heiocs until tho hour for dimner 
arrived, when 1 fcw glasas cf Dow's rich wines soon put them on the gus 
tue Vauxnur nas then the objcct m view, and the Tito started, bent 
upon enjoying the pk ismes which this plies s0 amply affords” 


| = 
l| 
| 





Tlow nelly these anverted comm vy those atalics, those exprtale, bung 
out the waitin wit and reLeve the eye! They are as good as jokes, 
though you mayn t quite perceive the pent ~Mark the vaueties of lounge 
an which the young men mdulge—now 1 sfro/l, then + Took sn, then 
a remble, and prosently @ stint When George, Paince of Wales, was 20, 
I have read im an old Magazine, “the Prince's Jonnge” was a peculiar 
manner of walkmg which the young buchs imitated At Windsor 
George II] had a eats path—a aly culy wik which the good old kmg 
took in the gray morning before Ins houschold was astir What was the 
(ormthian path here recorded? Does any antiquary know? And what 
were the rich wines which our fnends tock, and which enabled them to 
enjoy Vauxhall? *Vanvhall 1s gone, but the wines which could ocoamon 
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mech a delightful perversion of the intellect as to enable i¢ to enjoy ample 
plensures thore, what were they ? 

Bo the game of life proceeds, until Jerry Hawthorn, the rusiic, is 
fairly knocked up by all this excitement und ia forced to go home, and 
the last picture representa him getting into the coach at the White Horse 
Cellar, he being one of six inside; whilst his friends shake him by the 
hand; whilat the sailor mounts on the roof; whilst the Jews hang round 
‘with oranges, knives, and scaling-wax; whilst the guard is closing the 
door, Where are they now, those sealing-wax vendors? where are tho 
guards? where aro tho jolly teams? where are the coaches? and where 
the youth that climbed mmside and out of them; that heard the merry horn 
which sounds no more; that saw the sunritc over Stonehenge; that rubbed 
away the bitter tears ot night after parting, as the coach sped on tho 
journey to school and London; that looked out with beating heart as 
the milestonos flew by, for the welcome corner where began home and 
holidays? 

It is night now: and here is home. Gathered under the quict roof, 
elders and children lie alike at rest. In the midst of a great peace and 
abn, the stars look out from the heavens. The rilenco is peopled with 
the past; sorrowful romozses for sms and of 
passionate joys and griefa rise cut of their graves, both now alike calm 
and sad. Eyes, as I shut mine, look at me, that have long ceased to shine, 
‘Lhe town and the fair Inndycape sleep under the starlight, wreathed in 
the eutumn mists. Twinkhng among the houses a light keeps watch 
here and there, in what may be a sick chamber or two. The clock tolls 
swectly in tho mlent ai. ire 1s night and rest. An awful sense of 
thanks makes the heart swell, and the heud bow, as I pasa to my room 
through the sleeping house, nud fiel ox though a hushed blessing were 


‘wpon it. 
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‘Witt, are you sitting and watching there yet? And I know, hy a certain 
skill 

That grows out of utter wakefulness, the night must be far spent, Will: 

For, lying awake so many a night, I havo learn'd at jast to cutch 

From the mowing cock, and the clanging clock, and the sound of the 
‘beating watch, 

A misty pense of the measureless march of Time, as he passes here, 

Leaving my hfe bebind him; and I know that the dawn is near, [night, 

But you have been watching three nights, Will, and you Iock’d so wan to- 

T thought, as I saw you sitting there, in the sud monotonons light 

Of the moody night-lamp near you, that 1 could not choose but close 

My Jids os fast, and lie as still, as tho’ I lay in a doze: 

For, 1 thought, ‘He will deem Iam dreaming, and then he niny steal away, 

And sleep a little: and this will be well." And truly, I dream'd, as I lay 

Wide awake, but all as quiet, as tho', the lust office done, [anon. 

They had streak’d me out for the grave, Will, to which they will bear mo 

Drenm'd; for old things and places came dancing about my brain, 

Like ghosts that dance in an empty house: and ny thoughts went slipping 


in 
By irson back Wij forgotten to a stiller circle of time, 
‘Where violela, fuded for ever, seem’d blowing as once in their prime: 
And I fancied that you and J, Will, were boys again oa of old, 
At dawn on the hili-top together, at eve in the field by the fold; 
‘Till the thought of this was growing too wildly swect to be borne, 
And I op'd my oyes, and turn’d me round, and there, in the light forlorn, 
I find you sitting beside me, But the dawn is at hand, I know. 
Sleep « little. I shall not die to-night. You may leave me. Go, 
Eb! is it time for the drink? must you mix it? it does me no good. 
But thanks, old friend, trne friend! I would live for your sake, if I could, 
Ay, there arc some good things in life, that fall not away with the rest. 
And, of all best things upon earth, I hold that a faithful friend is the best. 
For woman, Will, is a thorny flower : it breaks, and we bleed and smart: 
The blossom falls at the fairest, and the thorn runs into the heart. 

VoL, u.—xo. 11, 25 
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And woman's love is a bitter fruit ; and, however he bite it, or sip, 

There's many a man has lived to curse the taste of that fruit on his lip. 

But never was any man yet, as I ween, be he whosoever he may, 

‘That has known what a true friend ir, Will, and wish’d that knowledge away. 

You were proud of my promise, faithful despite of my fall, 

Sad when the world peem'd over sweet, sweet when the world turn'd gall: 

‘When I cloak'd myself in the pride of praisc from what God grieved to nec, 

You saw thro’ the glittering lic of it all, and silently mourn’d for me: 

‘When the world took back what the world had given, and scorn with 
praise chang’d place, 

I, from my sackcloth and ashes, look’d up, and sw hope glow on your face : 

Therefore, fair weather be youra, Will, whether it shinca or pours, 

And, if 1 can slip from out of my grave, my spirit will visit yours. 


© woman cyes that have smiled and rmiled, O woman lips that have kist 

The life-blood out of my heart, why thas for ever do you persist, 

Preseing ont of the dark all round, to bewilder my dying hours 

‘With your ghostly sorceries brew'd from the breath of your poison flowers ? 

Still, tho’ the idol be broken, I sce at their ancient revela, 

‘The riven altar around, come dancing the selfsame devils. 

Sante currite, lente currite, noctis equi! 

Linger a little, O ‘Fime, and let mo be saved ere I die. 

How many a night ‘neath her window have I wnlk’d in the wind and rain, 

Only to lock at her shadow ficet over the lighted pane, 

Alas! "twas the shadow that rested, "twas herself that flected, you acc, 

And now I am dying, I know it :—dying, and where is ahe{ 

Dancing divinely, perchance, or, over her roft harp strings, 

Using the past to givo pnthos to the little new song that sho sings, 

Bitter? I dare not be Litter in the few last hours left to live. 

Needing 0 much forgiveness, God grant me at lenst to forgive. 

‘Thora can be no apace for the ghost of her face down in tho narrow room, 

And the mole is blind, and the worm is mute, and there must be rest in 
the tomb. 

And just one failure more or Iess to a life that reoma to bo 

(Whilst J lie looking upon it, as « bird on the broken treo 

She hovers about, cro making wing for n land of lovelier growth, 

Brighter blossom, and purer air, sumewhore far off in the south,) 

Failure, crowning failure, fhilore from end to end, 

Just one more or less, what matter, to the many no grief can mend? 

Not to know vice is virtue, not fate, however men rave: 

And, next to this I hold that man to be but a coward and slave 

‘Who bears the plague-spot shout him, and, knowing it, shrinkn ot foars 

'To brand it out, tho’ the burning knife should hiss in his heart's hot 


tears, 
But I have caught the contagion of a world that I nover loved, 
Pleased myself with approval of those that I never approved, 
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Palter'd with pleasures that pleased not, and fame where ho fame conld be, 

And how shall I Jook, do you thmk Will, when the angels are looking 
on me? 

Yet ob! the confident spirit once mine, to dare and to do! 

Take the world mnto my hand, and phape it, and make it ancw* 

Gather all men in my purpose, men an their daikness and death, 

‘Men m ther meanness aut msery, made of the dust of the emth, 

Mould them afresh, and mike out of them Man, with Ins epirit atiblime, 

Man, the great heir of Eternity, dragging the conquests of ‘Lime! 

‘Therefore I mingled among them, deeming the poct shonld hold 

All natwies saved 1n his own, a4 the world in the ark was of old, 

All natures saved mm his own to be types of a nobler race, 

‘When the old world passcth away and the new world taketh his place 

Tnple fool in my folly! purblind and impotent worm, 

Thinking to move the wold, who could not myself stand firm t 

Cheat of » worn-out trick, as one thit on ship-hoard roves 

Whacver the wind may blow, stl deeming the contincnt moves ! 

Blowing the fiothy bubble of Irtc'a birttle purpose away ; 

Child, ever chising the morrow, who now emnnot rinsom a day’ 

Stall I call’d Lume to had onw ud, forgetting she follows behind 

‘Lhose who know whither they w wh thro’ the pr use o1 dispruse of mankind. 

All my hiv (looking bich on it) shows Ithe the broken stu 

‘That winds round 1 ruin’d towcr, and nove wall lead anywhere 

Fuend, lay yout hand in my own, and swen to me, when you bave seen 

My body borne out from the door, ere the grass on my grave «bul be 


Breen, 
You will burn every book I have written And 40 pensh, one and all, 
Each trice of the strnggle that ful’d with the hic that I cannot recall 
Dust and ashes, enth's dioss, which the nnttork muy give to the mole! 
Somcthing, tho’ stam'd and defaced, survives, as I trust, with tho soul. 


Somcthmg? Ay, something comes back to mo. . Think! that T 
might have been =.) whit? 

Almost, I fancy ot tumes, what I meant to havc been, and an: not. 

‘Whee was the fonit? Was it strength fill short? And yet (% can 
epeak of it now) 

How my spint sang lhe the resonant nerve of a warrior's bitile bow 

‘When the shaft his leapt fiom the string, what time, her first bught 
banner unfurl'd, 

Song am'd her sirowy purpote in me sharp at the heart of the world 

‘Was it the hand that falter’d, unekill'd? o: was at the eye that deccrved ? 

Wowever I reason it out, there remains a fallure tzme has not retrieved. 

I ad £ would live im all hves thet beat, and love in all loves that be: 

T would crown me lord of all pasmons; and the peasions were lords of me. 

I would compsss every circle, I would enter at every door, 

In tho starry spiral of science, and the Iabyrinth of lore, 
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Only to follow the flying foot of love to his last retreat. 

Fool! that with man’s all-imperfect would cireumscrihe God’s all- 
complete ! 

Arrogant error! whereby I starved like the fool in the fable of old, 

‘Whom the gods destroyed by the gift he craved, turning all things to gold. 

Be wise: know what to lenve unknown. The flowers bloom on the brink, 

But black death lurks at the bottum. elp men to enjoy, not to think, 

© poet to whom I givo place! cull the latest effuct, leave the cause. 

Few that dive for the pearl of the deep but are crush’d in the kraken’s 
jaws. 

While the harp of Arion is heard at eve over the glimmering occan: 

He floats in the foam, on the dolphin’s back, gliding with gentle motion, 

Over the rolling water, under the light of the beaming star, 

And the nymphs, half asleep on the surface, sil moving his musical car. 

A little knowledge will turn youth grey. And I stood, chill in the mun, 

Naming yon cach of the roses; blest by the beauty of none. 

My song hed on after-ravour of the salt of many tears, 

Or it burn’d with @ bitter forctaste of the eud as it now appears: 

And the world that had paused to listen awhile, because the firat notes 
‘wore gay, [to aay ? 

Paas’d on its way with a sncer and a smile: “IIns he nothing fresher 

'Thia poct’s mind was a weedy flower that presently comes to nought |” 

Yor the world was not so sad but what my song was sadder, it thought. 

Comfort me not. For if aught be worre than failure from over-strens 

Of a life's prime purpose, it is to sit down content with a little success, 

Talk not of genius baffled. Genius is master of man. 

Genius does what it must, and talent dues what it can. 

Blot out my name, that the spirits of Shakspeure and Milton and Burns 

Look not down on the praises of fools with a yity my soul yet spurns. 

And yet, had I only the trick of an aptitude shrewd of its kind, 

I should have lived longer, I think, more merry of heart and of mind. 

Surely I knew (who better?) the innermost accret of each 

Bird, and Least, and flower. Failed I to give to them speech ? 

All the pale spirits of storm, that sail down streams of the wind, 

Cleaving the thundcr-cloud, with wild hair blowing behind; 

All the eoft serapha that float in the light of the crimson eve, 

‘When Ierper begins to glitter, and the heavy woodland to heave: 

All the white nymphs of the water that dwell mid the lilies alone: 

And the buskin’d maids for the love of whom the hoary oak trees groan; 

They came to my call in the forest; they crept to my feet from the 
river: [breathless endeavour 

They softly look’d out of the sky when I sung, and their wings beat with 

The blocks of the broken thunder piling their stormy lattices, 

Over the moaning mountain walls, and over the sobbing scas. 

So many more repreachful faces around my bed! 

Voices moaning about me: “Ah! couldst thou not heed what we said?” 
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Peace to the past! it skills not now: these thoughts that vex it in vain 

Ave but the dust of a broken purpose blowing about the brain 

Which presently will be tenantless, when the wanton worms carouse, 

And the mole builds over my bones his little windowless house. 

It is growing darker and stranger, Will, and colder—dark and cold, 

Dark and cold! Is the Iamp gone ont? Give me thy hand to hold. 

No: ’tis life's brief candle burning down. Tears? tears, Will! Why, 

This which we call dying is only ceasing to dic. 

It ix but the giving over n game all loxe, Fear life, not death. 

The hard thing was to live, Will, To whatever bourne this breath 

Is going, the way is easy now. With flowers and music, life, 

Like a pagan sacrifice, leads us along to this dark High Priest with the 
kuife. [friend 

T have been too peevish at mere mischance. For whether we build it, 

Of brick or jasper, life's large base dwiudles into this point at the end, 

A kind of nothing! Who knows whether ‘tis fittest to weep or laugh 

At those thin curtains the spider spins o'er each dusty epitaph ? 

T talk wildly. But this 1 know, that not even tle best and first, 

‘When all is done, can claim by dcaert what even to the last and worst 

OF us weak workmen, God from the depth of his infinite mercy giveth. 

These hanes shall rest in peace, for I know that my Redeemer liveth, 

Doubtful images come and go; and 1 seem to be parsing them by. 

Bubbles these be of the mind, which show that the stream is lmrrying uigh 

To the home of waters. Alrendy I feel, in a nort of still sweet awe, 

‘The great main current of all that I am beginning to draw and diaw 

Into perfect peace. I aitain at ast! Life's a long, long reaching out 

Of the soul to something beyond her. Now comes the end of all doubt. 

‘Tho vanishing point in the picture! I have utter’d weak words to-night, 

And foolish, A thonsand failures, what are these in the sight =~ 

Of the One All-Perfect who, whether man fails in his work, or succeeds, 

Builds surcly, solemnly up from our broken days and deeds 

The infinite purpose of time. We are but day labourers all, 

Early or Jate, or first or last at the gate in the vineyard wall. 

Lord! if, in love, the’ fainting oft, I have tended thy gracious Vine, 

Oh! quench the thirst on these dying lips, Thou who pourest the wine. 

Hush! Iam in the way to study a lung, long silence now. 

I know at last what I cannot tell: I see what I may not show. 

Pray awhile for my soul. Then slcep. There is nothing in this to fenr. 

I shall eleep into death. Night sleeps. The hoarse wolf howls not near, 

No dull owl beats the casement, and no rough-bearded star 

BStaros on my mild departure from yon dark window bar. 

Nature takes no notice of those that are coming or going. 

To-morrow make ready my grave, Will. To-morrow new flowers will be 
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CHAPTLE AXXI 
SaLuon Fisnine rn Nonway. 


Lonp Duweaiio's cngagunent with Gnalda Grantly ww the talk of the 
town for the next tn days It formed, at Jeast, one of two sulyucta which 
monopolized attention, the other being that dzcedful 1amour, frat put an 
motion by lom Towis at Mass Dunst ible s paty, as toa threatencd dis~ 
woluthon of Parhament 

“Pabhips, after all, it wall be the best thing for us," sud Mi Green 
Walker, who felt hnmulf to bx tolerably safe at Crewe Jun tion 

“Tacgudit wa most wicked utcmpt,” said Inold South, who was 
not cquily some jn luscwn borough, nd to whom the cxpense of an 
cletion wi4 distgrecubk, = “Tt 24 denc m onder that they may get time 
to tide ovcr the autumn = Lhcy went gum ten votes by a dissolution, 
ind less than forty would haidly give them amyonty But thuy have 
no s.nse of public duty—non whiteve: Indced, 1 don’t know who hay” 

“No, by Jove, thitsjusé if Thil’s what my aunt Lidy Hirth p 
pays, there as no acu cf duty Jef am the werld = By the by, what an 
‘uncommon fool Dumnbillo 15 making hunwlt!” And then the evnves sation 
weut off to that other toy 1¢ 

Lord Lufton’s joke ygainst lumeclf about thy willow br inches was all 
very wqll, and nobody dreamed that his beat wis sore in that matics 
The world wis liugling at Lord Dumbhillo for whit 1t chose to call a 
foolish mitch, aud Lord Lufton s fircnds talked to lum about 2¢ as though 
they had never suspected that he could have made an a6 of bimuelf mm 
the pune duceticn, but, nevcathcless, he was not altogcthu contented 
He by no means wished to marry Griselda, he had declared to hunwlt » 
dozen tames since he had first suspected his mothe: s manauvics, that no 
constdc1ation on eith should mducc him to do sa, he had pronounced he to 
‘be cold, upd, and unattractive im spite of her beauty, and yet he felt 
almost angry that Lod Dumbello should have been successful And dus, 
too, was the more mexcusably, sccing that he had never forgotten Lucy 
Robarta, had never ceased 1o love her, and that, in holding those vanous 
converaations within his own bosom, he was ag loud m Lucy's favour as 
ho was an disprawe of Griselda 

“Yow heo, then,” I heat some well-balancod c2itic say, “18 not 
worth very much” 

In the firet place Lord Lufton 1s not my hao, and m the next place, 
& man may be very smperfict and yet worth a great dcal A man may be 
a8 noperfect as Lord Lufton, and yet worthy of a good mother and # good 
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wife. If not, how many of us are unworthy of the mothers and wivi4 
we have! Itis my behef that fiw young men sottle themselves down to 
the wok of tho world, to the begutting of childien, and carving and 
paying and struggling and fretting for the same, without having first 
‘deen im love with four or five possible mothers for them, and probably 
with two or thee at the sume time And yct theya mon ae, as aruk, 
worthy of the exccllent wives that ulumately Jall to ther lot In this wy 
Loid Lufton had, to a certain extent, been m love with Gusclda ‘Thera 
bud ben onc moment in us hifein which he would have offered her lus 
hand, hid not Ler diverction been go crcelicnt, and though that moment 
never xetumned, ptall he suffircd fiom some fuchng akin to dimppomt- 
ment, When he Ie mned that Goi cld: bad becn wen and wis to be worn 
He was, then, a deg wm the manga, you will sy Wall, and aio we 
not Wl degs mm the mwga, mca cr les utively? Is net that mngu- 
doggwhnes onc of the most common phins of the humin he ut? 

But not the lossy was Eend Luften tiuly m Tove wath Lucey Robarty 
Had he {macd thit my Dumbcllo way cursing on a se bufore that 
fortriea, Jus vexition would Lue moimicsicd itsdf im a vay diffirent 
manna =e could joke about Guide Grintly with afauh fue and o 
happy tone of veer, but had he he wd of my tucings of 1 sum n import 
with refurence to Lucy, he would hve been past all yching, and I much 
doubt whether 16 would not cven have alficted his aj putite 

“ Mother,” he sud to Lady Laitcn a day ci two ter the declaration 
of Gasclda s eng uncut, “1 um gomy te Norw ry to ish” 

“to Norway,—to fish} * 

“You We've gotruthar a uice paty Cloniaif 1s going, and Cul- 


pepper 

“ Whit, that herzid mint” 

“He's w cxcetiont hand at fishing and Haddington Preblea, and— 
and—there'll be six of us altogether , and we start this day wok” 

Thats inthcr suddca, Ludovic 

“ Yes, ite suddun , but we'ro «ick of London I should not care to 
go so soon myslf but Clonturt and Culpepper avy that the season 2s carly 
this ycat I must go down to Irmily bifore 1 atart— about my horace , 
and theicfore I cunc to tll you that I shall be there to moiow” 

“At Fhamlcy to-moow! If you could put 3t off for three days I 
should be going mysclt ” 

But Loud Lufton could not put it off for three days Jt may be that 
on this occasion ho did not wish for his mother’s presence at Fiamley 
while he was there, that he oovcerved thit he should be more et hin 
ewe in giving ordczs about hus atable sf he were alons while so employed 
At any 1ate he dechncd her company, and on the followmg morning did 
go down to Framky by limalf 

“ Mark,” sud Mrs Robarts, hurrying mto hir husband’s book-room 
about the middle of the day, “Lord Lufton is at home Have you 
eard 1t?” 
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“ What; hore at Bramley?” 

“ Tie as over at Fromlcy Court; #0 the servants say. Carson saw him 
in the paddock with some of the hoises Won't you go and see lum?” 

“Of course I will,” said Mark, shuttmg up his papers “Lady 
Jaufton can’t be here, and zf he 1s alone he will probably come and dine " 

“E don’t know about that,” said Mis Mobarts, thinking of poor Lucy. 

“ He 18 not m the Icast parneular What does for ua will do for him 
T shall ask him, at any rite” And without further parley the clergyman 
took up hus hat and went off in search of his frend 

Lucy Robrrts had been present when the gudcner bronght i tidings 
of Lord Luston’s amal at Diamicy, and wis awaie that Danny had gono 
to tell hor husband 

“He won't come hee, will he?” she sud, as soon as Mis Robarts 
icturned 

“TY can't my,” sud Linny “I hope not He onght not to do 
fo, and 1 don’t thuk he will But Muh siy+ that he wall ask Jum to 
duoncr ” 

“Then, Fanny, I must be taken ill ‘Ther 38 nothing Us« for it" 

“J don’t think he will come I don’t think he cin be so ciucl = In 
dced, I ficl sue that he wont, Lut I thought zt 21ght to tull you”” 

Lucy also conccived that it was unprobable that Lord Luflon should 
come to the parson ige undc the present cocumstances, and she declarcd 
to heraelf thit at would not bo posable thit she should apptar at table uf 
he did do 0, bat, ucvcithcless, the idea of lis bumg at Framlcy waa, per~ 
Innps, not altogether punful to her She did not iccogmze auy pleasuie 
8 coming (o her from lis anval, but wall tharc was somcthmg in lis 
prance which was, unccnaicusly to herself, ecothmg to ha fielnga 
But that tusible question 1¢maincd ,—how was she to act if it should 
turn out that he was commng to dmnc ? 

“Tf he does con e, Funny," she sud, solemnly, aftcr a pause, “I must: 
Aeep to my own room, and kave Muth to thik what he pleass It will 
‘be bettea for me to make a fool of mya lf there, than i lis presence im tho 
diawing-room ” 

Mark Robmts took lus hat and stick and went over at once to the 
home paddock, m which he knew that Lord Lufton was engagcd with the 
horse and groom II also was in no supiemely happy fiame of mind, 
for bis conespondcnce with Mr Tozer was on the mercase He had 20- 
ceived notice from that mdefatigable gentleman that certam “overdue 
bills” were now lying at the bank m Barchcste1, and were very demrous 
of his, Mr Robarts’s, notice A concatcnation of certain pecuharly un- 
fortunate oncumetancs made xt audispcnsably ncccasary that Ma Tozer 
should be repaid, without further: low of tame, the vatious sums of money 
which he bad advanced on the crukit of Mr. Robarta's name, &o &e. &o. 
No absolute threat was put foth, and, smgular to say, no actual amount 
wou named, Mr. Robarts, howcver, could not but observe, with a most 
panfully accurate attention, that mention was made, not of au overdue bill, 
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hut of overdue bills Whataif Bh Tozer wire to demand fiom him the 
instant repayment of nme hundred pounds? Hitherto he hw merely 
written to Mr Sowerby, and he might hive hod an answer fiom that 
gentleman this morning, but no such msucr had as yc reached him 
Consequently ho was not, at the proxnt mcment, in & vely happy frame 
of mind 

He «on fcund himself with Lord uftcn and the horses Four or 
five of them were bemg walked slowly about the prddock, m the cne of 
as many men or lc ys, and the shect4 were bung taken off thein—off one 
aflaa anotha, po thit thar masta might lock ot tham with the moe 
acouracy and siusfachon But though Lod Luftcn wis thus doing lus 
duty, and going throngh Ins wh, he was not domg at with lus whole 
heart,—a8 the hc ud grcom perecrved very wl He was fiotful about the 
nags, and acemcd inxious to get them out of his aght, as soon as he had 
made 1 decent pictext of looking at them 

“ How ato you, Lufton? ' sud Robarts, comung forwaid =“ ‘They told 
me that you wer down, and 40 I came across it once” 

“Yeu, Lonly got here this morning, wd should have becn over with 
you dnectly I am going to Norway for si. weeks or so, and 1f %<¢ma 
that the fish ne so carly this yew, thit we must stat at once I have 
a matic: on which I wint to ayx ak to ycu befe I lave, and, mdecd, 
it wis thit which bionght me down more than anytiing eles " 

‘Ihcre wis something hurd md not atcgctha ewsy about his 
manner us he spche, whieh shuch Robuty, and made hun thunk thit 
this pronused matic: to be spohcn ci would not be agree ible m discus- 
sion IIo did not know whcthe Lord Lufton nught not again be mncd 
‘up with ‘Lover and the bills 

“You will dme with us to day,” he suid, “:f, as I suppose, you are 
all alone" 

“Yea, I am all alone” 

“ Then you Il come ?” 

“Well, I don’t quite know No, I don’t think I ean go over to 
dione: Don’t look so dixgusted 1’ explun 11 all to you just now” 

What could there be im the wird, and how was 1t powuble that Tozer's 
bill ghould make 1 inexpedient for Lord Lufton to dine at the paisonage? 
Robmts, however, snd nothmng further about it at the moment, bat 
turned off to loch at the horses 

“ They are an uncommonly nice act of animls,” said he 

! Well, yes, Edon'tknow Whcna man has four o1 five horses to look 
at, eomehow o1 other he never has one fitto go That chesnut mare 1s a 
picture, now that nobody wants her; but she wasm’t able to carry me well 
to hounds a mngle day last winter Take them m, Pounce; that'll do” 

‘Won't your lordship run your eye over the old black ’oss?"” said 
Pounce, the head groom, im a melancholy tone; “he’s as fine, air—ns 
fine as a stag” 

To tl'you the tiuth, I think they’1¢ too fine; but that'll do; take 
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them in. And now, Mark, if you're at leisure, we'll take a turn round 
the place.” 

Mark, of course, was at leisure, and so they started on their walk. 

* You're too difficult to please about your stable,” Robarta began, 

“Never mind the stable now,” said Lord Lufton. “The truth is, 
I am not thinking about it. Mark,” he then soid, very abruptly, “I 
want you to be frank with me. Has your sister ever spoken to you 
about me?" 

“My sister; Lucy ?” 

“Yes; your sister Lucy.” 

“No, never; at least nothing eapecial; nothing that I can remember 
at thia moment.” 

“Nor your wife ?” 

“Spoken about you!—Fanny? Of course she hax, in an ordinary 
way. Jt would be impossible that she should not. But what do you 
mean ?” 

* Wave cither of them told you that I mado an offer to your ister?” 

“ That you made an offer to Lucy 7” 

“Yes, that I made an offer to Lucy.” 

“No; nobody has told me ao. I have never dreamed of such a thing ; 
nor, as far as I believe, have they. If anybody has apread such report, 
or said that either of them have hinted at such a thing, it is a base lic, 
Good heavens Lufton, for what do you take them?” 

“But I did,” said his lordship. 

“Did what?” said the parson. 

“T did make your sister au offer.” 

You made Lucy an offer of marriage!” 

“Yes, I did;—in us plain language 48 a gentleman could uve to a 
lady.” 

«« And what answer did she make?” 

“She refused me. And now, Mark, I have come down here with the 
‘express purpose of’ masking that offer sguin. Nothing could be more 
decided than your sister's answer. It struck me as being almost unovur- 
tuonsly decided. But still it is possible that circumstances may have 
weighed with her, which ought not to weigh with her. If her love be 
not given to any one elze, I may still have a chance of it. It’s the ald 
atory of faint heart, you know: at any rate, I mean to try my luck 
again ; and thinking over it with deliberate purpose, I have oome to tho 
conslusion that I cught to tell you before I ace her.” 

Lord Lafton in love with Lucy! As these words repeated them- 
eelyea over and over again within Mark Robarts’s mind, his mind added 
to them notes of surprise without end. How had it possibly come about, 
and why? In his estimation his sister Lucy was a very simple girl— 
not plain indeed, but by no means beautiful ; certainly not stupid, but 
by no means brilliant. And then, he would have said, that of all men 
whom he knew, Lord Lufton would have been the last to fall in love with 
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such o gui as bis swt: And now, what was he to say or do? What 
views was he bound to hold? in what direction should he act? There 
waa Lady Lutton on the one side, to whom he owed everything. How 
would life be possibk to him im that parsonage—within a fiw yards of 
ker elbow—at he consented to receive Lord Lufton as the achnowledgud 
suitor of Ins ester? It would be a gieat match fo: Lucy, doubtlew, 
but—— Indecd, he could not bing lam<clf to beheve that Lucy could 
an truth become the absolute 1ugomg qucn of Fiamky Comt 

“Do you think thit Fanny hnows anything of all this?” he suid, after 
a moment or two 

“T cannot powubly tll MU she docs, at uw not with my hnowludge. 
I should have thoupht that you could list answer thit” 

“T cannot answer it at all,” cud Muk “I, at hast, have had no 
remotest 2du1 of such a tlun, ” 

“Your ideas of it now nud act be at all remote,” said Lod Liutton, 
with a funt smile, “and you muy know it asa fact I did make her an 
offex of manaigc, FE wasictuxd, Lam gom, to repeat it, and I am now 
tahing you into my confidcuce, m ordu thit, as hor brother, aud as my 
fend, you may give mc such assistance as youcmm” = 'Lhcy then walked 
on im silence ior some yards, alter which Lord Lufton added =“ And now 
Tl dino wath you to-dty of you wish ut” 

Mr Robarts did not know what to siy, he could not buthimk himwlf 
what answer duty requned of um = Ile had no r1,ht to mteriure bi tween 
Tus eka and such + nuniiige, of she herscli should wash at, but stall there 
waa somthing tembl. in the thought of at! He had a vague wonuption 
that 1 must come to evil, that the proycct was a danguous onc, and that 
it could not finally xcsult happily ior wy cf them What would Luly 
Lufton say? That undoubtedly way the chicf source of lus dismay, 

“Have you spohen to your mothe: about dis?" he said 

“My motha? no, why speak to hu till 1 huow ny fate? A man 
docs not ike to speak much of such matters uf tha be a probabily of hi 
Deng rejected = tell you becauso I do not like to muke my way wo 
you house under a file prcteuce ” 

«But what would Lidy Lufton «ay 7” 

“J thmk it probable that she would be displcascd on the firat hearmg 
at; that an four and twenty hours she would be reconcilcd 3 and that aftur 
a week ox so Lucy would be her dearest favourite and the prime minster 
of all he. machinations, You dunt know my mother as well as I do. 
She would give her head off her shouldus to do me a pleasure” 

“© And dur that resson,” sud Mak Kobaits, “you ought, if poamble, to 
do ber pleasure ” 

“T cannot absolutely marry a wife of hor choomng, if you mcan that,” 
aid Lord Lufton, 

‘They went on walking sbout the garden for an hour, but they hardly 
got any fartha than the pomt to which we have now brought them, 
Mark Robarta could not make up his mund on the apur of the moment; 
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nor, as he said more than once to Lord Lufton, could he be at all sure 
that Lucy would in any way bo guided by him. It was, theroforo, at last 
settled between them that Lord Lufton alould come to the parsonage im- 
mediately after breakfast on the following morning. It was agreed alno 
that the dinner had better not come off, and Robarts promised tHat he 
would, if possible, have determined by the morning as to what advice ho 
would give his sister. 

He went direct home to the parsonage from Framley Court, feeling 
that he was allogether in the dark till he should have consulted his wife. 
Yow woulll he feel if Lucy were to become Lady Lufton? and how would 
he Jock Lady Lufton in the face in telling her that euch waa to be his 
rister's destiny? On roturning home he immediately found his wife, mud 
had not been closcted with her five minutes before he knew, at any rale, 
all that ahe knew. 

“ And you menn to say that she does love him?” said Mark. 

“ Indeed she does; and is it not natural that sho should? When I 
saw them eo much together I fuared that she would. But I never thought. 
that he would care for her.” 

Even Fanny did not as yet give Lucy crodit for half hor attractivencas, 
After an hour's talking the interview between the huaband and wife ended » 
in a message to Lucy, begging her to join them both in the hook-room. / 

“ Aunt Lucy,” sid a chubby little darling, who was taken up into Jeu 
aunt's arma a8 he epoke, “papa and mama ‘ant ‘oo in te tuddy, and I 
musn't go wis 'oo.” 

Lucy, as he kissed the boy and pressed his face agaivat her own, fult 
that her blood was running quick to her heart. 

“ Mus'nt ’oo go wis me, my own one?" she said, aa she put her plny- 
fellow down; but she played with the child only because she did not wixh 
to betray even to him that she wus hardly mistress of horself. She knew 
that Lord Lufton was at Framley; sho knew that her brother had been" 
to him; she knew that a proposal had been made that he should come 
thero that day to dinncr. Must it not therefore be the case that this 
call to meeting in the etudy hed arinen out of Lord Lufton's arrival at 
Framley? and yet, how could it have done so? Hud Fanny betrayed 
her in order to prevent the dinner invitation? It could not be possible 
that Lord Lufton himeelf should havo spoken on the subject! And then 
she again stooped to kiss the obild, rubbed her hands across her fore- 
head to smooth her hair, and erase, if that might be possible, the look 
of care which she wore, and then descended slowly to her brother's 
sitting-room. 

Hex hand paused for a second on the door ere sho opened it, but 
she bad resolved that, come what might, she would be brave. She 
pushed it open and walked in with a bold front, with eyes wide opon, 
and a slow atep. 

“Frank says that you want me,” she said. 

‘Mr. Robarts and Fanny werp both atending up by the fireplace, and 
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each waited ascoond for the other to speak when Lucy enterod the room; 
and then Fanny began,— 

“Lord Lufton is here, Lucy.” 

“Here! Where? At the parsonage?” 

“*No, not at the parsonage; but over at Framley Court,” said Mark. 

“And he promises to call here after breakfast to-morrow,” said 
Fanny. And then agnin there wasa pause. Mrs. Robarts hardly dared 
to look Lucy in the face. She had not betrayed her trust, seeing that the 
seeret had been told to Mark, not by her, but by Lord Lufton; but she 
could not but fecl that Inucy would think that sho had betrayed it. 

“Very well,” said Lucy, try ing to smile; “T have no objection in life.” 

“But, Lucy, dear,"—aond now Mrs. Robarts put her arm round her 
sister-in-law's waint,—he ia coming here especially to sce you.” 

“Oh; that makes o difference. I am afinid that I shall beb— 
engaged.” 

“Ho has told everything to Mark,” said Mrs, Robarta. 

Lucy now felt thut her bravery was almost deserting her. She hardly 
knew which way to look or how to stand. Hud Fanny told everything 
also? There was so much that Fanny knew that Lord Lufton could not 
have known. But, in truth, Fanny had told all—the whole atory of Lucy's 
eve, and had described the reasons which had induced her to reject her 
puftor; and had done so in words which, had Lord Lufton heard them, 
would have made him twice as passionate in his love. 

And then it certainly did ovcur to Lucy to think why Lord Lufton 
should have come to Framlcy and told all thia history to her brother, 
She sttempted for a moment to make herself belicve that she was angry 
with him for doing so. But she wax not angry. She had not time to 
aigue much aboutit, but there came upon her a gratified sonsation of 
hwving been remenibered, and thought of, and—loved. Must it not be 

+ po? Could it be possible that he himsclf would have told this tale to her 
brother, if he did not still love her? Fifty times she had said to herself 
that hu offer had been on affair of the moment, and fifty times sho had 
becn unhappy in so saying. But this new coming of his could not be an 
affair of the moment. She had been the dupe, she had thought, of an 
nhsurd passion on her own part; but now—how was itnow? She did 
not bring hergelf to think that she ehould ever be Lady Lufton. She had 
still, in some perversely obstinate manncr, made up her mind against that 
result. But yet, nevertheless, it did in somo unaccountable manner satisfy 
her to feel that Lord Lufton had himself come down to Framley and him- 
self tuld this story. 

“He haa told everything to Mark,” said Mra, Robarts; and then again 
Where was & pause for a moment, during which these thoughts passed 
through Lucy’s mind, 

“Yea,” said Mark, “he has told me all, and he is coming here to- 
morrow morning that he may receive an answer from yourself.” 

« What answer?" said Lucy, trembling. 
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“ Nay, dearest; who can sey that but yourself?” and her sister-in-law, 
an she spoke, pressed close against her. “ You must say that yourself.” 

‘Mrs. Hobarts in her long conversation with her husband had pleaded 
atrongly on Lucy's bebalf, taking, as it were, a part against Lady Lufton. 
She had said that if Lord Lufton persevered in his suit, they at the par- 
sonage could not be justified in robbing Lucy of all that sho had won 
for heraclf, in order to do Lady Laufton’s pleasure. 

“ But she will think,” said Mark, “that we have plotted and intrigued 
for this. She will call us ungrateful, and will make Lucy's life wretched.” 
To which the wife had answered, that all that must be left in God's 
hands, ‘They had not plotted or intrigued. Lucy, though loving the man 
in her heart of hearts, had already once refused him, becuuse she would not 
‘Le thought to have snatched at so great a prize. But if Lord Lufton loved 
her so warmly that he bad come down there in this manner, on purpose, 
as ho himself had put it, that he might learn his fate, then—so argued 
Mra, Robarta—they two, let their loyalty to Lady Lufton be evar so strong, 
could not justify it to their conscicners to stand between Lucy and her 
lover, Mark had ptill somewhat demurred to this, suggesting how ternblo 
would be their plight if they should now encourage Lord Lufton, and if 
he, after such encouragement, when they should have quarrolled with 
Lady Lufton, should allow himself to be lod away from hia engagement by 
hia mother. To which Fanny had announced that justice was justice, and 
that right was right. Everything must be told to Lucy, and she munt 
judge for herself. 

“But Ido not know what Lord Luilon wants,” said Lucy, with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and now trembling more than ever, “Ho 
did come to me, and I did give him an answer.” 

“And is that anewer to be final?” said Mark,—somewhnt cruelly, 
for Lucy had not yet been told that her lover had made any repetition of 
hia proposal, Fanny, however, determined that no injastico should be 
done, and therefore she at Jast continued the story. 

“We know that you did give him an answer, dearest; but gentlemen 
sometimes will not put up with onc answer on such a subject. Lord 
Lufton has declared to Mark that he means to ask again. Ile has come 
down here on purpose to do 60. 

“And Lady Lufton—” said Lucy, speaking hardly above a whisper, 
and still hiding ber face as she leaned against her sister’s shoulder. 

“Lord Lufton has not spoken to his mother about it,” suid Mark; 
and it immediately became clear to Lucy, from the tone of her brother's 
voice, that he, at least, would not be pleased, should she accept her lover's 
Yow. 
“You must decide out of your own heart, dear,” said Fanny, gene- 
rously. ‘Mark and I know how well you have behaved, for I have told 
him everything.” Lucy shuddered and leaned oloser against her sister as 
this was ssid to her. “I had no alternative, dearest, but to tellhim. It 
was best 20; was it not? Bus nothing has been told to Lord Lufton, 
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Mark would not let him come here to-day, because it would have flurricd 
you, and he wished to give you time to think. But you can sce him to- 
morrow morning,—can you not? and then answer him.” 

Lucy now stood perfictly silent, feeling that she dearly loved her 
sister-in-law for her sisterly kindness—for that aistorly wish to promote 
a sister's love; but still there was in her mind a strong resolyo not to 
allow Lord Lufton to come there under the idea that he would be received 
as a favoured lover. er love was powerful, but 10 aluo was hor pride; 
aud she could not bring herself to bear the scorn which would lay in Lady 
Lufton’s eyes,“ Lis mother will despise me, and then he will despive mo 
too,” she said to herself; and with a strong gulp of disappointed love and 
aanbition she determined to peraist. 

“Shall we leave you now, dear; and speak of it ogain to-morrow 
morning, before ho comes ?” said Fanny. 

“That will be the best,” said Mark. “Turn it in your mind every 
way to-night. ‘Think of it when you have said your praycre—and, Lucy, 
come here to me;”—then, taking hor in his arms, he Liased her with a 
tenderness that was not customary with him towards her. “It is fair,” 
said he, “that I should tell you this: that 1 have perfect confidence in 
your judgment and fecling; and that I will stand by you as your brother 
in whatever decision you may come te. Fanny and 1 both think that you 
have behaved excellently, and are Loth of us surc that you will do what is 
best. Whatever you do I will stick to you;—and so will Fanny.” 

“Dearest, dearcat Mark |” 

“ And now wo will say nothing more about it till to-morrow morning,” 
eaid Fanny. 

But Lucy ful that thie saying nothing more about it till to-morrow 
morning would be tantamouut to un acceptance on her part of Lord 
Lufton’s offer. Mrs, Robarts knew, and Mr. Roburts also now knew, the 
secret of her heart ; and if, such being the case, she allowed Lord Lufton 
to come there with the acknowledged purpose of pleading his own suit, 
it would be impossible for her not to yicld. If she wero resolved that 
she would not yield, now was the time for her to stand her ground and 
make her fight. 

“Do not go, Fanny; at least not quite yet,” ahe said. 

“ Well, dear?” 

“J want you to stay while I tell Mark, Ife must not let Lord Lufton 
come here to-morrow.” 

“Not let him!” eaid Mra, Robarts, 

Mr. Robarta said nothing, but he felt that his sister was rising in his 
esteem from minute to minute. 

“No; Mark mus bid him not come. He will not wish to pain mo 
when it can do no good. Look here, Mark; ” and she walked over to her 
brother, and put both her hands upon his arm. “Ido love Lord Lufton. 
Thad no such meaning or thought when I first knew him. But I do 
love him~-I love him dearly ;—almost as well as Faany loves you, I sup- 
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poss You may tell lum eo af you think proper—nay, you must tell hin 
ao, or he will not undustand me But tell him this, as commg from me: 
thet I wsll never murry him, unless lus mother asks me" 

She will not do that, I far,” said Maik, sorrowfully 

«No, I suppose not,” smd Lucy, now iegaming all her courige 
“If I thought 1t probable that elu should wish me to be hur diughter-in- 
Iv, it would not be necesany that T should make such i strpulation = It 
1s beewse she will not wish it, becwuse she would requd me as wafit 
to—to—to mat with her son Shc would hile me, and «orn me, and 
then he would bc sm to semn me, wd perhaps would oerse to love me 
could nct bear hex eye upon me, if she thought that I hid anyured her 
ton Muk, you will goto him now, will you not? and exp)un this to 
bum ,—a3 much of it a3 3s necessary =] Jum, thitif his mother ashs 
mo I will-consent But that w 1 knew that she never will, he as to look 
upon ul that he has «ad as fiagottcn «With me it shill be the same as 
though it wore forgoticn ” 

Such was her verdict, nd so cenfident wore they both of her firmness— 
of her obstinwy Muh would hive called 3t on any othcr occauon,—th it 
they, neithes of them, sought to make her alter it 

“ You will go to him now,—this aftaznoon, will you not?” she and, 
and Mirk promwrd that he would Tle could not but feel thit he hunslf 
wis greatly rcheved = Tady Lufton mht probwbly hiar that ha son hid 
been fool enough to fllin Jove with the | sons sister, but under ousting 
Croumst inces she could net conuder has aggrieved either by the pn- 
non or by his aster, «= Lucy was behing well, and Muk wis pond of 
her Lucy wis bebaving with free <puit, and Lanny ws guieving 
for her 

“Yd rather be hy my «If tall diner ime,” sud Lucy, 18 Mas Robiris 
prepucd to go with her out of the room “Dew EL imny, dont look 
unhoppy, thac's nothmg to mike us unhappy I told you I should want 
govte milk, and thot will be all ’ 

Rob uta, after sitting for an hom wath his wift, did retin agen to 
Tramky Comt, and, iter 4 conudaable seuch, found Lord Lufton 
retwiung home to a late dinner 

“Unloss my mother asks he,” amd he, when the story hid ben told 
jum “That 1s nonsxnse — Surcly you told he thst such is not tho way 
of the world” 

Robarta endcavourcd to explam to hum that Lucy could not endure to 
think that her husb wd 6 mothcr should look on her with disfavour 

“Does she tlunk that my mother disuhcs her—her speamlly?” asked 
Lord Lufton 

No; Robarts could not suppose that that was the case; but Lady 
Lufton might probably thm that a mairiage with « clergyman’s muster 
would be & mesalbance 

“ That ws out of the question,” said Lord Lufton; “ss she has espenally 
wanted me to marry a clergyman’s daughter for some tune past But, 
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‘Mark, at 28 abened talling about my mother, A man in these days 1 not 
to mary 23 bis mother bids him” 

Mark could only assure him, in answer to oli this, thet Lucy was very 
firma in what she was doing, that she had quite made up her mond, and 
that whe altogetha absolved Lord Lufton from any necesmty to speak to 
hus mother, 1f he did not thmk well of doing so © But all this was to very 
little purpose 

“ She does love me then? ' said Lod Lufton 

“Well,” sud Murk, “I will not say whether sho docs or does not =I 
ean only 1cpert her own mussige = She cannot accept you, unlas she doca 
+0 at your mother’s request" And having said that again, he took his 
lc we, and went back to the parsonage 

Poor Lucy, hing finshed her intavicw with 40 much dignity, having 
fully sitisficd her brother, and dechned any immediate consolition from. 
hit aister-m-law, betook hasclf to her cwn bed rcom Shc had to think 
over what she had sud and done, md it was neccssary that she should ho 
alcne to do so It might be that, when she cume to rcconstder the matiu, 
she would not be quite so wu sativficd as wis hea biothcr = Her grandeur 
cf demeanou and slow propriety of carnage listed her tll she was well 
into her own room) =Theac we annnils who, when they arc sihng mm any 
wry, contrive to lide themsclves, whiraed, 19 at wore, thit the weakness 
cf ther suffiaing should be witnessed = Inde d, I am not sme whether all 
dumb animals do not do 0 more or less, and m tlus respect Lucy was 
Lhe a dumb anmud = Iyven m he confdenecs with Tanny she mide 
joke of her own nusfortunes, and s)he of ha heart admcents with lf 
udiunle But now, hwving walked up the stancase with no hurried step, 
and hiving dchiber sly loched the doo, she tuned hersclf round to suffi. 
m aucun md sohtudc—as do the beasts and Lirds 

She mit Lerself down cos low char, which stood at the foot of her 
bed, and, throwing buch her herd, held her hmdherducf actows her cyus 
and forchead, holdimg it tight m both her hands, ind then she began to 
thmh She bx gan to thmk and also to cry, for the tears came running 
down from buncath the handkcichicf, and low sobs were to be hemd,— 
only that the annual had (hen atsclf off, to auffur mm solitude 

Tlad she not thrown fiom her all her chances of happmess? Was xt 
posnble that he should come to he: }ct again,—a third tme? No; it 
was not possible The vmy modo and pide of this, her second reyection 
of lim, made it mposmble In commg to her dotermmation, and making 
he avowal, sho had becn actuated by the knowledge that Lady Lufton 
would 1egard such marriage with abhorrence Lady Lufton would not, 
and could not ash her to condesecnd to be her son’s buide Her chance of 
happiness, of glory, of ambztion, of love, was all gone She had sacrificed 
everything, not to virtue, but to pride And she bad sacrificed not only 
herself, but him When first he came there, when she had meditated 
ever his first vimt, she had hardly grven him credit for deep love; but 
now,—there could be no doubt that he loved ha now. After hia season in 
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London, his days and nights passed with all that was beautiful, he had re- 
tarned there, to that little country parsonage, that he might again throw 
himasclf at Ler feet. And she—she had refused to sce Lim, though sha 
loved him with ali her heart; she had refused to sea him, because the 
was so vile 8 coward that she could net bear the sour looks of an old 
‘woman ! 

“ T will come down directly,” she said, when Fanny at last knocked 
at the door, bogging to be admitted. “I won’t open it, love, but I will be 
with you in ten minutes; I will, indeed.” And 20 she was; not, perhaps, 
without traces of tears, discernible by the experienced eye of Mrs. Robarts, 
‘but yet with a amooth brow, and voice under her own command, 

“T wonder whether ale really loves him,” Mark said to hin wife that 
night, 

re Love him!” his wife had answered; “indeed she docs; and, Mark, 
do not be led away by the stern quict of hor demeanour. To my think- 
dng she is a girl who might aluost die for love.” 

On the next day Lord Lnfion left Framley ; and started, acoording to 
his arrangements, for the Norway salmon fishing. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
‘Tru Goat ann ComPaksus. 


Hagoup Sars had been made wihappy by that rumour of a diusolution; 
but the misfurtune to him would be as nothing compared to the severity 
with which it would fall on Mr. Sowerby. Harold Smith might or might 
not loso his borough, but Mr. Sowerby would undoubtedly loso his 
county; and, in losing that, ho would lose everything. He felt very 
certain now that tho duke would not support him again, let who would 
‘be master of Chaldicotca; and as he reflected on thuse things he found it 
vory hard to keep up his spirits. 

Tom Towers, it seems, had known all about it, as he always docs, 
‘The little remark which had dropped from him at Miss Dunstable’s, made, 
no doubt, after mature deliberation, and with profound political motives, 
was the fororunner, only by twelve hour, of a very general report that 
the giants ware going to the country. It was maniftst that the giants had 
not a majority in Parliament, generous as had been the promises of support 
disintereatedly made to them by the gods. This indeed waa manifest, and 
therefore they were going to the country, although they had been delibo- 
rately warned by # very prominent icion of Olympus that ifthey did do so 
that disinterested support must be withdrawn. ‘This threat did not seam 
to weigh much, and by two o'clock on the day fullowing Misa Dunstable’s 
party, the flat was presumed to have gone forth. The rumour had begun 
with Tom Towers, but by that time it had reached Buggins at the Petty 
Bag Office. 
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“Tg won't make no difference to hua, mr, will st, Mr. Robarte?” nad 
Buggins, as he leaned respectfully against the wall near the door, m the 
100m of the private sccictary at that establishment 

A good deal of conversation, mscellancous, special, and poltacal, wont 
on betwern young Robarts and Buggins m the course of the day, as was 
natural, suing that they were thrown in these evil tamcs very much upon 
each othe: ‘Ihe Lord Petty Bag of the posunt mimatry was not such a 
one es Harold South =e was a giant mdulcrent to lus prvate notes, and 
careless as to the duties evon of patronage, he rately visittd the office, 
and as thae were no other cluks m the est ibhshment—owing to a root 
and bi wceh rouorm cariicd out an the short rugn of [mold Suuith,—to 
whom could young Robarte tuk, 2f not to Buggins? 

“No, Leuppose not, sud Robuts, w he complete on hus blotting 
yrpa an claborrte puture of 4 Tuk seated on lis divan 

© Cau, you ace sn, were in the Uy per Ouse, now ,—as I alwiys 
thinks we hen, ht to bk = 1 don t thmk at aan t constitutional for the Pctty 
Bag to be in the Commons, Mr Robats lany ways, it never went’ 

“ Theyre changing ul those soit of things now a days, Bugains,” sad 
Relarts, giving the fini tcuch to the Lurks smoke 

“Well, [0 tillycu whitatis, Mr Robuts IthmkIllgo Tan's 
stind all these chingcs Im tumed <f axty now, and dont want any 
“euifflicates TL think IN take my pension and wb = The hofhce un t the 
Rvm¢ place at all sce it come down among the Commens' And thu 
Buggms actucd si,Inng, to won« le hunulf with a pot of porter behind o 
Junge open office ledger, st up on end on a anull table im the little lobt y 
outeide the private secictarys room Buggins sighed agun as he saw 
thai the date made vinble m the open book was ahnost as old as his own 
sppointient , for such 2 ncok a thin lasted long m the Putty Bag Offa 
A ject of hugh degree had been Lord Pctty Bag in thove days, cne whom 
amosengu 4 heart could acspect with infimte venuation, as he made his 
unucustomed visits to the ofice with much solimmty—pelops fom 
tims during the se won he Lord Pctty Bag then was highly regarded 
by hus staff, and lus commg unong them wis tilked abont for some hours 
previously and for some duys afterwards , but Harold Smuth bid bustld 
in and out Like the man iging clk.zk 2n a Manchester house =“ The service 
1s guing to the dogs,” said Buggtns to lumuclf, as ho put down the pata 
pot and looked up over the book at a gintluman who presented himself at 
tho door 

“Mr Robarts in his room?” said Buggins, repeating the gentleman's 
wods ‘Yos, Mr Sowerby, youll find him there; firat door to the 
14} And then, remembering that the vimtor was @ county member, 9 
position which Bugmns regarded as next to that of a peer, he got up, and, 
opening the private secretary's door, ushered an the vimtor. 

Young Robarts and Mr Sowerby had, of course, become acquainted 
mm the days of Harold Snuth’s reign. Dunng that short tme the member 
for East Barsct had on most days dropped im at the Petty Bag Office for a 
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minute 0 two, finding ont what the energetic cabinet ministm was doing, 
chattmg on senu-official subjects, and teaching the private scurctary to 
laugh at his master There was nothing, therefore, in Ins present vistt 
which necd appew to be sgular, or which requued any immeduto 
apecal explanation He sat bimeelf down mm lus ordinary way, and 
big to speak of the bect of the day 

“ We're all to go,” said Sowerby 

“'Bo T hear,” said the private «cretary “It will give me no trouble, 
for, as the respectable Buggins 81), were m the Upper House now ” 

“What a dubghtful time those lucky dogs of loids do havo!” sud 
Sowerby “No constituents, no turning out, no fightmg, no nectraity for 
polities oprmons,—and, 24 a rule, no such opmions at all!” 

“TL suppone you're teleraldy safe in Cast Basctelurc?” sud Rebuts 
“The duke bas it pretty much lus own wy thie” 

“Ycs, the duke docs have it pretty much us own way Tby-the by, 
white 15 your brother?” 

At home,” said Robuts, “at least I presume so” 

“At Tiamky or at Barchester? I belicve he was im aceidcnce at 
Buchester not long sinec ” 

“Ve's at Tiamkcy now, I know I got a Ietter only ycstaday fiom 
Tus wifc, with a comnussion He was there, and Lord Lutton hed just kt” 

“Yes, Lufton wis down He stutcd for Norwy ths mormng 
I want to see your brethc: You havo not hard fiom him youracll, 
have you?” 

“No, not litely Mukasa bid concspondent He would not do it 
all for o private secict ry" 

“At any iit, not to Hucld Smith But you aro sure I should not 
catch lum at Buchesta ?” 

“Send down by telcgraph, and he would meet yon” 

“T don’t want todotint A khgryh messige makes mech a fuss in 
the country, fiightening prople’» wives, and seltmg ull the hones about 
the place galloping ” 

« What w it about?” 

“Nothing of any grest consequence I didn’t know whether he might 
have told you  1’ll wiite down by to-might’s post, and then he can met 
me at Barchester to-morrow Or do youwnte There's nothing I hate 
so much as Ietter-writmg ,—just tell hum thot I called, and that I shall be 
much obliged if he can mect me at the Dixgon of Wantly—any at two 
to-morow I will go doun hy the express” 

Muk Robarts, in talking ove: this coming mancy trouble with 
Soweiby, had once mentioned that if it weie neceasary to take up tho 
bill for a short tame he might be able to bo.row the money from ius 
brother So much of the father’s legacy still remained m tho hands of 
the private peurctary as would enable lim to produce the umount of the 
latter bill, and there could be no doubt that he would knd 3¢ if asked 
Mr Sowerby’s vimt to the Petty,Bag Office had been caused by a deara 
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to learn whether any such request had been made,—and also by a half- 
formed resolution to make the request bimeclf if he should find that the 
clergyman had not done so It seemed to him to be a pity that such a 
sum should be lying about, as it were, withm reach, and that he should 
not stoop to put bis hands upon it, Such abstsnence would be so con~ 
trary to all the practice of his hfe that xt ww as difficult to kim as it 16 
for a sportsman to let pass scock pheasant But yet something hhe remorse 
tonched his heart as he sat there balancing himeclf on his chair im the 
pnvvte secretary's room, and looking st the young man's open fice 

“Yea, 111 write to him,” end John Robarts, “but ho ham’t aad 
anythmg to me about any thing particular ” 

“Tiasn't ho? It docs not much signify I only mentioned at beeause 
I thought I undcrstood um to svy that he would ' And then Mr Sowerby 
went on ewinging limslf How ww it that he felt so werse to mention 
that ttle sum of 5002 to a young man lhe Jchn Robarts, a fellow without 
‘wife or clildicn or calls on him of any sort, who would not even hn wyued 
by the loss of the money, cing thit he hod an ample ealuy on which to 
live? He wondered at lis own weakness ‘The want of the mony w1s 
urgent on lum in the cxtreme Le had reasons for supposing that 
Mark would find at very dificult to renew the bills, but he, Sowerby, 

could stop ther presentation of he could gct this money at once into his 
own hands 

“Gm Ido anything for you?" sud the amnocent lunb, offuing lis 
thiott to the butcher 

But some unwonted felmg numbed the butcher's fngers, and blunted 
dus kmfo He sat stall for halt a minute afer the qucstion, and thin 
Jumping from hia seat, declined the offlr “No, no, nothing, thank 
you Only wnite to Mark, and my thot I shall be there to-morrow,” 
and then, taking his hat, he huaricd out of the office “ What an aw I 
am,” he sad to himself as he went “as if 2t were of any use now to be 
prticalar!” 

He then got into a cab and had lumself driven half way up Portman 
Strect towards the New Road, and walking from thcnee a few hundred 
yrrds down a crow-strect he came toa pubhe-house It was called tho 
“Goat and Compasscs,"—a very meaningless nome, one would say ; but the 
hous boasted of bemg a place of pubhe entcrtamment very long esta~ 
hshed on that site, having been a tavern out m the country i the days 
of Cromwell At that tame the pious landlo:d, putting up a pious legend 
for the benefit of bis prous customers, had declared that—" God encom- 
passeth us" The ‘‘ Goat and Compasses” in these days does quite as well; 
and, conmdermg the present character of the house, was perhaps less un- 
eutable than the old legend 

‘Ig Mr Austen here?” sahed Mr. Sowerby of the man at tho bar. 

“Which on’em? Not Mr John; he am’t here Mr Tom uw m,-— 
the little room on the kft-hand mde” The man whom Mr Sowerby 
would have preferred to see was the elder biother, John; but as he waa 
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not to be found, he did go into the little room. In that room he found— 
Mr. Austen, Junior, according to one arrangement of nomenclature, and 
‘Mr. Tom Tosor according to another. To gentlemen of the legal profeasion 
he generally chose to introduce himself as belonging to the respectable family 
of the Austens; but among his intimates, ho had always been—Toxer, 

Mr. Sowerby, though he was intimate with the family, did not love 
the Tozers; but he especially hated Tom Tozer. Tom Tozer was a bull- 
necked, beetle-browed fellow, the expreasion of whose face was eloquent 
with acknowledged roguery. ‘I am a rogue,” it seemed to say. “I 
know it; all the world knows it; but you’re another. All the world don't 
know that, but I do. Men are all rogues, pretty nigh. Some are soft 
rogues, and some are ‘cute rogues. Iam a ’cute one; so mind your eye.” 
1¢ was with such words that Tom Tozer’s face spoke out; and though » 
thorough liar in his heart, he was not a liar in his face. 

“Well, Tozer,” said Mr. Sowerby, absolutely shaking hands with the 
dainty minvorrt, “J wanted to see your brother.” 

“ John ain't here, and ain't like; but it’s all ns one.” 

Yea, yen; I suppose it ix. I know you two hunt in couples.” 

“T don't know what you mean about hunting, Mr. Sowerby. You gente 
‘aa all the hunting, and we poor folk ‘an all the work. I hope you're 
going to make up this trifle of moncy we're out of so Jong.” ‘ 

“Tr’s about that I've called. 1 don’t Lnow what you call long, Torer; 
but the Inst bill was only dated in February.” 

“Ta overdue; sin’t it ?” 

“Ob, yes; it’s overdue. There’s no doubt about that.” 

“Well; when a bit of paper is come round, the next thing in to take 
it up. Them's my ideas. And to tell you the truth, Mr. Sowerby, we 
don't think a3 ‘ow you've been treating us just on the squaro lately. In 
that matter of Lord Lufton’s you was down on us uncommon.” 

“You know I couldn’t help myself.” 

“Well; and we can't help ourselves now. That's where it is, Mr. 
Sowerby. Lord love you; we know what's what, we do. And 0, tho 
fact ia we're uncommon low as to the ready just at present, and we muet 
have thom few hundred pounds. We must have them at once, or we 
most sell up that clerical gent. I'm dashed if it ain't as hard to get 
money froma parson as it is to take a bone from a dog. 'E's ad ‘is 
account, no doubt, and why don’t ’e pay?" 

Mr. Sowerby had called with the intention of explaining that he 
‘was about to proceed to Barchostcr on the following day with the express 
view of “ making arrangements” about this bill; and had he seen 
John Tozer, John would have been compelled to accord to him somo 
little extension of time. Both Tom and John know this; and, therefore, 
John—4he sof-hearted one—kept out of the way. There was no danger 
that ‘Tom would be weak; and, after some half-hour of parley, be waa 
again lef. by Mr, Sowerby, without having evinced any symptom of 
Weakness, 
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“Tvs the dibs as we want, Mr. Sowerby; that’s all,” were the last 
words which he spoke as the member of Parliament left the room. 

Mr. Sowerby then got into another cab, and had himself driven to his 
sister's house. It is a remarkable thing with refercnce to men who are 
distressed for money—distressed ss was now the case with Mr. Sowerby— 
that they never seem at a loss for small sams, or deny themselves thone 
luxuries which small mms purchase. Cabs, dinners, wine, theatres, and 
new gloves are always at the command of men who are drowned in 
pecuniary embarrassmonts, whereas those who don’t owe a shilling ave so 
frequently obliged to go without them! It would seem that there is no 
gratification so costly as that of keeping out of debt. But then it ie only 
fair that, if a man has a hobby, he whould pay for it. 

Any one clsa would have saved his shilling, as Mrs. [Harold Smith's 
house was only just across Oxford Strect, in the neighbourhood of Hanover 
Squaro; but Mr. Sowerby never thought of this. He had never auved 
shilling in his life, and it did not occur to him to begin now. Ie had 
sent word to her to remain at home for him, and he now found her 
waiting. 

“ Harrictt,” said he, throwing himself back into an enry clair, “the 
game is pretty well up at last.” 

“Nonaense,” maid rhe. “The game in not up at all if you havo 
the apirit to carry it on.” 

“Tecan only say that I got a formal notico this morning from the 
duko's lawyer, enying that he meant to foreclose at once ;—not from Fother- 
gill, but from those people in South Audley Street.” 

“Yon expected that,” said his sister. 

“TI don't see how that makes it any bettcr; besides, Iam not qnito 
ure that I did expeot it; at any rato I did not feel certain. There is no 
doubt now.” 

“It is better that there should be no doubt. It is much better that 
you should know on what ground you have to stand.” 

“J ghall soon have no ground 1o stand on, none at least of my own, 
—not an acro,” said the unhappy ian, with great bitterness in his 
tone. 

You can't in reality be poorer now thau you wero last year, 
You have not spent anything to speak of. There can be no doubt that 
Chaldicotes will be ample to pay all you owe the duke.” 

“t It’s as much as it will; and what am I to dothen? I almoat think 
more of the neat than I do of Chaldicotes.” 

“You know what I advise,” said Mre. Smith. “ Ask Miss Dunstable 
to advance the money on the same security which the duke holds. Ske 
will be aa safo then as he is now. And if you can arrange that, stand for 
the county against him; perhaps you may be beaten.” 

“ ¥ shouldn't have a chance,” 

“Bat it would show that you are not a creature in the duke’s hands. 
‘That's my advice,” said Mrs. Smith, with much spirit; “and if you wish, 
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T'll broach it to Miss Dunstable, and ask her to get her lawyer ta look 
santo it” 

“If I had done ths before I had aun my head mto that other ab- 
mudity 1” 

“Don't fret youslf about that; she will lose nothing by auch an 
investment, and therefore you are not asking any favour ofhu Beud«, 
did she not make the offi. ? and sho 18 just the woman to do this for 
you now, becanse she refuscd to do that other thing for you yesterday 
You understand most thmgs, Nathan]; but I am not sure that you 
understand women ; not, at any rate, such a woman as he: ” 

It went against the gran with M: Sowerby, tlus seeking of pecunury 
assistance from thc very woman whose hand he had attempted to gam 
about a fortnight ance, but he allowed Juy suster to prevail What could 
any man do in such straits that would not go agamat the gan? At 
the present moment he fult mm hrs mind an infinite hatrcd against the 
duke, Mr Fothergill, Gumption and Gagebee, and all the tribes of 
Gatherum Castle and South Audley Street, they wanted to 10b him of 
that which had belonged to the Sowerbya befme the name of Omuum 
had been heard of mm the county, o: mn England! ‘Lhe great leviathan of 
the decp was antious to swallow kim up as a prey! Ile was to be 
swallowed up, and made away with, and put out of ught, without 4 pang 
of remora.! Any measure wluch could now prcsent itecif as the means 
of staving off go cvil a dy would be acccptabk, and thacfore he gwe 
his meter the commursion of m ding this second proposal to Mass Dunst able 
In ourning the duku—lor he did curse the duke lustily,—st hardly occuncd 
to hum to think that, after all, the duke ouly oakcd fur his own 

As for Mas Haiold Smith, whatever may be the view taken of her 
general chaoractaa a3 4 waft and a membu of souicty, it must be admitted 
that as a sister she had virtues, 


CHAPTIR XYATIIT 
CONSOLATION 


Om the noxt day, at two o’cloch punctually, Mak Robarta wos at the 
“ Drogon of Wantly,” walking up and down the very room m which the 
paity bad brcakfasted after Hirold Smuth’s lecture, and wmting for the 
arrival of Mx Sowerby. He had bcon very well able to divine what waa 
the business on which his fiend wished to see hum, and he had been rather 
glad than otherwise to receive the summons Judging of bis friend’s 
character by what ho bad hitherto xen, he thought that Mr. Sowerby 
would have hept out of the way, unless he had 1t im lus power to make 
wome provision for these terrble bills. So he walked up and down the 
dingy room, impatient for the expected armival, and thonght bimacif 
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wickedly ill-uaed in that Mr. Sowerby was not there when the elock struck 
a quarter to three. But when the clock struck three, Mr. Sowerby was 
there, and Mark Robarts's hopes were nearly at sn end. 

“Do you mean that they will demand nine hundred pounds?" said 
Robarts, standing up and glaring angrily at the member of Parliament. 

“J fear that they will,” said Sowerby. “I think it is best to tell you 
the worst, in order that we may sec what can be done,” 

“TY can do nothing, and will do nothing,” said Robarta. “ They may 
do what they choose—what the Jaw allows them.” 

And then he thought of Fanny and his nursery, and Lucy refining 
in her pride Lord Lufton’s offer, and he turned awny his face that the hard 
man of the world before him might not ace the tear gathering in his cye. 

“But, Mark, my dear fellow- ? anid Sowerby, trying to have re- 
course to the power of his cajoling voice. 

Robarts, however, would not listen. 

“Mr. Sowerby,” said he, with an attempt at ealmners which betrayed 
ituelf at every ayllable, “it seems to me that you have robbed me. That 
I have been a fool, and worse than a fool, I know well; but—hut—but 
T thought that your position in the world would guarantee me from such 
treatment as this.” 

Mr. Sowerby was by no means without ftcling, and the words which 
he now heard cut him very decply—the more so because it was impos- 
sible that he should answer then with an attempt ot indignation, IIe 
had robbed his friend, and, with all his wit, knew no worda at the present 
moment sufficiently witty to make it seem that he had not done s0. 

“Robarts,” said he, “ you may any what you like to me now; I shall 
not resent it.” 

«(Who would care for your resentment ?” said the clergyman, turning 
on hin with ferocity. ‘The resentment of a gentleman is terrible to 
a gentloman; and the resentment of one just man is terrible to another. 
Your resentment !"—and then he walked twice the Iength of the room, 
leaving Sowerby dumb in his seat. 1 wonder whether you over thought 
of my wifo and children when you were plotting this ruin for me!" And 
then again ho walked the room. 

“1 supposo you will be calm enongh presently to apcak of this with 
some attempt to make a settlement?” 

“No; Iwill make no such attempt. These friends of youra, you tell 
me, havo a claim on me for nine hundred pounds, of which they demand 
immodiate payment. You shall be asked in a court of law how much of 
that money I have handled. You know that I have never touched—have 
never wanted to touch—one shilling. I will make no attempt at any 
settlement. My person is here, and there is my house. Let them do 
their worst.” 

“But, Mark——” 

* Call me by my name, sir, and drop that affectation of regard. Whub 
fan asa I have bten to be so cozened by a sharper !” 

You. 1--—No. 11. 26 
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Sowa by had by no means expected this He had always known thas 
Robuts posses ed, what he, Sowaby, would hove eid the epuit of a 
genthman Le hid regarded him as a bold, opcn, genuous fillow, able 
to tike Ins own put when eillcd on to do so, and by no mews dism- 
chncd to speak Lis own mind , but he had not expeoted fiom him such a 
torrent of indigaition, or thought that he wia eapzble of such a dcpth 
of ange 

“Tf you use such languige as that, Robute, I ean only Icave you” 

“Yor uewclkome Go You tell me that you ae the mevunger 
of these men who intend to woth nine bundicd pounds out of me You 
have done your pat an th. plot, and hue now brought thar mcs 
It ecems to me that you had betii2 go back to them Aa for ne, I want 
my timo to picpne my wile fo the destmy before her ” 

“ Robuts, you wall be sony some day for the cruclty of yom words” 

“Lyonda whether you wall cver le sorry fir the aulty of your 
doings, or whetha these thongs are re tly a yche to you * 

“T am at ths moment a iaumcd mim,” sud %vaby “Everything 
% going fiom me—my pliee m the world, the estate of my family, my 
father's house, my scat in Pathament, the power of Irving among my 
eountyymen, o1, mdccd, of hyving anywhae ,—but ul this does not oppress 
ame now ro much as the msery whuch I have biought upon you” And 
then Sowerby also tuincd away his fut, and wird fiom his eyes tears 
which were not artificial 

Robuta was still walking up and down the 200m, but it waa not 
posuble for lim to contmue his repreaches uftaa thie This 14 always the 
axe Jct, @ man cndure to heap contumely on lis own head, and he 
wall alince the contumely of otliers—for the noment = Sowerby, without 
me dif ting on the matter, had hid some inkling of thi, and muncdiitcly 
saw that there was at lust an opcning for conversation 

“You me unjust to mc,” sud li, “in supposing that I bave now 
no wish to nave jou It 1s aolcly in the hope of doing so that I hwe 
come hae” 

“ And what 14 your hop< ? That I should accept another brace of billa, 
I suppose ” 

“Not a brace; but one rencwed bill fo——” 

“Look hac, Mr Sowerby On no carthly considuration that can be 
put beforc me, will I again sign my name to any Dill in the guise of an 
aceptance Ihave been vary werk, and am ash uned of my weakncss; 
‘but so much strength as that, I hope, 1s left to mc Ihave been very 
wicked, and am ashamed of my wickedness, but so much right principle 
as that, I hope, :tmuns I will put my name to no other bill , not for you, 
not even for myself” 

“But, Robarts, under yom present c:rreumstanccs that wall be madnesa” 

“Then I vill be mad" 

“TIave you seen Forrest? If you will speak to him J think you will 
find that everything can be accommodatcd ” 
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“T ihe idy owe Mr Tonest a hundied and fifty pounds, which I 
cbt nned from him when you presecd me for the pce cf thit hore, md F 
will not mereise the dubt. What a fool Iwas gun thac | Pahips you 
do not 1¢member that, when T agiced to buy the horse, the price was to 
he iny contubution to the liquid ition of these bills” 

© Tdoremember at, but Y will tell you hew that waa” 

“Tt docs not mgntfy It his bean atl cf vyicce? 

“But Isten to me Tithink you would fecl fea me af you Anew all 
thu Dhue ane tlnengh Ly) le yw ony wclomn word that I haid 
no tention of whiny you fir the incucy when you tech the herse,— 
mdcd Thid nt Bat yeu rcmeml or that elu cf Tuftens, when he 
came ta yeu it your hetal im Tonden md was so ingy about im out- 
atinding dnl * 

“Toknew thithe was very unicasonible a9 fa ow Tow en 
ectned " 

‘Hews , but thitmidesne diffrence Hews sewlye 1, an lus 
rage, te expose the whale uf oand Law that, af he did x at would be 
me ft mpuriens to you, cing that yeu had just icepted yer stall at 
Bachestaa Tae the peer pretaduy wanccd tantly 6 LD meved 
hewen ind cuth to ert up that bill These valtr cs stuck to thar yrcy 
whin they f umd the 5 due which 1 attached teat ind Iwas forecd to 1use 
tlcve y hundred pounds it the moment to <1 tun powession of at, althouch 
evay dulling wsolutely duc on st hid Jong since been pud = Never m 
my Ife did I wosh to get moncy, 15 E did to 2 use that hundred ind twenty 
y nnds, ind is Thepe fr mercy m my Ist mements, F did that £6. yonr 
sic Tariten ceuld not have sured ine in that mutter 

“ But yeu teld him that yon get it fr twenty fise pounds" 

“Yea ltold hms Twrechhed te tell lum that, o T shold hwo 
ayparcotly ecndemned myalf Ly showing how myicns I wie to get at 
And you knew Tcoull net buve ¢ ,tuncl all this before hnn ind you 
Yor wonld have thrown wp the stall m disgnst * 

Would that he hid!) Jhat was Marks wish neow,—his fritile wish 
In what 1 slow bof despond had he come ta w ulew in consequence of is 
folly on that might at Gathermm Castle! He hid then donc 4 ally thing, 
and was he now to 20e it by most totilium? He was sic) ened also wath 
all thee es Fis vary «cul was dismayed by the dut throngh which he 
wis forced to wade Wc Jad heeeme unconxinsly conncete 1 with the 
lowest dicgs of manlind, and would hxc to seo ks nue mingled with 
tharsim the duly nev smtpars. And fm whit hid he dene this? Why 
had he thus fikd his mm and mide himalf a diggr ice to lis cluth ? In 
ordce that he might hefiiend such 1 one ay Mr Sowerby ! 

“ Well,’ contnuct Sowerby, “I did get the money, but yo. would 
hadly beheye the agour of the phd e which wus cvrekcd from me 
for sepryment =I g tat ficm IIuo'd Smith, wd never, in my worst 
atia ts, will I agun look to lum for asystance I boirowcd it only for 
4 foatmght , and in order thit 1 mught zepay at, 1 wis obbged to «sk you 

26—2 
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for the price of the hors. Mark, it was on your bchalf that I did all 
this,—2ndced 1t was” 

“And now I 1m to repay you fox your kindness by the loss of all 
that I hive m the world” 

“¥f you will put the affana into the hands of Mr Forrest, nothing 
need be tcnched,—not a han of a horec's back, no, not though you 
should be cbliged to pry the whole amount youself, gradaally ont of 
yout mcome You must executo @ srries of bills, falling due quately, 
and then- ” 

“ Twill execute no bull, I will put my name to no paper im the matter, 
asto that my mind1s fully made up They may come and do their worst ” 

Mr Sowerby persevered for a long tame, ut he was quite unable to 
move the puson fiom this position He would do ncthing towmds 
makmg whit Mr Sowerby culled an arzingcnent, but persisted that 
he would rcmam 1t home at Fromley, and thit wy one who had a clam 
upon Inm might take log il steps 

“Tahal do nothmg myxli, he sud , “but xf proceedings against me 
be trken, I abil prove that 1 hye ncser had a shilling of the money” 
And im this 2c«clutucn he qnatted the Dragon of Wantly 

Mr Sowcrby at onc time sud 4 word as to the expedicney of borrow- 
ing that sum of moncy from John Robarts , but as 1o this Mak would 
my nothing Mr Sowerby wis not the fizend with whom he now in- 
tended to held consultation m such mattazs “I un not wt prcsent pre- 
pucd,’ he amd, “to decluc whit I may do, I must first sce whit steps 
others take,” and then he took bis hit and went off md mountmg 
his horse in the ywl of the Dragon of Wantly—th it horse which he 
And now 60 miny 3¢490n3 to disithe, he slowly acdc bich home 

Many thoughts missed through Ins mmd dmung that mde, but only 
one resolution obtained for itsclf 1 fiatuie there He must now tell his 
wifo everything Ife would not Le so ciucl 1 to let it 1emun untold 
until 4 balff wero at the docr, rowdy to wilk him off to the county 
gol, cr until the bed on which they slept wis to be acid fiom under 
them = 1a4, he would tell he cverything —immcdiitcly, before Ins 
resolution could agun have faded awry He got off his horse in the 
yird, and ecemg Jus wifis mud 1t the hatchen door, disncd her to beg 
her mustiess to come to him m the book 10om Jit would not allow 
one ,half-hour to p1sa towards the wong of lus pupote If it be 
ordained that « man shall diown, had he not better drown and have 
done with it? 

Mis Robarts came to him in bus room, reaching him 1n tame te touch 
hus arm as he entered it 

“Mary says you wantme I have been girdenmg, and she caught mo 
just na I came in ™ 

“Yes, Fanny, Ido want you it down fora moment” And walk- 
ang acroes the room, he placed his whip 2n its proper plac 

“ Oh, Mark, 1s there anything the matter?” 
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“Yee, dearest; yea. Sit down, Fanny; I can talk to you bettera 
you will sit.” 

But she, poor lady, did not wish to sit. He had hinted at some mis- 
fortune, and therefore she fult a longmg to stand by him and cling te hm. 

“Well, there; I will sf I must; but, Mak, do not frighten me. Why 
ia your face so very wictchid?” 

“Fanny, I have dono very wrong,” he sad. “I have been very 
foolish. I {iar that I have brought upon you great sorrow and trouble.” 
And then he leaned hus hcad upon his hand and turned his face away frora 
her, 

“Oh, Mark, dearest Mark, my own Mak! what is it?" and then 
she was quickly up fiom he: char, and went down on her knees before 
um. “Do not tun fiom mc. ‘cil me, Mark! tell me, that we may 
share it.” 

“ Yes, Fanny, I must tell you now; but I badly hnow what you will 
thunk of me when you have heard 3.” 

“T will think that you are my own husband, Mak; I will think 
that—that chiufly, whatever st may be” And then she carewed his 
hnecs, and looked up in lus face, and, gutting hold of one of hu hinds, 
pressed at between ha own. “ Evcn af you have been foolish, who sould 
forgive you uf I cannot?” 

And then he told it ber all, begummmg fiom that evcnmg when Mr. 
Sowerby had got lum into his bedioom, and going on giaduully, now 
about the bills, and now about the hoiscs, till lis poor wife was utterly 
Jost in the complexity of the accounts. She could by no means follow 
Jim in the details of lus story ; nor could she qrute sympathize with hun 
an his indignation agamst Mi. Sowerby, sccing thet she did not compre-~ 
hend at all the nature of the renewing of 2 bill, The only part to hei of 
uuportance an the matte, was the umount of money which her husband 
would be called upon to yay ~—thut ond her strong hope, which was 
aliuady a conviction, that he would nevu again mcm such debts, 

And how much 1 2t, dcarest, altogether 7” 

4 Thue men claim mune hundicd pounds of me” 

“Oh, dea! that is a tenable sum.” 

“And thn thae is the Iundicd and fifty whch I have borrowed 
from the bank—the price of the horse, you know ; and there me some 
other dcbts,—not a great deal, 1 think ; but people wall now lock for every 
shillmg that x8 due to them. If I have to pay 16 all, 1¢ will be twelve or 
thnatccn hundred pounds ” 

« That wall be as much as a year’s income, Mak; even with the stall.” 

That was the only word of reproach she smd,—af that could be called 
a .eproach. 

*Y¥cs," he said; “and at 1s claimed by mon who will have no pity in 
cxacting 3 at any eaciifice, if they buve the power. And to think that I 
should have sncuzzed all this debt without having received anything for 
it, Oh, Fanny, what will you think of me?” 
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But she sore to him tht she would thmk nothing of it,—that she 
would never bom tan her mand igunst him,—tht it could have no cilect 
in lesscnn g her tust nm lum Wu he not her husbind? She was so 
glad she knew it, that she might comfort hun And she did comfoit lum, 
miking the waght sucm hr-hta: and lighta on his shoulders us he tilked 
efit And such waghts de thus tcccme hghta A budcn that will 
quih a angle pur of shoulders, will, when equilly divided—when ah ued 
by two, eich of whom 1s willing to take the heavier part—bcoome hght 1 
afithe: Is not that shuimg of the minds burdcus one of the chicf pu- 
pos for which man wints 1 wifl? For thac 1s no filly so great as 
keeping one’s sorrows Inddin 

And tlus wite checrfally, gli lly, thwkfully took her share Jo endo 
with ha loud all ha kids tc ubles wis ¢asy to her, at wis the woth to 
which she hw pldicd herself But to hive thought that her lad had 
troubles not communerted to he: ,—that would have becn to bu the ont 
thing net to Le 1 cane 

Aud then they dhs wed thar plans,—whait mcdo of escape thcy 
might have out of this tex monty dificulty Lake 1 true woman, 
Mrs Robuts propoxd at once to ibanden all superfluties ~Lhcy would 
acll all the, horses, thy weuld oct scl thar cows, but would scl! the 
butter thit cance fic them tl cy weuld adil the ] cay carrs gc, ind get aad 
cf the guccm ‘That the footn in must go was so ouch a milta cf coms, 
that at wis hudly inentuncd But then, w to thit house xt Burchester, 
the digmficd prebend dl ninsion in the low, might they not be allowed 
to Jeave at unoccupicd fe1 one y<¢ a longer —perhys to let at? Lhe wold 
of ccwse must know of then musfortunc, but if tht misfortune wis faced 
brwely, the world would be Jess latter sn its condimnation «Ard #] n, 
above i things, everytli z must be told to Lady Luftcn 

“You may, at any ritc, beheve this, Fanny, sud he, “that for no 
conuideraticn which can be oftcl to me will I cyer put my name to 
another bill ” 

‘Lhe hiss with which sho thanked lum for the was as wam and 
gencrous a5 though he had brought to ha that day ncwa of the bughtut, 
and when he sit, he did thit evening, discusang it all not only with 
lus wife but with Lucy, ho wonducd how it was that ins troublus woe 
now so light 

Whether or no 1mm should hove his own private pleawnres, I will 
not now say, but xt never can be worth lis while to kecp hus scu1owe 
piivate 
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‘Unto this ast.” 


IV—AD VALOR—IM 


In the last papa we aaw that just payment of Izhom conwstcd in a sum 
of moncy wluch would apmoxim itely obtum «quivalent labour at a future 
tune we have now to cxamine the mcins ci obt uning such equivalence. 
Which question involves the defimhon of Valu, Wealth, Puce, and 
Produce, 

None of these terms are yet defied so as to be undustood by the 
public. But tho last, Produco, which one might have thought the cluacat 
of all, 34, 1 use, the most ambiguous; and the c\amination of the hind of 
ambiguity att.ndant on ita picsunt cmployment will lest opcn the way 
to our work 

Tn bus chapter on Cypital,* Mr J S Mill stances, as a cayatalut, a 
hardwae manufutua, who, having antcnd:d to spend a cert un portion 
of the procucds of Jus buses: im buying plate and jewels, changes lus 
nund, and “pays it as wages to additional workpeople.” The cilvct 1a 
stukd by Mz Mull to be, that “ moze food 18 appropriated to the consump- 
tion of productive labowurs.” 

Now I do not ash, though, hid I wiitten this paragraph, it would 
surcly have been asked of me, What 1s to come of tho mlversmiths? 
If they aie truly unproductive persons, we will acquicece im ther extinc- 
tion And though in another pnt of the same paswuze, the hadware 
murchant 1a suppoacd also to dispense with a number of scrvauts, whose 
“ food 18 thua ect fice for productive purpoxs,” 1 do not myune what will 
be the cifict, pamful or otherwise, upon the servants, of this emancipa- 
tron of thar food But 1 very acuously imyune why nonware 18 prox 
duce, and silverwae 13 not? That the machant consumes the one, and 
selly the other, certainly docs not constatute the difficuce, wiley it can 
‘be shown (which, indeed, 1 perecive at to be beumnng daily more and 
more the aun of tradcsicn to show) that wmmodities aie made to be 
sold, and not to be consumed = ‘Lhe merchant 1s an agent of conveyance 
to the consume: in onc ese, and 13 himaclf the consumier in the other . f 


* Book I chap av ss 1 To ere space, my futme references to Bh Mill's work 
will be by numer us only, ay su this instance, 16 1 Id m8vols 8vo, Paki, 1818 
¢ UM Mill Lad vasbad to show the dificicncs im icsult between consumption and 
solo, be should have reprcunted the hmdwae muthaut as cunsummg bis own goods 
instead of selbug thum , simubuly, the sil\cr motchant a» commmng his own goods 
anstiad of selfing them Had he done thus, ho would have madc hiv positiun clewer, 
though less topable , and perhaps this was the postion ho acally mtundud to take, 
tacitly involving hss theory, clscwhero stated, aud shown in the sujuel of tlus pape to 
bo fislse, that demand for commodities 18 not demand for Iabow. But by the most 
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but the labourers are m esther equally productive, since they have 
produced goods to the same value, if the hardware and the plate are both 
ods 

. And what distinction seporates them? It 15 indecd poamble that un 
the “comparative cstimate of the morahst,” with which Mr Mull says 
political cconomy has nothing to do (III 1 2), a steel fork might appear 
& more substantail production than a silver one we may grant also thit 
haives, no less than forks, are good produce, and scythes and ploughsharcs 
serviceable articles But how of bayoncis? Suppoung the hadwue 
merchant to cifect luge silcs of these, by help of the “sctting fice” of the 
food of hw a2vanis and his silveismith,—as he still employmg produc- 
tavo labomcis, a, in Mr Malls words, !tbowcis who mcnwe “ the stock 
cf permaucnt mcans of enjoyment” (I ui 4) Or af, instead of bayoncts, 
he supply bomhs, will not the absolute and find “ enjoyment” of evcn 
these eneigctic lly productive articles (each of which coats ten pounds*) 
be dependent cn a pope choice of time and place for theu enfantement, 
choice, thit 13 to siy, depending on thox philosoplucal conderations with 
which poltical economy his nothing to do? ¢ 

T should hive regrettcd the nocd of pomting out anconsistency in any 
portion of Mi Mull’s woik, bad nct the value of lus work procecdid 
fiom its mconmstencices Le deservcs honour amcng economists by in- 
advettently discluming the pumeiples which he slates, and t witly intio- 
ducing the mora) consdations with wiuch he declares his science hs 
no wnnection Many cf Ins chaptus a, thercfoie, tue ond valuible, 
and the only conclusions of his which Ihave to dispute ae those wluch 
follow fiom bi» promises 

‘hus, the adea which hes at the root of the passige we hue just 
lecn examunmg, namely, that labour applied to product Iuauues will 
not support 80 mimy persond 48 libour ypphed to produce uscful awticles, 
14 cntualy taue, but the instance given iarls—imd in four ducctions of 
fuluro at oncc—because Mi Mills bas not difincd the 2¢al mc amng of 
ucfulaes, Ihe defimtion which he hws givcn—“ crpucity to sitmly 4 
dcsnc, or serve a ppose” (THT 1 2}—spphius cqually to the non and 
alvu, wlule the true defimtioo—which he has not given, but which 
ucvuthclcss underlies the filse verbul definition m his mid, and comes 
out once o1 twice by accident (13 m the words “any support to lift or 





dab sont scautany of the paingroph now undci oxammmation, I cannot determine whothur 
at w a fulacy } wo and mmple, or tho half of ono fallacy supported Ly the whok of a 
Mater ona, so that I troat af licio on tho kinder assumption that it 18 one fallay 
on 

* I take Mr Delps’ estamate im lus essay ou Wat 

+ Also whcn tho mought sive: vases of am wore dashed to fiagments by our 
custom house officcas, bocause bullion might be imported frre of duty, but not brams, 
‘was the axe that bioke them productive ?—tho artist who wrought them unproductive? 
Oragan If the woodman’s axo 1¢ productive, the exocutioncr’s ? ae also, if tho 
hamp of a enbk. be productive, docs not the productrvencss of hemp in « balter depond 
on 18 moal moue than on stg maternal sppleation ? 
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strength "in I 1 5)—apphus to some atecles of iron, but not to others, 
and to some articks of silver, but not to otheza It apples to ploughs, but 
not to bayonets, and to firks, but not to filgiee * 

‘Fhe eliciting of the tiue definition will give us tho reply to our first 
question, “ What 1s value?" respecting which, however, we muat first hear 
the popula statements 

"The word ‘value,’ whcn uxd without adjunct, always means, n 
Pehticd economy, valuc in exch ingc ™ (Mill, UT 1 3) So that, af two 
slips cannot oxchange then iuddus, then ruddas me, an pohtico- 
coonoemic languige, of no value to ether 

But “the subject of pohued economy 1s wcilth” — (Pichmmary 
remarks, page 1) 

And wralth “consista of Wl useful and agiccable objects which posscas 
exchange thle valuc "—(Prchminary renvuls, page 10 ) 

It appeas, then, according to Mz Mill, thit uscfulness and ageeable- 
ness undue the eachange value, and must be axertamed to cust mm the 
thing, before we can estecm it an object of we uth 

Now, the economical uscfulnces of a thing dcpends not merely on ite 
own natuic, but on the numba of peopl. who cin and will use it A 
horse 18 usclss, and thercfore unsale vb, 2f no onc can rde,—a pwond if 
no one can strike, md micit, af no one can eat ‘Lhus cvery miterial 
‘utality depends on its relative humm crypraty 

Sumulorly Lhe agiceablencss of o thing depends not mucly on ats 
own likcablencss, but on the numba of peopl. who can be got to lke it 
‘The aclatave age wbicness, and theicfore salcableness, of “a pot of the 
smallst alc,” and of “ Adonis pated by a zunning brook,” depends 
vutually on the opmion of Demos, 2 the shape of Cluistopher Sly That 
2 to say, the agrecablencas of a thing depends on its relntive human dis- 
position t¢ =Thercforc, political economy, being a science of wualth, must 
De + pence respecung human eypuitics aud dispoutions But moral 
conaduations have nothing to do with pobtical cconomy (III 1 2) 
‘Thercforc, moral considerations have nothing te do with human capacitien 
and dispositions 





™ Libgice that us to say, gcnerally, onamcnt depcndcnt on compluuty, nut on ait 

f Ahise statements sound crude m then bicvty, but voll be fuund of tho utmost 
impxitanes when they aie deseloped hus, in tho shove instance, economuts hrvo 
never porcovid that dispoutin to buy 1 a wholly mora! cluncnt m demand thats 
to say, when you give a man hulf a crown, it depends on Ins disposition whether he 13 
uich or poo With it—whether lie will buy disease, rum, and hated, ot buy health, 
‘advancement, and domestic lov. And thus the agruableness a1 exchange value of 
cxry offend commod:ty dopcnds on pio luction, not merely of tho commoaity, but of 
buyers of 6, thereiuic on the education of buycrs, and on ail thu moral clmenta by 
which then idisposition to buy thus, or that, 18 formed I wall illustrate and expand. 
into final cons quenecs evc1y one of these dcfimtons m its placa at present they can 
only bo gin with extemcst brevity, foi in order to pat the subject ot once an a 
connucted foim before the readcr, I have thrown mto one, the openmg defimnons of 
fow. chaytus, namely, of that on Valuc (“Ad Valorom™), on Pisce (“Thirty 
Tiecos”), on Production (“ Demeter"), and on Leonomy {“‘Lho Law of the House”), 

26—5 
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I do not wholly bhe the look of this conclusion fiom Mr Mull’s state- 
ments —Iut us by Mr Ricardo's 

“ Utubty 2» nol the mcasme of exchangeable value, though it 1s abso- 
lutly essential to 1t"-—(Chap I uct 1) Essentral in what degree, 
Mr Ricardo? Thore muy be greater and kas degrees of uuility Meat, 
Ju instance, may x 30 good 15 to be fit for any onc to eat, or so bad as to 
be fit for no onc to wat §=What 2s the exict degee of goodness which 15 
“ ceental” to its exch ingeable value, but not “the mewme” of 1t? 
Wow good must the meat be, in onder to possess any exchangeable value, 
and how bid must 1t b—(I wish dus war a settled question in London 
muarkcts)—in ordcr to possess nance ? 

hue appeus to be some Intech, I thank, m the working even of 
Mr Ricaido’s punciphs, but It hnn take his own example ‘Suppose 
that m the culy stages of soccty the bows and arrows of the hunter 
were of cyl viluc wath the unplements of the fishurman Unde such 
curcumstanus the value of the dec, the produce of the hunte:’s dty’s 
labour, would be exactly (italics mine) “cqual to tho value of the fish, the 
product of the fishermin’s diy’s labour The comparative value of the 
fish and game would be entwely regulated by the quantaty of labour rea- 
uscd in ca" (Ricardo, chap m On Value ) 

Indced! ‘Ihcrcfore, xt the fishuman catches one sprat, and the huntam in 
onc decr, onc spirt wall be equal in yaluc to one deer, but af the fshu~ 
man catchcs no spiat, and the huntsman two dccr, no sprat will be equal 
an value to two deer? 

Nay, but—M:i Kicardo’s sujpoteas may sy—he means, on an 
aver ige ,—if the average product of a diy'’s wok of fish: ond huntct 
be one fish and one dem, the onc fish will always be equal in value to 
the cne dec 

Might I mquue the speeics of fish Whale? or whitebut 7* 





* Pubeps it may be sad, an farther say port of Mi Ricardo, that he meant “whun 
the utility 1 constant o1 given, the pe vanes as the quantity of labour” If he 
moant this, ho should bave said it, bat, bad be meant st, he could have hardly musecd 
the necessary resnlt, that uthty would bo one mvasure of pitce (whuh he oxpiossly 
dontes st to bo), and this, to prove snlablenoss, he had to piove s given quantity of 
ubbty, as well os a given quantity of Iabour to wit, m his own imstance, that 
the dee: and fish would cach feed the samo number of men, for the same numbor 
of days, with oqual please to thar pilitos ‘Lhe fact 15, be did not know what 
hhe meant Inmsclf ‘The gencral idea which he had deuved from commeicm! expe 
reneo, withont beng able to analy.o 1, wes, that when the demand 1s constant, 
the pnes vanes as tho quantity of labour requned for production , or—usmg tho 
formala I gavo mn last papot—whon y 18 constant, zy varies ae. But demand never 
2s, no. can bo, ultimately constant, of + vancs dutmetly, for, as price tees, con- 
wumous fall away, and 23 soon as there ws monopoly (and sll scaicity 18 s form of 
monopoly, so that every commodty 18 affucted occasionally by some colour of monopoly), 
y bocomes the most mflucntial condition of the price ‘Thus the price of a parting 
depends leas on its mest than on the mterest taken m it by the public, the price of 
mugong Jess on the labour of the singer than the number of persons who deine to 
hear him ; and the price of gold less on the scarcity which affects i¢ an common with 
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i would bo waste of time to puisue these fallauos farther; we will 
eech for a true defimtion 

Much store has been sct for ccntuzies upon the use of our Engluh 
classical education It were to be wished that our well-cduerted merchanta 
recalicd to mind always this much of thur Latm schoolmg,—that the 
nomunitive of talorem (1 word ahiady snfficiently fumilar to them) 1s 
talor, a word which, therefor, ought to ba fumliar to them Valor, 
fiom value, to be well, or strong (ryaww),—strong, tn Life (af a man), 
or vahant, ationg, for fi (af a thang), o1 valuable To be “valuable,” 
thercfore, 13 to “avail tow uds Lf ' A tiuly valuable cx ayuling thing 
39 that which leads to Lf with ita whole stungth In propotion as it 
doca not lad to life, or as ats sticngth 15 Inokcn, it 1s less valuwble, mm 
ploportion as 1 Ieads away fiom hic, 1t 15 unvaluable or malgnint 

The valuc of a thing, therefore, 14 ndupcndent of opimon, and of 
quantity Think what you will cf st, gun how much ycu muy of 3t, 
the valuc of the thing atvclt 19 nutha gieator nox Jess Tor over it avuls, 
or avuls not, no estim ite cw raise, no disdain depress, the power which 
it holds fiom the Maka of things and of men 

The acal scicnce of politic cconomy, which has yct to be distin- 
gushed fiom the bastard scicnce, os medicine fiom witchcraft, and astio~ 
nomy fiom astrology, 15 that which t whes niicus to dewne and labow 
for the things that kad to fe, and which tcuhes them to scoin and 
destroy the thangs that lead to destructicn And af, in a stite of infincy, 
thcy suppose mdaffirunt things, such aw crcicscencrs of shell fish, and 
pieces of blue and zed stonc, to bu valu rble, and spend large measuic of 
the labow which ought to be cmployed for the extension and cunobling of 
Lift, in diving or di.zing f2 thom, and cutting them into various eh ipcs,— 
or f, in the same stite <{ infucy, they 2magine prewous and bencficent 
thingy, such as air, ght, and clankacss, 10 be valucless,—or 2f, finally, 
they smagince the conditicus of then own custence, by which alone they 
oan tauly posses cr use anything, such, for anstance, a piace, tiust, ond 
love, to be prudently exchangwabl, whcu the mukct offus, for gold, uron, 
or cxcrcacenccs of shclls—the grcat and only sence of Pobtical Economy 
teaches them, im all thcso cases, what 1s vanity, and what substance, 


cermum or indium, than on tho sunlke colom aud unalterable purty by which it 
attracts the admuration and answeis tho trast of mankind 

It must be kept m nund, howervc, that I uso the word “demand” in a vomewhat 
difficat sent. from ccononusts usually ‘Lhey moan by it “ the quannty of « thing 
sold’? Tmean by it “the fore of the buyer's capable intention to buy” In good 
‘Laglsh, 8 person 6 “demand ” mguifis, not what ho gets, but what he asks for 

Leanomsis also do not notue that olyects me not valued by absolute bulk or 
weight, but by such bulk and weight oa 1 neccsenry to brmg them ito use They 
asy, foi mustance, that water beare no jaxe im the market It ws tue that 8 cupfal 
does not, buf # lake docs , just os a hundful of du ¢ dues not, but an acre docs And 
were it posmble to make even the possession of thy cupful or handful jc1mancnt, 
(re to find « place for them), the earth anl sex youd be bought np by handfuls ard 
capfuls. 
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and how tho sevice of Death, the Lord of Waste, and of eternal emptiness, 
differs fiom the service of Wisdom, the Lady of Saving and of cternal 
folnces, she who has said, “I will cause those that love me to mbherit 
Bossraner, and I will Fic, their treasures” 

‘Lhe “Lady of Savmg,” n a profounder sense than that of the savings’ 
bank, though that 18 a good one ~Madonna della Salute,—Lady of Health 
which, though commonly spoken of as 1f separate fiom wealth, 1s indeed 
a put of wealth This word, “ wealth,” it will be remembercd, as the 
next we have to define 

“To be weilthy,” saya Mr Mull, a “to bave a largo stoch of useful 
articles” 

Taccept this defimtion Only kt us peafectly undustand 2t ~My op- 
prnents often lament my not givmg thum enough kgic I fi I must at 
prexnt use a bttle more thm they will Lhe, but thos businces of Political 
Eoonomy 15 no light one, and we must allow no loove tums an it 

We have, therefor, to axertain in the vbove dcfimtion, fist, what 29 
the mewing cf “hwang,” or tho niture of Possession §=‘Then, what 13 
the meaning of “uscfal,” o: the natwe of Utality 

And fist of possession At the mosung of the transepts of Milan 
Crthcd: Ud has Ian, for thre hundied yeus, the embiulmed body of St 
Culo Bonomco It holds a goldin mou, and his acss of emarlis 
on ita bicast §=Admitimg the ciosicr and emu ids to 1 uscful articles, 
3s the bedy to be considered as “havmy” thim? Do they, in the 
politico cconcnucil scnsc of property, beleng to it? If not, and af we 
may, thercforc, conclude gener ily that 1 dead body emnot poses pro- 
perty, wlat diguee and puiod of annaiticn an the body will ronda 
possession possible 7 

As thus IJatcly im a wick of a Ciiformin slup, one of the pass 
acngcrs fastencd a belt about him with two hundred pounds of gold i it, 
with which he w19 found afterwards at the bottom Now, os he was 
sinking—had he the gold? 0: had the gold him ?* 

And xf, insicad of sinking him in the aca by its waght, the gold had 
struck ham on the forchew, and thacby cweed ancuzable disease— 
suppose prisy or ms inity,—would the gold in thit ewe have been morc a 
4 possession ” than in the first? Wathout prceung the inquny up through 
anstanees of gradually incacamng vit power ova the gold (which I wall, 
howcva, give, of they ara asked for), I presume the render will ace that 
possession, or “having,” 18 not an absolute, but a gradatcd, power, and 
consists not only in the quantity or nature of the thing possessod, but 
also (and m a gievter dcgice) in ate euitablencss to the purson possessing 
at, and yn lua yital power to use it 

And our dcfinztion of Wealth, expanded, becomes ‘The possession of 
useful articles, which we can use” his is a very mrtous change For 
wealth, instead of depending meiely on 2 “ have,” 1s thus acen to depend 





* Compare Groner Minsiar, Th Church Porch, Stanza 26. 
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ons “can” Gladiator's death, on a “habet,” but soldier's victory, and 
state's solvation, on a “quo plurmum possct” (Liy VII 6) And whit 
we reasoned of only as accumulation of mates], 1s seen to demand also 
accumulation of capacity 

So much for our verb Next for our adjective What 1s the mean- 
ang of “ useful 2” 

The anquiry 1s closely connected with the lwt Tor what 2s capable of 
use mm the hands of some persons, 15 cxpable, m the hands of othas, of the 
opposite of usc, callud commonly, ‘from use,’ or “ab usec” And it de- 
pends on the person, much more thin cn the article, whc the its ustfulncen 
or ab usefulnces wall be the quikty devclopd im at =‘ Phus, wine, which 
the Giceks, m thar Bacchus, madc, rightly, the type cf all prsmon, and 
whith, when ud, “chccrcth god ind min’ (that 18 to sry, strengthcns 
both the divine lie, o1 rewening pe wer, wd the earthly, or ¢wnal powcr, 
ofman), yet, when abused, becomes “ Dionuxs,” hurtful especiilly to 
the divme part of man, or 2c1son And azun, the body it, bung 
equilly babk to use and to tbux, aad, when rightly disaaphined, sorviec- 
able to the State, beth for war md Iqbour ,—but when not disoiphned, or 
abused, vidluek<y to the Stit, md cipal le only of contsnuing the priv tte 
o1 mingle existence of the individual (and thit but fucbly)—the Grecl 
edled euch a bedy wm “idiotic” o “prvite body, from thar wad 
signifying % pcrecn cinjloyc 1 in no way ducctly umful to tho Stic, 
whence, fmally, our “idiot, mewmg 1] creon catarcly occupied with his 
own conccns 

Tenec, it follows, that if a thing xs to be us ful, 26 mnst be not only of 
an avuling nitue, but m rwiuling hinds 2, in recurite terma, useful- 
ness 33 valuc an the hands of the valiant, so that thus science of wealth 
‘bang, as wo have just sum, when regarded as the science cf Accumu- 
Jnacn, aceumul itive of expreity 13 well w of matcriil,—when regarded 
as the Sucnee of Distributun, 13 disizzbution not ibsclute, but discrumi- 
nati, not of cvcy thing to cvuy man, but cf the 12,ht thing to the night 
man A difficult aicnce, dey cndent on mcze thm authmetic 

Weulth, therefore, 14 “ 111 Possession OF THC VALUABLE BY THF VALIAN1," 
and in considering 1t aa 2 power custing in ¢ ution, the two clumenta, 
the value of the tlung, and the vilom of its possessor, must be cstimated 
together Whence xt appews that mmy of the persons commonly con- 
sidercd wealthy, arc in realty no moe wealthy than the locks of ther own 
strong boxes are, they bemg inherently and ctunally ine vpable of wealth, 
and opcratmg for the nation, m an cconomical point of view, either as 
pools of dead water, and eddies im a strcam (which, eo long as the atream 
flows, are useless, o: acrve only to drown poopk, but my becoma of 
importance m a state of stignztion, should the stream diy), or cla, 28 
dams in a river, of which the ultzmats service depends not on the dam, but 
the miller, or elst, as mere accidental stays and zmpediments, acting, not 
an wealth, but (for we ought to have a corcapondent tam) aa “llth,” 
pausing Verious devastation and tiouble around them im all directions, or 
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lastly, act not at all, but are merely aummated oondstiona of dclay, (no use 
‘being posmbile of anything they have until they are dend,) m which lest 
condition thcy are nevertheless often useful as delays, and “impediments,” 
if'a nation 18 apt to move too fast 

This bemg so, the difficulty of the true sence of Political Economy 
Ica not mcicly in the need of devcloping monly character to dul 
with material value, but in the fact, that wlule the manly chatactu 
and matertal vue only form wealth by their conjunction, they hwe 
neverthcluss a mutually destructive opuation on cach other For tho 
manly ch wactc 13 apt to gnorc, 01 cven ct away, the material value —~ 
whence that of Popp — 

“Bure of quahties dem inding } ase 
Moto go to rum fortancs, thin to ras,” 

And on the otha hand, the mite valuc 15 apt to undermune the mwly 
chuacter, 60 that xt must be om work, in the ssne, to cximime what 
evidenoe there 19 of the cflcct of wealth on the mninds of 1a posecseo13 
also, what kind of puson it 18 who usually sete hunscif to obtam wealth, 
and succeeds m doing +0, and whethcr the world owcs more gratatude to 
rich or to poor mca, cathe: for thor moral mflucnce upon it, 02 for chif 
goods, discoverica, ind practical advancements I may, however, antia- 
pate future conclusions so far w to state that mm 9 community regulated 
uly by laws of demand and supply, but protected fiom open viclence, the 
persons who become ach uc, gona dly sporiking, mdustzous, resolute, 
proud, covctous, prompt, mcthodsal, senubl., nniii,mative, insensitive, 
and ignorant The pasns who remain poor are the cotucly fuobsh, the 
entnely wixc,* the idle, the 2cchless, thc humble, the thoughtful, the dull, 
the unigmative, the scasitive, the well informed, the improvidunt, the 
uncgularly and impuluvely wicked, the clumsy knavc, the opin thic, and 
the cntarcly meruful, yust, 2nd godly person 

Lhus far then of wealth Neat, we have to axctam the nature of 
Piici , that 1s to say, of exchange value, and its expicssion by ouncnoies 

Note first, of exchange, there can be no profit m it It ws only m 
Iubow. there can be profit—that us to say, a “ making in advanu,” or 
“mikiwg in favour of ” (fiom profice) In exchange, there 15 only 
aly utige, ¢ ¢ a bringing of vantage or yowcs to the cxchanging pursons 
Ahus, one man, by sowing and reaping, tuins cne mc sure of corn into two 
measures ‘That 18 Piofit Another by digging and forging, turns one 
spade into two spades ‘hats Profit But the man who has two measures 
of corn wants somctumi to dig, and the man who has two spadea wants 
eometames to eat —They cxchange tho gamcd gam for the gamed tool, 
and both are the better for the cichang., but though there 1s much 
advantage in the transaction, there 18 no profit Nothmg 1 construckd or 





* “9 deve dqwov mivera:”—Arut Plut 582 It would but weaken the grand 
words to an on the piecedmg ones —* ort rod IAovrov wapsye Badrovas duvlpag, 
aes riy poupny, ene ry lay. 
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produced Only thit which hud buen before constructed 1s given to the 
person by whem at can be uscd It Iibom 3 necessary to effict the 
«xchangt, thu Jabour i im icahty involved in the production, and, hke 
all other labom, bius profit Whatever number of men are conecrncd in 
the manufictine, «an the convey wee, have sh wean the mofit, but neither 
the manufactwe nor the ecnvey nec uc the cxchmgc, und in the exchange 
itself there 15 uo yrofit 

There my, however, be 1 yusuhon, which w 1 very diffrent thing 
Tf, m the exchm,c, onc man 28 able to give whit cost nm httle Isbour 
{2 what hos ec 4 the otha: much, he “ « pancs 4 ccrtun quintaty of 
the produce of the ethers Iibowr And pacusely whit he acquucs, the 
othu 1 os In macwtik Imig, the yuson who thus iquires 1s 
commu nly suid to have & anvde a yrefit, ? and I beherc that miny of om 
merchants uc cucusly undcr the myrcsson thit 1¢ 15 possuble for cay- 
body, somchow, to mike ayacht mils miner Wharcay by the un 
fortunate constitution of the world we hye in, the liws both of matic: ind. 
miction hive quite aigmously fir bid Tun wrsversil roquisiticn of tas kind 
Piciit, or maternal gain as wttunibk cnly Ly construction o: by disce very, 
not by exchange =Whenevar mated gain follows cxchinge, for cvay 
plus there 19:4 y1ce cly equal men ie 

‘Unb y pay ir the preoiess cf the nc cave cf Political Mconomy, the 
plus quantities, ox—if I nay be ulowcd to com m uvkward plural—the 
plus, mike a very positive ind vencradle ay pearwmes in the world, no 
that cvery one w daccr to Iam the suacnoe which preduccs acstlts so 
magnificent, whae1 tho minuses hiwi, cn the othe hand, a tendency 
to reture 11t0 Fuck strats und other j liccs of shadc,—or cven to gut them 
alvc4 wholly and tnully put out of si,ht in grtves which acuders the 
lgcbry cf thy mcnee peculn, md diflienltly kgible, a tage nmuha of 
ity ne, sive igos bung wiittn by the accor nt Iceper ma kind of acd 
mh, which situs tron thus, ant mics stiingcly pdc, or even quite 
anviail kmh, fer the present 

The Setcnce of 1 xch uc, or, a Lhicar it hw been prepcsed to call at, 
of *Catullactica, considered 28 ont of gain, 14, thercf 1c, simply nugatory, 
Let cusidcred ws cne of tc pursition, 26 18 4 vUry Curious science, diffuing: 
im ats date and bass fem cyery othur senuce known ‘Thus —IfY can 
exchinge 5 nud. with 4 swage fir + diamcnd, my power of doing 20 
depends ather on the swage $4,nor nce cf poctal ati gc ments in Europe, 
<1 on lis want of powu to tuke advantage cf them, by ailing the diamond 
to any one clse for more necdks If futher, I mike the bargain as com~ 
pletely advantaguous to my wif as pesst le, by giving to the stage a nucdle 
with no cy im it (rewhing, thus, 1 sufhcicntly satistactory type of the 
perfict operation of catallactic aucncc), the advantage to me im the cntue 
transaction depends wholly upon the 1,norance, powerlcsaniss, or hecdless- 
ness of the person dealt with Do away with these, and catallactic advun- 
tage becomes xmposub'e 80 far, therefore, as the sucnos of exchange 
relates to the advantage of one of the exchanging persons only, 26 1s founded 
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on the sgnoiance or ancapacity of the opposite person Where thoee 
vanish, 1t also vanishes It 2s therefore a science founded on neacience, 
and an art founded on artlesaness But all other sciences and arta, except 
this, have for then object the domg away with ther opposite neacience 
and artlesaness Z7us scence, alone of scicnces, must, by all available 
means, promulgate and prolong ats oppomte nescience, othei wise the science 
steclf 1s umposaible It 28, therefure, peculiarly and alone, the sence of 
darkness, probably a bastard scicncco—not by any means a dina 
screntia, but one bigottun of another father, that father who, advimng his 
children to turn stones into bread, 1s himslf employed in turmng bead 
nto stones, and who, 1f you ask a fish of Inm (fish not bomg pioducible on 
Jus estate), can but give you a acrpent 

‘Ihe gencral low, then, icspcctang yust o: economical exchinge, 15 
simply this ~-Ihcie must be adv intage ex both sidcs (or xf only advan- 
tigt on one, at least no disvdvantage on the otht1) to the persons ex- 
changing, 1nd just pryment for bis timc, antelgencc, and labour, to 
any intermedivte person citcting tht transaction (commonly called a 
muchant) and whatever advantige there 15 on cither side, and whatever 
pay 18 givcn to the inteimediate person, should be thoroughly known to 
all concernd All attempt at conccalment umphes some prictice of the 
opposite, or undivine sone, founded on nescinc. Whence anothe: 
suying of the Jew muchmts— As a nal betwecn the stone joints, 60 
doth sin stich fast bctwucn buying and selling ' Wich peculm: s:veting 
¢f stone and (mba, 1m men 3 dealings with cach othe, 15 again set forth in 
the house wluch wis to be destioycd—timber ind stones toguthur—when 
Zechariah s roll (more probally “curved sword’) flew over it “the 
eure that gocth forth over all the euth upon every one that stcakth and 
holdcth huuscli guiltless,’ instantly followed by the vision of the Great 
Mcasuwe,—the measme “of the injustice of them in all the earth” 
(aim 9 dua ai rey 4 Gey ry yy), with the wught of lead for ats hd, and 
the woman, the spint of wickcdness, within 1t,—that a8 to ny, Wickcdnoss 
hidden by Dulness, and formehzed, ontwardly, mto pondeously esta- 
blshed cruelty ‘I shall be set upon zts own base in the land of Babel * 

I have hitherto carefully restricted myself, n speaking of exchangc, 1o 
the use of the term “advantage,” but thet term includes two ideas, tho 
alvantige, namely, of getting whit we reed, and that of gutting what wo 
wish for Three fourths of the demands crusting in the world are 1omantic, 
founded on visions, idcaliems, hopes, and aficctions, and the rgulation of 
the purse 1s, in its esscnec, regulation of the amsgination and the heart 
Hence, the mght discusmon of the nature of price 1 a very high meta- 
yhyscal and psychical problem, sometimes to be solved only in a pus- 
su nate manner, as by David in bis countimg the pict of the water of the 
well by the gate of Bethlchem, but its first conditions ae the following 
— Ihe price of anythmg u the quantity of labour given by the porson 





* Zech vy 11, Sec note on the passage, st page 556, 
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desiring it, in order to obtain possession of it. This price depends on 
four variable quantities. A. The quantity of wish the purchaser has for 
the thing; opposed to «, the quantity of wish the seller haa to keep 
it. B. The quantity of labour the purchaser can afford to obtain the 
thing ; opposed to 8, the quantity of Iabour the seller can afford, to 
keep it, These quantities are operative only in exceas; i¢. the quan- 
tity of wish (4) means tho quantity of wish for this thing, abovo wish 
for other things; and the quantity of work (B) means the quantity 
which can be spared to get this thing from tho quantity necded to get 
other things. 

Phenomena of price, therefure, are: intensely complex, curious, and 
interesting—too complex, however, to be examined yet; every one of 
them, when traced fur enough, showing itsclf at lust as a part of thu bar- 
gain of the Poor of the Flock (or “flock of slaughter”), “ Lye think good, 
give uz my price, and if not, forbear "—Zech. xi, 12; but as the price of 
everything is to bo calculated finally in Iabour, it is necessary to define 
the nature of that standard, - 

Labour is the contest of the lifo of man with an opposite ;—the 
term “life” including his intellect, soul, and physical power, contending 
with question, difficulty, trial, or material force. 

Labour is of a higher or lower order, as it includes more or fewor of 
the elements of life: and labour of good quality, in any kind, includes 
always aa much intellect and fueling as will fully and harmoniously regu- 
late the physical force. 

In speaking of the value and price of Jabour, it is necessnry always to 
‘anderatand labour of a given rank and quality, as we should speak of gold. 
or silver of a given standard. Bad (that is, hourtlesa, inexperienced, or 
senselers) Iabour cannot be valucd; it is like gold of uncertain alloy, or 
flawed ixon.* 

The quality ond kind of labour being given, its value, like that of all 
other valuable things, is invariable. But the quantity of it which must 
‘be given for other things is variable: and in estimating this varintion, 
the price of other things must always be counted hy the quantity of 
labour; not the price of labour by the quantity of other things. 

‘Thus, if we want to plant an apple sapling in rocky ground, it may take 
two hours’ work; in soft ground, perhaps only half an hour. Grant the 


© Labour which is entirely good of its kind, that is to any effective, or efficient, the 
Grecks called ‘‘weighable,” or ditoc, translated usually “worthy,” and becauso thus 
substantial and true, they called its prico ryzh, the “honourable estimate ” of it (hono~ 
Tarium) : this word Leing founded on thoir conception of true Inbour as a divine thing, 
to be honoured with the kind of honoar given to the gods; whoroas the price of falee 
Iabour, ot of that which lod away from lifo, was to be, not hononr, but vengeance; for 
which they reserved another word, attributing the exaction of such price to a peculiar 
goddess, called Tisiphono, the “requitor (or quittance-taker) of death ;” a pemon 
versed in the highest branches of arithmotic, and punctual in hor habits; with whom 
wccounte current have been opened also in modern days, 
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wil equally good for the tree in ench case, Then the value of the sapling 
Planted hy two hours’ work is nowise greater than that of tho sapling 
planted in half an hour. Oue will bear no more fruit than the otler. 
Also, one half-hour of work is as valuable as another halfchour; nevertho- 
Jess the one sapling has cost four sach pieces of work, the other only one. 
Now the proper statement of this fact ia, not that the labour on the hard 
ground in cheaper than on tho soft; but that the tree is dearer. The 
exchange value may, or may not, afterwards depend on this fact. If 
other people have plenty of soft ground to plant in, they will take no 
cognizance of our two hours’ labour, in the price they will offer for the 
plant on the rock. And if, throhgh want of sufficient botanical science, 
we have planted an upas-tree instead of an apple, the exchange-vnluc 
will be a negative quantity; still leas proportionate to the labour 
expended. 

What is commonly called cheapners of labour, significs, therefore, in 
reality, that many obstacles have to be overcome by it; so that much 
Jnbour is required to produce a small result. But this should never bo 
spoken of ns chenpnesa of labour, but as dearncas of the ohject wrought for. 
It would be just aa rational to say that walking was cheap, because we had 
ten miles to walk home to our dinner, aa that Jabonr was cheap, because 
‘we had to work ten hours to carn it. 

« The last word which we huye to define is “ Production.” 

I have hitherto spoken of all Jubour as profitable; because it 1s impos~ 
sible to consider under onc head the quality or value of labour, and its aim. 
But Jabour of the best quality may be varioux in aim. It may be either 
constructive (“gathering,” from con and struo), as agriculture; nugatory, 
aa jowel-cutting; or destructive (' scattering,” from do aud struo), as war. 
It in not, however, always easy to prove labour, apparently nugatory, to 
be actually s0;* generally, the formula holds good: “he that gathereth 
not, acattereth;" thus, the jeweller’s art is probably very harmful in its 
ministering to n clumsy and inelegant pride. So that, finally, I believe 
nearly all labour may be shortly divided into positive and negative labour: 
positive, that which produces life; negative, that which producce death ; 
the most directly negative labour being murder, and the must directly posi- 
tive, the bearing and rearing of children: so that in the precise degree 
in which murder is hateful, on the negative side of idieness, in that exact 
degree child-rearing is admirable, on the positive sido of idleness, For 





* "The most accurately nugatory labour is, perliaps, that of which not enough is given 
to answer a purpose effectually, and which, therefore, has all tobe done ovr again. Also, 
Jabour which fails of effect through non-co-operation. The ouré of a little village ncar 
Bellinsona, to whom I had expressed wonder that the peasants allowed the Ticino to 
flood their flalds, told me that they would not join to build an effoctnal embankment 
high up tho valley, becauso everybody said “that would help his nelghbours as mach 
ea himsslf.” Bo every proprietor built a bit of low embankment about his own 
Held; and tho Ticino, as soon as it had a mind, swept away and swallowed all up 
‘together, 
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which reason, and becauso of the honour that there 1s in reming* 
childien, while the wife 1s said to be as the vine (for ehcesing), the clul- 
dien are as the olive-branch, for pisisc, nor for paisa only, but for peace, 
{beeause large Janulies can only be 2eared in times of peace) though 
inet, in the spre ding and voyaging m vaious ducctions, they distribute 
sthength, they aro, to the hone eticngth, as a220%8 1 the hund of the giant— 
striking here and thee, fu away 

Labour beng thus v nous m ats xc ult, the prospenty of any nation 19 
in ex uct proportion to the qu intity of Ivbou: which it spends m obtaining 
and employing means of hic = Observe —I sty, obt umng and empk ying, 
that ws to siy, net macly wisely mcducing, but wisly distbuting ond. 
consuming = Fconc nists usily spetk 1s a there wae no good in con- 
pumy tim vb lute ¢ So far from this bung 60, consumy ticn rbsolute 15 the 
ond, mown, and ycificton cf preducticn, and wise consumption my fir 
more difhoult art than wise production — Lwenty pecpk can gun mony 
fir one who cm uscit, imd the vital question, for mdividual and fir 
nitien, 35, never “Low much do they anche?” but “to whit purpose 
do they spend?” 

Lhe reader may, perhizs, huve been suzprscd at the shyht rcfuence I 
havo hitheito mid to “ erpital,’ and its functions It 1s hue the plue 
to define thum 

Cy ital sigmfies “head, or source, or roct material "—xt 14 mater by. 
which nome dcavative or secondary gocd, 13 produced It 1s only cayital 
plopcr (c put vivum, not caput moztuum) when it 18 thus producing some 
thing diffrent fiom itself It 18 a roct, which doca not cuter into vital 
function till it produces somcthing cl c thin + root, nantly, frat ‘Liat 
fut will m tune wan product 200ts, md so ul hving cayitel asstics in 
acmoduetion of oypital, but cay stil which prodacca nothong but capital 1s 
only root pioduung root, bulb issamg im bulb, never in tulip, med 
assuing in secd, never am bred Lhe Pchtical Leonomy of I nope bis 
luthetto devoted atuelf whelly to the multyheation, cr (less even) the 
aggiogaticn, of bulbs 2 never saw, nor conceived such a thing as a 
tubp Noy, boiled bulbs they nught hue bun—gliss bulbs—~Princo 
Rupats diops, consummated an powder (wll, u at were glass-powder and 
not gunpowd.1), for any cnd or mcanumg the cconomists hid im dcfmmg 
the laws of agegition We will try and get a clearer notion of them 

‘Lhe best and simplest general typ. of capital ws a well-made plough- 
sharo Now, xf that ploughshare did nothmg bu! beget otha ploughshares, 


* Qbscise I soy, “1eaung,” not “begctting ” ‘The presto 18 11 tho seventh season, 
hot In ewopytug, DOL in guradic, but morepa It a shangs that men always prise 
enthuviastually any puscn who by a momoutiry cxeaton, saves a hfe, but praise very 
hestatagly a poison who, by oxttion and self densal prolonged through yeas, citatos 
on. =Wo gino the ciown “ob civom sorvatum ,”—why not “ob civem atom ?”? 
Born, mean, to the full, in soul as will as body Dngland has oak enough, I thok, 
for both chaplots 

+ When Mr Mill speuks of producto consamption, be only means concumption 
‘which results im uncroase of capital, or maternal weulth feel m ¢,andIm § 
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in a polypous mauner,—however the great cluster of polypous plough 
mught ghtter mm the sun, 1¢ would have lost its function of capital It 
‘becomes true capital only by another kind of splendour,—when it 1 seen. 
“splendcacere mulco,” to grow bright in the furrow, rather with dimmnu-~ 
tion of 1ts substance, than addition, by the noble fmotion And the true 
home question, to every capitalist and to every nation, 18 not, “how 
many ploughs have you?" but, “where are your furrows?” not—“ how 
quickly will this capital reproduce ateclf?”—but, “ what will st do during 
.oproduction?" What substance will xt farnuh, good for hfi? what 
wok construct, protective of hf? if none, its own 1cproduction 18 use~ 
\ss—af worse than none,—{for c pital may destroy hfe as well as support 
1), 1t8 own reproduction 1s worse than uscless, it 18 meiely an advance 
fom Tiphon., on mortgago—not 2 profit by any means 

Not a profit, as the unuents truly saw, and showed in the type of 
Txuon ,—for capital is the head, o: fountain head, of wealth—the “ well- 
liad” of wealth, as the dlouds ae the well heads of 1am = but whi 
clouds aze without water, and only beget clouds, they sssuc 1n wrath at lost, 
anstead of ram, and in lghtnmg instcad of huvost, whence Luon 1s sad 
first to have invated hus gucsta to a banquct, and then made them fall nto 
pit fillud with fize, which 18 the tyj« of the temptation of 11chea issarng 
an impuisoned to1inent,—torment 1n a pit, (15 also Demas’ silver mine,) after 
which, to show tho rigi of riches passing from lust of pleasure to lust of 
power, yet powe: not truly understood, Ix1on 1s said to havc demred Jano, 
and instcad, cinbiacing a cloud (01 phantasm), to have begotten the Ccn-~ 
tauzs, the power of mure wealth bung, im itself, as the embiace of a 
shidow,—comnfoitices, (so also “1 phrum fiedeth on wind and followeth 
alta the east wind ," or “that wluch 1s not"—Piov xx 5, and again 
Dante s Geryon, the type of av uicious fieud, as he fles, gathcra the au 
up with xchactule claws,”—1 acr a ac raccolse,*) but im its offspring, a 
nungling of the brutal with the humin nature buman m sagacity— 
using both intillect and mrow, but biutal m its body and hoof, for 
consuming, and trampling down Tor which sn Tuon 1 at last bound 
upon a whecl—fiery and tvothed, and 1olling perpetually m the mr,— 
the type of human Labour when selfish and fiustlcas (kept far into the middle 
ages iw ther wheel of fortune), thc wheel wluch has i it no breath o: 


fo also m the vinon of the women bearmg the cphah, befure quoted, “ the win 
was m their wings,” not wings “of a stork,” aa m1 our yorsion, but “smulvs,"" of , kit, 
m the Vulgate, or perhaps more acematcly still am the Septuagunt, “hoops,” a bud 
connteted typically with the power of 11chcs by many traditions, of which that of its potr- 
thon fin a crust of goki us pohaps the most mtorsting ‘Tho “Bnds” of Arstophancs, 
an which ats part 12 prncapal, are full of them , note Cspocially the “ fortification of the 
aur with baked bricks, ike Babylon,” 1 550, and, agun, compare tho Plutus of Dante, 
who (to show tho infinonce of mches m destroying the reason) 1s the only one of the 
powers of the Inferno who cannot speak intellmbly, and also tho cowardlest, he 1s not 
merely quelled or restrained, but hterally “collapecs” at a woud, the sudden and help- 
Jess operation of moxcaniile panic bemg all told m the bref metephor, “as the sails, 
swollen with the nnd, fall, when the must breaks.” 
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apirit, but is whirled by chance only; whereas of all true work the Ezckiel 
vasion 18 true, that the Spint of the living creature 11 1n the wheels, and 
where the angels go, the wheels go by them ; but move no otherwise. 

‘This beng the real nature of capital, it follows that thore are two 
ands of true production, always gomg on in an active Btate; one of seed, 
and one of food, or production for the Ground, and for the Mouth, 
beth of which are by covctous persons thought to be production only 
for the granary; whereas the function of the granary 1s but termediate 
and conservative, fulfilled in distribution, elzo it ends in nothmg but 
mildew, and nourishment of rats and worms And ance production 
for the ground 1s only useful with future hope of harvest, all essential 
production 15 for the Mouth, and 1s finally measuicd by tho mouth, 
hence, aa I smd above, consumption xs the crown of production, and 
the wealth of a nation 18 only to be estumsted by what it conqumea 

The want of any clear mght of this fact 18 the capital error, issuing in 

rich interest and revenue of error among the politieal economists ‘Thur 
munds are contmually sct on money-gain, not on mouth gain, and they 
fall into every sort of net amd mare, dizled by tho coin-ghittcr aa buds 
by the fowler’s glass; or rather (for there 15 not much clso bhe buds m 
them) they are like children taying to yump on the heads of ther own 
shadows; the money-gain bung only the shidow of tho tue gun, which 
as humanity 

The final obyect of poltacal economy, therefore, is to get good method. 
of consumption, and great quintity of consumption in otha words, to 
‘use overything, and to use it nobly, whether it bo substince, survice, 
or service peificting substance The most curious error nm Mr Mills 
entire work (provided for him ongimally by Ricardo), 13 lis endeavour 
to distinguish between direct and mdircet service, and consoqnint abx2- 
tion that a demand for commodities 18 not demand fur labom (I v 9, 
et seq) We distingwshes between Jubourms «employed to Iiy ont ples- 
sure grounds, and to manufacture velvet, declumg tht xt mikes material 
diffurence to the labouring classes in which of thse two ways a caprtalut 
spends bis money, because the employment of the gardencrs 18 a demand 
for Jabour, but the purchase of velyct 3 not * Lrror colossal as woll as 





* The value of raw matonal, which has, milced, to he deducted fiom the pce of 
the labour, 19 not contemplated in the passages 1cferred to, Mii Mall having fallon anto 
the mistake solely by puiswng the collateral results of the payment of wages to 
middlemen He says—* The consumer do. not, with bis own funds, my the woaver 
for lus day’s wok” Pardon mo , the concamer of the volvot pays the wonver with 
Ina own funds as much as he paya the gardencr He pays, probably, an intermediate 
ship-owner, velvet merchant, and shopman , pays carriage money, shop rant, damage 
money, time money, and care money alll theso are abovo and beside tho velvet price, 
Guat as the wages of a hcad gardener would bo abovo tho grass price), but tho velvet 
1s as much Produced by the consamer’s capital, though he docs not pay for 1 Gil a 
mouths after production, as tho grass zs produced by hus capital, though he does not 
pay the msa who mowed ond rolled st on Monday, till Saturday afternoon I do not 
know af Mr Mull’s coucluson,—“ ths capital cannot be dispensed with, the purchasers 
can” (p, 96), bas yet been reduced to practice in the City on any large sale. 
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strange. It will, indeed, make a difference to the Jabourer whether wo bid 
um swing his scythe in the sping winds, or drive the loom in pestilential 
ar, but, so far os his pocket 1s concerned, 1t makes to him absolutely no 
difftuenco whether we order him to make green velvet, with seed and a 
neythe, or red velvet, with adh ond seisso.s §=Neither does 1¢ anywise con- 
cern lim whether, when the velvet 14 made, we consume it by w hing on it, 
or Wearing tt, #0 long as our consimption of it 18 wholly selfish. But of 
our consumption 2s to be m anywise unselfish, not only our mode of con- 
sum)ng the articles we require interests him, but also the Azad of article we 
zequue with § view to consumption As thus (:eturning for a moment 
to Mr Mill's great hardware theory®) 1t matters, so fir as the labomen’s 
immediate profit 18 concerned, not an iron filmg whethc: I employ him in 
growing a peach, or forging a bombshell, but my mobable modo of con- 
stunption of those articles mattis acuionsly Admit that at 14 to be m 
both oases “unselfish,” and the difference, to him, 28 final, whether when 
Jus child 25 2], I w ilk into his cottige and give it the peach, o: drop the 
shc Il down Ins chimney, and blow his roof off = * 

‘The worst of st, for the pcasint, 35, that the capitalist’s consnmption of 
the peach 19 pt to be aclfish, and of the shell, distzzbutive ,f but, in all 
cass, this is the broid aud general fact, that on due crtall «(10 commeroint 
Puneiples, somebody's :00f must go off in fulfilment of the homh’s destiny 
You my grow for your nuthbour, at your Iiking, grapes or giapeshot, he 
wall also, catallactrcally, grow gi apes or gr ipeshot for you, and you wll 
enh reap what you have sown 

It 15, therefore, the manner andl assuc of consumption which me the real 
tests of production Prodnetion docs nct const in thmgs ]tbonounly 
mide, but in things aaiviccably consumable, and the question for the 
nation 14 not how much Iihour at employs, but how much hfe at produces 


* Which, observe, 15 the picesse oppoute of the one under exummition ‘The hatte 
‘one theory reqaned ns to duchayz. om gadencia and cngage manufactmors, tho 
velvet theory roqunies ue to discharge our mannf x turers and cnyage gaidcners 

+ Tt 1s one very awful form of the operation of wealth in Earope that at 1 ontucly 
eapitabete’ wealth which sapports unjust wars Just war do not ned so mueh momy 
to support them, for most of the men who wie such, wage them gras, but for in 
“caigust war, mon’s bodies and souls hic hoth to be bought , and the best tools of wm, 
for then boados, which makes such wnt (costly to the maximmm , not to speak of thc 
ont of base foas, and augiy suspuion, Letwien nation which havo not giaco not 
honesty enough am all then mulutudes to buy an hous peace of rund with on at 
prenent, France and Cagland, purchasmg of cach othca ten milbons sterhoz woth 
of const mation annually, (a rematkably hebt crop, balf thorns and half axper-leaves, 
sown, reaped, and granancd by the “seunce” of the moduin } vltiesl economist, 
teaching covetousness insttad of huth ) And all unjust war being supportable, xf not 
by palage of the enem}, only by loans fiom caprtalists, thece loans are repaid by sub- 
Mquent taxation ef the people, who appear 1o li we no will m the matte, the capitabuts” 
will bung the puimary root of the wai , but ite real root 2s the covctousness of the 
‘whole nation, rendering 3 sncapable of farth, frankness, a justice, and bunging about, 
thorefore, m due time, bus own separate loss and punishment to cach person, 
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For as cousumption is the end and aim of production, so life is the end 
and aim of consumption. 

I loft this question to the reader’s thought two months ago, choosing 
rather that he should work it out for himself than have it sharply stated 
to him. But now, the ground being sufficiently broken (and the detaila 
into which the several questions, hero opencd, must Jead ua, being too 
complex for discussion in the pages of a periodical, so that I must pure 
them clsewhere), I desire, in closing the series of introductory papers, 
to leave this one great fact clearly stated. Turret 1s xo Weaura pur Lirz. 
Life, including all its pewers of love, of joy, and of admiration. That 
country is the richost which nourishes the greatest number of noble and 
hoppy human beings; that man is richest who, having perfected the func- 
tions of his own life to the utmoat, has also the widest helpful influence, 
both personal, and by means of his possessions, over the lives of others. 

A atrange political economy; the only onc, nevertheless, that ever was 
or can be: all political economy founded on self-interest* being but the 
fulfilment of that which once bronght schiam into the policy of angels, 
and ruin into the economy of Icaven. 

“The greatest number of human beings noble and happy.” But 
is tho nobloness consistent with the number? Yvs, uot only con- 
sistent with it, but cssential to it. Tho maximum of life can only be 
reached by the maximum of virtuc. In this respect the low of human 
population differs wholly from that of animal life. The multiplication of 
animals ia checked only by want of food, and by the hostility of races; 
the population of the gnat is restrained by the hunger of the swallow, 
ond that of the swallow by the scarcity of gnats. Man, considered as 
an animal, is indeed limited by tho same lawa: hunger, or plague, or 
war, avo the necessary and only restraints upon his inorenac,—cffectual 
restraints hitherto,—his principal study having been how most swiftly to 
destroy himself, or ravage hia dwelling-places, and his highest skill directed 
to give rango to the famine, seed to the plague, and sway to the sword. 
But, considered as other than an animal, his increase ia not limited by 
these laws. It is limited only by the limits of his courage and his love. 
Both of these have their bounds; and ought to have: his race has ita 
‘bonnds also; but theso have not yet been reached, nor will be reached 
for ages. 

tall the ranges of human thought I know none #0 melancholy as 
tho speculations of political coonomists on tho population question. It is 
proposed to better the condition of the labourer by giving him higher 
wages. “ Nay," says the economist, “if you raise his wages, be will 
either people down to the same point of misery at which you found him, 
or drink your wages away.” Jie will. I know it. Who gave him this 
will? Suppose it were your own eon of whom yon spoke, declaring to 





* ¥n all reasoving about prices, the proviso must be understood, ‘supposing all 
parties to take cafe of their own interest,’ ”—Mill, IIL i. 5. 
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me that you dared not take him info your firm, nor even give him hia 
gust labourer’a wages, because if you did, he would die of drunkenness, 
and leave half @ score of chien tothe pansh “Who gave your son 
these duspomtions?”—I should inquire Has he them by inhentance or 
‘by educaton? By one or other they must come, and asa in him, ao also 
in the poor Either these poor are of a 1%e essentially different from 
ours, and unredcemable (which, however often implhed, I have heard 
none yet openly sty), or else by such care as we have ourselves received, 
‘wo may make them continent and sober as ourselves—wise and dispas- 
sionete as we arc—modols arduous of imitition But, 1t 28 answered, they 
cannot recerve education Why not? That i premscly the pomt at 
asue Charitable persons suppose the worst frult of the 11ch 12 to rofuso 
the people meat, and the people ery for ther meat, kept back by fraud, 
to the Lord of Mulntades* Alas! it 18 not meat of which the refusal 15 
eruelest, or to which the claim 1s validest The life 1s moro than the 
ment The nch not only rcfuse food to the poor, thry refuse wisdom, 
they refuse vutue, thcy refuse silvation te sheep without shepherd, 16 
as not the pasture that has bcen shut from you, but the presence Meat! 
perhaps you right to that may he plevdable, but other mghts have to ba 
plevded first Claim your c1umbsa from the table, of you will, but claim 
them as children, not as dogs, clam you mght to be fid, but clam more 
loudly your right to be holy, perfect, and pure 

Stiange words to be used of working people “What! holy, without 
any long robes nor anomting oils, these rough jy xhetcd, rough-worded 
Pusons, at to names and dishonoured service? Perfect !—these, with 
dim cycs and cramped limbs, 1nd slowly wakening mindu? Pure !—these, 
with sensual desire and grovelling thought, foul of body, and coarse of 
soul?” It muy be so, nevertheless, such as they are, they arc the holst, 


* James v 4 Obscivo an thoso statements I am not taking up, nor countenancing 
ouc whit, the common socialist idea ot division of property , division of property 15 
atv deatruction, and with at the destruction of all hope, all industry, and all justice 

1615 supply chaor—n chaos towaids which the belovus m modern political economy 
ac fast tending and fiom which I am stavng tosnve thom Lhe neh man dots not 
Jeep bock mcat fiom the yoo ly ictamimg his ichos, but hy basely using them 
Richos are a form of stongth , and s stioug man doos not myuio others by keeping hus 
strength, bat by usmg it nyuuouly The sociahst, secing a strong man oppress a 
weak one, cris out— Bheak the stiong mans arms,” but I any, “Teach him to uo 
them to better purpose ” The foititude and antelbgence which acqaue niches aro 
intended, by the Grier of both, not to scatter, noi to give away, but to employ those 
niches in the sorvice of mankind , m other woids, m the redemption of the errmg and 
ead of tho weak—that 15 to say, there 2s fist to be the wotk to gam money, thon the 
Babbath of uso for 1t—the Sabbath, whose law 1s, not to lose Ife, but to save It 1s 
contanually the fault o the folly of the poor that they ate poor, aa st 18 usually « child’s 
fault if 1t falls into & pond, and a cripple s weakness thet alip croamng , never. 
theless, most passors-by would pull the child out, or help up enpplo Pat at at 
the worst, that all the poor of the world are but disobedient children, or careless 
apples, and that all mich people are wuse and strong, and you wsll see at once that 
nother 1s the socalst mght m dcsarmg to make everybody poor, powerless, and 
foolish as he us himself, nor the rich man mght in leaving the chaldren an the mure, 
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perfectest, purest persons the earth can at present show, They may be 
what you have said, but if #0, they yct are holict than we, who have lft 
them thus 

But what can be done for them? Who can clothe—who teach-—who 
reatrain their multitudes? Wit end em thee be for them at last, but 
to consume one anothc ? 

T hoje fix anotha: end, though net, inducd, fiom any of the three 
remedics for over-population comme nly suzacsted by ccononusts 

These thica arc, m biief—Colonuation, Bringing m of waste lands; 
or Discouragement of Munage 

‘Lhe fust and sccond of thiss expedienta mirely ev lo or delay tho 
question It wall, indeed, be long bc fore the wold bas becn all colomacd, 
and sts dexats all bought unda cultivation But the radical question 18 
not how much habitable Jand 1s in the world, but how miny human beings 
onght to he m untamed on given spice of hibit blo land 

Observe, I swy, ought to be, not how miny can Ik Ricudo, with lus 
neil maceaiiey, defines whit he calls the “nitural rate of wages" os 
“tht which will muntim the Labour: % Mumtuniam! yes, but how ?— 
the queation wis inst ntly this asked of me by + working gul, to whom I 
roid the pwsage I wall wnplify her question fur her“ Muntun him, 
how?" As, fust, to whit length of hfe? Out of a grven number of fed pa- 
sons how many are to be old—how many ycung, thrt 1s to sy, will you 
anange thar uruntcnance so 15 to hill them ewly—sy uv thuty o thuity- 
five on the average, mncluding deaths of weakly or all fod childicn ?-—or 90 
as to cnable them to live out a mitwil hfe? You will fd a grata 
number, in the first ce," by rapidity of sucecssion, mobrbly a happicr 
number x the second wluch docs Mx Ric do mean to be thur natal 
state, and to which state belongs the nitural x ite cf wages? 

Agun A pice of land which wall only support ten adie, »gnorant and. 
nupiovident persons will support thn ty or foity wtehgont and industrious 
oncs Wluch of these 1s then natural et ste, and to which of them belongs 
the natu il rate of wages? 

Agun If o piece cf land support forty perscns in industiious igno- 
ranet, and if, tued of this ignorance, they sct apart tin of the number 
to atudy thc propertics of concs, and the sics of stats, the Inbour of 
these ten, being withdiawn from the ground, must either tend to the 
inercase of food in somc transitional manner, or the persons act apart for 
aidercal and conic purposes mu.t starv¢, or some onc cise starve instead of 
them ‘What 1, theiefore, the natural rate of wages of the scientific 
persons, and how does tlus rate relnte to, or measure, then reverted or 
transitional productiveness? 

Agam. If the ground maintains, at first, forty labourcisin a peaceable 
and juous state of mind, but they become in a few years so quarreleome 
ond impious that they have to set apart five, to meditate upon and setile 





* ‘The quantity of info 1s the samo m both cases 5 but at 1 differcatly allotted, 
vou. 1—No 11, 27 
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their disputea;—ten, armed to the teeth with costly instruments, to 
enforde the decisions; and five to remind everybody in an eloquent 
iganner of the existence of a God ;—what will be the result upon the 
genernl power of production, and what ia the “natural rate of wages” 
of the meditative, muscular, and oracular labourera? 

Leaving these questions to be discussed, or waived, at their pleasure, 
by Mr. Ricardo’s followors, I proceed to state the main facta bearing 
on that probable future of the labouring classes which has been partially 
glanced at by Mr. Mill. That chapter and the precoding one differ from 
the common writing of political economists in admitting some value in 
the aspect of nature, and expressing regret at the probability of the destruc- 
tion of natural ecenery. But wo may spare our anxictics, on this head. 
Men can neither drink steam, nor cat stone. The maximum of population 
on a given apaco of Innd implies also the relative maximum of edible 
vegetable, whcther for men or cattle; it implies a maximum of pure air; 
and of pure water. Therefore: a maximum of wood, to transmute tlic 
air, and of sloping ground, protected by herbage from the extreme heat of 
the sun, to feed the streams. All England may, if it so chooses, becomo 
one manufacturing town; ond Englishmen, sacrificing themselves to the 
goud of general Lumanity, may live diminished lives in the midst of 
noise, of darkness, and of deadly exhalation. But the world cannot 
‘become a factory, nor a mine. No amount of ingenuity will ever make 
iron digestible by the million, nor substitute hydrogen for wine. Neither 
the avarice nor the rags of men will ever feed them, and however the 
apple of Sodom and the grape of Gomorrah may spread their table for 4 
time with dainties of ashes, and noctar of axps,—so Jong as men live by 
bread, the far away vallics must langh as they are covered with the gold 
of God, and the shouts of His happy multitudes ring round the wincpress 
and the well. 

Nor need our more sentimental economista fear the too wide spread of 
the formalities of a mechanical agriculture. ‘The presence of a wise popu- 
lation implies the search for felicity as well as for food; nor can any 
population roach its maximum but through that wisdom which “rejoices” 
in the bubitublo parts of the carth. ‘Ihe desert has ita appointed placa 
and work; the eternal engine, whoso beam ia the carth’s axle, whose 
bent is its year, and whose breath is its occan, will still divide imperiously 
to their desert kingdoms, bound with unfurrowable rock, and swept by 
unnrrested sand, their powers of frost and fire: but the zones and Jands 
between, habitable, will be lovelicst in habitation. The desire of tho 
heart ia also the light of the eyes. No sctne is continually and untiringly 
loved, but one rich by joyful human labour; smooth in field; fair in 
garden; full in orchard; trim, sweet, and frequent in homestead; ringing 
with voices of vivid existence. No air is sweet that is silent; it is only 
swoet when full of low currenta of under aound—triplets of birds, and 
munnur and chirp of inscots, and deep-toned worda of men, and ways 
‘ward trebles of childhood. As the art of life is learned, it will be found — 
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at last that all lovely things are also necessary —the wild flower by the 
‘wayne, as wcll os the tended corn, and the wild birds and creaturca of 
the forest, as well as the tundcd cattle, because man doth not hve by 
bread only, but also by the desext manna, by every wondrous word and 
unknowable work of God Happy, im that he knew them not, nor did 
lus fathers know, and that round about him 1caches yet mito the infinite, 
the amascment of lis existence 

Note, finilly, that all cftcctual advancomcnt townds this true fuluity 
of the human race must be by indhyidual, not publo effort Certam 
general meaunes may aid, certain revised laws guide, euch advance- 
ment; but the measure aud Jaw wluch have fst to be determined are 
those of cxch man's home We continually liar at recommended by 
‘igacioun people to compl uning neighbours, (usually less well placed m 
the world than themselves), that thy should “remain content m the 
station in which Providence has placed them” There are perhaps some 
circumetancea of lie m whith Providence has no intention that people 
should be content Neverthiless, the mvum 18 on the whole a good one, 
Wut at 313 peculiarly for home use That your neighbour should, or 
should not, rem content with js poution, 18 not you busimessa, but it 
1s very much yout business to 1emun content with your own What is 
chiefly needed 1n Ingland at the present day 19 to phow the quantaty of 
pleasure that may be obtained by s consistent, well-admnstered compe- 
tence, modest, confessed, and laborious We need examples of people 
who, leaving Heaven to decide whethcr they mie to 1186 1 the world, 
deode for themselves that they will be happy im 1t, and have resolved to 
scek—not greater wealth, but simpler pleasure, not higher fortune, but 
decper ielwity, making the first of posscsuons, self powesion, and 
hhonc uring themselves 2 the humlesa pride and calm pursuits of peace 

Of wlush lowly pcre it 15 written that “justice and perce have kasd 
each othc?,” and that the fimt of justice is “sown in pcace of them thet 
intke perce, not ' peace-m ikers” in the common understanding—rooon- 
cilcre of quarcs, (though thot function also follows on the gtcater one,) 
Imt perce Ciertors, Givers of Calm Which you cannot give, unless you 
first gun, nor 19 this gain one which will follow assuredly on any course 
of business, commonly so culled No form of gain 25 less probable, bun- 
news being (15 18 shown in the Innguage of all natzrons—wwdety fiom were, 
pine from mpau, venie, vendre, and venal, from vento, &c ) casents lly 
2cstlesa—and probably contentious ,—having a raven-lihe mind to the 
motion to and fro, as to the cmiion food, whereas the ol:ve-ficding and 
bearmg birds look for rest for thcar fect thus it 18 smd of Wisdom that 
she “hath builded her house, and hewn out her seven pillars," and even 
when, though apt to wart long at the doorposts, she has to Jeave her house 
and go alnoid, her paths are peace also 

For ue, at all events, her work must begin at the entry of the doors: all 
true economy 13 “ Law of the house” Strive to make that law atnet, 
mmple, geneous. waste nothmg, and grudge nothing. Cme in nowuse to 

27— 
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make more of money, but care to make much of it; remembering always 
the great, palpable, inevitable fact—the rule and root of all economy—that 
what one person has, another cannot have; and that overy atom of sub- 
stance, of whatever kind, used or consumed, is so much human life spent; 
which, if it iasue in the saving present life, or gaining more, is well 
spent, but if not, is either so much life prevented, or so much alain. In 
all buying, consider, first, what condition of existenco you cause in the 
producers of what you buy; secondly, whether the sum you have paid is 
just to the producer, and in due proportion, lodged in his hands; * thirdly, 
to how much clear use, for food, knowledge, or joy, this that you have 
bought can be put; and fourthly, to whom and in what way it can 
be most speedily and serviceably distributed: in all dealings what- 
noever insisting on entire openness and stern fulfilment ; and in all doings, 
on perfection and loveliness of accomplishment ; especially on fineness and 
purity of all marketable commodity: watching at the same time for all 
ways of gaining, or teaching, powers of simple pleasure; and of showing 
“Yaov lv dagodthy yiy’ bvaap”—the sum of enjoyment depending not on 
the quantity of things tasted, but on the vivacity and patience of taste. 
And if, on due and honent thought over these things, it seems that the 
kind of existence to which men are now summoned by overy plea of pity 
and claim of right, may, for some time at loast, not be a luxurious one ;— 
consider whether, even supposing it guiltless, luxury would be desired by 
any of us, if we saw clearly at our sides the suffering which accompanies 
it in the world, Luxury is indeed possible in the fature—innocent and 
exquisite; luxury for all, and by the help of all; but luxury at present 
can only be enjoyed by the ignorant; the crnelest man living conld not 
pit at his feast, unless ho sat blindfold. Raise the veil boldly; face the 
light; and if, as yct, the light of the eye can only be through teara, and 
the light of the body through sackcloth, go thou forth weeping, bearing 
precious seed, until the time come, and the kingdom, when Christ's gift 
of bread, and bequest of peace shall be Unto this last as unto thee; 
and when, for earth’s severed multitudes of the wicked and tho weary, 
there shall be holier reconciliation than that of the narrow home, and 
calm economy, where the Wicked cease—not from trouble, but from 
troubling—and the Weary are at rest. aR. 





* The proper offices of middlo-men, namely, overscers (or authoritative workmen); 
eonveyancers (imerchants, sailurs, retail dealers, &c,), and order-takers (persona 
employed to recelye directions from the consnmer), must, of course, be examined 
before I can enter farther into the question of jnat payment of the first producer. But 
I have not spoken of them in these introductory papers, because the evils attendant on 
the abuse of such intermediate functions result not from any alleged principle of 
modem political economy, but from private carelessness or iniquity. 
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‘Term and commonplace as tho eubyect 18, there still remams 8 good deal 
to be told about the weather, and there 2s ample revson m the history of 
the ycors 1859-60 why the present tmo should be selected for telling at. 
Notwithstanding the daily discussion and mquines, wo beheve that the 
most indistinct and confuscd 1dcas aie still commonly enough entertamed 
about weather It 3s often mistaken for chmate, and chmate 34 covfounded 
with it, while, although the emblem of change, the numerous and real 
causes of change seem hardly to enter into consideration, 

Let us endeavour to bing together an a narrow compass some of the 
chief peculiarities of weather and its changes, accounting for them, as far 
as possible, by some reasonable cause We may thua obtain an mught 
mnto the future of this obscure subject, and pmhaps understand how 3t 18 
that some of our fiends are weatha-wise Parhaps, also, some of us may 
be induced to make obscryations of ou own 

A fine day m ao fine season 18 an event worth recording, nud involves a 
goodly v110ty of conditions On such a diy we have a birght sun, Lut 
the eun’s heat 28 not scorching, nor does ita ght produce a prunful glare, 
the shy 1 clear, and the clouds, af any, are hght and high, not streaky or 
3n heavy, cumbious masses duzing the day, and towards evening they clear 
away, leaving only a fuw that arc rosy and pink at sunset ‘The colour of 
the aky 15 blue, but not too zntense, and not extending quite to the honzon. 
Distant objects are viable, but not so sharply defined as to appear 
unusually near ~The atmosphere 2s really heavy, as shown by a high state 
of the buometer, but to the ficlings it 18 hght and clastic §=The arr fils 
Gry, but not harsh, containing water, but in a stato capable of absorbing 
more than it contams ‘Ihc temperature i seasonable, not far removed 
from the average temperature dus to the me of year ‘There 1s motion m 
the air, but it 18 not enough to be called wind. It procceds fiom a quarter 
generally fayomable for fine weather m the place of observation ‘Lhe 
electuicty of the air 181m a atate of equilibrmm There 14 @ fair supply 
of that pecubar substance or condition called ozone, and there 19 no 
dutarbance of the magnetic forces. 

An average number of such days as these, occurring at intervals, 
separated by cloudy and ramy weather of no long duration, and not 
accompamed by violent and continued wind, electric or magnetic storm, 
or sudden and fiequent changes mn the temperature and pressure of the atr, 
characterize a fine season; and scveral fine seasons followsng each other, 
produce a cycle or period of fine weather. A certain amount of electric 
storm and hail ni summer, intrivals of heavy rain, wind, and st:m near 
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the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, and an average of mow, frost, and 
magnetic storm in winter, are by no means incompatible with fine seasons. 
During such seasons the fruits of the earth ripen, and the ordinary crops 
of the country are obtained. 

Bad weathor and bad seasons aro naturally the converge and opposite of 
fine. They alao recur ocensionally in cycles, and alternate with fine weather 
and seasons. It would be unnatural if this were not the cass, for it is the 
result, inevitable aa far as we know, of the laws governing our carth and 
system; but hero are not wanting those who would find a national punixh- 
ment in the occurrence of a reason unfavourable to ihe growth and 
ripening of the crops. Such persons practically regard finc seasona 2A 
natural and normal, and bad seasons a3 miraculous exceptions. 

The word climate is generally used to expresa the general average of tho 
weather for a country or a ‘listrict. In point of fact, hardly any two 
places a fow miles apart have precisely the eame climate; Lut in # general 
fense tho climate of England is spoken of as one thing, that of France a4 
ancthor, and s0 on. Climate is properly the long average of weather in a 
single placo, while the climate of a country is tho avorage of all the 
climates of the different places in it, taken on an estimate of as long a 
period as poraible. 

Now it is qnite conceivable that the climate of « place may in the 
course of time undergo a change, but it would take a Intge number of 
observations to prove it. By removing the trees, draining the land, and 
altering the crops, o errtain alteration of climate in, however, necessarily 
induced, inasmuch as the average temperature and moisture become 
altered, and these are climatial essentials. 

But though climate may change or be changed, we may almost amert 
it as an axiom that weather must change. There are districts in the 
world where these changes are exccedingly small, but such districts aro 
few and exceptional. Generally, in temperate climates more cypecially, 
weather is very changeable and climate very nniform, 

Climates, ns we have said, are different in different piaces ; whereas tho 
weather, though very changeable in any one place, may be the samo at 
the same time in very many places. This has been ascertained by ays- 
tematic observations, commencing by previous arrangement at the eamc 
instant at a number of stations in different paris of the world, and ocon- 
tinued at equal intervala. Thus it was found that on the morning of the 
8rd of February, 1842, rain was falling at the ssme time throughout 
nearly every part of the United States of America, from the Gulf of 
Mexico in the south to beyond Lake Superior in the north, and from 
beyond the Missiaippi in the west to far out in the Atlantic in tho cast. 
Over an area of at least a milliun of square miles there was for hours 
identical weather; and there have been other instances recorded where 
the whole land of Northern Europe has been under the influence of rain- 
olonds at the eame instant, and for some time. 

But we all know that the weather is often extremely different on tho 
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two sides of @ mountain-chain, acrom a narrow channel oscupicd by 
‘water, or cyen in two localities on land a few milea distant from each 
other. It follows that while there are causes which-influence weather of 
exceedingly wide operation, there are others altogether local, and one can 
readily believe that the indications also will be somewhat different. 

‘The prognostications and causes of change of weather must evidently 
be studied with reference to this important diflurence. There is, however, 
a third condition of weather, when it is neither uniform over a wide tract, 
nor yariahle within narrow limits; but when, as in the caee of certain 
storms, it travels over land and sen at a nearly even pace, occupying and 
affecting a narrow belt, but within that belt producing efficta indicating 
the exercise of enormous mechanical foree. Dining the great circular 
storma, or cyclones, which have been long known in tlhe West Indica and 
China Svas, and are there periodical, but which also reach our shores and 
have been unusually frequent during the past year, the weather travels 
along in this manner, a desolating hurricane surrounding a comparative 
Jul. While the wind of the hurricane is blowing at tho rate of sixty or 
eighty miles an hour, the wholo storm moves on, generally from the south- 
‘west towards the north-cast, at a rate not often excecding twenty miles an 
hour. Tho signa and cawses of this travelling weather are, ay might bo 
expected, somewhat different from thoso of the other two kinds. 

Tho weather is cascntiully the state of the air at the place and time of 
observation, and change of weather involves the action of some external 
causes altering the condition of the atmosphere. But, ag the reader will 
have seen by our account of a fine day, thin involves a good deal. ‘The 
actual weight of the air above our heads is called ‘the pressure of the air,” 
‘because the air docs really press down upon us in exact proportion to its 
weight. This is constantly varying from e multitude of influences, The 
temperature of the air slso changes every hour of the day. The moisture 
in the air varies with the temperature. ‘The electrical state varics from 
many causes, and affects the others to a marked extent. The direction of 
the wind frequently changes, bringing new currents of air with altered 
temperature, and in a different cloctrical state. Each of these causes and 
results of change requires a special instrument to measure ita amount, 
and each observation has to be regarded in its bearing on all the others, 

‘Thore is thus a grest complication of phenomena to be noted, and no 
one instrument alone can be regarded as sufficient. We will consider 
presently the use and relative value of the various contrivances that have 
heen invented, and sre commonly used; but, before doing so, let us see 
how far we may become weather-prophots without any instruments at all. 

‘We may cither trust to our own observations of the external world, 
or, which is better, combine these with notices of the habits and instincts 
of animals. In this way any one can, by care and attention, come to 
possess an almost instinotive perocption of wenther changes. 

The state of the air is one of the first things that we may study with 
advantage in endeavouring to I«come weather-wise, Those who live in 
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the open country 02 in the nexghbourhood of the sea can readily observe 
this by the appearance of objects near the houzon In a large caty 2t 8 
more difficult, but cven there some of the indications arc obtained 

‘There 1s hardly 2 move certam prognostication of coming change than 
@ peculiar sharpness and clearncss in the outhnes of distant objects, 
enabling us to nee more of them and to see them mone plainly than usnal 
‘This 1s often lochcd on by those who are not weathei-wise as @ proof of 
fine weathcr inste id of chinge ‘There are tuncs when the state of the a 
1s such as to bing up above the linc of the honzon the form of objects 
actually bclow 3t, thus poducing what 1s called mage Afinage, m hot, 
dry climates, 13 not neccsawzily followed by change, but an all parts of 
northern Lurope, and generally in all temperate climates where 2@n 
fulls amegularly, umnsnil cleaness and micgular icf icon me followed 
by bad wewtha wathin twenty four hours, 01 f continued for some days, 
s.vere storm 15 Umost wevit bly at hind 

Ihe qa mtity, mode of 1 wat ment, ind form of clouds, are all matters 
mcitly to be Ieoked at at wo would forctell the werther a httle m advan 
Vury light, lofy clouds, rangmg m Ines, but detached fiom cach other 
and ofttn crowing erch otha # ducctiony, arc ficquently the fast mgns of 
chime and commg wind utc: continued fine weather ‘They ue called by 
sailers cats tath, und the shy covercd with such clouds a “ macherel hy ” 

To thes cleuds, gaucr ly many thousmd fit above the eth, belong 
the huos ocemonily sun surcuoding the sun aud inocn, and the 
appearance of such micteor4 24 so unfive nt ible 

Tn summa they mnennce run, 2m wautar, thaw 

By degices the Nght cloudy de cond and Inccme moi promment 
‘Abvy pws cather into heycd masey lle ended cotton, «1 into dinso 
hoaont il str 114, forming at sunsct ind dis appx wang at sumise Doth kinds 
piss into griy, formlcs , ke iden clouds, which gr idually cove, the whole 
dae of the heavens, and at list empty themelyes on the cath im ran 

A vay sudden alteration of forn, or shifting of the place of clouds, o1 
asuddun obsewation of the shy without clcuds um motion, 2s an indication 
of astute of the ui gencrilly belengmg to changerble weather. When 
the round, heaped clouds appcaz carly in the mcrnming, they often gradually 
disappeu us the diy advances, and aft: noon the shy 15 dear , but when 
thuy come on afttr noon, 41d inucase towards evening, obscuring the 
sunt, they generily tammate nm run Any violent and rapid motion 
amongst the clouds, one gioup crossmz anothe, owing to various currents 
of ar at diffizent altitudes, undicatca the approach of changeable weather 

It has been determmed by carcful obscavations mad¢ dunng balloon 
ascents, and confirmed by what 1 noticed on Ingh mountams, that ata 
height of a few thousand feet above the eaith thue 1: a stratum of aur in 
which cloud w often prestnt, above and lilow which the air us in a very 
different state Thus stratum forms a kind of dividing plane, and the more 
immediate changes of weatha, no doubt, commence there; while tho 
moro distant altetations requue a longer tune to perfect. 
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‘We are all aware of the value of a fine snnset in influencing, or rather 
intimating, the weather of the succeeding day. I¢ requires, however, some 
expertence to appreciate the exact state of the clouds in this rexpect, and 
the probability of interference by changes of wind o1 temperature, and thus 
the would-be prophet 15 often decerved. Among mgna of fine weather, an 
early and heavy dew has often been noticed. It has also been observed 
that hil in summer 13 gencrally preceded hy great heat, and followed by 
cool weather. 

The stite of the au in which mmoke rises vertically and to a con- 
siderable height, 13 known to be frequently followed by far weather; 
while the oppoute state, 2n whach the smoke 1s beaten down and refuses 
to mee, 18 unfavourable. 

The dnection of the wind, and ducction of chango when the wind 
‘veers round, are among the most important and valuable mdications of 
weather open to the general observer. The quartm from which wind 
comes 19 of course mdicated by a streamer or weathercock which 35 not 
affected by trees or buildings With us in the Britrsh Islands, northerly 
winds, whether fiom the east or west of north, aro generally cold, and 
southuly winds warm. North-eastely winds m winter and spring are 
cold and dry, but in summet often hot. Noith-wenteily winds in ordinary 
fcnsons are fresh and plewant in summer, but cold and wet near the 
equinox. South-westerly winds are gene lly warm and often wet. 

Our chief gales proceed fiom the south-west or north-west, but some 
that are nlso sevcre come from the north-cast. South-custerly winds are 
ree, but in summa gencrally warm, 

Winds procecding from any cartily poimt proceed over a luge 
expanse of land, and those fiom the wust over wir The former are 
thus dry, and tho latter charged with moistine , but it sometimes happens 
thot a wind, after pocecding for a long time aoress land or watcr, 1s, for 
wome rtason, thrown bach again 1n a contrary dircetion along the earth's 
muface In this case the apparently diy west wind is really part of one 
that has come fiom the east, and the apparently damp eastc:ly wind really 
came fiom the ovcan 

But although the direction of the wind affords 5 aluable information a4 
indicating generally the conditions to which that part of the au has been 
exposed for some time, the mode an which it changes sts duection would 
eeem to be far more impomtant a8 & prognostication of weather. An 
account of this, however, belongs 1athe: to the consideration of matiu- 
mental indications, as 1t myolves a series of observations 

A large amount of valuable weather news 1s obtuned by watching the 
habits of anumals and the conditions of vegetation. The former, especially, 
often affords the rendiest, and even the surest, moofs of commg change 
that are open to our observation. The fight of birds and insects, the 
departure of fishes from their umal haunts, the movements of cows and 
sheep in the fields o: of domestic animals m the house, ae among the 
phenomens that will occur to every one; but they can only be made ure of 
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by those who are thoroughly familiar with, and minutely observe, nature. 
‘Many of us, indeed, have our own instinots in this respect, and there are too 
many cases within the sphere of general knowledge where human beings, our 
friends or ourselves, feel without seeing those changon of wind that precude 
or accompany changes of weather. Amongst these are the martyrs to 
rhcumatiam and neuralgia; those who have felt the racking pain from eld 
and imperfectly healed wounds ; those from whom proceed the dry, con- 
sumptive cough; or those who suffer from the bronchial irritation that no 
artificial atmosphere can roothe. 

All these conditions of the air are the result of causes which, if 
clearly understood in their relative importance and mode of action, would 
‘be reducible to direct obucrvation and calculation. They may be der 
seribed in a fow words as being dependent on the pressure of the sir, thy 
temperature of the air—not only at the surfiwe, but at various heights— 
the dow-point or state of moisture of the air, the rainfall, the clear or 
clondy state of the upper air, the direction and force of the wind, the 
electrical state of the nir—both with rospect to ordinary electricity 
developed in thundcr-storms, and that which is now called osone—and the 
magnetic condition of the carth and atmosphere. Instruments are in wo 
‘by means of which all theso matters can be determined. ‘These instrn- 
ments must, however, not only themselves be good and accurate, but they 
munt be compared with some fixed atandards, ‘They must also be used 
syutematically—either always and everywhere at the same hours of the 
day, or so frequently that the observation of the agreod times can be 
deduced by calculation. The various obyervers must be able to compare 
notes, and must compare them very completely, There must be no 
forgetfulness and no indifference in the work, and whoever undertakes to 
observe, must do eo for eome time before he can obtain a result, 

‘The first and most important instruncnt of observation is, beyond all 
doubt, the Banomzrcr. It is a simple coutrivance, consisting of a column of 
mercury placed in a long empty tube, open at one end and closed at the 
other. When inverted in a small cistern of mercury, the fluid metal 
descends from the top or closed end of the tubo, leaving an nhsclute 
vacuum behind it, and it continucs to descend until the weight of the 
mercury in the column exactly balances the whole weight of a column of air 
of the same uize to the very top of our atmorphere. It is amodo of weighing 
this column of air, and it does eo with perfect accuracy ; but the mark- 
inga upon tha side of the column, instead of morely stating the number of 
inches, tentha of an inch, or hundredthe of an inch, that the column ia in 
length, also generally include certain words, such as “ set fair, fair, change, 
rain,” &c., which are, in fact, a mere delusion and a mare to the unin- 
formed owner of the so-called weather-glass. 

When properly made and compared with # standard, and not disturbed, 
it ia, indeed, almost impossible that a barometer of the usual kind should 
got out of order, and quits impossible ‘that it should fail in recording 
correctly the facts we ought to expect from it 
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‘The barometor tells us one thing, and one thing only—-namely, the pres- 
ware of the air at the moment of observation. This may seem to be s small 
matter; but in temperate climates the pressure of the air is, in fact, the 
most accurate indication of every important change that takes place in 
the atmosphere. In climates where the weather is little variable, tho 
meroury in the barometer risea and falla in exact scoordance with the 
sun’s position ubove the horizon, so that, in the tropics, it might serve as 
atime-piece. With us, these minute though regular changes are masked 
by others more considerable and lena regular. 

To be of any value as a weather-gauge, the barometer requires 
frequent and regular observation, and comparison with othor observations, 
concerning the temperature and the direction and force of the wind. In 
the normal state, or at the commencement of a series of obscrvations, it 
should be compared with the determined mean height for the day and 
place of obvervntion during 2 long period. 

Assuming that wo commence right, then if the meroury fills slightly 
‘but steadily for many houra without other indication of change, be aswured 
that bad weather will follow; and the longer it is delayed the worse it 
will be. If the fall is sudden and considerable, with a south-west wind, 
and the mercury rises again, squalls and gales of wind may be looked for 
from tho south-west, but they may soon be sneceeded by fine weather. If, 
while the mercury falls, the wind veers round from the south-west to south 
and south-east, severe storms will probably folluw. If the full is very 
inconsiderable, but the thermometer drops, ana the wind changes from east 
to north, severe storms from the north-west will probably follow. 1 all 
these cases, by constantly watching the barometer, and comparing its 
movements with those of the thermometer and the wind, the nature of the 
coming bad weather can generally be determined. Jn north-easterly 
weather the barometer is usually high and the thermomoter low, so that 
storms from this quarter arc leas clearly indicated than from others. The 
some ia sometimes the case with north-westerly weather. In southerly 
weather, on the contrary, the barometer ia very seusitive and falls con- 
siderably. 

The thermometer is of great value as a weather-indicator; but for this 
purpose the average temporature for the day at the place of observation 
must be known. A temperature continued for some time below or above 
the average, is an almost certain indication of change. In summer, 
electric storms follow unusual warmth ; and in winter, gales of wind from 
north-north-west, or north-cest, are not unlikely to succeed a low ther- 
mometer and almost steady barometar. 

The direction of the wind, and the agreement or disagreement of this 
direction with the sverage of many yenra at the same period or season, is 
an important observation. Wher the wind, in uhifting, goes round in the 
direction of the hands of a clock, from north by east to south, or from 
south by west to north, the change may be looked on sa not unfavourable; 
‘but when the wind “‘tacke” and veers from north by way of west to 
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south, and from south by way of the east towards north, bad weather may 
be expected to follow. Occasionally, as during the present year, north- 
‘west winda arc greatly in excess, and the reault of this has been unumal. 
rain. Settled north-west wind brings cold and fine weather; but con- 
tinued west and south-west winds aro usually followed by rain, It has 
been observed that a prevalence of wenterly weather near the time of the 
equinox precedes a wet summer or winter, and during the present season, 
there has been an almost entire absonco of easterly winds at the sensons 
in question. North-casterly winds have been singularly rare during tho 
wholo of the current year. 

‘The coruscations of the aurora, indicating magnetic storms in actual 
Progress, are often followed in our latitudes by bad weathor, capevially 
when they occur in summer and autumn; but the precise relations of 
magnetic disturbance with weather-changes are not yet fully understood. 
Indications of those great storms, or hurricanes (called cyclones), which 
occasionally sweep over limited arcas with irresistible force, are tolerably 
certain, and two of very unusual magnitude, borides several of smaller 
importance, followed the remarkable magnctio disturbances that took place 
about a twelvemonth ago, not only in our own part of the world, but 
throughout the wholo earth. Such indications correspond so well with 
othors that Lava been previously and since obscrved, that they may tako 
rank amongst ecttled facts. 

‘We may now consider a little more in detail the wenther of the past 
year, which has been unnsual in a very high degree, as far os the expe- 
rience and recollection of most of ua is concerned; hut which will be 
found full of valuable mggestions to thore who study meteorology. 

On the 29th August, 1839, aurore, or the flashes of a great magnetic 
storm, were observed at a number of places reaching from the highest 
northern to the highest southern Intitudes inhabited by civilized man. Up 
to that time the weather in Europe had been unusually hot aud dry. 
“All over tho world, not only in the Arctic but in Antarotic regions, in 
Auatralia, South America, the West Indies, Bermudas, and elsewhere, 
surore and metcors were unusually prevalent; and they were more re- 
markable in their features and appearances than had been noticed for many 
years. Thero was also an extraordinary disturbance of currents along 
telegraph wires. Submarine wires were unusually disturbed, and these 
disturbances were followed within two or three days by great commootions 
in the atmosphere, or by some remarkable change."* 

On the lat September, abont three-quarters of an hour befure noon, 
a moderate but marked magnetic disturbance was recorded at Kew, and 
a storm, a great disturbance, about four hours after midnight; the 
datter extending to the southern hemisphere. At the very minute when 
the firmt disturbance was recorded, two well known-English astronomers, 
each in hia own observatory, wore watching the sun's disc, observing his 
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spots, when suddenly two intensely luminous bodies burat into view on the 
surface, They moved ride by side through a space of about 35,000 
iniles, first increasing in brightness, then fading away, and in five minutes 
they had vanished, It is considered probable that these two observers 
actually witnessed the process of feeding the mun by the fall of meteoric 
matter; but however this may be, a clear relation was thus traced 
between phenomena apparently so independent the one of the other, aa a 
pot on the sun and a mngnetic storm ranging through the earth. 

But this is only an additional fact confirming what had before been 
determined by obvervation, The sun's face is often obscured by spote, 
which vary excecdingly in number and magnitnde. These are known to 
recur in a period of about eleven years, increasing very much for five years, 
till they attain a maximum, and then diminishing for onother six years 
till they are at a minimum. ‘The magactic disturbances of tho carth 
follow the increase or diminntion of these spots. 

From the commencement of October, 1859, the winter may he dated, 
amd towards the end of that month there occurred in our parte of tho 
world a series of the most rentarkable storms of wind on record. For a 
few days before the great storm of the 25th-27th October, the thermo- 
meter and barometer were exceedingly low, extraordinary clearnew was 
observed in the atmosphere, with lightning from the cast and north-caat. 
On the 21th a spiral storm, or cyclone, reached the Bay of Biecay from. 
the south-southwest, and travelled northward, at the rate of nbout twenty 
miles an hour, over 5 comparatively narrow zone. In the centre of this 
zone was p space ten, fifteen, or twenty miles wide, over which a compara- 
tive Iull existed, and round this the wind was rushing with a varying 
velocity of from sixty to one hundred miles an hour, blowing from all 
pointe of the compass. ‘Two complete days were occupied hy this 
remarkable storm ia crossing the British Islands, or rather in traversing 
the Irish Channel from the northern extremity of the Bay of Biscay; aud 
its influence was recognized by a large number of fatal wrecks, among 
which that of the Hoyal Charter was the most scrious in respect to loss of 
human Jif. A few days afterwards thia storm was succeeded hy another, 
which followed nearly the same course, but ranged a little to the cast, 
crossing the North Sea to Denmark. 

Tho weather continued unfavourable and exceptional during the 
remainder of 1859. Diseases of the lungs and fever were then unusually 
prevalent. The range of temperature and of the harometer was unusually 
great, the fall of rain much in excess of the average, and the temperature 
of vegetation at night generally fell below the freezing point. Both solar 
and lunar halos were frequent; thunder, lightuing, and aurore were also 
frequent. 

During the first three months of the present year the weather con- 
tinued more unhealthy than usual at that season, the temperature 
remained lower than the average, and there was ® constant succemiion of 
wind storms, the ‘barometer showing constant and Inrge changes in the 
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Premure of the air; while oocasional thunder and lightning were ex- 
perienced. -Aurors wore seon on an average one day in every three, 
halon wore very frequent, snow and hai} fall to a moat unusual extent, 
and vegetation generally was very backward. This weather lasted, with 
little change, up to the end of June; the wind often blowing withont 
intermission for thirty, forty, fifty, and at times sixty hours; while for 
more than four days and nights from the 80th March the air was inces~ 
eantly in violent motion, At these times the pressure of the wind on 
shore sometimes reached twenty-eight pounds on the aquare foot. 

The fall of rnin in England up to tho end of June waa 15} inches, 
more than forty per cent. above the average (102 inches). Out of the six 
months, vain bad fallen on one hundred and two daya, and of these twenty- 
three were in June. In July, almost every day of the latter half of tho month 
waa rainy, the weather was unusually cold, from whichover quarter tho 
wind blew, and the sky was almost always cloudy. Angnst likewise was 
cold, wet, and cloudy; the temperature hardly ever reaching the average, 
while the rainfall waa nearly fifly per cent. in excess of the average. 
‘The first part of September wos remarkably fine, but during the latter 
half the weather recovered its former unfavourable condition, and somo 
of the heaviest rains of the year then fell, 

In spite, however, of the unusnal quantity of rain there has becn 
throughout the year less water in the air than umal in the shapo of 
visible vapour, #0 that the dryness of the air has produced a quick evapor- 
ation after the heaviest showers. In consequence of this the corn crops 
wero little injured, and tho few fine days of the beginning of September 
were sufficient to save a large part of them. There has also been a marked 
oxcons of azone, and scarcely any of the malaiia and cholera fevera often 
common in summer. 

During the last twelve months the weather that has prevailed with us 
in the British Inlands hes not, it is true, ranged uniformly over all Rurope; 
ati] leas has it extended to other large tracta of land and pea, But 
thronghout the northern hemisphere on the wesiern side of America, it 
has been altogether exceptional. From information recently received, we 
know that the whole coast of Greenland has been subjected to a degree of 
cold that had not been experienced for thirty years ; many of the ports 
usally open all the season have been altogether closed, and the ecas in the 
latitude of Cape Farewell have been blocked with ice, rendering navigation 
extremely difficult, and sometimes impossible. Over the whole of Europe, 
without exception, the weather has been cold, clouded, and stormy; even 
those places on the south and east coast of Spain, whose climate is quite 
sub-tropical, having been comparatively cool. In the cast thore has also 
‘been bad weather. America hes had an early and large harvest, but it 
haa not been without storm, and the and autumn have been 
extremely wet. 

These marked peculiarities of weather must not, however, be assumed 
too hastily to indicate any change of climate. If we look back at former 
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records of weather, wo find that at all times years of favourable neasons 
hhave eucceeded each other, until people begin to forget that the contrary 
may happen ; and when the unfavourable time comes, ws are by no means 
propared to recognize it as part of a well-marked series of events. There 
is no doubt that Pharaoh's dream of the fat and Jean kine is a prophecy 
that will last for all time, and although we may not be able to foretell the 
exact year of change, tho general fact of periodicity of weather ia clearly 
established. The time may come when, by a sufficient experience arising 
from long-recorded accurate observations, the evil day may be more nearly 
anticipated, and some of its most scrious consequences evaded. 

Bat such and #0 accurate a knowledge of the lawa that govern the 
weather as to cnable us to forctell what will happen some time in advance, 
ia neither common nor casy of goquisition. A mere pasuing glance nt tho 
barometer, without reference to the state of tho wind, the temporaturo, 
and the clectrical state of the air, affords absolutely no intimation whnt- 
ever, inasmuch as the barometer is valuable only in comparison with itself’ 
at a former time, and with facts recorded by other instruments, A pre- 
diction of the weather from mero atmonpherio appearances carefully 
observed, ia, on the whole, much more likely to he correct; bnt even this 
is valuable only as far as it brings to bear experience, reflection, and tho 
exercise of common sense. 

It will also appear that to judge of the weather a week in advance, by 
noticing the hour at which the moon becomes new or full, or by observing 
the weather at such hour, can only be a very vague and uncertain method, 
subject to various causes of local interference; even if any such law of 
lunar influence were bused on accurate observation and Jong experience, * 

It is not that valuable suggestions may not be obtained by collecting 
rules based on these suppositions, All obucrvations—and we may even say 
all modes of connecting observations so as to deduce laws goncral or local 
—have a certain value, aa they may suggest the trac explanation, even if 
they do not give it; but we wish to show how complicated the problem 
is, and how impossible it is thut there should be any simple aclution. 
‘When the weather-beaten suilor or the old shepherd shakes his head and 
prognosticates @ coming change which seems to les experienced observers 
altogether unjustified Ly any appearancer, but which turns out correct, he 
gives the result of a life-long observation of small signs, of the nature of 
many of which he is hardly awaie himeclf, and which, in fact, combine 
all that n dozen instruments and as many careful meteorologists could 
discover. Exactly in proportion to the experience and habit of clove 
observation of natural appearances ia the value of such an opinion; and 
thin is all that can be said for the meteorologist aleo; for he compares the 
experience of @ large number of persons, and combines their resulta, 
before he is justified in expresing an opinion; and his conclusions are 
worth nothing if he should neglect some correction which, however small, 
may largely inflyenca the remilt. 

Passing on, now, from effects and proximate causes, let us endoavour 
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to aco how this abject of weather connects 1tself with what in known 
concerning the conditions of matter on the earth, and the relations of the 
earth with some of the other bodies of our system 

The state of the weather at any time depends so much on the state 
cf the atmosphere, that whatever influences thit gaseous envelope of the 
cuth necessarily produces a result which 13 umyecraal or loesl according 
to the nature of the influence At an clev ition of some 20,000 feet above 
the se., the winds are fir more regular and umform than we are accus- 
tomed to, and there appem to he certain levels at which very distinct 
conditions grnerally prevail. Below these levels the ordmary estrmate of 
the wind, as tho very cmblem of change, my be correct enough , but 
above, when a change m the temperature or direction of the mr takes 
phice, 1t exercises 8 wide influcnce, and as these winds aro chiefly pro- 
duced by the combined motions of the carth and moon, and the effect of 
the sun's rays near the equator, there cinnot be a doubt that lunar 
influcnce and lunar atmosphere tides exercise a very distinct and esen- 
thu mfluence on the werther ~The sume evuses which produce the greit 
tude of the orcan, produce an atmospheric fade following the moon—+ 
bulging out of the whole mass of the ar which cwmot but affict the 
bmometer, and to which, combined with the corresponding solar tide, we 
must attmbute many of 2t7 more regular and penodic changes It seems 
certun that the reficcted ays fiom the moon also produce 2 result, some- 
tumes in dhssip ting clouds, somctames in afficting the fall of rain. ‘Ihe 
clouds disperse at the moon’s 199g more or 135 completely as the moon 
15 nearer the full, this influence commencing about four diys afte: new, 
and termumiting about ten days aftcr full. 

But it 15 clucfly to the sun, that great central and dominvting body of 
ou aystem, that we must rcfer if we would trace the ultimate causes of 
weather ‘Lhe aun is believed to possess a central, and probably a dak 
and rnold nucleus, fur emlle: than the body we see Outude tha nucleus 
me three distinct atmospheres, the innermost a transpaicnt dashe flmd 
suriounding the dark body of the sun just as our own atmosphere envelops 
the earth Beyond this fiiat atmosphere appears a second, encloung it and 
consisting of vast clouds of phosphoric bght, the result of gaseous com- 
bustion of the most mmtense kind ‘hese clouds—if we may so call that 
Tost intense biightness, placed before whose rays ns they reach us the 
whitcst and purest artificial hghts seen closo at hand are dark shadows— 
are very irregular in form and magnitude, constantly in motion with an 
almost inconceivable rapidity, and subject to a periodic covering of groupe 
of dark spots and occasional bright lncs and mmiangs These dark spots 
are sometimes few and small From this state they gradually, durmg 
about five yeas, mciewe mm number and magmtude, til! they cover 
ecomble proportion of the sun’s face. After this they aga dunimish, till, 
at the end of another srmular period, they almost dreappear. The whole 
wnterval occupied by s complete period 3s somethmg more than eleven 
years, and the year just past was one of maximum ‘They have now been 
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observed for thirty-five years, having passed in that time through mora 
than three periods. 

Still outaide the atmosphere of phosphoric light there is supposed to be 
another of vast extent and imperfect transparency, through which the rays 
penetrate, and which is thercfore generally invieible. It is only during 
solar eclipses that this is seen az @ halo of pink or palo light. 

From time to time, ag on the occasion already referred to on the lst of 
September, 1859, the atmosphere of light is fed by moteors falling into it 
and greatly affecting the radiation from it, ‘The comets which are so 
frequently seen rushing wildly through apace may have for their work to 
collect aud transmit to the sun the cmanations from it that have pnased to 
the various plancta, 

From one or more of theas atmospheres of the sun proceed those mys 
which comniunicate light, heat, chemical action and electricity. It is 
to the influcnee of these rays that we are indebted for nll forms of life, and 
to then we must look as the ultimate canse of all our varictics of climate 
and weather. For aught we know, the solid nuelens of the sun itself may 
be thus enlightened and acted on, or it may be in perpetual gloom, owing 
to the radiating surface of the photosphere being outwarda. 

It in almort imporsible for us to comprehend the vastners of those 
operations that seem to be going on constantly in the solar atmosphere, or 
the rapidity of the changes that there take place. That the so-called spots 
are mere interrals between the clouds, admitting a view of the dark ntwno- 
phere below, is nsore than probable. One auch interval, measured by 
hir J. Herschel, was so large that if our earth had been thrown into it 
there would still have been a elcar interval all round of about a thousand 
tniles to the nearest part of a bright clond. On some occasions, one-third 
part of tho sun’s face as been thus obacured at once, and from time to 
time thes large dark apota have suddenly become converted into points of 
intense brilliancy. 

We bavo already seen that such changes are accompanied by magnetic 
dipturbunces on the carth, aud that magnetic storms preceda great goncral 
derangement of the weather over Jurge areas. Tho relation of the periods 
of maxima und minima of spots with the disturbances of the magnetic 
needle, and therefore with the magnetic force of the earth, wna discovered 
by observations altogether independent, and was not suspected till the 
observations were recorded. A period of nearly forty years has been sufli- 
cient to satisfy the least speculative philosophers that the coincidence is 
a0 real as to prove a mutual relation smong the phenomena, and to place 
magnetic observations in the first rank of metcorological roquiremente, 
While a German astronomer was patiently noting down the san’s appear- 
ance year after year, a small body of Englishmen were, with equal patience, 
noting down, in various observatories in both hemispheres, at the same 
moment of every alternate hour, day and night, for some years, all the 
particulars of terrestrial magnetical disturbances. “When the magnetic 
obscrvations were reduced, some were found to Lelong to the hour of the 
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day, some to the day of the month, and some to the day of the year; but 
an important closa remained unaccounted for, and these at first seemed to 
‘bo irregular. As time went on, and the qbscrvationa were continued, it 
appeared that these irregular variations arranged themselvea in order. 
‘They gradually became fewer and smaller year after yoar for five years, 
and then as gradually increased for another five. These years of greatest 
and least disturbance were at length found to be those during which there 
‘wore respectively the largest and smallest number of solar spota, 

There is hardly on record # more remarkable identification, or one so 
pregnant with future discovery. 

The study of the wenther, thon, leads to the consideration of some of 
the highest problems and most remarkable speculations of physical aswo- 
nomy, and connects itself directly with investigntions concerning light, heat, 
and the various forms of electrical action, Like all honest inquiries into 
natural phenomena, it commencea with observation and experiment of a 
simplo and homely kind. It requires that a Jarge number of facts should 
be recorded ; it carrics its inquiries through many departments of 
knowledge, apparently little relnted to each other; and it lands tho 
inquirer at last on a far higher Jevol than he originally anticipated. Ie 
who seta himnalf to record weather and draw deductions from his cbrerva- 
tious, ia no trifler, and his labour is not light. Ife must not only daily, at 
tho rame hour, record the reault of his observations; he must make the 
necessary corrections, and bring his work into such a state aa to compare 
it with what others havo done elsewhere; he must himeclf make the com- 
parison of hia own with other observations, and with his own observationn 
of former years ; he must watch the course of vegetation and the habit of 
unimals, and must notice carefully all the particulars of every meteoric 
appearance ; he must, if living on on island, estimate the influence of 
winds and ocean currents, not only on his own shores, but a thousand 
aniles away from lis place of observation; ho must estimate the influence 
of the mountains, plains, and valleys of the adjacent oontineut; he must 
inquire concerning the snow and frost on the remote and scarcely inhabited 
shores of tho polar lands, and the ice set freo from those lands, and floating 
on the broad ocean ; he must ever be ready to acocpt and act upon tho 
slightest hint thrown out by nature or by his fellow observer ; he must 
hold his knowledge firmly, and his opinions, prejudices, and mere impres- 
sions, very loosely ;—in a word, he must be patient and persevering, 
always ready to receive and record facts, and always cautious in deducing 
or admitting theories. 

Such are the qualifications of a meteorologist. They are not common; 
‘but there is probably no department of science in which more real advance 
has been made within the last quarter of a century than in meteorology ; 
and this advance has beon entirely dus ta the hard labour of men not 
ashamed to record the smallest faots, and willing to work these facta into 
their places, and leave them there until, by slow degrees, a complete web 
‘ws woven, tle nature ofthe design is recognized, and the law according to 
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which cach fact owes ita place becomes clear, and itself mggests some 
wider generalization. 

It is impossible to consider, even in a very slight degree, these pheno- 
mena of weather in their direct relation on the one hand to tho sun 
and moon, and periodic changes in the constitution of these distant bodics, 
and on the other hand to ourselves, ns representing the highest form of 
organization with which we are acquainted, without being struck with the 
mutual dependence that exists between the material and immaterial parts 
of the great system of creation, Distance and time seem annibilated when 
we watch the astion of these mighty and mysterious influences, and we 
may almost recognize the reality of an existence unhampered hy material 
impediments, when we find an instantancous response of our innermost 
senses and scnsations to a mateial stimulus apphed within the burning 
ntmosphere of the sun. Who is there who has not felt the influence of 
elimate and weather clearing up or obscuring his intellectual faculties? 
We attribute this, perhaps correctly, to an indirect action through the 
state of our health; but who can ray how much of it may not be due to 
rome direct action hitherto unknown, proceeding from the great source of 
motion and force in our system? It would not be wise—nor, indeed, is it 
saft-—to carry speculation fur in such a matter; but, perhaps, rome of 
thowe peculiarities of constitution that have puzzled nnd distressed many 
persons of high nervous organization, really owe thcir origin to a more 
ready rensibility to these real but indefinuble natural forces. 

We have becn drawn away in some measure from the immediate sub- 
ject of the weather in theso Inst remmks; but before conclnding, wo 
have a word to sny to those who believe that “the former days were 
better than these"-—eupposing that because there are a few unfavourable 
seasons our climate has changed, and will not again be what it was in 
their youth. 

The tendency of all observation on climate is to show that it is mbject 
to a number of periodic changes ; and we are fully justilicd in believing, 
not only that the periods are many, but that we are by no means 
acquainted with all. There is, indeed, no known exception to the 
penodicity of evorything connected with our system; and a few ycara will 
probably suffice to reproduce the ordinary state, whatever that may be. 

But, on the other hand, it, is equally certain that no absolute unt- 
formity of weather ever did or can exist in o temperate climate. The 
climate remains, but the weather changes. ‘Thronghout all nature we 
find the same thing —perfeot order and system, arising from infinite 
variety of detail, It cannot be too strongly stated that vaicty iteclf is 
the law which the God of Nature has impressed on all His works. No 
one need therefore be surprised at incessant change; for it is only by 
means of such change that the whole system is retained in that marvellous 
harmony and balance which is its peculiar characteristic, 
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Eattr in tho sping, I heard a couple of ladics singmg im altcinate etiains, 
hike shepherds m eclogues, the rival mats of two heroes The shepherds 
in the cclogue chant the virtues of Chloe and Phyllis, and hue wero 
Chlos and Phyllis in turn chantmg the prauwses of two ehepherds The 
names of the shepherds, mstead of being Tityrus and Melibous, or Colm 
and btrephon, were Spurgeon and Punshon—the one having chaige of a 
Baptist, the othe: ofa Wealcyan flock Wath the fiet upon the grase- 
geen carpet, and ther heids amongst the hes cmbroidercd on the 
window curtama, the ny mphs pped the prettiest pastoral poctry an honour 
of ther shcphads ‘This was great, but thit was greater: If the one had 
a muvyellous manner, the other bid a wonderful voice =What sublimtics 
wao hee, and whit johes were there! Noith of the Thamcs was an 
orator to whom Barnum had offired » mmt of money; south, was one 
who hid undertaken to ruse a fabulous amount for the burlding of his 
chapel Tt 12 usual in this sort of poctry for a third person to mtcrfae 
and decade the contist I wis willing to interfirc, ut my sgnoiance of 
‘Doth the shephards rendcied mo meapable of deviding which 14 the beth: 
man_ I theiefoie act up a hitle howl of my own in favour of a third 
orator, to whom I thought the pulm of supauority nught be awaded = 1 
put in a word for Lord Duby, unquestionably om best palamentury 
spether They wore amused at the adca of plreng any parliamentmy 
speaker above their pulpit oratory, while at the same timc they adautted 
that they bad never hstened to a dcbat, and were not andisposed to give 
Lod Derby a til As the result of this cncounter, I was commandad 
to get them into the House of Lords on the might of a gicat debate; and 
I was fntunate onough to gut good places for them on that memorable 
evening when the Government sustained a defiat on the subjcct of tho 
paper duties 

‘There was tle wildest excitement aboutthe House The passages were 
blocked up with eager crowds People wore zushing fiom door to door, 
and exhausting the resources of the human mind in vain efforts to dodge 
1¢stless policomen and rosy srresistable doot-keepers Like rocke—bke “the 
blue Symplegades "—the policemen stood at every entrance ready to closo 
‘upon the most adventurous Argonaut The House of Lorda had not been so 
bemeged for years My fair fronds sccmed to think that there was some- 
tlung hike the Gunpowder Plot going on, and that at any time in the course 
of the evening we mught expect to witness a termfic explosion Their dis~ 
appointment at whnt actually took place was rather Iudicrous They 
found themselves in an spartment the prevaulng tint of which was painfully 
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suggestive of double-gilt gingeibread, and were informed that this 1 the 
great hall of state m which the goandest ceremony of constitution 
government, the meeting of the Que.n with hei subjects, annually takes 
place They saw a number of gentlemen in loose morning dress, some of 
them with their hats on, spawling about on half filled benches, and were 
told that this 1s the fimons Buitwh Pecrmge Thcy saw peer after pecr 
3186 1n bia place, mumble a few words of which 1t was umpownble to hear 
a syllable, and then walk up to the tible to deposit theie a bundle of 
papas, and it appened that this 10 the customary mcthod of prea nting 
important petutaons to the first legulat:ve assembly of the nation Tinagi- 
nution tried to picture to xtaclf the grand debates in which, according to 
common report, this brillant hall hos rung with the eloquence of parha- 
mentay chieft, and, nm doing #0, wis compelld to smiginc each acnator 
with a trumpet m hi eaz, to give the due resonince to sentenccs that 
would otherwise be inaudible Lo, suddenly, a gcntleman 1n black stands 
at the table, with lus hands folded behind him, and hus leg aninging 
about i the most frec-and easy fuhion, he 3s making a apecch It was 
Lord Gianville, who made a cypital speech m defence of a very difficult 
poution, But my fur fiends could rot understand that 1t was a spccch 
m any sense of tho word, 1¢ ws only o conversation, a talkee-talkee, nd 
they fult themaclves mymed im that the kader of the Housc of Lords did 
not mount a platform, tear ins hair, roll his eyes about, and shout Like 
Bowergcs Thu 1090 the ‘old man cloquent,” Lord Lyndhurst, who 
hid that day entered upon his exghty-ninth year, and spoke with a clcar- 
ness and masterly ease which amazed everybody, but when an orator haa 
to get a ralmg built upon the bench below hum, in oider that, clutching 
this with his hands, ho may picvent him«lf from falling, he evidcntly 
licks that physical force which 18 one of the constituents of offective 
eloquence, As he was helped to siise, and as he held on by the railing, 
one was reminded of the pictucs of John Knox 1m lus latter days, when 
he waa lifted mto the pulpt by two of his friends, and had to lean ag wnat 
xt for support ; “but ere he was done with Ins sermon,” says the old 
chionicler, “he was so xctive and vigorous that he was hike to ding the 
pulpit m blads and fly out of xt.” So little, however, did the latter part 
of this deseiption apply to Lord Lyndhurst, that, for want of more con- 
genial excitement, the ladies, tho moment he had fimshed, voted for a 
eup of tea Tea they had in company with such an awful array of bishops 
as I never in my hfe saw before , and among them, under the tutelage of 
Ins wife, I was glad to seo our friend and everybody's fi:end, Dr Prondio, 
Joohing none the worse because it had been decrced by Iugher than 
episcopal authority that on this hustoric mght he was to vote for the 
Government 

After tea there nas but one thought—When would Lord Derby 
speak? Lord Duffurm, was ali very well, bat when would Lord Derby 
mise? Lord Cranworth was fluent enough, but when would Lord Derby 
beg? Lord Chelmsford and the Duke of Rutland had ther my, but 
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was not Lord Derby going to speak? The Duke of Argyll was more 
successful in arresting their attention. All women are taken with thas 
golden bair and that eager countenance, and when it was evident that a 
whole bevy of duchesses had just entered the House of Lords, for the 
express purpose of hearing the duke and smiling on his triumph, who 
could resist the fascination? who could refuse to listen? At last Lord 
Derby got up. Time was when the Duke of Argyll, being a younger 
nnd leas wise man than he is now, deemed it his peculiar mission always 
to reply to Lord Derby, till the Tory chief put a stop to tho practice 
by telling, in his own rich way, the amuning anecdote of the Irishman 
who used to allow his wife to beat him, because it pleased her and did 
not hurt him. Now, however, it waa Lord Derby's twm to follow the 
Duke of Argyll, and he did so in his finest style. One thing, indeed, 
was wanting, Ilis voice has lately lost something of that bell-like clear- 
ness, which exerted a spell over an audience like that of a first-rate tenor, 
and which is possessed in perfection at present by Mr. Gladstone alone of 
onr parliamentary orators. On this occasion his voice waa thin and 
reedy, but, otherwise, nothing could be finer than his oration. We need 
not here discuss the question, whether he was right or wrong in his views. 
There can be no question as to his mannor of stating them. Ile has « 
command of the most beautiful English, and his sentences are a constant 
miracle to the reporters. Sometimes they were of such alarming length 
and intricacy, that any one acquainted with the mysteries of pentenco 
aking felt curious to know how he was to get out of the labyrinth and 
safo to the end of his journcy. Ile alwaya managed it. At the very 
moment when cyerybody expected him to pull up and dismount, he would 
land his colours ot the winning post. How ho rodo into his enemics! 
Tiow he trampled them under foot like the Stanleys of old, slaying them 
with his sarcasm! The lucidity of his exposition was not to be marpassed, 
and there was no resisting his humour. Clearly it was the great speech 
of the night, and, though perhaps it was ovorlonded with quotation, it 
was worthy of the orator's fame. I expected that my companions 
would bo as delighted os I mynelf was. I shall not soon forget the 
disappointment depicted on their fair faces, ‘The House of Lords is a 
chilly audience, which expresses its approval not so much by cheering as 
‘by preserving a strict silence, and any one not accustomed to this “ horrid 
sound of silence,” is apt to feel it as a depressing influence. I expectod 
them to blame the audience for apathy. Instead of this, however, it was 
with Lord Derby that they were disappointed, and it was unanimously 
deuided that, clever as he was, he was not fit to come within twenty miles 
of either Paunshon or Spurgeon. Punshon and Spurgeon were still 
enthroned pre-eminent in their hearts. 

‘We cannot expect all the world to be of one hoart and mind in 
admiring our favourites, but I suspect thet greater divorsity of sentiment 
prevaila with regard to orstory than with regard to any other human gift. 
To this year of grace there is nothing of which we are inclined to think 
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more contemptnously than of tho great gift of speech. Even Loid 
Brougham, the most redundant orator of his time, and the man who, in 
a well-known letter to Zachary Macaulay, advised that young Macaulay, in 
otder to acquire the art of casy speaking, should practise on his itiends— 
should make a point of speaking at all times on every subject to any and 
everybody who could be held by the button, and this, whether the speaker 
lind anything to say or not;—even he, in an address delivered at Glasgow 
the other day, complained of our parliamentary oratory as a nuisance. And 
yet we venture to say that it was never of a higher order than it is now 
—that nover since the system of n national parley was establizhed have the 
debates been so good. One would think from the way that people apeak 
that we had elected a number of talkative parrots and cackling geese for 
our representatives. Why, the list of our principal debaters will bear 
comparison as a whole with any previous list of orators to be found in 
Kt. Stephen’s. The very same criticisms that in our dissatisfied moods we 
pasa upon Disracli and upon Gladstone, our fathers used to pronounce 
‘upon Pitt and Fox. They uaed to complain of Pitt's languor, and they 
used to any that Fox was only a debater who had never uttered o 
memorably saying; just as now it is said that Disraeli is dull, and that 
Gladstone has only a fine voice and a flow of not very fine langunge. It 
is curious what a turn the popular feeling takes in such mattera, At the 
commencement of the scssion no one was in such favour as Mr, Gladstone, 
who was on every side declared to be tho greatest of our oratore—our 
Demosthencs—insomuch that on the occasion of his budget spvech in 
February lust, he had among his auditors Lord Brougham, who then, for 
the first time since he left that arcna thirty years before, returned to the 
scenc of his former triumphs to witness the ovation of an orator nearly os 
famous as himself. Towards the cnd of the session, Mr. Gladstone could 
hardly collect an audience, and people were as much underrating him as they 
had previously overpraised him, When onc secs these differences of opinion 
—when we find that what this man regards as the highest eloquence, another 
anan sneers at as the increst bubblement—when we know that the orntor 
who will turn one class of hearcrs into fountains of tears, will extract from 
another clans only roars of laughter—we naturally ask, what is eloquence? 
in there any test of eloquence? where and how are we to draw the line 
#0 as to determine good oratory from bad? 

Iam afraid that the answer I havo to give will be extremely unsatis- 
factory to those persons who like sharp definitions, and are disposed to 
raise their own peculiar tastes into a universal standard. One critic, 
for example, says that the teat of cloquence is its immediate effect, If 
Mr. Gladstone makes an oration which wins fifty votes to the Government, 
he achieves what no other speuker in the Ifeuse of Commons is capable of 
doing; ho gains lis point, and that is true eloquence. But are we not 
entitled to record agninst him next day that we forget cvery word he 
uttered, and cannot even recall what was the naturo of his argument? 
and may we not question the nature of that cloquence which has only an 
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mnumediatc cf et, aud which produces a momentary deluam to be afterwarda 
regretted? Lloqnene, no doubt, xs persuasion, but 1s persuadon all? 
‘We go to a revival meeting and hear a preacher persuading lus hearers 
anto convulmons by the fiequent repetition of a fw awful words, much 9s 
ath, sim, and hell He produces an mmediate effect, but as 1¢ genume 
cloquenee ? 

Aa we urge these olyections 16 begina to dawn upon us that one of the 
characterstica of cloquence 1s reasonablcuess, and we conclude that as the 
Tanter 18 not reason wble, therefore he 1s not really cloquent. Dut to thovwe 
who inmst upon r ason ablcness as an angi edicnt of cloquence, here 15 & casa 
an point that will give not a httle tiouble Derhaps the most fale, the most 
‘unreasonable, and in cyery wry the most absurd speech ever uttered by a 
British mmuster, was thit of Canning, when he said mm those much-quoted 
words J called the New World into omstcnce to 1c dress the balance «f 
the Old” He had no moie to do with calling the New Wold into 
exustence than he had t do with tho dixovery of Amcrea If any body 
had a tight to clum that hononr it ws Castlueigh, who shetch«d out in 
papers now lymg in the I orcign Office the course thit Canning afterwards 
followed, but even for Castlereigh to have cammcd such ment in such 
tems would have bun fuse and ridiculous bombast Wo cannot ino 
fungle scntcnce pomt ont the still greater absurdity of the snbsequunt 
statement, that lis object was to icdicss the baliner of the Old Wold 
‘The meaning of the «ntenco 14, that he awncd Spin m oder to weaken 
Vronce To any onc acquunted with the history of the transition, 14 uf 
has wince beon xev.alcd in vnious State Ppcrs, Canmung s sounding phiass 
are a tissue of the most gluing falechoods and absmdhties Nothing can 
well be more umevwon ible And yt this w 4s the most snecewful picee of 
oiatory dehvaed in the present ocntury The effect was clectiical The 
Tfouse of Commons rose to its fect as le uttered these woids, stared at 
dum in blank amazemcnt, and then buist into such tiemendous cheering 
as oven the walls of St Stephen's had rarcly echoed Shall we sy thit 
@ apeech thus effective m an assembly of the most educated gentlemcn of 
tho peod was not cloquent beewse of its turgidaty, rts trickery, and ity 
‘uttor absurdity ? 

Or, passing fiom tlis, shall we take Tox’s test of dloquence ? Fox 
would have at that a 1culy good sjxcch could not be well repated If 
at read well im the 1eport, 1¢ was a bed speech, and 1¢ must read badly af 
zt was a good one. In pronouncing tlus criticism Tot was, pahaps, 

thmking of himeelf and Buzke Burke's speeches cad well, and hus own 
read badly. It so happens that there 1s 2 good deal of negatrvo evidence 
on hus mde, A great number of very effictive speeches will not bem 
taking to picces—will not bear remoduction m print—Shendan’s two 
Begum specchcs, for example. The effect of the first was so great that 
Pitt mated tpon the House of Commons having tame to recover from tho 
effect of at beftae proceeding to vote The second, at the conclusion of 
which poor Shorr) thought 1t was the right thing to fall back exhausted 
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into the arma of Burke, has been pronounced by Byron the finest speech 
ever delivered. Who can read either of them now? According to the 
‘beat reports, published in the collection nuthorized by the Home Secretary, 
the speeches aro dull and heavy where they have any pretensions to 
solidity, and where they pretend to eloquence aro nothing but claptrap 
and trumpory gewgaws. But though a number of most effective speeches 
will not bear inspection, it is rather too much to any that all really good 
speeches must read badly. All the best speeches with which we have any 
fequaintance aro necessarily in writing. The famo of Demosthenes now 
ia aa great as ever it was, and in his writton rpeeches we enn pce oxactly 
what he was. Lis speeches will bear analysis. Those of Charles Jamea 
Fox will not. 

The great rival of Fox made o statement with regard to eloquenco 
which, if not so neat and decisive as the dictmn of the Whig orator, ia 
much more irue and profound; and I wish to dwell upon this as heing, 
in spite of its unsatisfactory character, about the beat anawer that can be 
givon to the question—What is cloquence? Pitt observed that cloquence 
is not in the speaker, but in the audience, If there be any truth in that 
atntement, it ought to teach humility both to orators and to us who are dis- 
satisfied with orators. In the prosent day, when we hear so much criticism 
of cloguence, I belicve thut this truth is cntirely forgotten, People get 
into the way of thinking that cloquence is a thing by itself; that a voico 
crying in tho wildernoss, and giving the best possible expression to certain 
thoughts, is eloquent, irrespective ofan answering audience, Not so, Aa 
it is necessary for two to make a quarrel, there are always two factors in 
the production of eloquence. It isnot the object of 2 speaker to give the 
‘heat possible expression to his thoughts, but to give the expression that is 
the best posible for his audience. An audience in a thing to be played 
‘upon, an instrument that requires tuning. If the audience is in tunc, a 
very ordinary speaker will appear aa the most eloquent of living men; if 
out of tune, the eloquence of the Goldenmouth himuelf will appear but 
as the tinkling cymbal and the sounding brass. 

‘Dr. Guthrie tells a story of a countryman who went to 9 neighbouring 
parish to hear a celebrated preacher. The preacher wns inspired with hia 
theme, and moved his audionce to tears. Thostranger alone was unmoved, 
and to ono of his friends accounted for his indifference by saying: “Oh! 
yort ace, I don’t belong to the parish!” Dr. Guthrie quotes this anrwer 
as s proof of narrowness and cgotism. The man would admire what 
belonged to himsclf and his own little circle, but out of that round there 
was nothing to interest him. Surcly, however, the speech admits of a 
different explanation, and was the unconscious expression of a true wisdom. 
Many a man, in listening to 5 sermon which made no impression on him, 
would at once condemn the preacher, and say that the sermon was bad. 
Our friend in the story did nothing of the kind. Ue was frank enough 
ta confess that the fault wns in himeelf. ‘The sarcastic under menning ie 
really a discovery of Dr. Guthrie's. The man meant what he mid. Ie 
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did not feal like the people of the parish, because he had not been trained 
and tuned like them to the proper pitch. We have no doubt that similar 
specches have becn uttered dozens of times with regard to Dr. Guthrie 
himself. He is a first-rate pulpit orator, and has an exceedingly happy 
vein of humour. But @ stranger hearing him for the first time would ba 
astonished to observe that the audience go off in fits of laughter almost 
before he has uttered a word. There is such a catching sympathy between 
him and his audience that a look is enough—they know what it means, and 
they shout with laughter; just as o theatrical audicnce roar if a favourite 
comedian merely says, “How d’ye do?” Suppose the bewildered stranger 
is asked why he does not Jaugh like the rest? Would thero be of necos~ 
aity an undercurrent of sarcasm, or an indication of narrow-mindednesa, 
in’ the reply, “Ob, you see, I am not an Edinburgh man!" On the 
contrary, it would be a perfoctly satisfactory explanation of the whale 
phenomenon. 

Just as that unhappy individual, held up to ridicule by Dr. Guthrie, 
might, without reproach, account for his indifference under the spell of an 
oratory to which he was unaccustomed, by urging that he did not belong 
to the parish, we account for our indifference to much parliamentary 
eloquence by saying that we do not belong to the party. It is the oddest 
thing in the world to listen to the opinions expressed upon the specches 
delivered in a grand debate. Mr. Disracli makes a great apeech, with which 
his followers are delighted. They say it is worthy of his best daya, when he 
pitched into Poel in orations which, of their kind, have never been sur~ 
paused, They imagine that there would be nobody to equal him, if he would 
always fire up like that. They declare that they saw Gladstone writhing 
under the infliction, and think that the government must sustain great 
damage from such an exposure. The next man we meet is a Peelite, and 
what does he say? Hc thinks that Disracli made a mesa of it, and pro- 
nounces the rpeech to be stupid, pompous, and futile. ‘But did you hear 
Gladstone?” he goca on to say. “What a smasher that was! The con- 
nervative reaction is at an cnd! Dizzy will never get over the blow." 
‘We meet a Radical shortly afterwards, and all hie admiration is given to 
one who has been aptly termod the Benicia Boy of the House of Commona, 
Nothing like Bright’s wisdom—nothing like Bright’s hard hitting—-nothing 
like Bright's perfoct naturalness. The Manchester mon are all certain that 
Bright is the most cloquent man in tho British Parliament. Aro those of 
us who take a different view governed only by prejudice? Is it not quite 
evident that if we differ in politics from Mr. Bright he cannot speak to us 
as our own leaders do? Eloquence is in the echo, far more than in the 
expression. But what if Mr. Bright, with all his efforta, cannot got an 
echo out of us? Are we to blame? 

A principal cause of the low esteem in which parliamentary eloquence 
is at present held, is the decay of party spirit. The spesking is es good as 
ever, but the audience is different. It frequently happens that first-rate 
@pesker is making one of his best specches, without producing any effect, 
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till suddenly, as he comes to the end of asentence, a sbrill “ Tear, hear!" 
from the back bench reverberates through the House of Commons. That 
cheer alters the whole character of the scene; the next sentence is atill 
more loudly cheered, and the third even more #0, There would have 
been little or no difference in the delivery of the speech, had there been 
no cheering at all; the speech is not altered, but the audience is, and the 
change in the audience makes all the differenco between eloquence and 
ordinary speaking. It is tho characteristic of parliamentary debate, that 
half the force of it depends upon the amonnt of party spirit with which it 
is fired. Tho orator makes a happy remark, but half the value of it is due 
to the cheering of the men behind him, who in effect say tothe Opposition, 
“There was a dig into your ribs! How do you like that? Come, now, 
there’s another hit—we hope you feel quite well after that.” And so by 
round after round of applanse, they make that personal application of the 
epecch which raises it into eloquence, Thus far parliamentary eloquence 
may be regarded as in general of 2 second-rate order. The highest order 
of eloquence is that which affects a man personally. LIfe is deeply moved, 
and doea what the orator bids hin. This highost kind of eloquence 
belongs for the most part to the pulpit. It is only in the sncred edifice 
that in theae degeucrate days wo are willing to yield ourselvea up to 
emotion, and to bend under the influence of the orator's persuasion, In 
most cases, however, the highest reach of even pulpit oratory is to awaken 
rome such fecling as thia—‘ That is a cupital sermon for these people—I 
wish that A wero here to listen to such arguments—I hope this will have 
rome effect upon B—these people must be very hardened if they do not 
feel the force of such eloquence.” Wesco how strongly the eloquence 
ought to he filt, not by ourselves, but by third partics. And this is the 
ordinary run of parliamentary cloquence. Jt very seldom happens that a 
speech really influences the vote. All the cloquence of the Opposition 
faila to convince the Treasury Bench. And what is all the eloquence of 
the Treasury Bench? Upon Sir John, who site immoriately behind, it 
has no personal effect. Ue has no need of it—he is not moved by it—to 
him it does not apply; but he rees the application of it to the ainners 
opposite, and he inakes that cloquent which was not eloquent before, 
‘by insisting with his jeera and shouts on its filnesa to them. An orator 
may knock ond knock with 4 sledge-hammer till doomsday; but if the 
hammer never hits the uail, or is never acknowlodgéd to have hit it, the 
jummer is no better than a straw, and the eloquence is nothing but 
thin air. Wo repest, for the twentieth time, that eloquence is in tho 
audience more than in the speaker. Put more party spirié into tho 
Tous of Commons, so that by ils eager shouting and crowing it shall give 
more effect and point to the speeches that are made, giving them, in a 
word, momentum, and the very same orations that now fall flat, would be 
honoured ns astonishing efforta of eloquence. Once more raise that spirit 
of faction, which, we trust, las been laid for evor, and our parlinmentary 
displays would acquire a new importance. We alah Gen speek of the 
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giadistorial encounters of Disraeli and Gladstone, as Byron speaks of Pitt 
and Fox :— 
* We, we have seen tho intellectual raco 

Of giants stand, ke Titans, faco to face— 

Athos and Ida, with a dashing sca 

Of eloquence between, which flowed all fico, 

As the deop billows of the ean roar 

Betwixt tho Uollenic and the Phy; gian shore.” 

Eloquence has muffered, as far as the audience is concerned, in yet 
another way. We have become more fastidious than ever, and are 
inclined to measure oratory by too high a standad. An orator requires 
a certain time in order to elaborate his rentences and produce bis effects, 
Tt is characteristic of oratory that it Khould be a little verbose and redun- 
Gant. A man thinking on his legs, is obliged to bent out dis thought for 
his own rake, if not fur the sake of his hearers, I ask pardon for the 
irreverence of mistuking a member of Parliament for a cow. Ido #0 in 
order to compare his specches to milk, and to ray that in general the 
diffuronce between a spoken and a written style, is the differenco between 
ailk aud cream, When a member of Parliancat is milked bodily before 
our eyes, Wo cannot expect to Le regaled with pure cream. His conatitu~ 
tion would not stand it, and we must be content with a much thinner 
Jiquid, Cream comes of the alow and sedentary process of writing. 
Grnnt that it is not always very almndant, or very thick in books; still, it 
is more so than in epeeches, No much the worse for eloquence; for it 
happens that this is a reading age, au age habituated to the more compact 
stylu of the pen, an age fond of cream, an nge that by a nice method of 
skimming will only take the cream of a book. An age which thus 
refuses everything but cream goes into the House of Commons, is expected 
to enjoy milk, and may be very thankful if it lias not to put up with milk 
and water. No process of skimming will serve us here. We must take 
the thin sky-blne fluid just aq it comes. It is not worse, indecd it is far 
better, than it used to be; but what would satiafy an audience at the end 
of lust century, and make the public wild with admiration of our heaven- 
born orators, would, in these days of diffused intelligence, be estimated by 
very different standards, 

We atter unmeaning phrases about the wonder of Chatham's clo- 
quence, and still speak of Bolingbroke as the greatest of our orators. 
But what do we know of Chatham or of Bolingbroke? We forget that 
in their days reportera were unknown; that the greater part of their 
audicnces were made up of boozy squires, who could scarcely spell their 
own names, and that consequently the spoken stylo of Parliament had 
to fear no rivalry with the written style either of books or of such news~ 
papers as were then published. It ia not for the purpose of detracting 
from the fair fame of Chatham and Bolingbroke that we insist upon thin. 
It is for the purpose of mitigating the contempt poured upon the parlia~ 
mentary eloquence of our own day. People scem to think that our 
eloquence is dogenerating, and that it is all the result of our democratic 
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institutions “See to what we ate tending,” they ay. “The Reform 
Bill intzcduced an aumy of bibblirs mto the kgidatwe We aro flooded 
with tuk Every yeu the duuge 22 using moe and mote, Another 
Reform Dall wall Jowc: still further the clu wtu of the House of Com- 
mons, and make it a nest of gibblire” We have nothing to sy either 
for ov agunst Reform Dik We have only to po at out that Reform 
Bills hw nothing to do with the ficia m which wo tre new intucsted 
‘Lhe deprecivion cf pa hamcat uy clo juence a iv geed, not bad, eign It 
signifies nothing thit we cm icgret lt does not igniy pulmmenivy 
dcnency It d cs signify the decay of | uty spnit, and the mprove- 
iment of the populir tute Lhae a netling of which clue ited nen 
hive such an abhoucnee as of vestry cloqucnce Hf the truth could 
Tc rscertuncd, at 18 prcbable that the de prxd cquence cf om veutiies 
would prove to be ¢f wn anfnutcly ngha order than the awicnt cloqnance 
of ow Parl uncnts in the euk 11 llc fst century, when “my St John” 
awoke unto cloguence thit stild the «quate, when the ,tc1b commen 
cured evarytlung befeic him by lay superb acting, and when Muriiy 
Ws put up to ittich this gic2t commenci, as af he were still but a pity 
eccinct of the Lines 

‘Lhis Jungs me hich to the Jidus md ther prefiicnce of Punshon 
and Sparrern to Led Daly dhcy weull eyuilly hove prefaced thar 
fryounte mewhas to the thice for nest orstas an the Tawa Lous — 
Ghastone, Dist uh, wi Right  sbillwe sy that they woe defiaent un 
fuste? Jha would be db md, wl they ecull casi ictat, by eying 
that wo lave hard, wchyeus hort The aici les im suppeaung thit 
thae ci be ony real ccmpussen between the two hinds cf ¢1 tory —that 
there 13 amy common st mdud by which they cm be mesmed We 
might ab Wollcomy ue mation mad weel, «2 rather the Southdown, that 1s 
cucfly valuable for at flesh, wath the Memo, ¢f at as culy v uci for ats 
fee The unghty theme cf hie and ammcit dity which the prevher 
dh cow sca on ae clequent of athe Between Laid Darby drcoursing on 
the 2cvarue (which, by the wy, every pul umentay spe thc insists upon 
pronouncing reve wne*) aid Sy uigcon dilstmy upon 1ightcoumcss, yudg- 





* Walker docliues that the mil ¥ of the Jingnne acquutes this word to be pro~ 
nounced with tho acecnt, asm ¢rcrue inl actaxe But how little analogy his to do 
with tho pronnncisticn of tho In lh Jan,ain may bo satheted fiom the following 
aneedote Ihe witty Sokh advocate Hy ishing was on ont occasion pleading mi 
Tendon before the Houvw of Lan ty Ile hud occasion to speak of uatan curatots, anil 
J nounced the wad 15 an Scotland, with the 1% cnt cn tho f1 t sy Iible—eurtitore 
‘Onc of the In Ish yud e4,y hose une I have fer ctteu, could not stind this, and. 
ccd ont, “We arom the halnt of siymy car f&r im tus connty, Mr Liskine, 
followmg the analo,y of tho Litm Iinznoge, m Which, a8 you mo awate, the ponnlt- 
mate syIlablou long” E thank yous lordship very much,” was Dishinc’sieply Wo 
nic weik enon,h m Scotland to thiuk that in ponounting the worl curittor, wo follow 
the analogy of the Laghsh largnige But Inecd eewccly eny that I bow with ploasmig 
totho opimon of sv katned a serator and so giext an orator as you loudslup” Another 
woud, by the way, which 16 somewhat aff tually | 1:nounccd m the House of Commons, 
fa waue, Ibi o frremite woid of Gludstonc’s, who alnays ponouncs if ts-you, 
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ment, and the world to come, there is more than the difference between a 
man armed with o pistol and s man commanding a battery of Armstrong 
guns. Nor is this the sole difference between the preacher and tho 
debater. Be the theme what it may, the preacher can alwayn relect hia 
point of view and his mode of treatment. The debater must adapt what 
he hag to kay to the exigencies of the moment—his arrangement, his 
expressions, his whole manner of treatment, are accidental, and, as such, 
fail of artistic perfection. 

The difference is worthy of note, because it has been made the 
ground of a distinction between two sorts of parliamentary eloquence. 
"This man is described as an orator; that, as nothing moro than a debater. 
It is said that oratorical talent has left the House of Commons—that 
nothing remains but debating power—and that in this sense we havo 
very much degenerated. For the fact, it is rather hard to say that 
the Parliament which boasts of such men os Bulwer Lytton, Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Bright, Lord Ellenborough, and tho Bishop of Oxford, is duficiunt 
in oratorical talent—aa if these men were mere debaters. Again, it is 
hard to say that the session of Parliament which listencd to thrve 
sach speeches as Gladstone’s on the budget, Bulwer Lytton’s on the 
Reform Bill, and Morsman’s on the privileges of the House of Commons, 
should be aconsed of deficient oratory. Yet again, it is not quite con- 
sistent that the Parliament which is blamed for redundancy and irrelevancy 
of speech showd be doscribod as oxcellent in debate. But be the fact 
what it may, it is proper to observe, that if oratory as distinguished from 
debating power mean tho fhoulty of preaching sermons or composing 
essays, or improvising lyrical poetry, it ia pearccly filted for a practical 
anwonbly like the House of Commons, and the leas wo have of it the 
‘better. If on the other band, it simply means the discussion of broad 
principles instead of petty details, and tho rhetorical appeal to tha 
universal feelings of the human heart instend of the argumentum ad 
hominem,—if, in logical phrase, the orator chiefly urgea the major pre- 
inisa, whilo the debater is bent on proving the minor,—then it must be 

‘admitted that there is not eo much room for oratory as there used to be, 

for we are all nearly agreed as to our principles, and our chief doubts 
relate to their spplication. So from a fresh point of view (that ia, if wo 
grant the somewhat arbitrary limitation of oratory to the discussion of 
leading principles, and refuse to the debater the power of dealing with 
aught but details and minor premigses) we may arrive at the same result 
as before—that the decline of party spirit is unfavourable to parliamentary 
eloquence. I¢ can scarcely be a matter of regret, however, that we are 
agreed as to the main principles of our policy both at home and abroad; 
and it can scarcely be ssid that Parliament has degenerated, when, in the 
narrow sense of the word, there is no room for the exercise of oratory, 
only becaune we are all convinced beforehand. 
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A MonTIt since, 1t was asserted in these pager, that “no personal 
bitterness agunst this or another mmuster, no intigues of old Rupubhean 
comrades, no temptations of the swecta of pow. m1 hus own hands, will 
make Garibaldi swerve one hur's breadth fiom his straight and loyal 
path” ‘Lhe goat question in Italy at the preacut momcant 1s, how far has 
the above stitement been yustificd by the hcro’s conduct during tho past 
month It must be flankly admitt.d that very much uncasness and 
many misgivings have been caused by the couire he bas been lattely 
purstwung, that “the party of action” (as the dheamezs mesmerized by 
Mvzni's eloquence and phantasmgorie Utopias most absurdly call then- 
aclves) has been lod to umagine, that the real man of action was about to 
Leccome an instrument in their hands, and that tho ‘ black party” (as the 
Jeactioniste, priests, and legitinusts mc called) has concaved hopes, 
cngendacd by his conduct The friends of Itiy beyond the Alpe also 
have been very seriously alarmed by the symptoms of disansion which 
have bven suffered to appear on the surface of Itahw affans From the 
beginning, these foreign fi1ends, having tho old history of Italy m then 
nunds, have been oppressed with a constant drend that all might be 
sacnficd and lost by dinsension and purty strifi ; and now 3t has, not 
without reagon, seemed to them that thcrr worst misgivings were about to 
be reahzed All tlus 1s truce Yet the preacnt writer is nevertheless 
disposed to adhere to his previous opinion, that Gatibald: will not swerve 
from the straight and loyal path on which he start.d 

It must be admitted, that the 1eputation of Garibaldi has very seri- 
ously suftered in the couse of the last month ic does not stand whero 
ie did im the opmons of brs countrymen ‘It 18 painful to nee #o brilhant 
u carcor obscured; and to fccl that a noble heart 2s exposed to the nak of 
loung that central place m the Valhall: of Itahan glorica, which he #0 
tauly merits, fiom the unfortunate circumstance of being called on to assume 
duties for which he 1s not fitted But that he Aae thus rapidly lost giound 
in the estecm of the nation—that, 2m truth, be ss risking his fature place 
an Itaban bustory—is a very reassurmg and comforting fact to Italy and 
the fiends of Italian hopes ‘Ihe rmmenmty of the prestige Garibald: 
possessed, the wonderful power of Ins name, were such as to seem irrems~ 
table, and to yustfy the suppomtion that he could have Jed the nation wth 
him on any path he chose to follow. Nahons more sage and Jess impul- 
atve than the Itahans are supposed to be, have been led to mischief ere 
now by lcw justifiable hero-worskip But it 15 evident that the Italians 
will not be so led on this occauon. And the waning of the enthusiasm 
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for the popula: hero 1s the measuic of the calm and woll-conmdored deter- 
manation of the It Uins to become a umted and independent constitutional 
kingdom = Lvidently, the nation will net have at any price aught that 
shall miltate ogamet that consummation Ganbaldi 1—bas every 
ckment for bemg—the idol of the popular heart He has by no means 
ecaxd to be ao Count Cayour is the object of no such cnthnetastic 
rection = Tic has fiw 01 none cf the quakties necessary for miking hin- 
lf x popularhao Yet let 1t once be seen that the wieo and resernicd 
pthician diplomate 15 the pilot most expable of stuering the national barque 
to the desucd harbour, that the gullant chicftain so beloved for his noble 
nitnre, so idinucd for lus impctuous chivilry, 15 Whely to 1k the great 
olyect an vicw, md the nition—with whatever regiet, with whitever 
racrifice of sts fxourte hcio woishp, and pulling down of the popular 
idol—will rally round wd support the man who can atta the object which 
at 14 bent on rccomplung, with a munnuty of winch lastory hw few 
examples 

We have hud sundiy mamfistations wang the lst fortmght of ampeird. 
and royal plans and mtcntions, but the fit of most 1cd and permanent 
umportance to the welfe md hepcs of Italy, which the chromich: of 
passung history has to uote, has becn the strong wd watt thoble at of 
the current cf yopnlu Itihw opmicn an the dnceticn that Lis been 
indhievted = The nition 1s still walling, nay amicus, to Kecpt Gaibildi as 
ats hbeiaton, and to ly at his fict the taubute of ats hero-wordlup in no 
stunted measme But 16.25 prepared to dcpow lum fiom his pedcatal sf he 
peruste in a dine of ietion cdeuliicd to case puspicion that he wishes to 
Jevd it elsewhither thin an the duecticn 16 2s bent on followmg 

How fa bas Ganbild: mezited the check which Jus atall asung 1cpute- 
tion has unquestion ily euffixcd dmaing the past month? Tow fur 3s it 
probable thit he will recovcr bis lost ground in the affctions of the 
nition? How fx is serious danger to the future of Italy lihcly to anso 
from his present and futme conduct? A svtisfictory reply to tlese ques- 
fiona would fui nish 4 tole: whly sufficicnt wd accurate nc ton of the present 
poution and pic brbiltics of the Italiin question 

Tt ws umpowsible to deny thit the mismanigement and meoxpacity 
extubited since the firts of arms which liberated Sicily and Naples fiom 
the Bourbon tyranny, have been deplorable Lightecn millions of ducats 
of debt have been meurrcd mm Sualy, with very little to show for at 
Notlung has been orgamzed Almost cverything thit should have been 
done has been left undonc, and much has been done that ought never to 
have been done It 1s hardly necessary, but to prevent possible miscon- 
ception it may be stated, that m blaming the squandi.mmg of money in 
Sicily, xt has never fo. sn instant entered to the mind of anybody to 
concerve the shadow of a suspimon of intcntional malversation, ether 
on the part of the Dictator bumself (the notion of which would be too 
absurdly preposterous), o1 on that of his subordmates ‘he moncy 
has been mmply wastcd by meapraty And the amount of dement 
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which attaches to Garibaldi js simply this—that he was incapable of 
accomplishing the extremely arduous task of co-ordinating, legislating, 
and improvising a social and civil organization. Like the mon who had 
never played the fiddle, but was ready to try whether ho might be able 
to do 0, Garibaldi not only casayed to fiiger tho instrament, but to 
yerform one of the most difficult picces possible on it, and filed egre- 
giously. Our hero és a hero; not only a mmasterfal man in fight, but 
a hero of aclf-denial, purity of intention, and patriotism. But ho ia not 
a ptutesmon. IIe has the gitt.of knowing men, too, in the field, In tho 
cubinet a baby is uot more at the mercy of those who would sccm other 
than they are. 

But bow far can we absolve from blame a nian who, with most 
disastrous reanlt4, undertakes a task which he iy wholly unable to 
perform? On this point the liberator's conduct in Sicily munt be 
very differently judged from that which has marked his rule in Naples, 
ix plea, that if he had immediately caused the annexation of Sicily 
to the remainder of free Italy, he should have deprived himself’ of 
jis base for further operations against Naples, was a tru one. It teas 
esyential that, even at the cost of all that haa taken plice in Sicily, Gari- 
Wwaldi should hold that intand in his own hands till his further work in, 
Naples should be perforined. But when thnt was accomplished, or all 
but accomplixhed—when Naples was free—the annexation ought to have 
heen made at once. “ What!” said a leading member of the Mazzinints 
to the present writer: “in order that a Piedmontose Government might 
send'the man who has freed Itnly to plant cabbages!"’ Now, in these 
words may be read the whole policy of the Mazzinian party as regards 
Garibaldi, the motives of their obstinate resistance to the annexation, and 
the grounds of their bitter dixappointment and anger because the Italian 
Government has done exactly that which the “party of action" had been 
for many previous weeks urging them to do. Gurihaldi was originally 
‘one of thenwelves, He turned out to be a great power—junt the Deve 
cx machind, who might possibly make feasible schemes and hopes, secn 
1o be otherwise chimerical even by the most smguine of the Reds, “ And 
slall the men of the monarchy filch from us our great mun, confiscate to 
their own profit all that he haa won, anil which could not have been won 
without him, and then send him to plunt cabbages? Shall the detested 
monarchy be built up by our own man beneath our oyea?” The docree, 
which makes the annexation a fuit accompli, snatchen from them their last 
hope. And it may be safely assumed that, however they may find it 
necessary to humour the strong act of the current of public opinion, by 
professing to look forward to auuexation at some future time, their hope 
and ulterior views are to make 2 Neapoliten republic the means of bringing 
all the rest of the peninsula ultimately under the sway of the “ Mazzinian 
idea.” When theexpodition of Garibaldi to Sicily resulted in a success 
so complete and consequences eo wonderful, the “party of action” 
thronged, like vulfares to a carcase, round the man who had for the 
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nonse ao large @ power in his hands, And though they signally failed in 
persuading him to deny or throw off the fealty and loyalty he had promised 
to the monarchy, they unfortunately succeeded in inducing him to link him- 
self with associates who, to put it in the mildest phrase, wished that which 
the nation did not wish, and to confide the fortunes of the country to men 
who were the notorious apostles of republicanism. The amount of judg- 
ment and discretion exercised by him in the selection of mon to serve the 
State may be instanced by the appointment of M. Alexandre Dumas to be 
diroctor of the museum—a matter of small consequence, but which may 
‘be nclected for citation, because all Europe is able to perceive the out- 
Tageous absurdity of the appointment. 

A course of conduct marked by acta equal in discretion to this, and by 
4 scrics of manifestoes and specches still more alarming, at Iength made it 
absolutely necessary for the Government of King Victor Emmanuel to 
tako in hand the reins, which this Phacton was ro managing as to threaten. 
the cause of Italian regeneration with speedy overtlnow and fatal catn- 
etrophe, But the Government has not entertained the smallest intention 
of sending tho Dictator buck to his island “to plant eabbages.” History, 
indeed, tells of a patriot hero, who was entircly ready to roturn to his 
geabbages when the work for which he had Jeft thom was done. And 
muukind have judged that such readiness was not tho mmallest part of 
Lis glory. Garibaldi’s work is not, however, quite dune yet; although 
almost all that he can advantageously do reparately from the action of the 
Sardinian Government, will in all luman probability have beer accom- 
plished beforo these lines can meet tho eye of the reader. And, on tho 
other hand, it is just to observo that no smallest hymptom of self-necking 
haa given any one the right to doubt that Garibaldi himself would be 
ready to emulate the civic virtue of the old Roman Diotator, if Italy could 
not advantageously avail heraclf of his further services. But thia will not 
bo needed. The advance of the Piedmontese army with the ri galantudmo 
—the honest king, as the Italians love to call the sovereign of their choice 
—at the head of it, into the sonthern part of the kingdem, will put all this 
to rights. It is said that Garibaldi is heartily sick of his disastrous attempt 
nt atatesmanship, and anxious to give it up into more competent hands, so 
that he may be at liberty to play the part of which he is so great a master. 
‘This he will now have to play shoulder to shoulder with the generals of the 
national forces. In that position he will no longer be beset by the evil 
influences which have recently been so thick around him. Already the 
stormy petrels of the “party of action” are beginning to fly away from a 
scene in which their ocoupation is gone. No Masrinian theorista will 
whisper in his ear counsels respecting the handling of hia troops in tho 
field. The right man will be once more in the right place; and all the 
dangors, which were « few days ago making all Europe uneasy respecting 
the completion of the great work on which Italy is engaged, will be removed 
by the advance of King Victor Emmanuel. The decision of his Govern- 
ment to take that step has not been reached one moment too goon. 
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Cavour and Garibaldi have been alluded to in the title of this paper 
as the rival liberators of Italy. Untoward circumstancea have placed the 
two mon before the world in that light. And although within the last few 
days matters have taken a turn which justify a hope that they may cease 
to occupy mich a relative position, the events of the month have led men 
more than ever to rogard them in that light, by restoring and adding to 
the reputation of Cavour, in the same proportion in which they have 
diminiehed that of Garibaldi. The cession of Nice injured Cavour very 
deeply in the minds of Italians, They have hy no means yet forgotten it. 
‘They conceive, unjustly in all probability, that the surgeon whe recom- 
mended the knife, did so injudiciously and unnceossarily. They aro per~ 
suaded that the operation might have been avoided; and while the body is 
atill quivering with agony, they vannot feel cordially towards the operator. 
A time will come when Cavour will be judged more justly, Already a 
feeling of renewed confidence and approbation has been generated by the 
recent acts of the Government. The absolute necewity of having him, 
aud no other pilot, at the helm, is filly recognized. And the mont 
carneat wish of the Italians at the present moment—the one event, which 
would givo greater pleasure than almost anything elve that could happen— 
would Le to see a cordial reconciliation between the atatcrman end the 
general. 

4f tho events of the last month have dimmed the brilliant reputation 
of Garibildi, they have done yct more to cure any section of the Italian 
people of any inclination to put faith or hope in Mazzini and his followers. 
There are persons who declare their belicf that he is a paid agent of 
Austria, Tho notion is preposterous; but assuredly he would have been 
very conscientiously earning his wages if he were so. Unprejudiced, 
open-ininded, and cluritable men atill hold Mazzini to bo honest. ‘That 
is to iny, they consider that he honestly believes his scheme for the 
regeneration of his country to bo that moat calculated tu cnzure its future 
welfare. It haa become, however, very clear that he is prepared, not 
only to risk, but absolutely to prevent, the reconstitution of Italy on other 
principles, or by any other moans, than his own, at whatever hazard of 
replunging her into all the miserics from which sho is just escaping. It 
is probable that if on these grounds, Mazeini were accused of sclfinl 
ambition or of playing the part of tho dog in the mangor, ho would 
defend himself, at least to his own conscience, by asserting that his viows 
are larger and further-sighted than those which he opposes ;—that it is 
better for the abiding interests of humanity in the far futuro, that Italy 
should continue to be a hotbed and provoking cause of such discontent 
and revolution as my at any day lead to that new constitution of sociaty 
all over the world, which he deems the sine qué non of human improve- 
ment, than that she should become tranquillized by such a measure of 
good government ax will make her a contented and happy supporter of a 
social constitution bascd on principlea in his opinion vicious. But it is 
also sbundantly’clcar that Italy has no mind to be the “corpus vile” on 
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which any such experiments, however humamitazian, shall be tucd, or to 
risk the very finc bird she bas in lit hand for any entue covcy stall in 
the sorely t inghd bush of the Mazaniii philosophy 

In short, the events of the last fiw days have, finally, 1 muy bo 
Heleved, crushed tho “2<d” clement im Itahen polites From the 
beginmag of the movument at hid ne powc2, o: prospect of power, till the 
mmincase developnicot of a force ert: mcous to and uncontrolled by any 
ccnstitutd govenment epencd to it viare wd quite peculir field ica ats 
Mutugues The chances afforded by this ¢ prcstunity woe augmented by 
the earcrmstance of Guilldts culy puly connections md fiscndslaps, 
and tho uniowaid mmfoitune of Jas miusundastmdmg with Crvow 
‘Thus conyuactton of cncumstances thrcw into “2ed" hinds an unount of 
powa, which for a few days threitned aaious danger to the futine cf 
Italy ‘The masterly combi ation of ciuticn a1d boldacss with which the 
Government cf Victor Cmmannil lis vctcd, has werted tlus diner) In 
a voy fow days, the Kong cf Italy will clum im porvon the of cdicuce and 
Toy d co operation of the sh mgdy yowutul silycct who bungy wm hy 
lind 4 ccntsibuticn of two Gowns to the building up of the naten = And 
at will then be found thit Geusbidr despite any yrques md yc dousucs, nd. 
dispite the eval communi wens which hive ecaupted the eood mu nurs 
of his tall, will not ful to aespon] sat fuctcly te the appeal 

‘he mention of the ‘yp uty cf ulin by the title which th y have 
choscn to arroge to thems ica, suzgests the wish to shew hew truly md. 
consistently and ccurgecusly the Kings Gaanncat bowe been the 
veritable puty cf rcticn = Lut we Jive net on this ccc asion the 9] 1c 
nccded for the purpose Mezeove, there me counder Wiens which connec] 
the postponement, to 2 romewh it Inez poucd, of mmy cf the prools of 
tans assertion «They will be foxthcommg m duc sux It will be hnown, 
also, an good timc, how cmph tically, and un la what circumstincey “ the 
puty of action ware the puty of amotun & Naples ba voy anrticd 
manent 

lor the future, I] wope miy wssinedly dcyen 1 upon it thit the Tt dan 
Government, despite all th vt as past, wall wider no circumetanecs concede, 
abindon, or give up any one farther ict of Itdim trutory, other on 
mauntind or wand =No muistex o: cibinct could ventare on such ¢ 
coms, or could curry ont any baizun to such an ¢ficct, af they lid ever 
so much muleat = It may be dificult to picdict whit may be demanded 
(although, m all probabihty, such dem nds m ty be udiciously proportioned 
to the posulnkty of obt unmg compli mice with them), and stall moue so to 
foresee what may be the rcsulfs of icfusul to concede what may bo 
demanded. But st my be accepted as certain that, let the cost of 2<fusal 
‘be what 1t may, Italy will refuse to cut any father pound of ficeh fiom 
her ade, 
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Toni a anessige to send ler, 

o her whom my soul loved bet; 
But I had my task to finish, 

And she had gone hhome to 24 st 


Toe rest in the far biight heaven — 
Oh, 50 far nwny fiom here ; 

Jt was vain to speak to my dating, 
For I hucw she could not hew. 


Thad a message to send her, 
So tender, and tiuec, and rnweet 
J longed for an anpel to henr it, 
And lay it down at her feet. 


I placed it ove summer ev ening 
On a litthe white cluud’s breast; 

But it faded in golden splendow, 
And dicd in the crimson we t. 


I gave it the Lok, next morminup, 
And L watehed it near and «oars 
Bat its piniens grew faint and weary, 

Ainl it fluttered to euzth once more. 


To the heart of a rose I told it; 
And the perfume, sweet and rarc, 
Growing iuint on the blue bright’ cther, 
Was lest in the bahuy air. 


I luid it upon a censer, 
And I saw the incense rise ; 
But its clouds of rolling silver 
* Could not reach the far bluc skica 
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I crud im my passionate longing: 
“Has the (arth no angel frend 
Who will carry my love the mewage 
‘That my heat desnes to snd?” 


Then I head a strain of music, 
So mghty, so pure, 50 clea, 

‘That my very sorrow wis silcnt, 
And my heut etood sill to heu 


And T fault. nm any soul's deep yeanuy, 
At list the suc inswur stu— 

“ The music will go up to heaven, 
And cay my thought to ha? 


Tt 2cse an humonmons rushing 
Of mingkd vorces and ptiun,s, 
And I tundaly ud my messic 
On the musics cutspreid wins 


Ehud at fluat futha and futher, 
Tn sound more parfict thim specch — 
Tuthe: thin aght em follow,— 
Tuthe: thu: soul cin icach 


And I know that ut last my mes wc 
Ils prasad through the goldcn gite, 

So my heart 14 no longer 1¢stless, 
And I un content to wut 


Bonk 


Having lately discoursed upon ITolidays, and, as I have been pleased to 
find, with good noceptance from some indulgent friendy, I am minded, now 
that November has come round upon us, to tuke Work for my theme. 
Less alluring the present topic may be than its predecemor, but some 
delights may be gathered from it by those who scck them wiscly; and 
there are few of us whom it dora not concern. For, as I said of old, in 
other words, rogard it properly, and Work in the substrate, or basis, of all 
our daily blessings, upon which lesser joys of divers kinds are built up 
by the Great Architect and Disposcr;_and without which there may be 
brief spasms and convulsions of excitement, which wo may call pleasure, 
but no continuous happiness or content. 

Wherefore, thank God, praise God, O my fricnds—ye who are born to 
work, aud have work todo, There are few of us who may not find it 
when they will, and for those few we mny weep tears of compassion, 
Not for thoue who deceive themaclyea and would deceivo others into the 
belief, that they cannot find work to do, because, minguided by a false 
renae of the true dignity of life and a false measure of their own capacity 
—uilly worldlings who would drive the coursera of the Sun—they strive 
to soar aloft, when nature has granted to them only to creep ;—not on 
such vain tumours as these is our pity to be wasted. If they would 
consent to creep, they might creep nobly. All honest Jabonr, be it the 
merest hand-work, brainless and mechanical drudgery, dignifiea human 
lif Bettor is it to break stonca or to turn a manglo than to do 
nothing. Good ronda and clean Jinen are products of human industry 
which wo need not be ashamed of having a hand in creating. Let ua do 
the best we can! If it be uot permitted to us to do work of one 
‘kind, let us brace ourselves up for work of another. And to all of the 
great guild or brotherhood of workmen let us hold out a hand—o hand 
of amiatancs, if need be; anyhow, a hand of fellowship. If the work be 
of much account in the world’s eye, let us be thankful ; if of little, let us 
be content. “ All aervico ranks the same with God.”—Let us rojoice that 
we are permitted to serve, whether at the council-board of the nation, at 
the head of a regiment of horse, or only behind a counter. 

This is not novel doctrine; yet it needs to be enforced at odd times, lest 
the truth of it should pass out of remembrance. Even as I write, a 
newspaper lies before me, in which there is a passage, headed “ Romantic 
Suicide,” which relates how “A fine young msn, named Arsene, lately 
hanged himself in his master’s house, near Paris.” His only quarrel 
with the world was that crucl fate had condemned him to be s grocer. 
He left behind him a memorandum, bewailing his hard lot, and beseeching 
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‘Lis parents “to crect a simple tombstone to his memory, and to inscribe 
upon it these words— Born to be a man; died a grocer.’” Now, the 
pluin truth is that he was not born to be a man; if he had deen, he 
would have lived a grocer. The manlicst thing that I know in this world 
is to do your daty in that state of life to which it has pleased God to call 
you; and if you have heen called to grocery, why not? There are many 
callings without which the world could do better than without grocers. 
Strive then to be a good grocer. A good grocer is any day better than a 
bad poet. This silly Arsenc, who hanged himacif, wrote :-~—“ I remember to 
have read somewhere that 2 man should upply his intelligence to be useful 
te humanity, and as I see I alall never be fit for anything but to weigh 
cheese and dried pluma, I have made up my mind to go to another world, 
which I have heard of, and sce whether there may not be a place for me 
there.” A pluce, doubtless; according to the faith of the silly grocerling, 
a “Purgatory of Suicides,” in which he will be condemned to ceaacluan 
phun-weighingas, and out of which he will in no wise be mffored to escay'c, 
until he has subdued his soul to a right sense of the dignity of plum- 
weighing a4 an appointed duty, and of the utility of the calling 10 tho 
world. “ Useful to lmmanity {" O Arsene! who is not uscful, if you ure 
not, Monaicur L'Epicier? On my honour as a gentleman, 1 could no 
moro write these lines, but for the carly cup of coffe wherewith I wu 
refreshing myself in the quiet of the morning ere the houto is astir, than 
1could pen another Ziad. And what if, my toilet accomplished, I wero 
to descend to the brenkfint-room and find there no tea, and no sugar— 
what of my equanimity for the rest of the day? Is it anything to me in 
this remote country town, in the neighbourhood of which 1 am sojourning 
for awhile, that there we wise men and cradite acholars in the vicinily. 
I do not ask, and I do not care. If Solon were to be my next door 
neighbour, or Socrates my fellow-lodger, what better should I be for the 
proximity of all their sapieuce 2 But it is everything to ame that there ia 
a good grocer in the High Street—that my duily wants, though they be 
not many, and plume are not my especial frailty, are adequately supplied. 
Not “useful to humanity"—! should like to know who are useful to 
humanity, if the grocer who keeps the shop in this liitle town, the assia~ 
tant who weighs out the groceries, and the errand-boy who carries them 
to their several destinations, arc not useful. Think of the panic in Castlcton 
thin morning if there were to be a gap in ITigh Strect, and “ Fige—No. 9,” 
with all his establishment ond his atock-in-trnde, were suddenly to be 
tsiseing ; we should then Know how useful he has been to us all, 

It is, doubtless, in the remembrance of many, that among other wise 
things to be found in Mr, John Bunyan’s popular volume is 9 desoription 
of Vain-Hope, the ferryman, who ferried Jgnvrance across the river. In 
a little doctrinal note, Mr. Bunyan aagnsiously observes: “ Vain-Hope 
over dwells in the bosom of fools, and is ever ready to assist Ignorance.” 
Now, what is here said in a spiritual scnee, is truc also in worldly matters. 
Vain-Hope is ever ready, with the oar in bis hand, to ferry Ignorance 
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across the nvei of hfe And what shoals they encounte: on the passage! 
aa what depths of mud they floundkr on the banks! It baa always heen 
#0 nore or kas, but 1t appeus to me scmetimes that this is an cpeciil 
vies and danger of the 1g¢ © We ue, somehow or other, all of us waxing 
Jnoud, and getting above our wok, and wht 1s to become of generahona 
beyond as, of we go on at this ate, 2t 18 ampesuble to conyectuzo = What 
1s mc4t winted 18 1 shlong ebb tide to «end us bik agun to tho status of 
our gimndsiresy, and to give us more kwly theughts } oung men in these 
tamcs think that they have “ 1 soul beyond the shep,’ and old men, Iam 
vfi ud, me too prone to encour ige the mischicveus ide, and te turn thur 
rong, Who might be good tridcsmcn, nto medificrcnt members of some 
“genllammly profission * But the gentlananly profsiona wo now 
becoming so crowded md ovcrstoc] cd, and the difheulty of euning bure sub- 
fistcnes in them go ineicrsungly great, thitmen of family wd cducwion ue 
‘beginning to think whether they miy not avant igeously pick up for thar 
tons the grocer s apren which young Figs has scornfully thrown aride, o1 
the yatd mewsme which Bem ane jwuor his broken across lus hace 
1 hnow some who would hive done wiscly hid thcy thus stooped to con- 
quer the gett problem cf the Iibom cf lf—who, vuuly lookmg for 
“genumunly cnployment fcr then Culdien, and scoring meiner but 
nour vble work, which would hove profitably oceuped ther time and 
ccs ated theur chwacter, tw 4 6 nx of honest work and manly andepcn- 
dence cver must elcvate t—hwe sufficed them to hig about bills ard 
rocms and stsbk 3 wds, until the young “gentlemen hove devcloped 
ito womething not much better thin blukkgs and abarpers Pater- 
dinuhis't Piterfumilas! think of this bekaic ts too lite When you 
and I were httle beys, om mcthcra were act tco leaned to rcoite to us 
the verucks of good Dock: Witts Lhcy wae of 1 good homcly, 1 isting 
quilty, like our puerile cordmoys, and 1s Clr tum eure and Pr over buat 
Philosophies wac not mw these diys, wo were content with both the poctry 
wd the moiality of the deters lyus  Nathar yeu ner I em 2amem- 
her the best pavuges in Icnnysons chummung Jdylls, ddightedly as we 
revd them lust year, But our mcmory still clings, with grateful and 
\flochonste tenacity, to the doctine-fieghted numbas which wo haped 
cn tht mitrnil knee Muiny wore the impiceuve truths which we kunt 
in thoso days—truths ofiin 1endcied doubly impoung to our dawning 
inklhgena, by the stukmg futs in nitural luatory (from beats and tigers 
down to busy bets), whercwith the pocticil divime was wont to illustrate 
us metaicil precepts, but ncne more firmly noplinted m our minds than 
the fact that— 
“ Satan finds some miscluef stil) 
hoa idle hands to do” 

“@ive your son 3 Bible and a culling,” sud another eminent divine 
Write the words im lettzs of gold! Any cubng » better than none 
there 3s nothing surct than that You would ike to seo your Harry fairly | 
ata: ted for tlie Woolerch , your httk Ceol steaming up to the other bank” 
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of the great river, where lies the archiepiscopal palace of Lambeth; and 
your blue-eyed Erncat floating calmly into the viceregal precincts of the 
Government House at Calcutta. Well; I have my Harry, and my Cecil, 
and my Ernest; and I should like to see them, too, well ahead in the 
race for the Chancellor’s wig, or the Primate's aleeves, or the body-guard 
of tho Governor-General; but I would sooner see them cutting planks 
in a eaw-yard, or shouldering heavy luggnge at a railway station, than 
doing nothing, when they have come to a fitting age to do @ good day's 
work for a good day’s wage, and to carn their bread like honest gentlemen. 
There is nothing like it in human lifo—-nothing at the same time 10 
ennobling and so exhilarating. It braces a man like cold water: it in- 
vigorates him like iron and quinine. What a poor creature he is who 
has no work to do—what a burden to himself and to others! Many s 
men's happiness has been blasted by the possession of an estate, and, if 
independence without work be a sorc trouble, what must idleness be with- 
out independence! For a thoroughly idle man, you must not lock in the 
high places of the earth. Your great lords and landed proprietors have 
commonly work to do, The management of a great ecatate, in spite of all 
intermediate agency of lawyers, and stewards, and bailiffs, ia no light 
matter to the owner, whatever we, who have neither lands, nor housca, 
nor fat beeves, and live from hand to mouth by hard brain-work, may 
think upon the subject. My Lord Duke disappears into his sanctam, like 
menner men, every morning after breakfast, when you think that he might 
‘be playing billiards, or shooting pheasants, or riding to the hounds. Ho 
ia a8 much encumbered with his riches, as we are with our poverty. Of 
both lotsa hard work is the condition. Moreover, it is no small thing to be 
a legislator, whether by biithright or by election. Our lawa are made, 
and our Public Service is presided over, by men of large estate, whether 
for the national good I know not, but assuredly for their own. And 
indeed, when I coune to think of the immense amount of harm that might 
‘be done by the thousand powerful noblemen and gentlemen, whom our 
two Houses of Parliament gather up and absorb into the mass of labouring 
tacn, if they were Ieft all the year round to their own devices, I oan 
almost forgive the Icgislative errors and the administrative miscarriages 
to which they are prone. What mischief would Satan find for the idle 
hands of men with so much money in thcir pockets. Talk of wasted 
ronsions, of unprofitable debates, of mighty delugea of words lending to 
nothing, and hint that Parliament is of no usc! Of no use! Is there any 
industrial achool in the whole kingdom of half so much use? any refor- 
matory 60 potential for good? Surely an institution for keeping our great 
lords and landed gentry out of mischief, is not to be made light of by 
any benevolent mind. 
Large estates, in this sense, may be great blessings, as supplying work 
to the possessors; but small estates are commonly our bane. It is among 
” tho middle classes—the upper ranks of the middle clames—that men with- 
out work are mostly to be found. Say that a man is born to the posses- 
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sion of, or that in mature age he inhorits, an income of 2,000%. o year. 
You wish yourself that man—well, I must confers my weakness; I have 
wished it scores of times myself. Cui bono? Though « goodly sum to 
earn, it is not much to spend—but it is sufficient to invite idleness. The 
daily bread being found, there is no necessity to toil for it ; #0 we eschew 
work if we are young, and we renounce work if we are old; and we live 
‘upon our property, gentlemen at ease. ‘At case!” It seems to bo an 
easy life to live upon a property that manages itself, and to have nothing to 
do but to spend your few modest thousands. Ah! but I have known men 
who have found it a very hard life; wen who have cnvied the bricklayer 
as he built up anew the chimn¢y blown down by the Septomber wind, or 
repaired the lights of the greenhouse broken by the last night's hail; men, 
who have looked wistfully at the mortar and the putty, and longod for a 
job of work, on a larger and a manlicr scale than their principal daily 
‘ocoupation of mending their children's toys, Well, it is butter to haven 
glae-pot simmering at your study fire, than to have no implement of wok 
within your reach. But who can doubt that the bricklayer oud the 
glazier are happier than tho “man of property " for whom they are doing 
thoxe humble strokes of work? Better that ho hod been articled to his 
uncle the lawyer, or thet his moncy wero invested in some laborious and 
anxious business that would occupy his time and his thoughts; better 
anything that would give him ao calling, than that he should dawdle out 
life on a gentleman at large. 

‘There are some who may accept there praines of work only in a 
qualified or conditional sense. Under all circumstances of health or sick- 
nun, joy or sorrow, to be compelled to work is often said to be a grievous 
necessity, and many kind souls are moved to compassion by the thought 
of it, But there is a vis medicatric in work as there is in nothing elve; and 
moat people owe more to it than they acknowledge, or even suspect. ‘To 
ue, it has always appeared to be tho hardest necessity of all to work, when 
good health, and clastic spirits, and a genctal buoyancy of one’s whole buing, 
perpetually suggests play. Jct us be up and abont! The sun shines, 
The eky is clear. All nature ia jocund. The tingling life within us 
prompt us to active movement, and we are eager to disport ourselves in 
the air. We would ride or walk—play at crickcet—shoot—fish—pull un 
oar on the river—anything that will give freedom to our limbs and fresh- 
ness to ourcheeks. But, tho work must be done—oh, my friends, then it 
is that the neocasity is truly grievous, then it is that the atraggle between 
inclination and daty rends the very soul of the workman. It is a terrible 
conflict, demanding all the courage and resistance of @ atrong man to lead 
him slong the path of victory. I assume that the work is work that 
ought to be done, and cannot without injury be delayed; cise, thors 
external invitations being bat few in our ungenial climate, I might 
almost admit the wisdom of yielding to them. Docs not God give us fine 
days that we may sun ourselves in them as well as the flowers and the 
harvest? Are light, and alr, and heaven's warmth, only for the nurselings 
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of the field and the guden? Ato they not also jor us, cradled inheritors 
of the wold s common blessings? = Tiuly, such obstinate questionings a8 
these, when wouk would hold us down with an non hand, are among our 
soiest temptations It 1s hard to be chuned to the desh—e ibined, aarbbed, 
ccnfined wathin four chewy wills—whcn your heart 1s thobbing and 
yaw Limbs are twitching with desire to go fur x fidld, and to “ eat the an,” 
is they phavc it in the emphatic language of the 1 wt Sound health and 
buoyant spuiits, and the yearning after out of doois rencation which they 
induce, me the real iggavations «f work, the distur big mfluences wluch 
mike us sometimes deplore th it we we workmen 

But uchness and yo11ow—how should we bea them, but for the work 
which we hive todo? Wating of sickness, I shill not be understood to hive 
ao mind thox mortal ulmcnis which prostrate body and soul, and icndu 
work an amposability, but of the Issa minutes of our nite ‘There 
arc fow ically sonnd men amcng ( ne 1c kness, 17 ats less subduing form, 
1s the common lot of us poor worldlings But at as lea vble ot antoler thle 
Just as we conccin our xlycs Little o: much thout it If we reilly huow 
the processcs of derangement md decry which uc going on within 14-— 
af we could sce all the sevai puts of ow moitil michiney, and the 
diserders, orgame or fancticu 1, which we ampcding its right action, vouly 
tho lives of miny of us would be a long mght of suffiimg and tc2201 
‘There ac} yes, md 4,25 n5, aud tremor , and funtn « cs, gre iter or les, 
wMheting us all dary krg They al mdicate some anteandl disorg imiza- 
tion on distmbe cc, md if we hue nothing to do but to dwell upon 
them—if we me continuilly whing omschcs what they mcm—we son 
shrivel into ans whd4, ind beecme what we thn’ omselvus A busy man 
tiles no hicd of thes shght premptnes of infunuty He tells you, 
yaleipy when you ish him how he 14, that he ically does not hnow— 
that he his hud no tame to consider So much, indecd, hw the mind to do 
with out merely physical ecnsatrons, tht many simi will be u witness fo 
the fret, that when some good-nitu c 1 fund has toll him that he “15 not 
Jnoking wcll,’ he his begun at once to be conscious of some disturbance cf 
the sy tem of winch he had hid no hnowlcdge before 1 have he ud men, 
two, contend agunst the expeduncy cf hclidays, on the ground that thcy 
never fic] as well dung the vac ition is when they are actively at wok 
I do not deny the fact, but I altogether dispute the mfirence Tt doos 
not follow that becaurnc we me moze conscious of om infitmuties at such 
tames, that thercforo the cessation of libow: 2s not probtable both to body 
and mmd Besides, who hnows that the very sensations which oppress ua 
at such seasons ard not so many indications of a restorative process gog 
on within us? Inmtabihty 28 cften a mgn of a salutary reaction Nate 
handles us a lutle roughly when she 15 setting us might 

And, only wath a shght yaunticn of phrrscology, all ths might tanth- 
fully be eaid with x«spcct to moral ailments and distwhanas, As with 
the body, so with the mand We take no account of small tronbles whin 
‘wc have much »trenuons work in hand, and even great trials aie softencd 
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down to us by an absorbing occupation Whither, uaghtly considircd, 
this, 80 far as the gicator trials se concaimed, be on the whole good for 
us, may be open to doubt 
“Hic who lachs timo to moun, lacks tume to mend 
Iternity mouns that ts a bad cwe 
Lox If» wotst ills to have no time to ficl them ” 

This mty be the lu,her plulowphy But, after all, we suflua moic im the 
course of our hyes fiom small tioubles and disturb inces, which do ua no 
good, than fiom the ficry tus which pmrfy the soul Against such 
Jesua or mmiginuy grucvanc.s Work 18 veuly x cost of mml, and Iam 
not sure thut because at gives us strength to ben morc 413 vous afflictions, 
at therefore deprives them of then sdutay, chistcng effccts 

I 1 now that thio 15 such o thing 15 bung “kept up by cxcitement ” 
‘We do not hnow how we hwe torn md blistezcd ow fect, till the toileema 
jounney 15 ended, an1 we unloox the Jatchcts <f our shocs = ‘Lhac 1s a 
fumbhat story of a vetcran cab horse, that lived diy and mght in harness, 
Deewuse at had in awkward habit of dropping on its knees 19 soon a9 its 
tiauca were loosed = Lhere ac men unongst us who hve cver between the 
shafts, hunewed amd tiucd up htc ily within an inch of then hves 
‘Lake them out of hanesy, and they dicp = This 4 nct a state of thing to 
be tokaated, much kss to le wlyocated = Very daflurent uc the conditions 
of heuthy libou = =There 13 no he thy Iybou without periods of rest 
The inaensability to sm U troubles, wlucd) as 4 result of salutary work, 18 
very diffixunt fiom the obliviousucss of overwrought excitement 

It was once, I khcve, 1 populu theory that men who work had grow 
prematurcly old and die befe the me But whatsoever the wont my 
have been when it wis the custom of om forcfthcrs to sust un hard work 
by hard drinking, I believe thrt, mn this wore temperite age, idle men ren 
to sed moze 1 widly than then more liborious contempoi uns Such, at 
Jenst, 14 my observation of fe Wath n heen puception of the diftient 
1esults wrought upon the phyuque ot men by diffirent conditions of hfe, 
I still do not find at cvsy to descrabe these distinctive diffircnecs I think, 
however, 1t may be sud gent ly, that adle men requue, as they adv mee 
im yerrs, a flabby appeuance, more mndicrtive of age than the strong Imes 
and the gencral aspeot of tension which we ace m thc se who have hved ] ibo- 
mousdiys There memcn “who rot thumsels es at ce on Ta thes wh uf," 
whilst thar toahng and string nethren we full of ssp and vigour Lis, 
at least, I know, that commerce with lofty themes, whilst 1t clevates the 
anind, gives fieshnesg and juvenility to the count.nince and buoyancy to 
the whole demeanour All work does not involve such commerce, but 
the thoughts which arise out of thc humblest caling—of honest wok 
honestly donc—are nobler than those which wo assovinted only with our 
personal wants and our pcrsonal cares And thongh the lugher class of 
‘work bo rave, it 15 atill not to be omitted from such an essay aa this, that 
some of the busiest men whom I know, personally or by fame—the men 
who have worked hardest and done most—who have found hfe to be a 
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battle, and have fought it the most strenuously, are younger in their 
appearance, 1 then manner, and in thetr feelings, than their contempo- 
varies who have done nothing all then hves I never doubt when I see 
such men, that they have hed wiedom to appreciate the small Leatitudes 
of hfe; that they have taken ther holidays an due season; and nevel 
suifered it to puss out of their 1emembrance that there 1s @ time to work 
and a tame to play. Half a century ago, as I have sad, the pular of 
stateamanship was the bottle. As the poor castaway says, alas! even in 
thse days, “theo could be no bearmg such a life but for tho drink.” 
Ow great men drank, and they playcd, too, but the play was hazard, and 
the play-room a stfling gambling-house, for which no milder name conld 
‘be found than that which mgnifiea the unquenchable fire of the doomed. 
But now-a-days, hard work in high places 18 ever suggestve of tho 
wisdom of practically recognizing the advantage of occasional interludes of 
pleasure ‘These are the harmless stimulants wluch Leep men fresh and 
young, gay and joyous, cven with the cares of a nation on their shoulders 
‘Ay, these interludes! They ore the making of us all What a word at 
1s Laidua inter laborem =Pluy between work We do not all hke the 
game games, You may choose 2.oundcs, perhaps, and I may vote for 
prisoner's base I saw # game at the latter, the other day, on a mnooth 
giaesy bit of tablc-land among rocks on the Wcleh coast, which took five- 
and-thuty yeas off my hfe, as with Leenest interest I watched the conflict 
I don't care what it uw. I om cathohe 1» my sympathies I have not 
‘been to the Derby snce Biy Middicton’s yoar; I did not quite sec the 
glorious fight which lately agitated the great wide world in which tho 
English Innguage 1s spoken—though I confiss that I was withm an inch of 1t 
But I am pleased whcn I he that thcre are bets on the “double event” 
ot a noble lord winning “ the blue mband of the Twi” and gammg a 
dtcmvo puhamcntary myorty in the same week; and that I did not 
thmk much tho worse of those legislators who were said to havo taken the 
tzain to Farnham on that memorable April morning, though, doubtless, 
it 18 thei: business to make laws, and not to break them 

It may be observed, too, of mon of this class, who work hard and 
wear well, that they are commonly fond of socicty, and not altogether 
indifferent to the pleasures of the table And why not? A man 1s not 
‘bound to be an anchorite or an ascetic beoanse he has work todo ‘To 
‘be saturated and soddened, as m old times, with port or any other wino, 
35 @ hoinble state of austence ; but ate we therefore to have no more 
cakes and ale? Men cannot work, any more than animals, on spaie diet 
If you have a laborious occupation, whether it be bodily or mental, you 
must live well I read somethmes in temperance tracts of careful and thiifty 
wives, who have persuaded their husbands out of beer, and have bought 
small cottages with the savings. I have as good a wifo as any man, 
‘but I am convinced that the Inst thing m the world to which she would 
demre to lead me 1s the water-trough. There nothing of which I have 
lwes donbt than that every kind of labour requires generous eupport. 
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Some theorists have written or declaimed sbout animal food clogging 
or deadening the intellectual fhculties. I do not sak you to gourmandize, 
whether you have much or little todo. But you may be eure that intel- 
Jectual labour demands good physical support even more than bodily 
work. Nature kindly tells you this, Have you not, I ask you, felt 
more hungry, after @ good spell of work in your library, than after 
walking a dozen miles in the open oir? Should you then feast on « 
aalad? I knew a man—an enthusiast in art—who declared that when 
he was in the throes of a great work, he always lived on roasted apples. 
Ho died before his time. I suspect that the Tintorettos of tha present 
day fare better and livelonger. Beefstcaka are better than roasted apples; 
not that, like Fuseli, you may dream horrors, but that you may do your 
appointed work with lesa waste of lmman life. 

To do your work well too, and to keep your mind fresh, you must 
diligently cultivate the affections. In the society of women and of children 
there is more refreshment than in anything in the world. It is bright 
sunshine, and clear, pure sir; lovely sights and pleasant sounds; and if 
it cannot be said of it, as of nature, it ‘ never did betray the heart that ia 
ita own,” ita betrayals aro so few, that we need not take account of them. 
For my own part, I wonder how any one can work, who has not some 
one to love and sone one to love him— ‘ 


 Bome ono to cast his glory on—to share 
Ys rapture with.” 


Whether you have finished your great history in six volumes, or only 
filled the gaps in the esquire’s hedges, there is unspeakable solace and 
austentntion in the thought that the loving heart which has encouraged 
your labour rejoices in its completion. But apart from this wonderful 
stimulant of sympathy, there is nothing in the world that so takes a man 
out of himeclf and diverts his thoughts from the toils and cares of hia 
daily life as the society of women, even though they know nothing and 
eare nothing about his work. This has all been said a thousand times 
before in prose and poetry, more cloquently and more forcibly than I 
could hope to say it, if I desired to make tho most of the fxct, I will 
only, therefore, observe here that it will commonly be found that men 
who, spite of much hard work, wear their yeara lightly, are men who 
delight in female society, and are popular with the other sex. Very 
busy men, who can find time for nothing else, beyond the immediate 
range of their duties and responsibilities, are seldom too busy for recreation 
of this kind. Some of the most stronucus and most enccersful workmen 
of modern times have, I am afraid, been perilously given to intrigue. It 
is the moat exciting of all amusements, and, therefore, the one best suited 
to men whose publio life is one of excitement. Bear well in mind, all 
who may peruse this in the midst of the pleasant and virtuous dmily 
circle, that I merely atate the fact, as I belicve it to be; I do not juatify 
or palliste the practice. Happy the man to whom the domus et placens 
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‘cor sie all-suffiaent God be piamwed that thito are euch men, and 
among our brightest and bravest too! We will drop the sulyect of 
dangerous aud excitmg intrigue It 18 a haid world andecd, of at will 
not admit that there may be innocent friendship and compamonship 
‘between the tno sexes, though the fimale society, winch hghtens tho 
burden of toil and smoothes down the wrinkles of age, may not im all 
¢ ses be that of wit and daughtas 
And not less necessary than pleasant recreation and cheering society, 
ws good sleep If you se to woth well, you muat aluep will If you aie 
to hep yom health and stiengih and youth—to cary you powes of 
woik with you to the Iyst—you must sxdulously pay court to your pillow 
It will commonly be found that the mcn who cany then ycars Lyhtly are 
men who povxss the ficulty of decping at will If you have much work 
to do, you must not account time spent in rkep to be tame lost It is 
time guncd Et 1» an cssentul pait of the duty of the day I had once 
an old servant, who uscd to e.y, “Well, I have done my work I have 
ck wed up, and now Ill get my sleeping done” Sleeyang was im hua 
philosophy a thi to be donc—not 1 pasave stik, but an active part of 
hier duty And every worhmin should s0 cons dei it = Let hn sleep in 
Jus bed, if he can, at propu hows of the mht, of not, Iet him slap ab 
any odd tame, when niture myitcs lim toacst hunscli = If we do not pliy 
tuoks with ourselves, if we work hud without overworking owselves, 
flap will racly be coy to us As 2 gener 1ule, it may be aad, that 
busy men anc betta akecpera thin adlasy, id that mental libow con- 
tiibutes more to sound skip thin budily fatgne I beheve that only 
mene novices in Work are kept aw rhe by the thou,htcfit Lrpuncnend. 
workmen acquire a hiat of slahing off sts cavuconmeuts when they wall 
Vf there be one tung im Lift fur which 1 am piofoundly thankful to the 
Gaver of alll good guity, at as for the ficulty of slecp 
“T have two fiucnds, who aie with mo mht and d1y,— 

‘True frcnda and constant, ever by my side , 

Dhan mother moro dovoud, o1 young bude— 

Yet whon one comes, the othcr stouls away 

Tor Jealons frends wall no yomt vi,,11 heep ,— 

‘The one’s great namo 14 Woux , the others, Si113r” 


Tt may bo thought to be a condition of good hemty atrenuous work, 
that the business to be donc should be such as suits the especial tustes and 
quahfications of the workman It 15 4 worry thimg to work against tho 
gion; the wrong way of tho stuff, as housewives soy, mnvitd Diner vd, 
according to the scholars But thore 1s much to be observed in abatement 
of this, whereof I shall spesh presently , bemg mindcd firet to say that tus 
ev2] 18 onc whith 18 very apt to cuic o: to neutralize ataelf For men ao 
prone, by very foice of nature, whatsoever may be their early diversions, to 
2¢turn to the path along which their inclination would lead them, and 3t will 
commonly be found that, m tho end, they are wedded to the work of thur 
choice, Somotimes, 1} may fall ont, that, habit beyng, as auth the proverb, 
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“ta second natwe,” the workman becomes fiat reconctled to his work, and 
afterwarda well affected towards st amply by the force of habit and fami- 
larity, and more than all by a growing competency to perform at with 
address. For seldom 1s 1t that we do not mclinc kindly towards thit 
which we are conscious of being able to do readily and well But the 
instances of the former mode of cue me, I esteem, more fiequent, men 
forsaking the professions or trades to which they have been bound an youth 
by the will of their elders to follow others to which ther natural tastes 
and appetences incline them If there be truth m tho provctb that, a 
rolling stone gathers no moss,” at may be better philosophy to reconcile 
oneself to the unloved work, but “Man will break out, desmt philosophy,” 
and Nature 1s often too strong for us Whether it be more worldly wise 
zn sach cases of ill-assorted alkance to lock the matter boldly in the 
face, to go mto the Court of Divorce, and malang great siaafice thuchy 
of apprentice-fees, and premia, and education money, and yeus of enly 
traming and servitude, to make a fresh start in life, or to cling ivaolutcly 
to the first uncongemal connexon, and work on ill-mated to tho last, 19 
&@ question which may well perplex a philosopher There is no rule to 
be derived from experience in such s case , for I havo known men who have 
token fresh starta, m mature years, make their way triumphantly to the 
goal of mccess, and I have known thom too to break down, weak of 
amb and seant of breath, pamfully and regretfully,on the way It might, 
perhaps, have appewed on closcr inspection of these varying results, thit 
an the onc case thc workman had been moved by an zrreprosuble instanct 07 
appetonco to embrace the new vocation, and in the other, by the instability 
and weakness of bis nature, to forsake the old And 1t 15 very certun 
that no such change should be lightly made, thot we should examine our~ 
selves carefully bufore we undertake it, and ficl aswurcd that it 1s not 
fichlenoss, or love of change, or want of perscverance that mpcls us, but 
Agenume conviction that we have within us the elements of success in 
the new way of lfi—that it 14, im fact, ow. vocation or calling—that st 
calls us irresistibly, and that we must go 

Bemdes, I would have 1t to be understood, aa I before suggested, that 
even the unwilhng Minerva has favours of her own to disprnse—that 
there 1s componsation cven for the pains and penaltics of working agaimet 
the gram For there 1s surely no work so worthy, so ennobling, as that 
which 1s done by us painfully and labonously under a strong sense of an 
abiding duty, There 1s a satisfaction m the fecling that we have done, to 
the best of our poor abilty, certam wok altogether foragn to our tastes 
and inclinahons— that we have striven manfully against our natural 
repugnance, and done the work assigned to us thoroughly and well, in spite 
of every temptation to half-do at, 01 to leave it altogether undone There 
ws a satisfaction, I say, in such a feclng, not to be dauved from the oon- 
templation of more congenial labour, for there 1s mmall merit m doing 
thoroughly and well what xt pleases us to do Work done without strife, 
almoet, indeed, s7zthout labour, 1s but 5 shadow or delusion of work. But 
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to see & man sustained by a sense of duty, working painfully and Iabo- 
viously, with indamitable perseverance, day after day, at that which to him 
ia mere dradgery and task~work, is a sight fit for the goda. What merit 
is it that I write these pages? Does it not please me to write them? Is 
not my heart in the sport? But what, if I were to have spent this bright 
autumn day, adding up column after column of abhorred figures, solely for 
duty's sake, would it not be a meritorious performance? Should I not 
have reason to stroke my beard approvingly, and aay, “ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant?" Moreover, the smaller your pleasure in doing 
your work, the greater your pleasure in having done it. Like Byron's 
‘Tasso, I might, in one case, my pleasant long-sustaining teak being done, 
blot ite final page with teara: but, in the other, I should eend up a grateful 
pean, shouting—“Joy,—joy for ever, my task is done!” like Moore's 
Peri, and rapturously asking myself whether I am not happy. 

‘Whether you like it or not, my friend, go at it cheerfully. Iknow some 
men who are ulwaya sighing over their work, and over work, too, af their 
own elution. They think they aro hurdly used in having so much to do, 
and are continually predicting that they will break down under it. It is 
a bad sign in a workman when he falls into a habit of predicting failures 
and disasters. In the course of the recent investigation into the ciroum- 
stances of that mysterious child-murder, which has etrack eo deep and 
tragic an intercat into woll nigh every household in the country, one of 
the witnesses, a amall farmer, was asked if he knew the meaning of tho 
word " prediction.” Confessing his ignorance, he excused himaclf on the 
ground that he had been at work since he was seven years old. He had 
been too busy all his life to trouble himeelf about predictions. And Iam 
always inclined to think, I hopo not uncharitably, when I hear a man 
sighing over his work, and predicting that be will break down under it, 
that he really has not, and never has had, very much work to do. In the 
same way, idle mon who really do nothing—who have no calling, and 
perhaps not cven a hobby—are continually pleading want of time. They 
ave perfectly sincere, when they tell you that they have “no time” for 
anything involving intellectual exercise. They have come by force of 
habit to mistake strenuous idlences for work, and tho day is dawdled out, 
miserably enough, before thoy have begun to take account of its hours. 
Busy men make time, whilst idle men are killing it, and refrain from 
‘urging a plea which, in their case, would be e valid one, and secepted as 
such almost before it is offered. 

It is obvious that this matter of the employment and distribution of 
time is at the very bottom of the whole question of Work. There are 
four-and-twenty hours in every duy, and the great problem of their dis- 
tribution is one not easily to be solved. So various in its conditions and 
requirements is Work, that it is impossible, in a few rentences, to lay 
down any rules relating to the time that should be appropriated to, and 
absorbed by, it. There is hand-work and there is head-work; and in 
maany trades and callings the question of time is settled by Act of Parlis- 
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ment, by official regulation, or even by social compact. Only recently 
one important section of the working world has been agitated by a question 
of nine or ten hours of toil to the labouring man's days. There are some 
men whose work ia never done, either because their calling is one which 
forbids limitation of houre, or because their minds are of so active, so 
restless a nature, that they cannot suffer themselves to lic fallow. A 
medical practitioner, for example, can never call an hour of the day or of 
the night his own. Literary men, too, work at all hours, early and late: 
there is no limitation to the labours of the imagination. As long as there 
is a eubject to be found, there is work to be done. But the larger number 
of workmen go forth every day after breakfast, and return before dinner 
or before supper, spending from six to ten hours at their apportioned 
work. From ten to four is the ordinary work-time at the publio offices, 
from nine to five at private mercantile establishments, and from nine to 
seven, or still later, at shops, where the work to be done is not of a kind 
to make any serious inroads upon body or on brain. Much has been mid 
recently about the tendency of tho age towards overwork. Heaven knows 
that I would protest against the age, if I believed that such were its ten- 
dency. Excessive competition may generate such resulta. But I do not 
think that, gonerally speaking, we are overworked. Perhaps what wa 
want most is a little better distribution of our time. If I had the 
management of any number of men and women, and the disposal of their 
time, I would rather give them an extra hour's work every day, so o8 to 
afford them o half-holiday in the week, and a week or two's holiday in 
every year, than that they should go without their holidays. I am ocon- 
vinced that I should find, on the 81st of December, that I had gained 
some good work and that they had gainod some good health by the 
arrangement. 

About the hour of the day at which head-work can most profitably be 
done there are varying opinions. The more common voice would ecem to 
incline towards the dictum that “the morning is the best time for work,” 
‘but I am not disposed to accept this as a general proposition. I speak, of 
course, of volunteer work, which is bound by no especial laws. The 
ordinary affairs of life must be transacted in business hours, according to 
official chronology from ten to four; but I cannot help thinking that the 
work which makes the most noise in the world, is not done in office-houra. 
Continual interruptions at that time make sustained head-work difficult, if 
not impossible. There are few men occupying an important position in 
an “office,” public or private, who do not carry their work home with 
them, and perform thit part of it which demands the most thought, in the 
quietude of their own stadics. Others do supplementary work, write 

. books or articles, or solve mighty problems in scienco. Others again, 
having no official laboura, choose their own time for literary labour or 
acientific research. To all of these, it must often have been # question, 
whether it is better to work early or late. Ihave said that the general 
verdict is infavour of the former; and on tho whole, I Se nee: Ie 
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a man 14 blest with a regular occupation, deminding the mid-day period, 
he 1s necessitated to take ins principal meal m the evenmg If he works 
out of offce-hours, he must work before breakfast or after dinner To 
work after dinner, he must work late, by candle-hght, at a time when he 
ought to be setting bedwads Young men may do this, but fow men past 
featy can work after diner If you can work at all at mght, one hour at 
that ime 18 worth any twoin the mormmg The house 18 hushed, the 
bram ws clear, the distractng mfluences of the day are at an end. 
You have not to disturb yourself with thoughts of what you are 
about to do, or what you are about to suffer You know that there 
is a gulf between you and the affurs of the outude world, almont 
like the chasm of death, and that you need not take thought of the 
morrow until the morrow has come There are fiw really meat thoughts, 
such aa the world wall not willingly Ict die, that have not been concaved 
under the quiet stara Why, then, do I speak m praise of morning wok? 
Tt has its inevitable drawbacks That the bram 1s cloarer thcn than at 
other tames 1s the meiest theory, propounded by those who have not 
worked emly or late It 15 a time, too, of expectation you fel that you 
arc drifting into the cares and anxieties of the day, and 1t 18 difficult to 
distract your mmd from what 1s to come Moreover, the before-breakfast 
period must always be brought to an abrupt close With the inovitable 
ught o'clock come the postman and the hot-water, and the disturbing 
busmesa of the dey has commenced But at mght you only dift into 
deeper mlence and quicker inapnation If the nght mond im upon you, 
you write on; if not, yonr pillow awaits you Why, then, I say, do I 
‘wnite in favour of eaily work? Partly, because after-dinner lvbonr 13 
often phymeally xmposmblo, and, wlicn posable, sometimes detrimcntal, and, 
partly, because few men ew call thur cvenmgs then own The cluma 
of society and of the family circle aie not to be resuwted ‘The evening 
hours are the socal hours, and 1t 13 right that we should devote them to 
intercourse with our fellows But we can always rely upon our mornings 
Nobody dheputcs with us the powesmon of them And af we cannot do 
so much as at mght, we are sure of bemg able to do something 
And a great deal may be done, too, in httle odd chinks and crevioes of 
tume—spare half-hours, of which many men tike no account I have not 
ouch fluth im the story of the gentleman who wrote # grext work on jurs- 
prudence at odd trmes, while he was watting for bis wife to go out with 
him = Junepradence 1s not exactly the subject to be treated of by anatches 
in this way But much useful work, nevertheless, may come out of these 
litle odds and ends, which we sre wont to throw idly away There are 
few who have not desultory work for desultory hours Letters may be 
‘written, which otherwise would obtrude themselves upon us, and break m 
‘upon our sustained Iabour Notes may bemade Papora may be arranged. 
I know s man who devotes thess fragments of tame to the correction of tho 
press, and an seldom without a proof-sheet mn his pocket At all seats of 
odd times the pancil and the proof are produced. at railway stations, wait- 
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ing for the tram; at hotels, waxtang for dmner ; on the deck of a stuamer, 
an the waiting-reom of a mmister; in all sorta of places, and m all powble 
curcumsiancs, you may see him with a proof his hand. It 1s a wine 
thmg, too, to carry about a note-book m one’s pocket Every public 
‘wniter knows that he loses many of hus best ideas, because they eprout up, 
unannounced and unexpected, aot stiange times, and me not stereotyprd on 
the memory, He should alnays have the means of writing at hand I 
know some men who make copious notes on the backs of letters, on the 
margins of then Bradshaws, on the fly-laves of ther guide-booke—and 
forget them almost as soon as thcy ac made Scatterrd memononds of 
tins kmd arc sme not to turn up when they are wanted But a recognized 
inemorandam-book, 18 an aide~dc-camp neva off duty—you nity tun to it 
when you wil 

Indced, smatl matt: though it seem to br, [held that every workin 
should look well to the unplements of hws calling There 1 a proverb, 
which saith tht “A bad workin compluns of his tools” Jt may be 
#0, but good workinen work better with good tools 10 those who work 
with then hands, they are eveiything, to those who work with then 
heads they me of more account thin may be say poxd =“ What ate such 
grow matical aids as these to the subtle ageuncics of the biam? In the 
flow of thought dependent upon the flow of mk fiom the pen?” Tam 
not ashamcd to answu that I think good pens, and good ink, Rud good 
paper aie “ miter mde” in more senses than one = When the thick mh 
cakes in the pen, and the pen only scratches the fluffy pypc, and your 
“fine Romen hand” 15 muciably tiansfigured into ungraceful and unin- 
tulligible Iuetoglyphics, 15 thee 20 interruption to the flow of your 
thoughts? Do you neva low an adc + whilst you are vainly endcavour- 
ang to embody 3t on paper? Is the ficundaty of your amagmation never 
checked by tho distubance of your temper? Is st nothing to nork in 
case and comfort, wath all apphanccs and means to boot? J+ 1t nothing to 
have an eayy chur, and s «picious table, and a good expanse of carpet 
whereon to walk to and fio, betwecn youn thiocs of labour? Let no man 
despise these things A good room 1 :tacif 18 no amall matter Work 
when you can with the window opcn Let in as much fresh air as thos 
treachwous chmate will permit Do not sit too long atatime Havea 
Ingh standing dcsh whcreby you may vary your attitude of Isbonr; and 
when you aie busy, rcceive visitors standing, if you wish to get 2d of 
them acon, 

And now I am reminded that something ought to be seid sbout method 
im work ‘lo be orderly and methodical 1s « great thmg, but I cannot 
help thinking that I mght as well cahort my fiends to be tall, or strong, 
or handsome, as to be orderly and methodical Order und method are 
gifta, as beauty and genius are. I do not underrate thar value, but 
I fear that they are not to be acquned. There are different kinds of 
workmen—workmen who create, and workmen who methodize or arrange. 


I do not herve spcak of mternal arrangement—the arrangement of the 
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different parts of an intelloctual work—but of external or material order 
and arrangement. To arrange your ideas is one thing; to arrange your 
papers is another. Some of the best aud most repid workmen J know 
are, in respect of order of this kind, hopelessly deficient, That a great 
deal of valuable time ia lost in thia way must be admitted. Nothing is in 
its right place. ‘Papers are not to be found when wanted. Work is done, 
and then mislaid ; and more time is spent in endeavouring to find it than 
it would take to do it over again. But, after all, I am doubtful whether 
thore who fold, ahd docket, aud arrange, and have everything in such 
excellent order that they can find it at a moment's notice, do not spend 
more time in producing thie state of things than the more careless 
workman loses by neglecting it, The men of order are seldom men 
of much creative genius, What they do, they do slowly; and they are 
commonly of more use in helping the real workmen than in doing work 
of their own, It is well for us that there ae men of both kinds in 
the world. Until the Oxc Pzarzcr Workman vouchsafes to His creatures 
a diversity of qualitics, a comprehensiveness of intelligence moro nealy 
approaching His own, we must help one another, looking to our neighbour, 
in all humility, to make good our own deficiencies and to do that wherein 
we fail, 

Yea, O friends and brother workmen, wo must help one anothor. 
‘We are-all of one Guild—Full-brain cannot do without Neat-hand, any 
more than Neat-hand can do without Full-brain. What poor, weak, 
miserable creatures we are when we are left to ourselves} Wo want 
amistance at every turn of the road; at covery quarter of an hour of the 
dey. We think much of our own especial work, but how fow, when we 
consider, aro the things that we can do, how many the things that we 
cannot, Is our own work better than other men’s work? Is it more 
essential to the happiness of mankind? Does it keep the world a-going 
more than our neighbour's? Not it. That stout fellow who has junt 
brought the heavy luggage from the railway station—-could I do that? 
Yet there is somebody—perhaps a whole family of somebodies, who 
cannot go to bed without that box. Is there any one thus dependent 
upon me for his night's comfort, or his morning's cleanliness? Perhaps 
it is my privilege sometimes to be of use in my own way. If I work hard 
T have a right to expect that reward, and to trust that I benefit some one. 
All true workmen are public benefactors. Let us not meaguro ourselves 
against others and ssk who is greater, who less. The “ toppling crags of 
duty ” are before us all, Let us strive “with toil of heart, and knees, 
and hands” to ecale them, so that we may be brought, with His good 
help— 

‘ clone upon the shining table-landa 
fo which our Lord himself # moon and sun.” 
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Heighbours. 


Taere is one word in the English language which Englishmen are 
particularly proud of, and that is “home.” Their pride in this word, and 
all it representa, is fostered by travelling ; by obsorvation, more or less 
hurried, or more or less prejudiced, of foreign manners; and oven by 
foreigners themselves. It was only the other day, at a political Jecture 
delivered in the middle of = morning concert by on Italinn countess, that 
I was called upon to listen to the following words :— 

“¢ Home,’ parole intraduisible; parce qu'elle renferme cn elle tout co 
quill y a de bon, de doux, et de tendre dans existence; parce qu’clle est 
lo podme de toute une vie.” . . . 

Tt is not for me to question such sentiments as these, or to wonder 
at the love my countrymen bear to this word. I have stated my opinions 
in this magazine with regard to dwellings,* and no man who is as fasti- 
dious ay 1am in his taste for houses, can langh at those who call homo 
“the poem of a life.” Although many houses are well filled with fathers, 
mothers, and children, without being worthy the name of homes, it ia 
certain that houses, especially in England, must form the groundwork of 
such “poems.” A feeling of this stil! prompts me to lingur about thease 
shells of humanity, and examine a few unnoticed disturbing elements to 
which they may possibly be subjected. 

The house—the home—is entirely at the mercy of “next door,” or 
“over the way,” in spite of any Nuisances Removal Bull, snd itn atten~ 
dant inapectors. The law is very powerful, or, if not powerful, is very 
meddling; but 4 certain democratic constitutional freedom of action is 
much stronger. An Englishman's house is his castle by custom, usage 
and right, and he may do a grent deal with his castle befure be is chocked 
by the law. 

There is the miser,—or that cccentric, somctimes mad, somctimes 
obstinate, sometimes single-minded individual, whom we call a “ miser,” 
for want of a better title. Has anybody ever calculated what he may doin 
blighting s neighbourhood? Welk about London, from east to west, from 
north to south; go into those suburben districts attached to the metropolis 
which are little towns in themselves, and take note of all the scarecrow 
dwellings you mey see about you. There are plenty to look at. Some 
of these belong to misers, others to madmen, and some are in the hands 
of chancery. The law, instead of protecting property—and particularly 
that most delicate class of property, investments in housea—is one of its 
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chief destioycra Onc house in chancery in a angle row, terrace, or 
equare, not only “cats its own head off,” but nibbles at ts naghbours 

‘We will tiuke Skinncr Street, Snow Fill, in the city of London, and 
ask if that clump of houses, stunding on the nght-hand mde as jou 
dcscend towards Holborn, 1s an improvement to the neighbourhood, or 
a ciudit to & practical couny? I thmk I can remember them for twenty 
yerrs prt, the same closed, dusty, spcctral shops they are at prexcnt, the 
dead leaves of the sticct, the withered branches of the parwh Ther 
blach and bhstered frouts me the prey of the bill stickers, and ther dark 
windows hive bccn lx aten mfo ragged holes by the youths of Sharp's 
Alley All houses of this kind, no matte: where they may be situated, 
from stagn int Homaton to notous Westmmetcr, art thus kicked and 
Ml tread = Tt secs that the aang generation dcbght an striking them 
prcciscly Leewuse they appeu to hue no finnds Youth 14 naturally 
caucl, and cnly grows huinane 1s it gic ws older, but old as at may glow 
it never ke uns to love such hellow sj ectic< “Wath what sentiments the 
living, brevthmy tridasy m the ammediite neighbourhood iegud then 
cycsorca, I have no means of yudging, but I should ssy thcy were far 
fiom fiicndly Who the propucte: «f the dead, but not buried housey 
may 1c, ad whit w the ciuse cf then dcith, are things not within 
my Tnowlk Igo An Luglshmims house 1s his cutle Why am I not 
satiwhed ? 

Docs iny one cver go to Stratfuid, new Bow, by the coxch 10ad, and 
ful to notice 1 :0w of houses on the k ft hand side, just before untuing the 
village? Icillthum the Phuitom loinc ‘They were built, some years 
age, for small fannly residences, in the approved teriace style—ughtecn 
or twenty houses 2 a hnc, wath acs in front,—the first and last being the 
lu,cst ‘Lhe story runs that they belong to two brothers, who have not 
spoken to erch other for hilt 1ccntuzy One brother 18 said to hve at one 
corner, whore there 1s certamly some shght sgns of hie, and the othur 
biother 15 suppoxd to hive at the other councr If lic docs live there, 26 
must be in onc of the buk kitchens ‘The populm bebef im the nughbow- 
hood 14, thit thty watch cich otha Lhe two dogs at cach cud of a bone, 
and neither will ke sight of his withcxcd pioperty, for fear 1t should be 
atcln by the other Ihey uppear to have an equal distrust of tenants, 
for all the terrace 15 unoccupied, md no bill or notice invites an offer from 
dating and gpeculstive house seekers The windows, as usual, are black 
and broken, the areas, when I saw them last, woe without rails, being 
nothing but open, gapmg pits, the doors were cut off from all communi- 
cation with the foie courts, for wint of steps, except in one instance, 
where & plank was placed across the chasm, the once-painted tunber was 
baked nto a blue-white colour by the sun, and altogether they prestntid 
a very desolate, hopeless picture I fcc] no dekescy in thus alluding to 
these he uses, for property of this kind, while i enjoys ite private righte, 
a not relkuwmd from many public dutus The parish hes a complamnt 
agamst such Phantom Terraces, bccause they occupy land, and jet con- 
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tribute little to the local taxes. Eccentricity is doubtless a very fine 
thing-~it sometimes gives us genius; and genius gives ua pocme, statuce 
and pictures—bnt it is not to be patted on the back when it plays its 
antics with housca. Passers-by can afford to amilc at this Phantom Terrace, 
but not so the fixed inhabitants of “ Stratford atte Bowe.” Whoever may 
bo its owner, and whatever may be the cause which hns brought it to ita 
present state, to thom it is a Llight—a legalized nuisance. 

Go from the far east of London to tho west, and you will still find 
these street-cancers; even within the shadow of Buckingham Palace. In 
James's Strect, Westminstor—so J think it is called—there is the fragment 
of 9, house-ruin clinging to a mansion, You may peep through the lop- 
sided closed shutters, or the crevices of the battered door, and ace the 
‘broken outline of a mnall room, containing a heap of crumbled bricks. 
It is not difficult to fancy some bony figure sitting in dusty rags upon thia 
mound, gnawing ita fingers with hunger, and staring at you with glasny 
eyes through locks of matted hair, ‘The place looks like a ground-down, 
jagged, dovayed tooth, at tho ond of a comely row; and must be anything 
‘but agreeable as a next-door neighbour. Who is the owner of such an 
unfruitful plant? Was it a freeholder without kith or kin, who went out 
one day, some years ago, when life and property were not so securo a8 
they are now, who never came back, and whose dwelling, long since 
stripped bare, is left to rot slowly away? Is it a woman in a close-fitting 
dress with a short waist, and a cowl-shaped bonnet, who visits the ruin 
timidly every now and then, who rubs her bands when rhe finds it still 
safe, and in the same place, and then trips along the street in a hind of 
joyous dance? 

I remember one phantom dwelling like this, that stood in the middle 
of a suburban street (like Middle Row in Holborn), the whole front of 
which, for some reason, was taken away, 60 that the rooms were exposed 
like the interior of an open doll’s house. There was no farniture in them 
worth speaking of, and the tenant was raid to be an unconvicted murderer. 
Anyhow, the house had @ tenant—a rough, unshaven man, who kept his 
coula in a corner of the first-floor roum facing the street; and, in company 
with other boys, I used to wait for his appearance when he came out 
through an inner door to fetch a shovelful, as if he had been a figure over 
atoy-clock. I remember another house in the possession of an unruly 
tenant, who would neither pay rent nor give up the premises. Tho law of 
ejectment must have been in a very rudo state at that time, or there must 
have been some peculiar features in this case, for I recollect the house 
being pulled down, tile by tile, plank by plank, brick by brick, like a 
house of cards, the greatost care being taken not to injure the family, who 
squatted on the foundation, until the last nail was removed. I know a 
very pleasant village in Wiltshire which has been fatally injured by an 
undoubted miser. This man was an obstinate farmer, whose greed was 
for exceptionally high prices ; and he piled up wheat-ricks, which he kept 
‘untouched for twenty years, until they were one living mass of rate. The 
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whple place is now half eaten up by there vermin, who run up the 
cottage walls by daylight, and leap at birds aa they fly over the village. 

If any ote doubts the inconvenierics of having a tniser—so-called—for 
a neighbour, let him read the lives of John Elwes and Daniel Dancer. 
The former had varions residences, and kept them all in such # state that 
they were nuisances to those who lived near them; and the latter, by 
living always at Harrow Weald Common, only showed us what he would 
have done if hia lot had been cast in Lohdon. The Baron d'Aguilar, 
another “ socentric,” as they are amiably called, must bave been another 
disturber of many homes and houses. His chief freaks were performed at 
Islington, about the end of the last century, at s place which isnow known 
in eccentric history aa the ‘Starvation Farm.” le had several houses, 
shut up, and crammed with rich furniture, at different parts of the town, 
but he reserved his most obtrusive singularities for his farm-yard. We 
euffered nearly the whole of hia live stock to languish and dic by inches 
for want of provender, and sometimes they were scen devouring each 
other, His hogs were often observed gobbling up the Jean fowls, while 
the “baron” walked about the wretched premises besmeared with all 
kinds of filth.* The miserable nituation of tho poor animals would often 
rouse the indignation of the neighbours, who assembled in crowds to hoot 
and pelt the baron. On these occasions he never took any notice of the 
incenred mob, but always seized the first opportunity of quietly making 
his escape. Ile was once threatencd with a prosecution by the New 
River Company for throwing « skeleton of one of his cattle into tho 
stream.t ‘Truly, Caniden Strect, Islington, must have been an unpleassut 
awelling-placo about 1780 or 17901 

I cam fancy many other blights to neighbourhoods, many other un- 
pleasant neighbours, besides misers. Tho “ poem of a life” is no delicate, 
wo easily disturbed and shaken to its very roots, that it lies at the mercy 
of thing as impalpable as an echo. Woe upon the steady, domestic 
member of society, who has taken his lesre, has made his alterations, 
and has pitched his tent, as he supposes, for life, if some peculiar combina- 
tion of bricks and mortar should give his rettlement an echo. A smoky 
chimney is not easily cured; but an echo is far more difficult to deal 
with. The power of reverberating sound is very amusing and agreeable 
when confined to lakes and mountain passes, and it may even bo produc- 
tive of profit to those who trade upon tho ottriosity of tourists. 
this sphere of action it is a peculiar nuisance; & nuisance that is latent 
only for the short period it generally remains undiscovered, and which 
may be called into annoying activity at any moment by achild. A talk- 
ing parrot (another home nuisance) which has learnt improper language 
on ita homewatd voyage, dnd which is hung up at the open window 
of a next-door dining-room, is not half as bad as an “interesting echo.” 
I knew an echo of this kind near a town in Kent, which was called 
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“interesting by scientific writers, but which was not at all interosting 
to those who lived near it. This echo, produord by the position of certain 
farm-buildings, waa triple in its reverberating effects; and, night or day, 
‘was seldom without » crowd of admirera, The town was e popular water- 
ing-place, not far from London, and young bucks who missed the packet- 
‘boat used never to misn the echo. It kept them out of bed until very 
early hours in the morning, on which occasions the neighbourhood of the 
farm-buildings was disturbed by jocular phrases and inquiries. The local 
constable waa powerless as s prevention, for the echo could be tested 
from a considerable distance, and from many different points, so that it 
‘was impossible to fix any one aa the mover of the nuisance. The farmer's 
life, particularly, was rendcred unbearable. Like Caliban, ho lived sur- 
rounded by mysterious and insulting noises; the bellowing of is cattle, 
the crowing of his fowls, was multiplied by three, without any benefit to 
his pocket ; his children grew up, and, as their voices strengthened, only 
added to his annoyance; he dreaded to call a Inbourer across a meadow, 
for fear of arousing his enemy ; and at Inst he acted like a sensible man, 
and turticd his back for ever upon such a dwelling. Fortunntely tbr him, 
he was not a frecholder, 80 he shifted without much loss; but, for all that, 
the “poem of # life” is nob easily transplanted. Sumothing is always 
left bebind, if only old habits and old associations. 

No matter how isolated we may endenvour to live, we are nearly 
alwaya at the mercy of our next-door neighbours. Their quarrels, in 
many instances, become our quarrels, and their cnemics our enemies. I 
remember a row of fine old red-brick “detached” mansions, standing in 
one of the London suburbs, that were turned completely round, hecause 
the owner of one of them had offended a landowncr opposite. As they 
originally stood, their frontage looked on to a pleasant little meadow, well 
studded with trees. They were built about 1720, on the border of what 
was then a nartow country road, and the opposite proapect, though not 
secured, was regarded as an important addition to their value. This pro- 
apect, or meadow, continued untouched for nearly # century, until o quarrel 
arose betwoen the owner of the land, and the owner of one of the man~ 
sions, One houscholder raised the dispute, but the whole row suffered. 
In a few months the trees on the pleasant meadow were cut down to bare, 
unsightly posta, and the whole place was covered with small hut-like 
dwellings of the meanest kind. A numbet of eweeps, dustmen, coal~ 
hesvers, and brickmakers were soon induced to plant themselves in this 
settlement, and complete the landowncr's revenge. The backs of the huts— 
to heap indignity upon indignity—were purposely turned towards the 
mansions, and there was nothing left for the mansions to do, but to turn 
their backs upon the buts. Drawing-rooms were transformed into ers 
vante’ bed-rooms, and bed-rooms into drawing-rooms, and the habits of 
half a century had to be altered ins day. How many aged, conservative 
people received their death-blow in this revolution, 1 am not able to state; 
‘but as life is entirely made up of what appear to be trifles, it is probable 
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that many old smhabitante were grievously shaken by the change. To 
make matters worse, the prospect they were compelled to turn to was not 
an amprovument on the last They had to look acrom their gardens on 
one of those brick field deserts, where a town of httle houses for persons 
“¢mployed in the city ” was rapidly growing round a spiky, unfinished 
diunch This attack upon the unfortunate mansions srose from nothng 
mont than & dispute about taking the char at 9 chazity dimmer, wherein the 
hou holder msulted the Jandowncr, and obstinately refused to apologize 

To those whox lot it 25 to lve an streets, or placa where the luxury 
¢f detached houses cmnot be mdulged in, the character and purswts of 
next door nezghbows should be a fruitful source of anxiety ‘Lhe prac- 
tice of gathering togctha, bings snength and eccurity im some cages , 10 
others it only brings mk and annoyance ‘ou may conduct your house~ 
hold with the most scrupulous care, you may never allow a hghted 
candle in any room without it 1s planted in a wire guard, and you may 
2Ctn¢ to 16st with a perfoct consciousness that cverything of an inflam- 
mable characte: has been properly extinguished All this prudence, how- 
ever, may have been thhown away, because your nughbours are not as 
carciil as you are You may he at the mercy of a boy on onc mde, who 
1s fond of 1cadmg lus hght hteature in bed, or of an old lady, on the 
otha: mde, who foigcts that a flaming gas jct 18 not as harmless as a waten- 
pipe At the hour when you have usually sunk into total forgetfulness 
of the world, you may be callid upon to stand m a half-droamy, half- 
clothed state in the middle of the puddly stect, and see your favourite 
books and picturcs pumped on, to save them from the fire raging at your 
neighbour # 

Low many of us have slept calmly over powder-munes, without bung 
awarc of our dinger! How many @ house has been secretly crammed 
with explosive fireworks, because to harbour such things us illegal, and 
how many a man has been hurlcd against his own walla, because his next~ 
door nughbouz was a smugghng “ pyrotechnist!” 

A man who takes root in @ particular neighbourhood, and trea to 
stand above 1t—who lives at Rome, and will not do as Rome doas—has 
cndless difficulties to contend with I know « district, in # once distin- 
gushed part of old London, which 1s now overrun by lodgers and lodging- 
lettexs Most of the lodgera are poor fortign refugees, and here 1t was 
that I onco wuaw Felue Ormm throwing a cigar end out of a second~ 
floor window In an old street of this district (bult about 1680) I 
noticed, aome eight years ago, pamted on the street door of a reapectable- 
looking house, immediately under the knocker, the followmg lacomo 
notico — 

“BROWN No Lopama” 

Here was certainly an attempt to defend the “poem of a hfe” from all 
fooug, attacks im o single vigorous bne It was » history 1 iteelf, fa 
mot. camesuve than many volumes It told the passerby the exasing 
charactea of the nughbourhood. It spoke of many troublesome applications 
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that had been made for shelter by weary travellers, while cabs, piled up 
with luggage, were waiting at the door. It spoke of many bewildering 
inquiries that had boen mado after people with strange names, who had 
either asaeesinated an unpopular king, or had left a little account unsettled 
at a tailor'a. It spoke of many mistaken knocks and rings, which had 
brought down « sulky maid-sorvant from a fourth floor (the houses run 
lofty in that neighbourhood), and had caused her to “give notice” to her 
master or her mistress, It spoke plainly enough to those who could 
understand English, but not so plainly to most foreigners. Mr. Fergusson, 
secking for bed and board, was warned off the door-step ; but Monsieur 
Ferguson, and Ierr Feurgeisonn, and Signor Fergusoni may atill have 
pestered “Brown.” It showed, however, what lodgers may blight a whole 
district, eapecially for those sturdy housckeepers who desire to live with- 
out them. 

There is no fate more melancholy, in my opinion, than that of poople 
who plant their homes in a neighbourhood which fudes alinost as noun as 
it is born. I know muny such neighbourhvods in the outskirts of Iondon, 
that started badly some thirly or forty years ago, and have now lost them- 
selves beyond redemption. The back atrcets of amall houses, in « district 
like this, seldom show much chango, except in the decay brought on by 
‘bad building, rough usage, and a careloasness about repairs. The ficld, or 
market-garden, which formed their termination when they started, may 
have been planned out in new streets a little broader, and with houscs 
a little larger; or, it may be, filled up with those most dreary objects, the 
Diack, can-shaped gus-holdera of a gas-factory. A sbort street that is 
blocked up at one end with several of these dark store-hounes of light, is 
not a cheerful sight to look upon; but even that is less depressing than 
the more ambitious parta of the district. Tho weakest and most depress- 
ing part is gencrally a terrace, which is evidently a local misfit—a builder's 
mistake. It will possess size, and a hopelessly shabby air of pretence, 
and that will be all. Some few respectable householders will live in it, 
induoed to do #o, perhaps, by low renta, or business that ties them to tho 
locality. These aro the persons whose fato is to bo commiserated, who 
will suffer by neighbours over whom they have no control, The first sign 
of decay will be the sprouting out of a Ioan office; the next a parlour 
turned into the work-room of an artificial flower-maker, the next a front 
garden converted into the timber-yard of a email piano-forte maker, and 
another garden half filled with samples of “superfine” tombatones, and 
the “latest fashion” in monumental urns. Perhaps a gilded arm and 
mallet will be thrust out of the wall between two first-floor windows, to 
show that gold-beating has obtained footing on the terrace; and before 
many months have passed, the lower rooms snd garden of the same howe 
may be ocoupied by a cheap and obtrusive photographer. From thig 
point an alacrity in sinking may be fully expected. 

‘The photographer wili get cheaper sti], and more obtrusive; his 
operations will apread from the house and garden to the public pathway, 
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where he will stand with an inky specimen of his art, and stop the passera- 
hy ; an adjoining house will put out 6 few shaky chaire, 2 washing-tab, 
a fender, and a four-post bedstead, and call itnelf a broker's; another 
house will bud out boldly in the bird and dog fancying line; and tha 
largest house at the corner will be started as a “‘Terpsichorean Hall,” 
where the Schottische, Gitani, Varsoviana, and Gorlitza dances, with 
German, Spanish, and French waltzing, and Parisian quadriller, will be 
taught at sixpence a lesson. The terrace will be lucky if it gota through 
the winter searon without falling into the hands of travelling showmen. 

Tt was only the other day, as I passed a place of thia description, 
which has sat to me aan model, that I saw a rific-gallery in full demand 
at a penny a shot, which was nothing more than a broad tube carried 
through an open window of a front parlour right across the apartment 
to a target in the yard beyond. J had known the house in better dayn, 
and J shuddered at such a desecration of the domestic hearth. 

Few men are so rich and powerful that they can live in the metro- 
polis, and yet surround themselves with snch armour that they can 
afford to despise their neighboura. A neighbour is a man who will 
always make his presence frlt through one or other of the nensea. Ho 
may attack you through the car, through the nose, or through the eye ; 
but attack you he assuredly will, and when yon least expect it. The 
only comfort is, that these attacks, thero disturbers of home, aro passot 
on, and while you sre annoyed by one neighbour, you may pro- 
hably be annoying another. On one side of me is a man who is always 
tltering his house, who has offended my taste by covering hia red bricks 
with a coating of stucco, although the whole row in which we live was 
Imilt in 1768. His scaffolding is even now hefore my window, and hia 
tnicklayer’s lubourer is staring at me as I write, little thinking that I am 
handing him down to posterity. On the other side is a quiet neighbour 
who is often annoyed by my children and my piano. Again, I have been 
shocked by the outside ofa ducal residence in Cavendixh Square, which 
weeras to me to hoast that petal style of architecture peculiar to houses 
of correction. The noble owner haa, doubtless, in his turn, been shocked 
by many house monaters of plebeian taste; and so, in the great clearing- 
house of the world, such accounts are fairly balanced. The English home 
in good; the French want of home is good; and neither country should 
be blamed for not being the same as the other. The home—the “ poem 
of a life”"—may have ite pleasures, but it may aleo have ite pains; and 
there is much philusophy in the French mode of living out of doors, and 
sleeping quite contentedly in the fraction of a dwelling. 
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NOTTS OT A WEEK'S NOLIDAY 


TMLALIONG —We most 
of us tell ld stercsin 
em famthes he wale 
an Lehildren J meh for 
the hunducdth time vw 
the ole Lhe eld ct 

souts (the rh eld see 
Vunts ve fiwu evay 
iy) nod nd snule 
voucegnition at the 
wall Tnown anecdote 

«Dent tl that stay 
ef Gaense in the want 

wom,’ ays Dignery 
to Mr Ufardeastlo im 
the play, “or £ must 
Tingh "As we trad 

ak, and grow cd ind (crgctfal, we may tel] am eld story, ot, out cf mare 
b nevelence, md ewesh to umn + firend when conversa ition 15 flazgma, 
dite: ou Jee Miller new mi then, but the prectice ws net qrate honest, 
and cotuly vcertun necessity ef hypocusy on stary bowas and tellers, 
Tuas tsad thing to thonk that 2 man with what you call a fund cf ancedote 
ast hnmbug, mere oF Kees mtthle and plevsmt What right hive L to tell 
my § Grouse ind the gamocm aver ind eve. im the prevnce cE my wilh, 
anethar, anethar m Jaw, sons, daughters, old foctmim ot pulom mod, 
confidential dak, eurite, or whit net? I smuk md go through the 
lstory, ptving my adam tbk tmititions of the chu wters intreduccd 
mune Jencss grin, Hobbss squint, Browns stummer, Grady'a broguc, 
Sandy's Scotch accent, to the Dest of my pewer and the family put of 
my wdiuce laughs good humemcdly Path ups the atranger, for whose 
anuscncnt the perform mec 1 grven, is unusd hy at, md Lmzhs too But 
fing pr tetice contumed 1s not moril “This sc1{ indulgence cn you put, ny 
de u Piterfanalias, 13 we ak, ¥am—anet to say culprble I cin amagine many 
a worthy mw, who begms unzarirdedly to reud this pwc, ud comes to the 
pre«nt sutner, Tying back m Jus chin, thinking of that story which he 
has told umocently for fifty years, and rather pitcously owning to himself, 
“Wall, well, x 15 wrong, Ihave no ght to clon my poor wiie to liugl, 
my duighters to affect to be anuscd, by that old, old jost of mim. And 
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they would hive g ne cn lauehing, and they would hyve prctended to be 
amuscd, to then dying day, of this nm bad not dung his dupa ove our 
Inkinty ” Tay down the yen, and thiush, “ Are thete any old storms 
which I still tcl my sclfm the bosom cf my fumly? Have I any ' Grow 
m ny guucom??” If thac aie such, at 23 because my mamory fails , 
nit because Lwiet rpplinge, and wantonly acpeat myuIf ‘Lou sec, men 
wath the se ccd fund of incedete will net acpeat the same story to the 
smne indivi dnl, but they do thonk thet, on a new party, the 2epetition of 
tyke cused may 1e honow bly tucd = Toanceté men wdhing tlc 
London aticct, he ang the est s¢put ution, men of incedotied) powus —T 
Anew uch, who very hhely wall eid ths, md ayy, “Hing the fellow, he 
mouse?’ Andso Lde  No—no mim ought to tUl an acedote mic 
thin thaice, Keb us say, unless Te as suze he as spe dking caly to give 
pk wae te his be nas—anless Le fee's that it iy uot wma desue for 
pra ¢ whack md os haw epen hes 5s 

And ay xt nct with woatas © with racontems? Ought they not to 
have then ingeoncns medesty? May anthers tall old stones, and Low 
muy tunes ova? Whew Tceme to Jook ut a phic wluch I have vistid 
my ium these twenty cr thaty yous, Daecd nct the pli mercy, but 
dhe sensiticns I hid at fist scoang at, wd which arc quite diflcrcnt to my 
delim to day That first day at Calais, the voices of the women erying 
cut dainght, 6 the ves] cane den sidc the pra, the supper vt Quillaeg’s 
and the flvem cf the cntlets ud wine, the ied Gibco emopy unda 
which I slept, the tite] flecr, md the fresh smell of the shats, the 
wander fal postlien inns pr beets and past ul,—all retum with perfect 
elenuess to my nund, md Tum sccmg than, md not the chycetswhich ve 
actiilly unda my cyes Hare as Cdlus Venda rs that comnusuonar I 
The known Ouy «cre cf yews Merc ue the wemun sercainmyg and 
bustling over the bigrige, the people at the passport baz whe tthe 
your pas My good papi, Dbudly sec you You no more mtucst 
au than 1 dozen orange women im Covent Guden, or t shop hook-kecper 
an Ovfaad bhect But yeu make me thamk cf a tune when you wore 
andked wonda ful to bel ld—when the Iitth Licach x Idias wore white 
cook ides m then shikes—when the diligence was forty low goinz to 
Paus, and the gre vt bocted postion, 1 suncyed by youthful eyes fiom 
the coupe, with Ins yecows, bis ends of rope for the lames, md hrs 
Cubbed pugt ul, wis a wendatul bung, and picductive of cudless amuse~ 
aucnt ‘kou young folks don t :umcmbcr the apple gals who uscd to follow 
the dhgence up the Inll beyond Boulogni, and the dchghts of the jolly 
yond ? In making contincntd jouncys with young folks, an olde: may 
be vuy quit, and, to outwaid appraance, metlincholy, but acudly he 
has gone back to the days of lus youth, and he 15 scvunteen or erghiccn 
ycars of age (ay the case may be), and 13 amusmg himwlf with ull lus 
aught Ie 18 notme the hoes as thry come squcaling out of the post- 
hhoux yard at midmpht; he is enjoying the dehuous mi us at Beruvan 
and Anuens, and quaihug ad Ldbiben the sich 1 tbic-d héte wine, he is hail- 
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flow with the conductor, and alive to all the incidents of the wad A 
mi can’t be ahve mm 1560 aud 15,0 at the aie time, don’t yen me? 
Bedily, Tangy bem 1660, amut, sient, torpd, but in the ait Fam 
wilhing about in 1525, let us say —an to blue dross cout and brs battens, 
a swect fignred silk wustco it (which I bulten round a shim wust with pa~ 
fect eas), locking at borutuul begs wath gigot sleeves md ter tay Dats 
under the goldon chests cL the Ila, er round the Phiee Vendome, 
whae the drepe ue blanc 14 fle sting fiom the studs colima — Shall we 
ge and dine at Laubudes, new the 1Std Beto, or st the Cl Wnngnuc? 
—Away! Banl adv’s md the Uctal Bictaul hyve tecn pulled down, 
GG so long They hnocked down the peer eld Vagina Gr flec hense Hist 
jem My spmit ees md dine thee My body, pala 1 sc uted with 
over so many Pepe m a2udway cua © mT no won] 1 my eompantns 
find me dull aud silnt Hive you real Me Dale Owens /cotsteps on 
the Cor fin cf Anoths Woill?—(My dow su, at will make vou hin 
ptind yusteache in lyennd) In that work you will wil dat when 
gentlemen cr ladies spats trivel off 1 fow seca a thousand amk ty 
viet 4 fie ad, ther Pols de quut wb ana tepid state in tha body cr 
am thes um churs theme Sc, mm thi wa Eom absent) | My sud 
wlusl 4 uty thaty yous Lich anto the past Porn Te hw out anvicusly 
fecadeud Toon getting pt the age ct Pine Byions pene und 
pretend that Lhke Werdsweith md Sh Wy meh bettas N thm beat 
on chink (an rcasen) disigrees with me, ind T knew whem 1 think to 1¢ 
the me ft Ievely cueitare an the weld Ah dou mul (cf that ramet 
but wd ranamlacd paud) a yon iwi Gow waew? ae yeu 
deul’— uc yeu thin ind wathad amd ll? on ne yeu mewn much 
Ssleuter, wath a false ficat? mds fath 

O Lhet, Thur Stay, ees sh Eliza? Well, L pretest Edaave fae 
qelten whit som Clintim mim wis Yarknew Tandy ict yeu far two 
days, but your swat fee as Tf came now, wd the roses blccminy cn ab 
we tosh wan that time cf Muy A dew Wis k——, ny timid 
youth md mgomeu modesty woot neva have allowed me, onan my 
pave thoughts, te tddiess yeu ctherwise fun Ty gem yatand mun, 
dnt that (though T cence at) Lacmemba palectly wall, and dit your 
doa and respeuted dither wis a brewer 

Cantroy—1l wis wwikamd this mer? with the chime which 
Antwerp cathudr U clock phys wt half hours = Ihe tune has been haunting 
mecvur aimee, ws tunes will You dress, cat, drink, wih, and tuk to 
yourself to thar tmuc thar aniudible angle accompamcs you all dy 
you 1crd the scntunecs of the pipa to then rhythm I trud wneouthly 
to mntate the tune to the ladus ct the funily at Incakfist, and they say 
stay “the show dmuc of Dinorah * Jt miy Ix so I dimly vancmber 
that my body was once prescné dunwg the paformince of thit opaa, 
wludat my eyes ware clowd, and my intellect fwulties damant at the 
brick of the bex, howbeit, I} we learned that shadow dance ficm hens 
ang xt pealing up ever so u,b am the air, at mht mein, nora 
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Tow plewint to le awike and hsten to the cheery pel! whilst the 
old city 18 aeep at midnight, or wiking up rosy 1 sunrise, o1 bisking 10 
noon, cr sweyt by the scuddmg 11m which dirves in gusta over the bioad 
places, ind the great shining river, or spnkling in snow which, dresses up 
a hundred thousand masts, pc aks, and towers, or wrupt round with 
thunder-cloud canopies, befor, which the white giblca shine whiter, day 
tm mght the kind littl cuilon plays ats fantiste melodies overherd 
The bells go on amaing Quol 1208 v0 ant, mortuos plangunt, fulgura 
i mgunt, 40 on to the past wd Juture tenses, md for how many mghts, 
daya, md yous! Whist the Trench woe itching then //ja into 
Chasse 4 citidal, the hells went on rmgmg quite cheurfuly Whilst the 
serflclds were up and guudud by Alvis aldiery, and acgiments of 
penitents, bin, blich, and gicy, pemcd out of churches and convents, 
dtemng their dnges, md muching to they ]ue cf the Hetel de Ville, whac 
hates and ichcds wae to met then dcom, the bills up yonda wae 
hinting at thon appented ball hews and quuters, and aang the mauraas 
qtatdhewet 1 many rvpom seul Tins bell can xe wsfu may as the 
tewas vd dykes of Rotttadam  Lhit one em cil a grctmg to 
St Ursulia at Brussels, nd toss 2 1ccognitrn to that one at the town hull 
cf Oulenandc, and xememba how rfter v grew strtggle there 1 hun 
diad and fulty yors ago the whole plum wis covercd with the flying 
Tacnch ehn ihy—Burgun ly, nd Baw, and the Chey ther of St George 
fly mg hke the est =“ Whit 1s yom clamow rvbcut Oudcnirde? ’ siys 
acthe hell, (Bob Myer fas cnc must be) £ Be rill, thou querulous 
dd dyyat Jom ae cya to Wo ugoument nl St Jehn And abcut 
f tty five yous seace, J yang dll thicu,h one Sumday in Jung, when thac 
wis such 2 battle gemg en mm the corn fields thuc, 5 nene of you cthers 
cvurhend idd cf Yes fem morming sirvice until after vespens, the 
Trench ad Tnglsh were ul atat, ding deng And then calls of buainesa 
mtuvcning, the bls hive to give up that private jangle, resume thar 
prefensional duty, amd sing ther hourly chortis cut of Dinos th 

What a predigions dist wee thos Tclly can he heard! Twas aw ckened 
{lus meumg to then tune, Lay J have been he wing at ecnstintly ever 
since And this house whence Lwitc, Muzay says, 15 two hundicd ind tan 
miles fem Aniwap Andata a wech off, and there as the ball sali 
1, buy ifs shidew dweo cut «f Jaorak An andible shadow you 
understind, md manvruble scrnd, Imt quite distmet, and 1 pligue fake 
the tune! 

Unpie tar Breors—Who bas net «cn the echweh unda the beil? 
Those lofly usky, those twilght chipcls, thet cambersome pulpit with ats 
luge ewrvings, thit wide gray prvement flechcd with varioua light from the 
yewelled windows, those dimous pictmes 1 etween the volummous columns 
ve. the altars which twmkle with then omants, then votive tik 
atvcr heuts, legs, lunbs, thar hitl guttunng typers, cups of sham rosts, 

1 what not? I saw two regiments ot little scholars creepmg in and 
iczmmng squire, eich im its appomted place, under the vast roof, and 
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teachers mm ceently coming to them A stream of hght fiom the jeweled 
windows be ras al inting down upon eich httle aquad of childien, and the 
tall bachgiound of the church retes mto i graycr gloom — Patterang hittle 
feet of Jiggudy aiising cho thiengh the giert nave = They trot m and 
Jom then regumenty enthecd undu the slinting sunbuums = What ue 
they leaning? Isat truth? Those two gray Jada with thar books sn 
then hands in the midst cf these hitle pecple have no doubt ¢f the truth 
cf evay word they have punted mda thea ca Tuk, though the 
windows jeweled all over with simts, the Tht comes «tre uming dewn 
from the shy, and he sven sewn ainmmations y unt the bockt A swect, 
teuching picture mace d at 19, that cf the htt. Cmikben assembled in thin 
smmense temple, which his endured fie wea, and pve tewhas bending 
over than Yoy the pactne as very pacity ef the dukdien and then 
tewhers, md thar boch—Imt the text? Iu at the truth, the only truth, 
nothing but the truth? If I tl onght so, T would go and sit down on the 
form eum parvulis, nd karn the precicus ksson with all my heut 

Bravia —But I submit, an obsticle to conversieus 16 the intrusion and 
inpertinence ¢f that Swiss fellow wath the bildric—the cfiiccr who auswes 
to the be idle cf the Brtish Telands—and a4 prem, rbeut the divich with 
an Ge on the congagition Now the bewt of Catholics a9 that then 
chmches me cpen to alt, dnt an cettunm places md chuches then we 
exeoepticns At Rome J have been amto St Peter's ut di hems the deo 
ne always open, the limps a tbvays Inning, the futhil me fo ova 
Anccling at cone shiinc or the othaa But wt Antwup, net so In the 
foneen you em go to the church, mt te availly treed, but you 
must pry v fiance at the ade pite In the forcnoon the doors are open, 
to be smc, and there a3 uo ene to Ivy an cntrinee fie 1 was standing 
cye1 so still, looking throu,h the great gites cf the cher at the twinkling 
Lights, md listenmg to the distint chints of the prcsts pa forming the 
acrvice, When tawect chorus trom the organ Ie ft lroke out behimd me 
overhead, md L tmned romnd = My fucul the dium-major ceelesi istic 
way down upon me im a moment Do nct trim you bick to the alt a 
Ammg divine service,” ays Le, m-vay mtellugble Dnghsl I tike the 
acbuke, and tm a soft rght-tbout fue, md Iistn awhile as the arvace 
cantmusn See at I emnot, no the alta ud ity mmistrints We are 
se 1 ted from these hy 1gic tt screen and closed gates cf uon, through which 
the lamps ghtta’ md the chant comes by gusts only Scang a secre 
of childicn tiottmg down + ode ate, T think I may follow them =I am 
tucd of looking at that luce ous old pulpit with ats grotesque monsters 
ind decorations Ishp off to the mic ade, but my frend the drum- 
anor 19 mstantly after mco— most I thousht he wis gomg to ly hands 
on me “You mustn't go thre,” saya he, “you inustn’t disturb the 
muviee” Iwis moving as quctly as nought tx, and ten pucs off there 
wae twenty childien kicking and clatte:ing at then ease I point them 
ont to the Swiss“ They come to pray,” says he =“ You don’t come to 
pray, you When I come to pay,” says I, “I am welcome,” and 
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with thas withering sncasin, I wih out cf chmch m 1 huff I don't 
envy the fichmgs of that Liadle after accavmg pomt blk such a stroke 
of wit 

Tio Burotevs —Perhips you will say after this I am a projucheed 
uitic IF aec the putures in the cathcdral fuming under the rudeness of 
thit bedi, o1, at the lawful hows and prices, pestercd by a swarm of 
thibl y toutes, who come behind me ohattermg mn bad Enghsh, and who 
would live me sc the erghts through than mean, grecdy eyes Better we 
huboas mywhec than in a chuich = At the Acadumy, for evimple, 
whuc yeu muy study him at you lasme But ut church ?—¥ would 
iy secon ask Alcoxmdie Dumas for 2 scimon = Tithe: would punt you 
tmoutyidem vay fac ind pretmes yudy—waitlung muscles, ff mang 
cds secwhlng eaptuns and ¢xcunticners, swuming groups, wd light, 
radi, celenr, nest dexterousy Liitbant op dul, Tut on Rutens Ian 
utnnmg the poferme oretha tha the pueo Wath whit astonshing 
aipidity he travels cya las canvis, hew tellimgly the «cl hglits ma 
wam shadows ue made te contat md achive exh ctha, how that 
Thwin, Vewsy penttent im yullew satin ind Sltteung hus cuits down 
Ue shou cfhght wes the pete! Lin as the way te wak, my Deyo, 
ind cum a hundied forms vday Sect Tam wy sure cf my line sa 
Nota. cf malong his figme cf ayht'—ind dewn with + aweep gees 6 
Tawny amar aifewmy anlicfdiyay Lhe fgincs wrange thames 
wot Ty migic Phe y unt pets ue exhausted an furmshing brown 
shadow The pupils kok wenderm, cn as the n aster cueers ever the 
cmv Isabel on cluny wife No 1 ct No 2 uc sitting ly, buxom, 
cxulamt, ready to Le punted ind the duldicn ue loxmyg in the 
ceinar, Wuting till thy uc wintel to figure a cheruls an the puctwe 
Griv¢ Furghers md genticfolks ecm non ayiit = Thae uc cysters and 
Ah nish dws xculy cu yonda tible Was there cver such vy amta? 
Ik he lcen an unbisstkr, w actad 1 xeclacy, ind wh tt better mw 
eculd be chosen? Be specks dl the Imguiges He cwns + hundred 
flouns a diy = Prodigions!)  Thuty mx theusund five lundrid flcrins 
vjycu Luormous! He sides ont te his castle wath 1 acre of gentlemen 
vk him, lke the Gevernor Lihat 5 lus cwn port: ut as St George 
Xcu know he a5 an Tnghsh hinght? hose we bis two wince 3s the 
two Minucs He choos the hindsumest wives He rides the hind 
somest horacs Tie punts the hindsomiat pictues =e get the hand- 
sxmest prices fia them = ‘Lhat shm ycun,, Vin Dych, who was his pupil, 
Jaw genius tco, and is punting all the nol Je Lidics in Fnglond, and tang 
the heads of some of them And Jord uns—wht + droll dog and clever 
flow! Dave you sccn his fat Sulenus? Ihe master himself could not 
pant butter And hu altar preceat St Bivons? IIc can paint you any- 
thing, that Jord 1cns c m—a drunkcn jollifiertion of boos and doxes, or a 
maityr howhng with half bis shin off What a Lnowldge of anatomy ! 
But there 15 nothmg bke the nvstci—nothing =I cm punt you ha 
thirty sa thousand hve hundred flcuims woth a year Taye you head 
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of what he has done fi: the Fyench Court? Prodigious! I cant look +t 
Rubens’ pictures without fancying I see that handsome figwe swigguing 
before the canvas And Tans Hemmelinch ut Biuges? I,ve you neve 
seen that dear old hospital of St John, on pressing the gitc of which you 
enter into the fifteenth centmy I see the woundcd soldua atall bngermg 
m the houst, and tended by the kind griy asters His hittle panel on 
ate eracl as placed at the hght Te covas lus howd with the most 
wendons, bewtaful Little figures, in robes w bright as rulaca and amo- 
thysta I think he must have + magic gliss, m whuh he eviches the 
reflcohon of ttle chanbs with many colomcd wings very little and bight 
Angcls, m long crisp rohes of white, surrounded with hilces cf geld, «me 
and flutter rcross the mnroz, ind he diywethcm He hens mass every 
diy He fists through Leat N> menk 33 more austue and holy than 
Wms Which do yeu love best to Ieheld, the lamb er the licn? the 
tigle rashmg thiough the storm, ind pennung mayhip cn cumn, or 
the Lnnct warbling on the spray? 

By much the most delightful of the C722 fypher act of Rubens to my 
mind (ud ego 4» introduced on these occaucus, «0 thit the opmicn my 
prs cnly for my own, at the r¢1ders hrunble acrvice to Le reccived ct 
dcelined) asthe “ Prcsentation im the Icmple * splundid m colcur, in senti 
ment awect and tendcr, finely conveymy the story lobe sme, al the 
othcrs tell thon te nnmistake sbly—witncss thit couse “Sut tien, that 
magnificent “ Adcration «f the Kings’ (at the Museum) by tho same 
strong dowmight hinds, thit wondul id “ Counumoen ¢f St Iz mus,’ 
which, I think, gives the key to the alists frre b tter than any of Ins 
performance = Theve pissed hours Lclere that picture in my time, trying 
ind sometuncs fincymg I could underst wd by whit masses ind contrasts 
the artist urived it lus chet In miny ctherscf the pictures puts of 
tins method uc yunfully obvious wd y u we hew gif and agony ue 
noduecd hy blue Lys, and eycs relling Veod shet with dabs ¢f vermulien 
There w amethmg simpk m the pmctic Contert the eychncw sufi 
ciently, and plice the cycball new al Ly 4 few Imes you hwe anga o1 
firceness depict = Gave me a mouth with no speci cxpression, and 
pop vdib of carmine at cich evtremity—ind thee arc the Lps smiling 
Hugi ut xf you will, but vvery nuve lind cf at wd now yu hnow 
the tud, dent ycu se bow ces its? 

To Quogu.—New yeu Incw the tric, suppose yeu take + cama 
and sec whither you cm do st? There ue I rushes, pucttcs, and gallipcts 
fullof puntand vumsh = Tae yeu tnal, my dew sn—ycu, who st up 
to bu a ecnnomacun ? Ilwve ycutrud? Ihwc—md minyadiy And 
the cd cf the day’s Iabour? © dismil conduwon! Is ths puerile 
nigghng, this feeble sc1.wi, this myx tent rubbish all yon ex produce— 
you, who but now found Rubens commenplacc md vulgu, and were 
pomting out the tchs of his mystery? Pudcn, O great <luef, magni- 
ficent master wd poct! Loucm doe We enitis, who snecs and wo 
wise, em but pry, and mcasurs, and doubt, wd erp Look at the hon 
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Did you ever sec such a groas, shaggy, mangy, roaring brute? Look at 
him eating lumps of raw ment—positively bleeding, and raw, and tough— 
till, faugh ! it turns one’s atomach to sce him—O the coarse wretch! Yes, 
brit he isa lion, Rubens has lifled his great hand, and the mark he haa 
made has ondured for two centurics, and we still continue wondering at 
him, and admiring him. What a strength in thatarm! What splendour 
of will hidden behind that tawny beard, and those honest eyes! Sharpen 
your pen, my good critic. Shoot a feather into him; hit him, and make 
him wince. Yes, you may hit him fair, and make him bleed, too; but, 
for all that, Le is a lion—a mighty, conquering, gencrous, rampagious Leo 
Belgicus—monarch of his wood. And hu is not dead yet, and I will not 
kiok at him, 

Siz Anrony.—In that “ Pieth" of Van Dyck, inthe Museum, have you 
ever looked at the yellow-robed augel, with the black scarf thrown over 
her wings and robe? What a charming figure of griof and beauty ! 
‘What 2 pretty compamion it inspires! It soothes and pleases me like a 
sweet rhy(uuic chant, See how delicately the yellow robe contrastu wilh 
the blue sky behind, and the scarf binds tho two! If Rubens lacked grace, 
‘Vau Dyck abounded in it. What a consummate clegauce! What a 
perfect cavalier! No wonder the fine ladies in England admired Sir 
Antony. Look st—— 

Were the clock strikes three, and the three gendarmes who keep the 
Musée cry out, “Alfons! Sortons! Ltest trois heures / Allee! Sortes /" and. 
they skip out of the gallery as happy oa boys running from school. And 
wo must go too, for though many stay behind—many Britons with 
Murray's handbooks in their handsome hands; they have paid a franc 
for entrance-fee, you sec—and we knew nothing about the franc for 
entrance until those gendarmes with sheathed sabres had driven us out of 
this Paradise. 

But it was good to go and drive on the great quays, and seo the ships 
unlading, aud by the citadel, and wonder howabouts and whercabouts it 

was 40 strong, Wo expect a citadel to look like Gibraltar or Ehrenbreit- 
stein at Icast. But in this one there is nothing to see but a dat plain and 
fome ditches, and some trees, and mounds of uninteresting green. Ani 
then I remember how there was a boy at achool, a little dumpy fellow of 
no personal appearance whatever, wlio couldn't be overcome exovpt by a 
much bigger champion, and the immuwiest quantity of thrashing. A 
Perfoct citadel of a boy, with a General Chassé sitting in that bomb-proof 
casemate, his heart, letting blow after bluw come thumping about his head, 
and never thinking of giving in. 

And we go home, and wa dine in the company of Britons, at the com~- 
fortable Hétel du Parc, and we have bought a novel apiece for a shilling, 
and overy half-hour the sweet cerillon plays the walts from Dinorah in 
the air. And we have been happy; and it seems about a month since we 
left, London yesterday; and nobody kuows where we arc, and we dely care 
end the postman. 
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Sroorwac —Vast meen flats, speckled by spotted cows, and bound by a 
gray fontier of windmills, shinmg canals stretching through the green, 
odours like tho eahakd fiom the Thames im the dog days, and a fine per- 
vading smell of cheese, little t11m houscs, with tall roofs, and great windows 
of many panes, gazcbos, or summer houses, hanging over pea groen canals , 
land Joching, dumphng faced farmers’ womon with laced caps and golden 
Sontleta and eamings, about the honsta and towns which we pass a goat 
mar of comfort and nestnes, a quecr fielmg of wonder that you can’t 
understand what your fillow passengers are siying, the tine of whose 
‘voiccs, and @ curtun comiortable dowdincss of divas, are eo Lhe ou own, 
—whulst we are 1ematkung on these sights, sounds, sinells, the tile :ul- 
way joutnoy from Rotterdam t the Hague comes to ancnd Tap ik to 
the radway porters and hackney coachmun m Lnglish, and thy reply m 
then own languag:, and st acems somchow as it we understood cach otha 
perfectly The curiuge dives to the handsome, comfortable, cheerful 
hotel We at down a score at the tublc, and there 18 one foreigna and 
hus wife,—I mean cvuy other man aud woman at dine: me English 
As we are close to the sea, and m the midst of endlesa canals, we have no 
fiuh We me remmded of dear Logland by the noble prices which we 
pay fx wancs I confess I lost my tumper yestead ty vt Roltudam, whae 
Thad to pry a flor for o bottle of ale (tho wits not bung dinkabk, 
and country or Bavarian becr not bung gentcel cuough for thy hotel) ,— 
T confias, I say, that my fine temper was ruffled, when the bottle of pale de 
turned out to be a pmt bottle, ad I meekly told the wuter that I hu 
bought becr ut Ucrusalem at a lies pice But then Rotterdam 1s eighteen 
hours fiom London, and the steamer with the prsengera and beer comes 
up to the hotc] windows, whist to Jerusalum thyy have to cany the ale 
on camcls’ backs fiom Buyiout cz Jifla, and through hordes of maauding 
Arabs, who cvidently dou t cate for pale ale, though I am told at 38 not 
foxbiddcn in the haisn Mune would have }ecn very geod, but T ohcked 
with rage whilst dainking st = A florin 42 1 bottlu, aud that bottle having 
the woids “impenal pint,” in bold ichef, on the suniacel It was two 
much I antendcd not to say anything about at, but I must apoukh A 
forma bottle, and that bottlea punt! Ob, for shama! forshamo! I can’t 
cork down my indignation, I froth up with fmy, Iam pal, with wrath, 
and bitte: with scorn 

As wo drove through the old city at mght, how 2t swarmed and 
hummed with hie! What a special clatter, cowd, and outcry there was in 
the Jewish quarter, whore myriads of young ones were trotting about the 
fishy street! Why don’t they have lamps? We passed by canals secming 
so full that = pailful of water more would overflow the place ‘Lhe laquas 
de plaos calls out the names of the buildmgs the town-hall, the cathedral, 
the arsenal, the synagogue, the statue of Erasmus Getalong! We know 
the statue of Eraamus well enough We pass over drawhaidges by canals 
where thousands of bargea are at roost At roost—at reat! Shali we 
have rest in those bedrooms, thom ancient lofty bediooms, in that iun 
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where wo have to pay a floim for a punt of pa—psha! at the New Bath 
Hotel on the Boompyes? If this dreary edifice 15 the New Bath, what 
must the Old Bath be hke? Ae I feared to go to bed, I ant in the coffee- 
room as Jong as I mght; but three young men were x2mparting thar 
puvate adventures to each other with such freedom and hyclmess that I 
fult I onght not to hsten to thar artless pxttle = AsI put the hght out, 
and felt the bed-clothes and darkness overwhelm mc, it was with on 
awfnl sense of terror—that sort of sensition which I should thmk going 
down in 8 dbving-bell would give Suppose the apprratus goes wrong, 
and they don’t understand your sgnalto mount? Suppose your matches 
muss firo when yor wake, when you tant them, when you will have to 
uso m half-an-hou, and do battle with the horrid enemy who crawls on 
you an tho darkness? I protest I never was mone wiprised than when I 
‘woke and behcld the hght of dawn Indim buds and strange trues were 
viuble on the ancient gilt hangings of thc lofty chamber, and through 
the wmdows the Boompyes and the ships along the quay We have all 
read of dcxrters being brought out, and made to kneel, with thar oyes 
Dbindaged, and hearmg the word to “Fue” given! I declare I under- 
went all the terrors of execution that mght, and wonde: how I ever 
«seaped unwounded 

But af vei Igo to the Bath Hotel, Rottedam, agam, Iam a Dutchman 
A guilder for a bottle of pale ale, and that bottle a pnt! Ah! for shame 
for shame ! 

Mimo [asr i Minr Inn —Do you object to talk about inns? It 
alw tys secms to me to he very good talk Walt Scott 35 full of anns 
In Don Quivote and Gil Blas thcre is plenty of mn-talh Sterne, Fielding, 
and Smollett constantly spiik about them, and, m theu trovely, the List 
two tot up the bill, and dcsenbe the dinnu quite honestly ; whilst 
M: Stune, becomes sentimental over a cab, and weeps gencrous tears 
over a donkey; but then you know the Superfine Review says he was 
such “a true gent man” 

I wondu whether my Superfine fiend cver heard of Dutens’ Memows 
There 1s a good ato1y about the true gentluman thiic namatd, and in 
which Laurcnce appcirs amusing, hvely, and lying 

“Twas mated at dinner,” says Dutcne, “ between my Lord Berkeley 
and the famous Sterne, author of Zy:8t) an Shandy, lookcd upon as the 
Engheh Rabelas The dinner was very gay it was the King of Eng- 
Jand’s birthday, and we diank afte: the Engheh fashion, and according to 
the day. Tho converaation happening to fill on Turn, Mz Sterne asked 
me of I knew M Dutens, naming myself. All the company began to 
Jangh, and Ste.ne, who did not hnow I was s0 near, supposed this Monweur 
Dutens must be a queer person, as the mention of his mere name set 
every one laughing ‘He i a very singular man, xs he not?’ says 
Bternc ‘ Quite an orginal,’ emd I ‘ So I supposed,’ continued Sterne; 
‘Thave head of hmm’ And hereupon he «t to work to make a portrut 
of mo whilst I pretended acquiescence an all he smd Seeing that tho 
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subject amused the company, out of the fertility of his imagination 
he invented several stories, which lasted, to the gencral diversion, until it 
was time to take lonve. I was tho first to go, and was scarcely out of 
the house, when they told him who I was, adding, that out of respect for 
Lord Tavistock, I had restrained myself, but that I was a not very 
trastuble person, and he might be sure that on the morrow I should call 
jum fo aecount for hia statementa regarding me. He thought himself that 
he had carried the raillery too far, for he was a little gay: and next day 
he came to see me, and asked my pardon for anything he had said which 
might dixplense me, excusing himself from the cirenmstance and the desire 
he had to amuse the company, which he saw was so diverted the moment 
ay Bame was mentioned. 1 stopped him short, assuring him that I had 
been as much amused as anybody, that he had said nothing to offend 
me, and that if he had known the person of whom he spoke ux well as I 
did, he might have said a grent deal more harm of him. IIo waa 
enchanted with my reply, eubraced me, asked for my friendship, and 
quitted me very much pleased with me.” 

Ah, dear Laurence! You are lucky in having much a true gentleman, 
ga my friond to appreciate you! You sce he was lying, but then ha was 
amusing the whole company. When Laurence found they were amused, 
he told more lies. Your true gentlemen always do. Even to get the 
sh of the company at a strange table, perhaps you and I would not tell 
bot then we are not true gentlemen. And seo in what o true 
gentlemanlike way Laurenco carries off tho lies}! A man who wasn’t 
accustomed to lying might be a little disconcerted at mecting with a 
parson to whose face he had been uttering abuso and falsehood. Not so 
Laurence. He goes to Dutens:—it is true he had heard the other was 
peu traitable—a rough customer (if my Superfine friend will pardon the 
vulgarity of the expression :)—he goes to Dutons, embraces him, and anks 
for his friendship! Heaven bless him! Who would not be honoured by 
the friendehip of a true gentleman, who had just told lica about you to 
your face? 

Several years ago, when I was preparing some lectures in which Sterne 
was mentioned, a gentleman from Bath pent me Sterne’s own journal to 
Eliza, another gentleman’s wife, whom our reverend friend was courting 
a good deal. Now, in Sterne’s published letters thero are indications of 
threo or four wives at least to whom the true gentleman made love—his 
own not included. Among the objects of the affection of that noble heart 
is a certain Lady P., to whom the divine makes the fiercest avowals of 
love——as a true gentleman, of course, should. This letter to Lady P. in 
the printed collection beara no date but Tucsday, and appears among the 
early ictters of 1767. After making hot love to her ladyship, the noble 
creature saya if she won't see him that evening, he will go to Miss rt 
benefit, for which he has a box-ticket. : 

What actrees had a benefit on a Tnesday in 1767? On Tuesday, 21nt 
April, Mise Popo and Miss Poitier had benefits respectively at Drury 
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Lane and Covent Garden; and nnless Lady P. gavo her reverend friend, 
the true gentleman, the assignation which he wanted, it is probable Yorick 
went to the theatre, 

Jud he note this little fact in his journal to his dear Elisa in India? 
Not one word did the true fellow whispor about the circumstance. Would 
I stab thy true heart, my Elizn, hy confessing frailties which are trivial in 
truc gentlemin? No, tender and confiding creature! 1 will lie to thee. 
‘That i, much easier. And accordingly Laurence saya not one word 
about the play or Lady P. to Eliza, but tells her how ho is very ill, 
how the doctors have been with him, and how he is not long for this 
wicked world; in fact, he departed in the next year. Ah! Mr. Saturday 
Iteviewer, next time you go ont of your way to aneer at living, and 
bepraise dead gentlemen, pick a better specimen than this wretched old 
sinner, I may not be good enough for a person of your lordship's fine 
taste, and you fve) justly indignant at my familiarity: but Mr. Sterne ?—- 
Come, cone. I thought this was io be m chapter about inns? Oh, yes: 
Int I stopped to have a ride on Sterne's dead donkey. 

‘Tur Doowen Covnnssioxex.—i was going then pleasantly to remark 
about inns, how I admire and wonder at the information in Murray's 
andbooks—wonder how it is got, and admire the travellers who get it. 
For instance, you reat: Amiens (please select your town), 60,000 inbabi- 
tants. Hotels, &c.—Lion d'Or, good and clean. Le Lion d'Argent, #0 a0, 
Le Lion Nou, bad, dirty, and dear. Now say, there aro throo travellera— 
threo inn-inspectors, who are seut forth by Mr. Murray on a great com- 
miitsion, and who stop nt every inn in the world. ‘The eldest goes to the Lion 
d'Or —capital house, good table d’héte, excellent wine, moderate charges. 
The second conmissioner tries the Silvor Lion—tolerable honse, bed, 
dinner, bill and ro forth. But fancy Commissioner No, 8—the poor fag, 
doubtless, and boots of the party. He has to go to the Lion Noir. He 
knows ho is to have a bad dinner—hbeo cate it uncomplainingly. Ie is to 
have bad wine. He swallows it, grinding his wretched teeth, and aware 
that he will he unwell in consequence. He knows ho is to have a dirty 
‘bed, and whnt he is to expect there. He pops out the candle. He sinks 
into those dingy sheets, He delivers over his body to the nightly 
dormentore, he paya an exorbitant bill, and be writes down, “Lion Noir, 
bad, dirty, dear.” Next day the commission sets ont for Arras, we will 
say, and they begin again: Le Cochon d'Or, Le Cochon d’Argent, Le 
Cochon Noir-—and that is poor Boote’s inn, of course. What a life that 
poor man must lead! What horrors of dinners he has to go through! 
‘What a hido he must have! And yet not impervious; for unless he is 
bitten, how is he to be able to warn others? No; on second thoughts, 
you will percaivo that he ought to havea very delicate skin. The monsters 
ought to troop to him eagerly, and bite him instantaneously and freely, so 
that he may be able to warn all future Handbook buyers of their danger. 
I fancy this man devoting himself to danger, to dirt, to bad dinners, to 
wur wine, to damp beds, to midnight agonies, to extortionate billa. I 
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admire him, I thank him. Think of this champion, who devotes his body 
for ua—this dauntleas gladiator going to do battle alone in the darkness, 
with no other armour than a light helmet of cotton, and a /orica of calico. 
I pity and honour lim. Go, Spartacus! Go, devoted man—to bleed, to 
groan, to suffer—and smile in silence as the wild beasts assail thee ! 

How did [ come into thia talk? I protest it was the word ian set me 
off—and here is one, the IIo} de Bello Vue, at the Hague, as comfortable, 
as handsome, as cheerful, os any I ever took mine case in, And the 
Bavarian beer, my dear friend, how good and brisk and light it in! Take 
another glass—it refreshes und does not etupely—and then we will sally 
out, and sce the town and the park and the pictures. 

‘The prettiest little brick city, the pleasantest little park to ride in, 
the neatent comfortable people walking about, the canals not unswect, and 
busy and picturesque with old-world life. Rows upon rows of houscs, 
‘built with the neatest little bricks, with windows fresh painted, and tall 
doors polished and carved to a nicety. Whnt a pleasant spacious garden 
our ion has, all sparkling with autumn flowers, and bedizencd with statues | 
At the end is a row of trees, and a summer-honse, over ihe canal, where 
you might go and smoke a pipe with Mynheer Van Dunck, and quite 
cheerfully catch tho ague, Yosterday, as we parsed, they were making 
hay, and stacking it in a barge which wan lying by the meadow, handy. 
Round about Kensington Palace there are houses, roofs, chimneys, and 
‘bricks like these. I feel that a Dutchman is a man and a brother. Tt ia 
very funny to read the newspaper, one can understand it nomehow. Sure 
it ia the nentest, gayest little city—scores and hundreds of mansions 
looking like Cheyne Walk, or the ladies’ achouls about Chiswick and 
Hackney. 

Lz Gaos Lot.—To a few Iucky men tho chance befuls of reaching fimo 
at once, and (if it is of any profit morituro) retaining the admiration of the 
world. Did poor Oliver, when he was at Leyden yonder, ever think that 
he should paint a little picture which should securo him the epplause and 
pity of all Europe for a century after? He and Sterne drew the twenty 
thousand pound prize of fame. The latter was paid splendid instalments 
during his lifetime. The ladies pressed round him ; the wits admired him ; 
the fashion hailed the mecessor of Rabelaia, Goldsmith's little gem was 
hardly so valued until Iater days. Their worka still form the wonder and 
delight of the lovers of English art; and the pictures of the Vicar and 
Uncle Toby are among the master-pieces of our English school. Here in 
the Hague Gallery ia Paul Potter's pale, eager face, and yonder is the 
magnificent work by which the young fellow achieved hia fame. How 
did you, so young, come to paint so well? What hidden power lay in 
that weekly Jad that enabled him to achiove such a wonderful victory? 
Could little Mozart, when he was five years old, tell you how he came to 
play those wonderful eonatas? Potter was gone out of the world before 
hho was thirty, byt loft this prodigy (and I know not how many more 
specumens of his genius and skill) behind him. The details of this 
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admirable picture irc as cunous as the effect 15 adnurable and complete. 
‘The wether bang un«ttled, and clouds ind sunshme in the gusty aky, 
‘we saw in our hittle tour numbcrlesa Paul Potters—the mc dows streaked 
with sunshine and spotted with the exttk, the city twmklng im the 
distance, the thundu-clouds gloommy orahew Napoleon carrud off 
the picture (ede Muy) amongst the spoils of uy bow and rpear to 
dicate Ins timmph of the Louvre If 1 wee a conquermg prince, I 
would hive this picture ecrtunly, ind the Ray hcl Afadonna fiom Dresden, 
and the Titian Assumption from Vemer, ind thit matchless Rcembrimndt 
ot the Dissection ‘The mostrtte nations would howl with 1ige is my 
gendirmcs took off the picturis, nicely ] whed ind addiesscd, to “Mi the 
Director of my Imperial Palxce of the Louvre, ab Pus ‘Lhis mide upper- 
most” ‘The Austins, Prost ms, 1\ons, Ital my 4c, should be fice to 
come and visit my capital, ind blcut with tous before the picturcs ton 
from thar native ctns ‘Ther uibasiders would mechly remonstrate, 
and with faded mins mike Mhuuons te the ficlmg of despan occauoned 
by the absence of the beloved woks <i ut Bik! I would offir them a 
ynch of enuff out of my box av I wiked along iny gallery, with then 
Excclluneies cringing after mc = Zenobiy wis + fine woman and a queen, 
‘but eho bad to wuhk mAmehw's fiumph Lhe proccde was peu deltcat ? 
Ln usez vous, mon cher monsuur (Lhe marquis says the Macaba 14 
Achaous ) What a a] lindour of ecleu: thac 18m that cloud! Whit a 
achness, what a diecdem «f himdin,, md whit 1 muvcllous picerston | 
1 trod upon your Leudlncy 6 com?—1 thousmd padons his Lxol- 
Janey gis and dcclues that he 1 ther kes to hve bis corns trodden on 
Was you cva vay angry with Soult—about that Murillo which wo have 
bought? Lhe vetran loved thut picture becuse at paved the ht of a 
{Ulow-crcature—the flow acituie who lid it, wd whom the Duke 
intended to hang unlcss the picture was fi thoomug 

‘We gave sural thousand pounds fo at—hcw miny thousand? About 
its ment is a qnostion of taste which we will not hae argue If you 
choose to place Murillo m the first class of prmters, founding hus clam 
upon these Virgm altar pros, I am your humbk mtvant Tom Moose 
painted altar-pieces a5 well as Milton, and waibkd bacted Songs and 
Lovos of the Angels aflur Ins fashion I wonde did Wattcau cva try 
Ynetorscal subjcota? And a {2 Greuzc, you know that hie heads will 
fetch 1,0002 , 1,5002, 2,000/,—as much as a Scvies cibaret of Rose du 
Barr: Hi cost price zs to be your cnturion of worth, what shall we say to 
that httl rccexpt for 102 for the wopynght of Paradise Lost, which used 
to hang in old M: Rogers’ room? When Irving pasnters, as frequently 
bippens in our days, ee then pictures sold at auctions fin four or five 
times the sums which they ougmally ved, are they enraged or elated? 
A hundred years ago the state of the soarket was different that 
dheary old Italan stock was much Ingher than at present, Rembrandt 
humself, a clove man, was huown to be m difficulnea If ghosts are fond 
of money alll, what a wrath his must be at the prcecnt value of bis works! 
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The Hague Rembrandt is tho greatest and grandest of all his piecea 
to my mind. Some of the heads are as sweetly and lightly painted on 
Gninsborough ; the faces net ugly, but delicate aud high-bred; the exqui- 
nite gray tones arc charming to mark and study; tho heads not plastered, 
but painted with n tree, liquid brush: the result, one of the great victories 
won by this consummate chief, and left fer the wonder and delight of 
muoceeding ages, 

The humblest volimteer in the ranks of art, who has served a campaign 
or two ever 80 ingloriously, has at least thia good fortune of underatanding, 
or faneying ho in able to understand, how the battle has been fought, and 
how the engaged gencral won it. ‘Thix is the Rhinelander’s most brilliant 
achievement—viclory along the whole line. The Night-watch at Ameter- 
dam ia magnificent in parts, but on the side to the pectator’a right, smoky 
and dim, The Five Masters of the Drapera is wonderfal for depth, 
strength, brightness, maskive power. What words are these to express a 
picture! to describe n description! I once raw a moon riding in the sky 
vercuely, attended by her sparkling maida of honour, and a little lady said, 
with an air of great satisfaction, “J must sketch it." Ah, my dear lady, if 
with an IL.B., » Bristol board, and a Dit of india-rubber, you oan sketch 
the starry firmament on high, and the moon in her glory, I make you my 
compliment! I can’t sketch Ye Five Drapere with any ink or pen at 
present at command—but can look with all my eyes, and be thankful to 
havo seen such o masterpiece, 

They sny ho was 2 moody, ill-conditioned man, the old tenant of the 
mill, What docs he think of the Vau der IIclst which hangn opposite 
his Night-watch, ond which ia one of the great pictures of the world? It 
is not painted by so great a man as Rembrandt; but there it is—to see it 
is on event of your life. Having beheld it you have lived in the year 1648, 
and celebrated the treaty of Munster. You have shaken the hands of the 
Dutch Guardsmen, euten from their platters, drunk their Rhenish, heard 
their jokes os they wagged their jolly beards. Tho Amsterdam Catalogue 
discourses thus about it:—a model catalogue: it gives you the prices paid, 
the signatures of the painters, 2 succinct description of the work, 

“ This masterpiece represents a banquet of the civic guard, which took 
place on the 18th June, 1648, in the great hail of the St. Joris Docle, on 
the Singel at Amsterdam, to celebrate the conclusion of the Poace at 
Munster. The thirty-five figures composing the picture are all portraits. 

“Tho Captain Witse is placed at the head of the table, and attracts our 
attention first. He is dressed in black velvet, his breast covered with a 
eviruss, on his head a broad-brimmed black hat with white plumes. He 
ia comfortably seated on a chair of black oak, with a velvet cushion, and 
holds in his left hand, supported on his knee, a magnificent drinking-horn, 
surrounded by a St. George destroying the dragon, and ornamented with 
olive-leaves. The captain’s features express cordiality and good-humour ; 
he is grasping tho hand of Licutenant Van Waveren seated noar him, in 
# habit of dark gray, with loce and buttons of gold, lace-collar and wrist- 
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‘bunds, his fect crossed, with boots of yellow leather, with large tops, and 
gold spurs, on his bead a black hat and dark-brown plumes. Behind him, 
at the centre of tho picture, is the standard-bearer, Jacos Bawwma, in an 
easy martial atlitude, hat in hand, his right hand on his chair, his right 
Jeg on his Jeft knee. He holds the flag of blue silk, in which the Virgin 
is orabroidered, (euch a silk ! such a flag! such a piece of painting!) emble- 
matic of the town of Amsterdam. The banner covers his shoulder, and 
he looks towards the spectator frankly and complacently.” 

* The man behind him is probably ono of the sergoants. His head is 
hore, Io wears a cuirass, and yellow gloves, grey stockings, and boots 
with large tops, and kneecaps of cloth, He has a nopkin on his knees, 
and in his hand a piece of ham, @ alice of bread, and a knife. The old man 
behind is probably William the drummer. Ho bas his bat in his right 
hand, and in his left, a gold-footed wineglass, filled with white wine. He 
wears a red scarf, and a black satin doublet, with little slashes of yellow 
silk, Behind tho drummer, two matchlock men are seated at the ond of 
the table. One in a large black habit, a napkin on his kneo, a hausse-col 
of iron, and a linen scarf and collar. IIe is eating with his knife. The 
other holds a Jong glass of white wine. Four musketeers, with different 
xhaped bats, are behind these, one holding a gloss, the three others with 
their guns on their shoulders, Other guests are placed between the 
personage who is giving the toast and tho standard-bearer. One with his 
hat off, and his hand uplifted, is talking to another. The second is carving 
a fowl. <A third holds a silver plate; and another, in the background, a 
silver flagon, from which he fills a cup. The corner behind the captain is 
filled by two seated personager, one of whom ia peeling an orange. Two 
others are standing, armed with halberta, of whom one holds a plumod hat.- 
Behind him are other threo individuals, onc of thom holding a pewter pot, 
on which the name Poocx, the landlord of the lldtel Doele, is engraved. 
At the back, a maid-servant is coming in with a pasty, crowned with a 
turkey. Most of the gnesta are listening to the captain. From an open 
window in the distance, the facades of two houses arc seen, surmounted by 
stone figures of sheep.” 

There, nqw you know all about it: now you can go home and paint 
just euch another. If you do, do pray remember to paint the hands of 
the figures as they are hero depicted ; they are as wonderful portraits ae 
the facea, None of your elim Vandyck clegancics, which have done duty 
at the ouffs of so many doubleta; but each man with a hand for himself, 
as with a face for himself. I blushed for the coarseness of one of the chiefs 
in this great company, that fellow behind Wiztsam tax Drowmer, splen- 
didly attired, sitting fil in the face of the public; and holding a pork- 
bone in his hand, Suppose the & Review critic were to come 
suddenly on this picture? Ah! whata shock it would give that noble 
nature! Why is that knuckle of pork not painted out? at any rate, why 
is not a little fringe of lace painted round it? ora cut pink paper? or 
couldn't « mmelling-bottle be painted in instesd, with a orest and a gold 
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top, 01 a cambric pocket handhcrclicf, in ew of the hornd pig, with o 
pink coronct in the corner ? o2 suppose you covered tle man’s hand (which 
38 Very couse and strong), and give bim the decency of a hid glove? 
But 1 piece of pork im a naked hind? Onervca ind eim de Cologne, lide 
it, Inde itt 

Tn mite of this Lamentable ec wseness, my nchk. szgernt, give me thy 
hand ws natme mak it! A orcat, and fous, ind neble handiwok I 
have «en here Not the greitest pete an the woild—not + work of 
the Inghest ec nrus—but 4 performanec so meat, vnious, ud vdmmable, 
80 shrewd of humour, so wise of observation, so honest wd cc mplete of 
¢\presuon, that to have scen at has bern a dehght, and to acmember it 
will be a plewnie fir days to come Well done, Barth lomeus vin der 
Hast! Brave, mentorions, yicto10us, happy Buthclomew, to whom at 
has been given to prodnee 4 master piece } 

May I take off my hit wd pry 11¢ peetfal compliment to Fan Steen, 
Teq? “Heasaglencuscompesr Ths hnmow 1 w fi mk as Lieldmges 
Loch at his own figure sitting in the win Tew sill yon kz, and 10 ug with 
Jinghter ! What 2 twinkle in the ey¢s! whit a me nth it 14 for 2 song, 01 
ajcke, or uncgmn! I thmk the composition m scme ot Jing pictures 
amounts to the sublime, wd Took it them with the same denght and 
wduuration which I hive felt befere works cf the very highest style = This 
gulery 13 idmirsblo—and the city m which the gallury 15, 15 pahaps even 
moze wenider fil and curious to beheld thin the gulay 

‘Lhe first Jmding at Cilus (or, I suppose, om any foreign shore)—the 
firet eight of an Lastean city—the fnst vicw cf Vonice—and this of Amster- 
dam, are wnong the dilghtfal shocks which I have had a9 2 travelhs 
Ameterdun as is good 19 Venice, with 1 supa iddcd humowm and gro~ 
tesqueness, which gives the sight seer the most ungnler zest and pleasure 
A 1m through Pelun I could hardly fincy to be mmo odd, st: nge, ond 
yet fumlir This rush, and aowd, ani prodgions vitahty—this immense 
swarm of hfe—these husy witers, crowding huges, swinging di awhridges, 
yiled ancicnt gables, spacious mukets teenung with people—that ever- 
wonderful Tews’ quartu—thit dew old wild of punting and the past, 
yet alsvc, and throbbing, wd pup thle—ac tual, und yet passing before you 
nwiftly and stringcly as adretm! Of the many jouneys of this Round- 
ibout hf, that dive through Amste:dim 15 to be specially and gratefully 
remembued You have never seen the pilrce of Amsterdam, my dun 
air? Why, thaca a marble hill m that piace that will fughten you 
as much as any hallin Vathel, ora mghtmne At one end of that old, 
cold, gliey, glitte.ing, ghostly, marble hill there etands s throne, on 
which a white marbic kmg ought to mit with his white legs gleammg 
down into the white marble below, and lus white eycs looking at o great 
white mubk Atlis, who bears on his wy shoulders a blue globe as big 
‘as the full moon If he were not a geme, oe es and srg a 
stiength all ther hyperatlintcan, he would drop the moon with a 
ree eae white marble floor, and 1t would splitter into perdition 
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And the y dice would rch, md heave, wd tumble, and the waters 
would nist rise, 218¢, and the gables «inh, wk, sink, and the buges 
weuld 1 up te the cmncys, and the wattr souchec fishes would 
flip over the Boompycs, where the }:gcons and storks uxd to perch 
—rnd the Amster, md the Rett2, md the Str, and the Op, an) 
WM the duns cf Idtmd would burst, and the Zuydor Zee roll over the 
yh s—and you weuld wil cut cf y m dream, and find yoursclf ating 
m your wm chur 

Wo at vdicun? at scams ke cnc Lave we bean to Wlind? have 
we he wd the Gumes wt mi lmght % Antwap? Ware we really wy fir 
awech, ot have I bec sitting up m the 1¢can dozmg, before this stale 
cll desk? Hares the desk, yea Ihe pestmin has rung about twenty 
four times do day Yes, thare are the thice letters 1s usual (with ciclo- 
mcs) from lulica who WiLL go on scnding to the Editor's mrvate rendenu 
But, af at has been 2 dicum, hew eculd I hive leuncd to hum that tune 
ont of Dincrah? Ah, 15 at that tune, cr myscif that Tam honing? If 
Wwiwa dicun, how comes tha yllow Nor vrs Lasusavy pu Musee 
D AMsi1 (DAM AVEC LACSIMITE DFS Monocs aunts | cfore me, and this sign 
ture cf the allant 
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Aca, deed, xf Was a dchghtfid little belidiy , at asked a whole wouk 
With the cvcjtien cf thit Little yint of aman ahywd ut Rottcadam, 
we were all vay happy We might have gone ou bemg hippy for who 
ever knows how many days moic? a wick moic, ten diys more who 
hLnows how long that dear teetotum hippincss can be made to apin without 
tupphng over ? 

But one of the party hid disncd letters to bo sent poste restante, 
Amsterdam ‘The post ofhce 15 hard by that awful paluc, whae the 
Atlas 1s, and which we rely saw 

‘There was only one Iter, you a Only one chance of finding us 
There 1t was “The post his only this moment come m,” saya the 
emuking commumoner And he hands ove: the ppt, thmking he has 
done something clever 

Before the letter had ben opcned, I could rcad Cour mack, as cleatly as 
af zt had been pated on the wall It was allovr The spell was brokun 
The spughtly ttle hohday fairy that hid fsked «nd gambolled so inndiy 
beade ua for eight days of sunshinu—or x un which was aa cheerful as 
sunshine-—gaye & parting piteons and whuked away and vameabcd 
And yonda scuds the postmin, and Were 15 the old desk 
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& Becond Fetter to the Editor of the “ Gornhitl Magazine” 
from Paterfamilias, 


“What I'm thiukmg on,” sad Mr Tulhvei, “1s how to find the nght sort o” 
achool to sond Tom to, for I might be taen in again, aa Ivo been wi’ th’ academy 
Tit have nothing to do wi’ « *cademy again , whatever school I send Lom to, it shan ¢ 
bo ’cademy , 1¢ shall be a place where the Inds spend thor timo 1’ summat eho 
‘bendes blacking the family’s shoos and gettmg up the potatoes It’s an uncommon 
poxzling thing to know what echool to pick "The Afull on the Float 


Sm,—Since I Jest had the honour of addreasmg you iespecting the 
educational destztution of the upper clrsses of Coghsh soccty at the 
present moment, that umportant topic has been treated at considerable 
Tength by more distingmshcd pens than mine, a writer in the October 
number of the Quartely Renew having enthumastically vindicated our 
public schools fiom the aspersions recently cast upon them by cerimn 
pestilent novelists, whilst Sir John Coleridge, justly described by the 
Quarte ly reviewer a5 “ona of Cton’s most accomplished hving sons,” 
has promulgated his opmons and aspuations concerning the great public 
echool at which he was reared, in a lecture dehvercd by him about tuo 
months mnoe at Tiverton, and since pubhshed as a pamphlet by John 
Murray 

The Article m the Quarterly 1s wnitten with great knowledge and 
apity, bat with a too evident bias m favour of our pubke schools as 
they are Treating of Enghsh education generally—of private as well as 
of pubhe schools—whilst it denounces with an unspanng pen the faulta 
and shortcormngs which it dhecovers om the former, xt barely mmdioates 
thowe which at the present moment chsfigure and paralyze Eton and 
Harrow The reviewer defends the existing state of things by sssump- 
tions with which we ate all fambar He mamtans that it is very 
advantageous for England that the children of her noblest and wealthrest 
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citizens should he massed together under confessedly inadequate super- 
vision and instruction; he predicts the downfall of the British aristocracy 
whould public school education be ever superseded by private tuition, 
and attempta to reconcile parents to the neglect which their children 
experience at these great establishments, by representing “a systen of 
inquisitorial espionage, euch 25 is practised in the schools of Southern 
Italy by tho Jesuits,” as its only alternative. He even goes 60 far as 
to suggest that in considering the subject they should accept Mazzini 
au the type of the forcign youth, who has becn carefully looked after, 
and Hampden as that of the British public schoolboy, thiown emly 
on his own resources.” The ndvocates of pmvate education might as 
fairly contrast the chmactora of Washington, Garibaldi, George Stephenson, 
or Lord Clyde, with that of Beau Bremmell, a celebrated Eton gentlonan 
of the Georgian era. 

But ay the Eswy in tho Quarterly contains nothing that is new, and 
much that is partial and ansound, I will content myself with making one 
quotation from it, which, I submit, entirely estublinhes the cas T sought 
to prove in my former letter :— 

Although we have defended public schools against the aspersions of 
their uncandid critics and injudicious advocates, we are Ly no means div 
posed to deny that they are susceptible of considerable improvement, and 
that certain defects common to all, though in very different degrees, may 
be pointed out. In all, the machinery for exciting the emulation and 
calling furth the encrgies of average boys, might be amended; ta some tt 
hae almost to be created. . . . . In all, tho tutorial system might bo 
improved; the numbers of the tutors should be increased, and in some 
schools the standard of their qualification should be raised, and thair sphere 
of duty enlarged. Where the houses of tutors are too large, nothing can ba 
easier than to employ an assistant, and no dame's house should be without a 
resident tutor.”-—Q. B. p. 428. 

The above passage, rendeted into plain English, reads nearly thus: 
“ If new arrangements were made at our public schools, by which average 
buys—i.e. the great majority ef boys—could be ensured a fhir chance 
of education 5 if the tutors were more numerons and more competent; if 
they were able to bestow more attention ou their pupils, both im and ont 
of school, than they at present receive; if they were no longer allowed 
to accept payment for the instruction of imany more boys than they can 
possibly mttend to; and if batches of thirty or forty lads, of all ages ond 
sizes, were no longer indiscriminately huddled together in lodging-houres 
in which there is actually nobody to control and supervise them, save 
the old lady who keeps the house; if these trifling improvements were 
carried out, and if these trifling backs were removed, our public 
school system would then bo an one.” 

Aftwe such an avowal, it is amusing to find this accomplished 
champion of our public schools as they are, recommending parents to 
investigate closely the internal econemy ef the private schools to which 
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they entrust their children, and assuring them that “in private school 
reformation they themselves must be the chief agenta,” whilst in the 
same breath he denounces “the rookless curiosity atid discontent which 
leads parents now-a-days to oxamine every patt of our public school 
systent, instead of accepting it as un excellent whole.” 

‘We wil] now proceed to examine what view s more impartial and 
more judicial mind hus takoh of the same subject. 

Sir John Coleridge cotnmences his Tiverton Ircture by stating that he 
has selected Eton as his example and text, because he waa educated there 
—bvosuse ftum his boyhood to the present day his connection with that 
schvol has been unbtoken and intimate—beeauee he is bound up, by the 
ties of both blood and friendship, with many of those who have been and 
are at present occupied in carrying out its xyytein—and because he con- 
ceivos that ftom its size and composition it is, in « national point of view, 
the most important of all our schools, as well as the most complete and 
acourate typo of the claay to which it belongs. 

I hope that, without exposing myself to the imputation of either 
vanity or egotiam, I inay here point out, that upon the subject of public 
achool refurm Sir John Coleridge antl inyself entirely agree. I am con- 
vinced that when Sir John delivered his admirable lecture at Tiverton, he 
had never seen or heard of the humble letter on the sane subject, which 
I had previously published in your pages; but it docs so happen, and 
I mention it with pride, that in argument, in fact, and almost in illnstra- 
tion, the lecture of “ Eton’s most accomplished living sou” and my letter 
to you are strangely coincident, due allowance heing mado for Sir 
John's rare abilities and cppious cloquence, and for my less cultivated 
and homelier style. 

Sir John, professing the most earnest affection and adwiration for 
Eton, states of it precisely what I stated concerning Harchcster. Ie com-~ 
plains that o eiail and comparatively obscure college at Cambridge enjoys 
the valuable monopoly of supplying Eton with masters; that the quality of 
the masters thus supplied is by no means first-rate, whilst their numbers 
are altogether insufficient ; that, although a rather pompous pretenct has 
at last heen made of teaching the Eton boys arithmetic, mathematics, and 
modern languages, it is but a pretence; and that even the classical 
scholarehip, whieh used formerly to be the pride and honour of the school, 
has of late deplorably dwindled, expecially amongst the oppidans, who 
constitute nine-tenths of thé whole number of the pupils. 

Of all this, acoording to Bir John Coleridge, the Eton authorities are 
filly aware; yet they decline to adopt the only and obvious remedy for 
the evil—an immediate and liberal increase in the cducational staff of the 
school, The present head-master, Dr. Goodford, has indeed at Inst fortaally 
admitted that one Eton master cannot do justice sitgle-handed to eeventy 
Eton boys; and he has prospuetively restricted each new master to forty 
pupils; but he has abstained from imposing this rule on those who ara 
already in the schuol, on the principle of reapecttng vested interests! 
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Against this mistaken application of a just principle, Sir Jobn'a 
jor sense and honesty revolt; he insista that the Eton tutors are 
at Eton for the benefit of the Eton boys, instead of the Eton boys being 
there, as Dr. Goodford seems to think, for the pecuniary advantage 
ofthe Eton mastera. He asks whether what ought never to have been 
permitted at all by the head-master should be continued jpdefinitely, 
‘becauns individual tutors make a good thing ont of the abuse; and he ex- 
presses hin conviction, which must also be the conviction of every senaible 
and disinterested man, that Dr. Goodford’s new maximum of forty pupils 
to one teacher is far too large. “Would any master of a private 
school,” exclaims Sir John, “ pretend to teach forty boyx without an 
assistant; and does not an Eton master undertake to teach hia pupils far 
more than they are expected to be taught at any private school?” 

With respect to mathematics and modern languagea, Sir John lays 
down the excellent maxim, that whatever a school like Eton professes to 
teach, ought to be taught in the best possible manner. Iie affirms that in 
the present day no Eton boy can be said to be properly educated, unlesa 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen ho has acquired 9 sound elementary 
knowledge of the science of numbers and mathematics, and an acquaintance, 
to the same oxtent, with one or two modern languages. And ho then ex- 
presses his belicf that aa matters are now managed at Eton—in spite of 
loud professions to the contrary—mathematics and modern languages are 
systematically neglected. To teach the whole school French, there is one 
French master, an Englishman, and the one assistant mathematical master, 
who is not allowed to take equal rank with the classical masters, furnishes 
what additional help he thinks requisite by contract, such additional help 
‘being paid for extra by the pupils. Respeoting such arrangements as these, 
Sir John observes :— 

“ All who know boy-nature must anticipate the result. If they per- 
ceive that tho teachers in one department are not placed on the samo 
footing as those in another, they are quick to infor that the department 
iteelf is considered to be of lexs importance and of lower rank; and the 
teachera are at once placed on a disadvantageous footing. Men of re~ 
markable qualities even so may scquire the proper amount of deference 
and attention from the best of their pupils, but it is not conceded as a 
matter of course to their office and to the importance of what they teach. 
Where this deference to the teacher is wanting, attention to the matter 
taught will commonly fail. I repeat only what I have heard more than 
once-—that Eton boys are reputed as not bringing with them ordinarily to 
the university, or to competitive examinations for public appointments, 
that proof of sound elementary teaghing in arithmetic and mathamatica 
which the apparatus presented to thi public would scem to promise, and 
which Eton, professing to teach in these departmonts, ought to give." 

There are qther most important points connected with Eton, upon 
which Sir John has touched, though with evident reluctance. He censures 
the habits of expense and self-indulgence which st present characterize 
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the school, and expresses his doubts whether any systematic aud earnest 
attempts are made by the mastera to check them. He aske: “Do the 
masters, in their own houses, by precept, by frequent visitations to the 
rooms of their pupils, by example in their own rooms, at their own 
tables, in their own hobita, sufficiently set before their pupils the duty 
and advantage of simplicity, the folly and mischief of indulgent habits? 
aud do they repress with a trong hand apparent and tangible instances 
of euch indulgence? Would a clever boy, who acquitted himself passably 
well in his leasons and exercises, find any difference in his reception with 
his tutor or master because he was notoriously expensive in his dresa, 
luxurious in his room, or self-indulgent in his habits, so that he might 
see these things treated as reprehensible in themselves? I should be 
glad to think that theso questions could be answered satiafuctorily.” 

To Sir John’s earnest and simple mind there is also something 
extremely distasteful in the ludicrous profusion of prizes and decorations 
dispensed by the Eton masters of the present day to their pupila. I 
recollect in former years attending a public distribution of prizes at a 
school in one of our colonies. Its governor, who took a devp interest 
in education, had furnished the prizes himeelf, and amongst thom wero 
‘Walter Scott's works, and Crabbo’s pocms, in many volumes. Befuro 
the distribution began, the principal of the school thanked his Excellency 
for his liberality, which, he said, would enable him to present a single 
prize volume to every boy in the school—an arrangement which could not 
fail to be mont gratifying to their parents. Anybody who examines closely 
the Eton list of the present day must suspect that Dr. Goodford bas 
taken a leaf out of that colonial schoolmaster's book. fir John observes: 
“In my day, honoura were sparingly bestowed. The Bishop of Lich- 
field, whom we justly reckoned the first of his day, was, I think, ‘sent up’ 
but four times during the whole of his stay in the fifth form, which could 
have been scarcely leas than four or five years. Now, the Eton lista chow 
boys with more than twenty honorary marks to their names.” 

Finally, Sir John Coleridge procaine that in his opinion, in fairness 
to the parents of the Eton boys and to the Eton boys themeelves, there 
ought to be an immediate diminution in the numbers of the school, or an 
fmmediate increase, to @ very large extent, in the number of teachers, who 
ought all to be placed on a footing of equality with each other, in order 
to ensure to them the respect and attention of their gupile. 

To those who are not conversant with the interior economy of our 
public schools, it may seem almost incredible that gentlemen of position 
and education, such as the Eton masters are, should so grossly neglect the 
important trust reposed in them ; for truly it is an important trust, and one 
which dught to be faithfully discharged. “A man's heart must be cold 
indeed,” says Sir John, “if it does not throb with emotion when he 
attends divine service in the chapel, and beholds that great assemblage of 
Inds in evory period of boyhood—too great indeed even for that ample 
building ; and considers (what parent, or even what patriot, can fail to 
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consider?) how many fears and anxicties, hopes and loves, sepirations and 
prayers, are stirring the bosoms and asconding from the hearts of thou- 
wands and tons of thousands in respect to their future destiny.” 

Yet it is by no meane difficult to explain the apperent indifference of 
the Eton authorities in the matter. Eton, like all others of our old 
uppor clase schools, is, unfortunately, a mere money speculation. Con- 
ducted as it is, its shareholders—the Eton masters~-reap enormoun 
dividends, which, were it conducted with more fairness and honesty 
towards the pupils and their parents, must inevitably be much smaller. 
At present, its head-master receives an income exceeding 6,000. 
@ year—an income far greater than that which is reoaived by any of our 
cabinet ministers or hy any of our bishops, save those of London and 
Durham ; and yot 1 believe I am doing no injustice te Dr. Goodford when 1 
aay, that at the time he was elected to the head-maatership of Eton he had 
achieved no particular distinction at the university, or in any branch of 
literature, or, indeed, of any kind; and that since he has ocoupied that 
post, he has not succecded in raising the character of the school, either 
for clasaical scholarship or for gencral Icarning. The profita of the 
asgistant mastera are, of couree, uncqual, varying according to the number 
of their pupils; but 1 think I am not overstating them whan I say that 
they range between 1,500/. and 9,500/. a year. Their work is extremely 
hard—too hard ; 20 hard, indeed, that they are compelled to leave the best 
part of it undone: they enjoy, however, a vacation of more than a 
quarter of the year. Some of them aro, undoubtedly, men of capacity 
and energy, but many of them are not. And when wa consider that 
moat of them receive more than double the salary of the accomplished 
gentleman who conducts the vast affairs of the Britivh Museum, and some 
of them three or four times as much as Professor Owen himeelf—and 
when wa read what Sir John Coleridge, a friendly and most competent 
witness, says, respecting their very moderate claims to such excessive pay 
—it is impomible not to deplore, for their own sakes, as well as for that 
of the youths entrusted to their care, that they should be permitted to 
remain a day longer in the false position in which they now stand. 

They are not selected for their lucrative posts becouse they have bean 
firat-clams men or senior wranglers—or bocause they have had great expe- 
rience in, or exhibited remarkable aptitude for, tuition; the services of 
Girat-class men, of senior wranglers, or of the most accomplished and 
experienced professors, might readily be secured for a third of the moncy 
paid to them; they become Eton masters solely becanse they are fellows of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and because King's Collego, Cambridge, has a 
vested intarest in Eton boye. ‘This of itsclf is bad enough—but worss 
remains behind. The number of they masters who teach is under 
twenty; the number of the boys they are supposed to teach is not fhr 
short of 850, Of these twenty masters, five are devoted to the tuition of 
the lower school, in which there are about 100 very young hoys: leaving 
780 senior boys to be instrusted hy fifteen instructors, which is imposible, 
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If the number of assistant masters be increasod, their profits must neces 
sarily deorcaso-—and decrease to # very considerablo amount—were the 
additional masters admitted, aa Sir Jun Coleridge vory properly insiste 
they whould be, on an eqnal footing with thone who are already ahare- 
holders in the concern. Thore is no doubt that any number of as good, and 
better tntors than those who now teach at Eton, might be obtained fom 
the universities at salaries of from 6007. to 8004. a-ycar; * but then, if paid 
less than the gentlemen actually in possession, they would be placed in an 
inferior position to them, and the same unsstisfictory result would be 
obtained that is now obtsined by 2 similar arrangement in the mathe- 
matical achool. 

The truth ie that what is vulgarly called “the breeches-pocket ques~ 
tion ” has been, and still is, at the bottum of most of the evila which degrade 
our public achoola, A comparison of the number of hours and minutes 
which the day contains with the amount of school and private business to 
‘be gone through by the twenty Eton tutors, will convince the most pre- 
judiced that the slightest acquaintance with the character or supervision 
over the manners, morals, or pursuita of the boys under their care when 
out of school is impossible. With a largor number of masters, such 
acquaintance und such supervision would bu casy enough; but then, “ the 
‘preeches-pocket question” interpores, and the self-interest of the masters 
induces them to prefer maintaining things as they are, and expatiating to 
pareuts on the horrors of “ inquisitorial espionage,” and on the advantages 
of “throwing boys carly on their own resources.” The limitation of the 
“yegular business” of the achool to Latin and Greek, and the disinclina- 
tion to include in it the study of mathematics and modern languages, are 
both clearly traceable to the same source. Were those neccessary and im- 
portant branchen of education incorporated with the “regular business” 
of the school, they could no longer be charged for a extras; and wore 
they taught “in the best pomible manner,” it would not only be indis- 
pensable to have a reasonablo number of competent gentlemen to tench 
them, but also that those gentlemen should be placed in precisely the 
game position, social, pecuniary, and scholastic, as that which the classical 
aseistant-masters now occupy. 

Fagging—-now, happily, almost obsolete—was also based upon “tho 
breeches-pockct question.” I usod often to doubt, when called off from 
my studies, whilst s lower boy at Harchester, to mond my master’s fire, 
to propare his meals, or to brush his clothes, whether a system which per- 
mitted and upheld such practices could really be beneficial either to him 
or to me; but I never had any doubt that it was very beneficial to our 
tutor, inaamuch as it spared him the wages of some two or three servanta, 
whose menial work was performed by us lower boys. The same reffection 
has occurred to me, when abstracted from my lessons for a woek at a time 
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to act as the policeman of my remove, to mark the boys in and ont of 
chapel, to collect their mapa and exercises, to ascertain who were sick and 
who were shamming, to warn the unfortunates who were sentenced to the 
block of the hour of their execution, to attend the awful ceremony and to 
amint at the éoilette des condamnds—t could not but feel that such employ- 
ment of my time was a fraud both on my parents aud myself; but then 
the arrangement saved the wages of the servanta, whose work it properly 
onght to have been. 

OF course the ingenuity of our masters discovered plenty of excellent 
arguments in support of practices so convenient to themselves; our parents 
wsed to be told that carrying coals for the upper boys and toasting their 
muffins made us helpful and docile, and tock the nonsense out of bumptious 
Inds, and that an occasional week's idleness, as chapel and schoo! police- 
men, gave us habits of order and vigilance; but such argumenta would 
have applied just as aptly towards establishing the propricty of setting 
young noblemen and gentlemen to assit the scullion or to sort eut the 
dirty linen for the wash. Tom Tolliver’s occupation of blacking the 
family’s shoes and getting up the potatoes at “the ‘cademy” were pro- 
bably dictated by similar motives and justified by similar argumenta: 
thoy made hima handy and humble, and saved “ the 'cademy” the expense of 
a labourer, but then unreasonable Mr. Tulliver coarsely maintained that 
he had sent his son to “ the ’cademy” to learn to read, write, and cipher, 
and not to discharge the duties of the odd man at a pot-house. 

Ihave hitherto designedly abstained from making any allusion to the 
much vexed question of the comparative merits of public and private 
education, because I think it isa subyect to which far too much impor- 
tance has been attached. Both may be extremely good or extromely bad, 
necording to the power and quality of the machinery by which either 
aystem is worked. A school can hardly be a very bad one, when its 
masters are conscientious and competent gentlemen, in sufficient numbers 
to do full justice to their pupils without overtasking themselves; it can 
hardly be @ very good one, when its masters are not only insufficient in 
numbers, but when they have a direct pecuniary interest in teaching a 
maximum of boys with a minimum of educational staff. 

The encrmous advantages supposed to result from our public school 
education appear to me to be rather assumed than proved. Sidney Smith, 
in his famous essays on the subject, published in the Edinburgh Review, 
which I entreat every one interested in this subject to study—has 
satisfactorily shown, that the most eminent Englishmen in every art and 
acience—whose names have adorned the annals of this country during 
the last three hundred years—have not been educated at our public 
achools, Even that much-vaunted celfgeliance and premature manliness, 
which we are so often assured is the esclusive attribute of public school 
education, ia, in reality, worth little more than is the morbid precocity 
which the children of the poor aequire in our populous cities by being 
allowed to grovel nncared for in the gutter, A good many of them suffer 
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seriously whilat unde: gomng the useless ordeal, and those who pass though 
at ummnjymed aie, at twenty o: twenty-five years of age, no moie capable 
or cncgctic than ae the sons of the decent mechimic, who have bein 
ieaonably well cared for dung ther carly youth A perusal of the 
Lift of George Stephenson, or of Admual Hope's despatch, detailing our 
Jato disastrous defeat at the Peiho, wall go far t6 show that Bistsh mau- 
hood is denved fiom fu wider and deeper somces than the bad and 
«\penarve education which the childten of om wealthicr classes are just 
now 2ecciving at our public schools 

Tknow vay well that to all Su John Coladge has written, and to 
the remarks which I have myself prurumed to make, there 18 one obvious 
answer “ Lton 1s now fullu: than xt cvu was bufme, if you are dissalia- 
fied, othe: people are not, scnd you sons clewhere, we can do without 
them " 

But I will not do the Eton authouities the dhonour to suppose that 
they will condescend to such a ieply Lhe school over wluch they picmde 
ws our kung public schocl, it gives the tone to all the others, if it 
reforms, the reform will be gencial, af 2t resists and puseveits in its 
evil courses, other schools will do Lhewax A very small proportion of 
parents and guaidiins are thumscly<s competint to evamine mto and 
dade upon the comparative meuts of schools, or to yudge accurately of 
the progress wluch than cloldicn ac making at them, thcy are most of 
them obligcd on these points to tiust to the honom cf the mastors and 
the gcucrul character of the school ihe trast, thecfore, which 1s 1cpond 
mm a pubhe ativant, such as the head master of Eton, 1s indeed a gicat 
one, his .ewmd is propoiticnably great, and much w justly requned at 
dus hands 

It 1s of the deepest amportance to us alli—whethcr we have eons there 
o1 not—that such a school as Lton should be properly conductud, and af 
we have—1s I dunk [ have shown that we havc—auffiacnt reasons for 
supposing that it 18 not, nu filse dclicacy, nc fear of giving offence, or of 
aucuzng unpopulauty, onght to prevent us f1em speaking out = far Joho 
Coluidge dcsrses the thanks of every Lnglishman for Ius outapoken 
‘livarton lecture, imdced, I am mya If fiec to admit, that hed I not been 
suppoted by lis very ligh authority, I should scaicely huve ventured 
again to addicas you on this subject, for I well know the power, the 
ality, and the iufluence of those whose tume-honowed monopoly I am 
anxivus, With your sassstance, to demolish 

Tam, 8u, you: obedient servant, 
PATLEFAMILIAS 


8i—s 


Siamleg Parsonage. 


to 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
Lapy Lurron 15 TAKEN BY SURPRISE 


Lonp Lupron, as he retarned to town, found some difficulty m resolving 
what atep he would next take Sometimes, for a minute or two, he was 
half mclined to thmk—~or rathe: to say to hrmeelf, that Lucy was perhaps 
not woith the trouble which she threw in his way He loved her very 
dearly, and would willingly make her Juw wife, he thought o1 sad at such 
moments, but—— Such moments, however, we1e only momenta A 
man in love seldom lovcs less because his love becomes diflult And 
thus, when those moments wme over, hc would determine to tell his 
mother at once, and urge her to signify he: consent to Miss Robarta That 
eho would not be quite pleascd he know , but if he were firm enough to 
show that he had a will of his own im this matter, she would probably not 
gainssy him. He would not ask this humbly, as a favour, but request 
her Jadyship to go through the c.remony as though st wee one of those 
motherly duties which she as a good mother could not hesitate to perform 
on behalf of he: son Such was the final resolve with whieh he reached 
bts chambeia in the Albany 

On the noxt day he did not see bin mothe: It would bo well, he 
thought, to have his intervicw with her immediatly before he started for 
Norway, so that there might be no iepctition of it, and it was on the day 
‘before he did start that he made hia communxation, having invited 
humeclt to breakfast m Biook Stiect on the occasion 

“Mother,” he said, quite abruptly, throwing himself mto one of the 
dining-roum aim-chaurs, “ I have a thing to tell you 

His mother at once knew that the thing was important, and with her 
own peculiar motherly mstinct imagmed that the question to be discussed 
had reference to matrimony Had her son desired to speak to her about 
money, his tone and look would have been different ; as would also have 
‘been the case,—in a different way—had he entertained any thought of a 
pilguumage to Pelin, 0 a prolonged fishing excurmon to the Hudson Bay 
territories 

“A thing, Ludovic! well, I am quate at lberty” 

“T want to know what you think of Lucy Kobats?” 

Lady Lufton became pale and friyhtencd, and the blood ran cold to 
her heart She had fiarcd more than regoiced in concerving that her ron 
‘was about to talk of love, but she had feared nothing ao bad as this 
“What do I thmk of Lucy Roberta?” she amd, repeating he: son's woids 
in a tone of evident dismay. 
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“Yes, mother; you have said once or twice lately that yon thought I 
ought to marry, and Iam beginning to think so too. You selected one 
elorgyman’s daughter fur me, but that Indy ia going to do much better with 
herself "— 

“Indeed she is not,” said Lady Lufton sharply. 

“ And therefore I rather think I shall select for myself another clergy- 
man’s sister. You don’t dialike Miss Robarts, I hope?” 

“Ob, Ludovic !” 

It was all that Lady Lufton could say at the spur of the moment. 

“Js there any hann in her? Mave you any objection to her? Is 
there anything about her thut makes her unfit to be my wife?” 

For a moment or two Lady Lufton wat silent, collecting her thoughts. 
She thought that there was very great objection to Lucy Robarta, re- 
garding her as the pomible future Lady Lufton. She could hardly have 
stated all ler reasons, but they were very cogent. Lucy Kobarts bad, in 
her eyes, neither beauty, nor style, nor manner, nor even the education 
which was desirable. Lady Lufton wan not herself » worldly woman, 
She was almost as far removed from being so as a woman could be in her 
position, But, nevertheless, there were certain worldly attributes which 
eho regurded an essential to the character of any young lady who might be 
considered fit to take the place which she herself had ro long filled. It 
was her desire in looking for a wife for hor son to combine these with 
certain moral excellences which whe regarded as equally essential. Lucy 
Roburts might have the moral exccliences, or sho might not; but aa to 
the other attributes Lady Lufton regurded her as altogether deficient. 
She could never look like a Lady Lufton, or carry herself in the county 
aa a Lady Lufton should do. She had not that quict personal domea- 
nour—that dignity of repose which Lady Lufton loved to look upon in 
a young married woman of rank. Lucy, she would have said, could be 
nobody in a room except by dint of her tongue, whereas Griselda Grantly 
would have held her peace for a whole evening, and yet would have 
iinpressed everybody by the majesty of her presence, Then again Lucy 
liad ua moncy—aud, again, Lucy was only the sister of her own parish 
clergyman. Leople are rarely prophets in their own country, and Lucy 
was no prophet at Framley; she was none, at least, in the eyes of Lady 
Lufton, Once before, as may be rememberod, she had hed fears on this 
wubject—fenrs, not eo much for her son, whom abe could hardly bring 
herself to suspect of such a folly, but for Lucy, who might be foolish 
enough to fancy that the lord was in love with her. Alas! alas! her 
gon’s question full upon the poor woman at,the present moment with the 
weight of s terrible blow. 

“Jn there anything about her which makes her unfit to be my wife?” 

‘Those were her son's Jast words. 

“ Dearest Ludovic, dearest Ludovic!” and she got up and came over 
to him, “I do think so 5 I do, indeed.” 

«Think what?” said he, in a tone that was almost angry. 
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“T do think that she is unfit to be your wife. She is not of that class 
from which I would wish to see you choose.” 

“She is of the anme class as Griselda Grantly.” 

“No, dearest. I think you are in error there. The Grantlys have 
moved in a different sphere of life. I think you must feel that they 
are——"” 

“Upon my word, mother, I don't. One man is Rector of Plumstead, 
and the other is Vicar of Framley. But it is no good arguing that. I 
want you to take to Lucy Robarts. I have come to you on purpose to 
ask it of you aa a favour.” 

“Do you mean as your wife, Ludovic ?” 

“Yos; as my wife.” 

“Am I to understand that you are—are engaged to her?" 

“Well, I cannot say that I am—not actually engaged to her. But 
you may take this for granted, that, as fhr as it lies in my power, I intend 
to become so. My mind is made up, and I certainly sball not alter it.” 

“ And the young lady knows all this?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Horrid, sly, detestable, underhand girl,” Lady Lufton maid to her- 
eelf, not being by any means brave enough to speak out such language 
before her son, What hope conld there be if Lord Enfton bad already 
committed himself by a positive offer? “And her brother, and Mra. 
Robarts; are they nware of it?” 

“Yea; both of them.” 

“ And both approve of it?” 

“ Well, I cannot say that. I have not seen Mra. Robarts, and do not 
now what may be her opinion. To speak my mind honestly about Mark, 
T do not think he docs cordially approve. He is afraid of you, and would 
be desirous of knowing what you think.” 

“T am glad, at any rate, to hear that,” ssid Lady Lufton, gravely. 
“ Had he done anything to encourage this, it would have been very base.” 
And then there was another short period of silence, 

Lord Lufton had determined not to explain to his mother the whole 
state of the case. He would not tell her that everything depended on ber 
word—that Lucy was ready to marry him only on condition that she, 
Lady Lufton, would desire her to do 20. He would not let her know that 
everything depended om her—according to Lucy's present verdict. He 
had a strong disinclination to ask his mothor’s permission to get marricd ; 
and he would have to ask it were he to tell her the whole truth. His 
object was to make her think well of Lucy, and to induce her to be kind, 
and generous, and affectionate down at Framley. Then things would all 
turn out comfortably when he agsin visited that place, as le intended to 
do on hia return from Norwsy. So mua he thought it posible he might 
effect, relying on his mother’s probable calculation that it would be use- 
lees for her to oppose a measure which she had no power of stopping 
by authority. But were he to tell her that she was to be the final judge, 
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that everything was to depend on her will, then, so thought Loid Lufton, 
that permsanon would in all probalnhty be refused. 

“Wal, mothe:, what answer do you mtend to give me?" he sud 
“ My nnnd 1s pomtvely made up I should not have come to you had 
not that been the case You will now be going down home, and I would 
wih you to treat Lucy as you yourself would wish to treat any girl to 
whom you knew that I was engaged ” 

“But you ay that you are not engaged " 

“No, I am not, but I have made my offir to her, and I have not boon 
rece She has confiaxd that che—loves me,—not to myx lf, but to her 
brother Undc: these encumstances, may I count upon your obliging me?” 

There was something m his manner which almost finghtncd lus 
mothei, and made ha think that there was more bulund than ws told to 
her Gcnetally speaking, his manncr was open, gentle, and unguaided ; 
but now he spoke us though he had prepaied ns woids, and was 1csolved 
on bemg harsh as well as obstinate 

“Tam 60 much tubcn by surprin, Ludovic, that I can hadly give 
you anauswer If you wh me whether I approve of such a mariage, 
I must say that I do not, } think thit you would be thowmg yournlf 
away 1n marrying Miss Robarts” 

“ That 1a buanse you do not know her” 

“May it not be possible that I know her better than you do, duar 
Ludovic? You have becn fluting wath her ——” 

“T hate thit word, 1t always sounds to me to be vulgar” 

“J will say making love to her, xf you like it betur, and gentlemen 
under theso cucumstances will sometimes become infatuated " 

You would not havc a man marry a git] without making love to her 
‘The fact 13, mother, that your tastes and mine are not cvactly the same; 
you like silent beauty, whczeas I like talhiog buauty, aud then ” 

“Do you call Miss Robats beautiful?” 

“Yes, I do, very beautiful, she has the beauty that I admne. 
Good-hye now, mothcz, I shill not ece you agam beforc I stat It wall 
‘be no use writing, a3 I shall be away to short a time, and I don’t quite 
know wha we shall be I shall come down to Framley mmcdstuy I 
return, and shall leain from you how the land lcs. Ihave told you my 
wishes, and you will conuder how far you tlunk it right to fall in with 
them” Ile then hissed her, and without waiting for her 1eply he touk 
hus leave 

Poo: Lady Lufton, when she was left to herself, filt that her head wus 
gomg round and round = Was thus to be the end of all ber ambition, —of 
all her love for her son ? and was this to be the result of all her kindniss 
to the Robatts's? She almost hated Mark Robarts os she reflectd that 
she had been the means of bimgmg him and hus sster to Fiamley She 
thought over all his ama, hisubsences fiom the pazh, bis visit to Gutherum 
Castle, his dealings with reference to that farm which was to have been 
sold, hia hunting, and then his acceptance of that stall given, as she had 
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been told, through the Omnium interest, How could she Jove him at such 
& moment as thia? And then she thought of his wife. Could it be 
possible that Fanny Robarts, her own friond Fanny, would be so untrue 
to her oa to lend any assivtanco to such & marriage as this; as not to 
use all her power in preventing it? She had spoken to Fanny on this 
very subject,—not fearing for her son, but with a general idea of the 
impropricty of intimacics between auch girls as Lucy ond such men as 
Lord Lufton, and then Fauny had ogreed with her. Could it be pousil.lo 
that even she must be regarded as an enemy ? 

And then by degrees Lady Lufton began to reflect what steps she had 
better take. In the firat place, should she give in at once, and consent to 
the marriage? ‘he only thing quite certain to her was this, that life 
would bo not worth having if she were forced into s permanent quarrel 
with her son, Such an event would probubly kill her. When she read 
of quarrels in other noble fumilies—and the accounts of such quarrels 
‘will sometimes, unfortunately, force themselves upon the attention of un- 
willing readersa—she would hug herself, with a spirit that was almost 
pharisaical, reflecting that her destiny was not like that of others. Such 
quarrels and hatreda between fathers and daughters, and mothers and sons, 
were in her eyes disreputable to all the persons concerned. She had 
lived happily with her husband, corafortably with her neighbours, reapeci- 
ably with the world, and, above all things, affectionately with her children. 
She spoke everywhere of Lord Lufton as though he were nearly perfect,— 
and in so speaking, she had not belied her convictions, Under these cir- 
cumstances, would not any marriage be better than a quarrel ? 

But thon, again, how much of the pride of her daily life would be 
deatroyed by such a watch as that! And might it not be within her 
power to prevent it without any quarrel? That her eon would be aick of 
such a chit as Lucy before he had been married to her six monthe—ol 
that Lady Lufton entertained no doubt, and therefore her conscience would 
not be disquieted in disturbing the consummation of an arrangement so 
pernicious. It was evident that the matter was not considered as settled 
even by her son; and also evident that he regarded the matter ou being in 
nome way dependent on his mother’s consent. On the whole, might it not 
be better for her—better for them all, that she should think wholly of 
her daty, and not of the disagreeable results to which that duty might 
possibly lead? It could not be her duty to accede to such an alliance; 
and therefore she would do her best to prevent it, Such, at least, should 
be her attempt in the first instance. 

Having so decided, she next resolved on her course of action, 
Immediately on her arrival at Framley, she would send for Lucy Robarts, 
and use all her eloquence—and perhsps also a little of that stern dignity 
for which she was so remarkable—in .apleining te that young lady how 
very wicked it was on her part to think of forcing herself into such a 
family as that of the Luftons. She would explain to Lucy that no happi- 
nom could coms of it, that people placed by misfortune above their sphere 
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are always miserable ; and, in short, make usc of all those excellent moral 
lessons which are so customary on such occasions, The morality might, 
Perhaps, be thrown away; but Lady Lufton depended much on her dignified 
Eerie And then, having so resolved, she prepared for her journey 

e. 

Very little had been said nt Framley Parsonage about Lord Lufton’s 
offer afler the departure of that gentleman; very little, at least, in Lucy's 
presence, That the parson and his wife should talk about it between 
themeelves was a matter of course; but very few words wore spoken on 
the matter eithor by or to Lucy. She was left to her own thoughts, and 
pomibly to her own hopes. 

And then other matters came up at Framley which turned the ourrent 
of interest into other tracks. In the first place there was the visit made 
by Mr. Sowerby to the Dragon of Wantly, and the consequent revelation 
made by Mark Robarta to his wife. And while that latter subject was yet 
new, before Fanny and Lucy had as yet made up their minds as to all the 
little economies which might be practised in the houschold without serious 
detriment to the master’s comfort, news reached them that Mrs. Crawley of 
Hogglestock had been stricken with fever. Nothing of the kind could 
well bo more dreadful than this, To those who kuew the family it 
eeemed impossible that their most ordinary wants could be supplied if that 
courageous head were even for a day laid low; and then the poverty of 
poor Mr, Crawley waa such that the aud neocensitiea of a sick bed could 
hardly be supplied without assistance. 

J will go over at once,” said Fanny. 

“My dear!" aid her husbend. “It is typhus, and you must firwt 
think of the children. I will go.” 

“ What on earth could you do, Mark?” suid hia wife. “ on such 
occasions are almout worse than useless; and then they ure so much more 
Hiable to infection.” 

“ T have no children, nor am I a man,” ssid Lucy, amiling ; “ for both 
of which exemptions I am thankful. I will go, and when I como back I 
will keep clear of the bairna.” 

Bo it was settled, and Lucy staried in the pony-carriage, carrying 
with her suck things from the parsonage storchouse as were thought to be 
guitable to the wanta of the sick lady ut Uogglestock. When whe arrived 
there, she made her way into the house, finding the door open, and uot 
being uble to obtain the amistance of the servant girl in ushering her 
in. In the parlour she found Graco Crawley, the eldest child, sitting 
demurely in her mother's chair nursing an infant. She, Grace herself, 
was still » young child, but not tha leas, on this occasion of well-under- 
utood worrow, did she go through her task not only with zeal but almost 
with solemnity. Her brother, a boy of six years old, was with ber, and 
he had the care of another baby. There they ust in a cluster, quiet, 
grave, and silent, attending on themselves, beoause it had been willed by 
tate that mo one else should attend on them. 
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“ How is your mamma, dear Grace ?" said Lucy, walking up to her, 
and holding out ber hand. 

“ Poor inamma is very ill, indeed,” said Grace, 

“ And papa is very unhappy,” said Bobby, the boy. 

““T can’t get up because of baby,” said Grace; “but Bobby can go 
and call papa out.” 

“J will knock at the door,” said Lucy, and so saying she walked up to 
the bedroom door, and tapped against it lightly. She repeated thia forthe 
third time before she was summoned in by # low hoarse voice, and then 
on entering she saw Mr. Crawley standing by the bedside with a book in 
his hand, Ie looked at her uncomfortably, in a manner which seemed to 
show that he was annoyed by this intrusion, and Lucy was aware that she 
had disturbed him while at praycra by the bedside of his wife. He cama 
across the room, however, and shook hands with her, and answered he: 
inquiries in his ordinary grave and solemn voice. 

“Mrs, Crawley is very ill,” he eaid, “very ill, God has stricken 
us heavily, but His will be done. But you had better not go to hor, 
Misa Robarts. It is typhus.” 

The caution, however, was too lute; for Lucy was already by the bed- 
side, and had taken the hand of the sick woman, which had been extended 
on the coverlid to greet her. ‘Dear Miss Robarts,” said a weak voice. 
“ Thia is very good of you; but it makes me unhappy to see you here.” 

‘Lucy lost no timo in taking mmdry matters into her own hands, and 
ancertaining what was most wanted in that wretched household. For it 
was wretched cnough. Their only servant, a girl of sixteen, had been 
taken away by her mother as soon as it became known that Mrs. Crawley 
was ill with fever. The poor mother, to give her her due, had promised 
to come down morning and evening herself, to do such work as might be 
done in an hour or s0; but she could not, she said, leave her child to catch 
the fever. And now, at the period of Lucy's visit, no step had been taken 
to procure a nurse, Mr. Crawley having resolved to take upon himself the 
duties of that position. In his absolute ignorance of all sanatory measuren, 
‘he had thrown himself on his knees to pray; and if prayers—true prayers 
—might succour his poor wife, of such succour she might be confident. 
Lucy, however, thought that other aid also was wanting to her. 

“Tf you can do anything for us,” said Mira, Crawley, “let it be for the 
poor children.” 

“T will have them all moved from this till you are better,” said Lucy, 
boldly. 

“Moved!” said Mr. Crawley, who even now, even in his present 
strait, felt a repugnance to the idea that any one should relieve him of any 
portion of his burden. 

“Yes,” said Lucy; “I am sure it wii! be better that you should lose 
them for a weck or two, till Mrs. Crawley may be able to leave her room.” 

“ But where are they to go?” said he, very gloomily. 

As to this Lucy was not as yet able to asy anything. Indeed when 
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the left Framley Parsonage there had been no time for discussion. Bho 
would go back and talk it all over with Fanny, and find out in what way 
the children night be best put out of danger. Why should they not all 
be harboured at the parsonage, as soon as assurance could bo felt that 
they were not tainted with the poison of the fever? An English lady of 
the right sort will do all things but one for a sick neighbour; but for no 
neighbour will she wittingly admit contagious sickness within the pre- 
cincta of her own nursery. 

Lucy unloaded her jellies and her febrifuges, Mr. Crawley frowning 
at her bitterly the while. It had come to this with him, that food had 
‘Deen brought into his house, as an act of charity, in his very presence, 
and in his heart of hearts he disliked Lucy Robarta in that she hod 
brought it. Ife could not cause the jars and the pote to be replaced in 
the pony-carringe, as ho would have done had the position of his wife 
been different. In her state it would have been barbarous to refuse them, 
and barbarous also to have created the fracas of a refusal; but each parcel 
that was introduced was an additional weight Inid on the sore withers of 
his pride, till the total burden became almost intolerable. All this hia 
wife saw and recognized even in her illness, and did make somo alight 
ineffectual efforts to give him ease; but Lucy in her new power was ruth- 
Toss, and the chicken to make the chicken-broth was taken out of the 
basket under hin very nose. 

But Lucy did not :emain long. She bad made up her mind what it 
behoved her to do herself, and she was soon ready to return to Framley, 
“1 shall be back again, Mr. Crawley,” she said, “probably this evening, 
and I shall stay with her till che is better.” “Nurses don’t want rooms,” 
she went on fo say, when Mr. Crawley muttered something as to thero 
‘being no bed-chamber. ‘“T zhall make up some sort of a litter near her; 
you'll sec that I shall be very mug.” And then she got into the pony- 
chaize, and drove herself home. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Tug Srory or Kung CormeTua. 


Lucy as she drove herself home had much as to which it was necessnry 
that she should arouse her thoughts. That she would go back and nurse 
Mrs, Crawley through her fever she was reaulved. She was free agent 
enough to take so much on herself, and to fecl sure that she could carry 
it through. But how was she to redeem her promise about the children? 
"Twenty plans ran through her mind, as to farm-houses in which they 
might be placed, or cottages which might be hired for them; but al! these 
entailed the want of money; and at the present moment, were not all the 
inhabitants of the parsonage pledged to a dire cconomy? This use of the 
pony-oarriage would have been illicit under any circumstances leas press- 
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ang than the prcsent, for st had been decided that the carriage, and even 
poor Puck hunsclf, should be sold = She Lad, however, given he: pomisc 
about the clidien, and though ha own stock of money ww vuiy low, 
thut mons should be redecmcd 

When she seached the parson ge she was of course full of hica schemes, 
but che found that another subject of imteicet had come np in her absenc, 
whxh prevented her fom obtanmg the undivided attention of her astcr- 
am law to her pucsent plans Lidy Lufton hid acted that day, and 
immediately on her return had wnt upa note iddissed to Mis Lixy 
Robaita, which note was in kanny’s hinds when Lucy stepped ont of thc 
pony-caruage ‘The w2vant who biought 3t had asked for an answer, and 
@ verbal answer had becn sent, saying that Miss Robaits was wy fic 
home, and would herself scud \ 2cply when she achuncd It cannot he 
denicd that the coloux came to Lucy s face, and thi Ina hand tremblkd 
when she took the note from Fauny in the drawing 100m = Lvaythmg 
an the wold to ha might dond on what thit not contamed, and jct she 
hd not open it at once, but stood with 2t m he: hind, and when] umy 
prcwed her on the snbycct, shall «ndcavoured to tumg bach tho conycst- 
tuon to the subject of Mis Giawk y 

But yet he: mmd was intont on the Ictter, and she bad already augmed 
ml fiom the bandwaiting and cvcn hom the words of the addiews ud 
Lady Lufton intended to be projatious, she would have duected hu lett 
to Mass Robats, without the Chiustim name, so at least agued Lucy, 
—quite unconsciously, a3 onc docs suguc in such snattus Onc forms half 
the conclusions of one’s liie without any distinct knowledgs that the 
premises have even panid though one» mind 

They we1e now alone togctha, aa Marh was out 

“ Won't you open he letter?” sad Mra Robuts 

Yes, ummediatly, but, Finny, I must speak to you about Mia 
Crawlcy first I must go buck there this cvenmng, and stay thae, I have 
yromised to do so, and shall cert unly keep my piomie I hive promi 
also that the clikdicn shall be tiken away, and we must arrange about 
that It ue dreadful, the state she 14 an ‘There is no one to «e to her 
but Mr Crawly, and thc clildacn arc altogether kit to thimslvcs” 

*Do you man that you arc going bach to stay ? 

“Yes, cutamly , Ihave mide a distinct pronnse that I would do so 
And about the childien , could not you manage for the child:cn, Fanny,— 
not perhaps im the house, at laut not af first perhaps?” And yet du:mng 
all the time that she was thus »paking and pleading for the Crawleya, 
she was endeavouring to imagine what might be the contents of that letter 
which she held between her fingers 

“ And is ahe so very ik?” asked Mry Robuts 

“T cannot say how wl she may be, e ccpt this, that aho cortanly has 
typhus fove: They have had some doctor, or doctor's samstant from 
Silverbridge ; but x6 seama to me that they are greatly in want of hetter 
advice.” 
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“But, Lucy, will you not read your ktte.? Iti» astonishing to me 
that you showld Le so mdifircnt about at * 

Lucy waa anything but indificrent, and now did procecd to tum the 
envclop. ‘Lhe note was very short, and ran in these word4,— 

“Mr nrar Mies Rowanis—I am particularly ansvicns to sec yon, and shall fil 
much obbged to yon uf you cau step orci to me he at Tinney Comt Jomut 
epologize for taking this hbity with you, but you will probably ficl that an interview 
here would smt us both better than onc at the parsona,o | Tyuly yome, 

*‘M Lorton” 

‘pherc, Lam an for it now,” sud Luey, hinding the note va. to 
Mia Robuta “1 shill hive to br talked to as ncver poo gnl w ws talked 
to bcfae , and when once thinks of what Iheve dene, at 3 hard” 

“Ycs, and of what you have not donc” 

“Exnetly , md of whit Ihrve not done But I suppose I must go,” 
and she pioccdid to 2¢ te the strings of he bonuct, which she hid 
Tooncned 

“To you mean that yeu me gang over at once?” 

“Los, immediitcly Why not? it will be bette, to hive at over, and 
then I can go to the Criwlys But, Fanny, the pity of 1¢ 15 that T know 
wt as wall ts though at hid been ahc wy spoken, and whit good ean 
there be m my huang to endine 11? € m't yeu fincy the tonc nm which 
the will cxplam to me the consenthioni meonvenicnees which arse when, 
King Cophi tar would muy the beggn’s dinghta ? how she will explain 
what Griselda went through ,—not the archdacon’s daughter, but the othcr 
Gaselds 7?” 

« But it all owme aught with ha * 

“Yes, but then Iam not Grix Ida, and she will explain how 1t would 
certunly all go wrong with me But whit's the good when I know 1t all 
}eforchind? Have I not desucd King Cophetua to take himself and 
seeptre cliewhcre?” 

And then she stirkd, hyving fir t sud mether word or two about the 
Crawley oluldicn, and obtamed 2 promise of Puck and the pony-carnage 
for the afternoon =Jt waa also almost azrecd that Puck on his 1¢turn to 
Framly should bring bick the four dutdicn with lim, but en this mb- 
Jectit was necessary that Muk should bi ecnsulted The prexnt rchemo 
‘was to prepare fo1 them a room ontaide the house, once the dary, at 
presnt oceupicd by the groom md Ins wif, and to bring them into the 
house as soon 29 2f was manifest that there was no danger from infection 
But wl this was to he mitter for dehbcration 

Fanny w tmted her to send over @ note, in reply to Lady Lufton’, as 
harbingur of her coming, but Lucy marched off, haidly answormg this 


n 
a wats the use of such a deal of cemcmony,” shesaid “I know she’s 
at home, and af she 1 not, J shill only lose ten mmutesin gomg” And 
go she went, and on reachmg the door of Fiamley Court house found that 
her Iadyalup was at home Her heart almost came to her mouth as she 
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wea told so, and then, in two minutes’ time, she found herself in the litile 
room upstairs, In that little room we found ourselves once before,—you, 
and I, O my reader ;—but Lucy had never before visited that ballowed 
precinct. There was something in its air calculated to inspire awe in thoae 
who first anw Lady Lufton sitting bolt upright in the cane-bottomed arm- 
chair, which she always occupied when at work at her books and papers; 
and this she knew when she determined to receive Lucy in that apartment. 
But there was there another arm-chair, an easy, cozy chair, which stood 
by the fireside; ond for those who had caught Lady Lufton napping in 
that chair of an afternoon, some of this awe had perhaps been dissipated. 

“ Miss Robaits,” who said, not rising from her chair, but holding out 
her hand to her visitor; “Iam nich obliged to you for having como 
over to me here. You, no doubt, are aware of the subject oy which I 
wish to speak to you, and will agree with me that it is better that wo 
should meet here than over nt the parsonage.” 

Jn answer to which Lucy merely bowed ber head, and took her soat 
on the chair which had been prepared for her. 

“ My son,” continued her ladyship, “ has spoken to me on the subject 
of-——TI think 1 understand, Miss Robarts, that there has been no engage- 
ment between you and him?” 

“Nono whatever,” said Lucy. “ He made me an offer und I refused 
him.” This she said very sharply ;—~more so undoubtedly than the 
circumstances required ; and with o brusquences that was injudicious as 
well og uncowtcous. But at the moment, she was thinking of her own 
position with reference to Lady Lufton—not to Lord Lufton; and of her 
foelings with reference to the lady—not to the gentleman. 

“Oh,” said Lady Lufton, a little startled by the manner of the com- 
munication, “Then I am to understand that there is nothing now going 
on between you and my sen ;—that the whole affair is over?" 

“That depends entirely upon you.” 

“On me! does it?” 

“TJ do not know what your son may have told you, Lady Lufton, 
For myself, I do not care to have any secrets from you in this matter; 
and ax he has spoken to you about it, I mppose that such is his wish also. 
Aum I right in presuming that he has spoken to you on the subject?” 

‘Yes, he has; and it is for that reason that I have taken the liberty 
of sending for you.” 

“ And may I ask what he has told yor? I mean, of course, as regards 
myself,” said Lucy. 

Lady Lufton, before she answered this queation, began to reflect that 
the young lady was taking too much of the initiative in this convoruation, 
and was, in fact, playing the game in her own fashion, which was not at 
all in accordance with those motives which had induced Lady Lufton to 
eend fur her. 

“He has told me that he made you an offer of marriage,” repliod Lady 
Lufton; “a matter which, of course, is very scrious to me, as his mother; 
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and I have thought, therefore, that I had bette: see you, and appeal to 
our own good sense and judgment and high feelmg Of course yon are 
aware m 
Now was coming the Jecture to be illustrated by King Cophetua and 
Guvelda, as Luey had suggested to Mra Robarta, but she succeeded in 
stopping it for awhnle 
“And did Lord Lufton tell you whit was my wswer?” 
“Not in woods. But you youraclf now sry that you icfused lum; 
and I must expieas my adimration fox your good. i 
«Wait half 1 moment, Lady Lufton ‘Your son did make mo an offir 
He mde xt to mc im person, up vt the parson ge, and I then refused him ,— 
foclishly, aa I now bcheve, for I dearly love lum But I did so oma 
muature of fichngs which I nccd not, perh ips, explun, that most prom 
nent, no doubt, was a furr of your displeasme And then he evme again, 
not to me but to my brother, and urged Ins suit to him = Nothmg can 
have been hinde: to me, norte noble, more loving, moire gencrous, than his 
conduct At first I thought, when he was speakmg to myaclf, that he was 
Jud on thoughtlewly to say all thit he did say I dhd not trust his Jove, 
though I saw that he did trast 1¢ himalt But I could not but trust 2 
when he came agun—~to my bicthcr, ind mide Ins poposd to am = 1 
don’t hnow whether you wall undestand mc, Lady Lufton, but + gurl 
placed as I am ficls ten trmes more assurance 1n such @ tender of affiction 
as that, thin in one made to herself, wt the spu of the moment, perhaps 
And then you must romemba that I—I mysclt—I loved hum fiom the first 
I wus foolish enough to think that I could know him und not love him" 
“Y saw all that going on,” anid Lady Lufton, with a certain assumption 
of wisdom about her, “and tooh stepe which I hoped would hive put » 
stop fo it an time” 
“ Lyeaybody sow it It was a matter of course,” said Lucy, destroy- 
ang her ladyships wisdom ata blow “ Well, 1 did le un to love lim, 
not meaning to do eo , and I do love lum with all my hewt It 18 no wo 
my atriving to think that I do not, and I could stand with lum at the 
altar to-morrow and give him my hand, fuchng that I was domg my duty 
by lum, asa woman should do And now he has told yon of bis love, 
and I belicve in that aa Ido m my own——” And then for a moment 
she paused 
“But, my dear Mies Robarts——” began Lady Lufton 
Lucy, however, had now worked herself up into a condition of power, 
and would not allow her ladyehrp to interrupt her m he: speech 
“I beg your pardon, Lady Lufton, I shail have done directly, and 
then Iwill hear you And s0 my brother came to me, not urging this 
ut, exprcsang no wish for such a marriage, but allowing me to judge 
for myself, and propomng that I should see your son again on the following 
morning Hxd I done so, I could not but have accepted kim Think 
of 1t, Lady Lufton. How could F have done other than accept him, see- 
ang that an my’ heart I had accepted his love already ?” 
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“Well ?” said Lady Lufton, not wishing now to put in any speech 
of her own 

“Edd net we him—TI refund to doso—hbecauseI wasacownd [ 
could not cuduro to come into this house as your aon’s wilt, and be 
coldly locked on by your sone mother Much es I loved hum, much ag 
Ido love him, dculy as 2 prize the gencious off: winch he came down 
ha to repeat to me, I could not hve with hun to bk mde the object 
of your scorn I «cnt Lim wond, tlicreforc, that I would have him when 
you would ask inc, and uot betorc * 

And then, having thus phadcd her crse— und pleaded as she bebeved 
the cause of her lover also, she cc wd from spcahing, and preparcd ho 
sclf to hatin to the story of King Cophctur 

But Tady Lufton flt consider wble difficulty an commencing hex spccch 
Tn the fist plice ake was by no mens 4 bud he ated ot 4 sclish won, 
ind were it not thet ber cwn sen was concerned, ind all the glory which 
was refed upon ba from her «n, her #3 mpathia would hive ben 
mvin to Lucy Robarts As at wu, she did symptthiz with he, and 
wmue ha, and to a ccrtun cstent hho ha She begin also to wnder- 
stand what it was thet had bronght sbout her sons Joyc ind to fiel that 
‘but for cot nn unfortunate ccne nnitunt cucumstinces the gul before her 
wight hase mide a fitting Lidy Laften Lucy hed grown tnggee an her 
¢yes while sitting thae and talking, ind hid lost umch of that missish 
want of xmpmtance—thit ack cf soon weight which Lady Lufton in 
her own opinicn bad alwiys amputcd to her A gurl that could thus 
speak up ood explun her own poution now, wonld be thle to Apc ik up 
and explain her own, and pethips some other pouticns tt any futurc tume 

But not for all, or any of thes reasons did Lvdy Lufton think of giving 
way = Lhe powar of mithing or mantmy ths mariagc was pliced in her 
hands, as wis very fitting, and thit power at beboved her to usc, as beat 
she might ux it, to ber sons idvintiyge Much as she might adame 
Lucy, she could not sicrifice ber ecu to thit admiration ‘The unfortu- 
nate Concomitant circumstances etal] aemuncd, and were of suffiment 
force, a8 she thought, to make such + mariage ineaprdient Lucy was 
the aster cf 1 gentleman, who Ly lus peculw postion a» parwh clergy man 
cf Fiamley wy unfitted to Le the brothtz-in-law of the owner of Framiley. 
Nobody liked chkrgymcen betta than Lidy Latton, o1 was more willing 
to hve with them on tczma of affectionate mtimacy, but she could not get 
over the feelnz that the chr gyman of her own patwh,—m of her aon’s,—- 
was a put of her own establishment, of her on appanage,—or of his,— 
and that sf could not be well that Lord Lufton should marry among 11s 
oawn—dependants Lady Lufton would not liave used the word, but she 
thd think at And then, ton, Lucys education had becn so defiexnt 
She had had no one about her in early hfe aconstomul to the ways of; 
cf whit shall I say, without making Lady Lufttn appear more woldly 
thin she was? Lucy's wanta in this rcspeet, not to be dcfincd in word», 
had bern exempliied by the very way in which rhe had just now atated 
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her case She bid shown talent, good temper, ahd sound judgment, 
but there had ban no quxt, no repos about hu ‘The specica of ower 
im young Inds which Lady Lufton most admired was the we miter 
Delonging to beautstul ind dignified reticence, of this poor Lucy had 
none Ihen, too, she had no fortunc, which, though & immo: cvil, was 
im cyil, ud she had no bith m the Inzh Inte sense cf the word, which 
Wasa grciter evil And then, thongh her eyes hed sparkled when she 
configed hor love, Lady Iufton wis not propucd to adont thit she was 
yessessed cf positive bewty bach woe the unfertunite cenconntint 
cucumstuners whith still mduecd Lidy Luftcn to rescive thit the mitch 
must be muncd 

But the performance ct het part im this play was much mere dificult 
thm she hid unigincd, md she found herself cbliged to at alent fir a 
minut o1 two, dung which, however, Mays Robarts mle nu utanpt 
ub inrther sper ch 

Loam greatly struck,” Lewy Enfton sud it list, “by the excellent 
anse yet have displayed in the wh Ic cf thra aff and you must low 
me to 923, Misa Rebuty, thit Inew roud yeu with very diffient 
fielugs from tho which 1 entertumad when 1 left Londen” Upon this 
Tucy Towed her head, shrhth Tut very saffy = cknowhedging 1 ether the 
termer couvure amphed thin the prev nt eulogiam expressed 

“But my fechngs’ contina 2d Tily Lufton, “my sticngest foclings 
in this matt: must be tho cf saucther Whit nnght te my conduct 
xf stich 4 morriige did take plice, I nce net now cenader But I must 
confess that I sheuld think such a mumnage voay—vary ill yndgid = A 
Letter he uted ycring man thin Lord Lulten dees not exist, rict one with 
Detter princryles oz a decpar rgd for his word, but he wy exactly the 
min to be mistaken mm any Inuricd cuth ch 1 to his futme ble Wore 
you wd he to hevome man ind wife such s marrige would tend to the 
happiness neither of lum nor cf you” 

Lt ww char that the whok Iecture wis new conung, we wTucy had 
cpanly decir d her own wetkness od thrown all the power of decwion 
into the hinds of Lady Lufton, she did not sec why she should cndure this 

“We need not uguc skcut thit, T Wy Fulton,” phe end “I have 
tcl you the only cucumstanccs under which T would muy you son, 
ind yon, 1t any 25F¢, we soft” 

“No, I was not wishing to uguc,” answired Lidy Lufton, almost 
Linal ly, § but T wis desnous of cxcusing myself to you, 90 that you 
should uot think me crucl in withholding my consent I wished to mthe 
you beheve that I was doing the Lest for niy son” 

“T am mre thit you thmk ycu ue, and theicfire no excuse 
necessat} 7 

“No, exictly, cf course if is a mattet ¢f opinion, and I do think so 
T cannot biheve that this muaiage would make cther ci you happy, wd 
therefore I zhould be very wiong to expiess my consunt 

* Phen, Lady Lufton,” ead Lucy, rising from her chur, “I suppose 
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we have both now sad what us necessy, and I will therefore wah yeu 
good-bye" 

“ Good-bye, Miss Robarts I wish I could make you understand how 
very highly I regard your conduct m ths matter It bas been above all 
prune, and po I shall not hesitate to say when speaking of 16 to your rela~ 
trves" Tlus was disagrecable enough to Lucy, who cared but httlo for 
any piaise which Lady Lufton might eapress to her rel tives in this matter 
“And pay,” continued Lady Lufton, “‘ give my best love to Mrs Robarts, 
and tell her that I shall hope to see hu over here very soon, and 
Mi Robarts also I would name + day fm you all to dine, but perhaps 
1t will be better that I should have a httlc tal with Fanny firat” 

Lucy muttered something, which was mtended to sigmfy that any such 
dinncr-party had better not be made up with the intention of including 
ha, and then took her lewe ‘he hid decidedly hid the best of the 
intarvicw, and there was a consciousness of this im her heart as she 
allowed Lady Lufton to shake hands with her She had stopped her 
antagonist short on ewh occauon on which an attempt had been made 
to produce the homily wluch had been pri pared, and duzing the intervicw 
had spoken probably three words for every one which her ladyshp had 
boon able to utter But, neverthcless, thao was a tntter fuclmg of dis- 
appointment about her heart as she walkcd bach home, and a feeling, 
also, that she herself had caused her own unhappmess Why should she 
have bcen #0 romantic and chivahona and self-secrifiung, sceang that 
hha. romance and chivaly had all been to his detmmcnt as well as to 
hers,—secing that she srct:ficed Im as will as herself? Why should she 
have been so antious to play into Indy Lufton’s hands? Jt was not 
Ddecause she thought 16 x1ght, os a gencial social rule, that a lady should 
refuse a gentleman s hand, unless the genticman’a mother were a consont- 
ing party to the marrage She would have held any such doctrine as 
absurd The Indy, she would havc said, would have had to look to her 
own family and no further It % 1» not virtue but cowardice which had 
influenced her, and she had none of that solace which may come to us 2n 
musfortune from a consciousness that our own conduct has been blimelesn 
Lady Lufton had inspucd her with awe, and any such feeling on her part 
‘was mean, ignoble, and unbecoming the apiit with which she wished to 
think that she was endowed That was the socusation which she brought 
agaist herself, and at forbade her to feel any triumph as to the result of 
her interview. 

‘When she reached the parsonage, Mark was there, and they wera of 
course expecting her ‘‘ Well,” said she, in her short, hurmed manner, 
“1s Puck ready agun? I have no time to lose, and I must go and pack 
up a few things Have you settled about the children, Funny ?"” 

“Yes, I will tell you directly, but you have seen Lady Lufton?” 

“Seen her! Oh, yes, of course I have seen her Did she not send 
fo. me? and im that case it was not on the cards that I should disobey her.” 

* And what did she my?” 
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“How green you arc, Muth, amd not only green, but impolite aso, to 
mike me repeat the stay of my cun diegrice Of course she told me 
that she did not mtend thit I shculd marry my lord, her son, and «f 
eourse I sud that under those crew rstances I should not thiwh of domy 
such + thing ” 

“Tacy, Lemnot undciatimd yon,” sud Panny, very gravely Tam 
sometimes inclmed to doubt whether yon hie my deep fclmg m the 
mattcr or not Jf you have, hew em ycu bung yo uaifto y ke about 10? * 

“Well, at smgnlir, me sometines I deubt myself whether Ihave 
Tonght to be pile, oug'it Fnot? and vay thm, ind to ae mad by degrees? 
T havc not the least intention cf domg myth, of the Lind and, thactnc, 
the matter 35 net worth any finther nc tice” 

“But was she avail t> ycu, Lucy?” asked Muh, “enval in her 
manna, you know ?” 

“Ob, uncommonly © Your ill hudly belive at, but she actually 
asled me toda She always dees, ye know, when she wants to show 
lu gocd hnmom If pend Incken Jem Iq, wel she walied to comm- 
scrate you, shed wh ycu to dinna ’ 

“I suppow she me wt te bc Jind * sad Funny, whe was not diape sed. 
to give up her old fiend, thengh she was quite acidy to fight Lucy 4 
bittle, af there were any ccowien for 1 biftl to be fou bt 

«Lucy 18 40 perverse,” end Muh, “ that at ay ampess Pe te Jean fiom 
her whit really has tiken phice ™ 

“Upon my word, then, you know it all aswall wsTean tcllyou She 
shed me if Lezd Lufton had male me m offe ] sad, y19 She ashed 
next, if K meant to recy t ub Not w thent her appresd, Tord = And 
then she asked us ill todmna [hit is cxrctly what fouk place, and 
Tcwnot xe thit Dhue ken poxese at Wl" After thit she thew 
half into a chan, and Muk and Tomny stccl looking at cach other 

“Mak," whe satd, ver awhile, “deat tc unkind tone I make 
ay httle of at is I can, for vt our sake It ss Ictter so, Panny, than that 
T should go vhout mowing, hke 1sck cow, ’ and then they looked at 
het, and suw thit the tears were dre uly brimnung over from her eyes 

« Dewest, dewcst Lucy,” sud J inny, nmmcaiitcly going down on her 
hncca before her, “went be unkind to you gum” And then they bad 
«great cy together 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
Kripyarrmag at HoaalnaTock 


‘Inr grext cry, however, did not tthe long, wd Lucy was soon im the 

pony emuinge agan On this occasion hu: brothe: volunteered to dive 

het, and it was now understood that le was to bring back with him ail the 
yor. U—NO 12 32. 
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Crawley children = The whele thing hid been ananged, the moom and 
Tus wife wore to be taken into the Dense and the big bediocm aciosa the 
yul, usually cecupyd hy them, «15 10 be converted ante 1 quvantine 
he apatal until such time as at m,] t be wif to pull dewn the ycllow flag 
They were abent huf way en th at acid to Ho, lestcch when they wae 
cvertilen by amincn hosebrl, whom when he cme up besude them, 
Ma Rebuta recogmecd wT Aralin, Dew cf Buchester, md bead cf 
the chapter to which he hime kclen,cd It ammedritely apj¢ ved thit 
the dean iho wis gome te Ieezkstoch, hiving heud cf the musfrtunc 
that had befallen hia ftacn ds thse, he hy, he sud, stuted woaeen is the 
1 wsrciched Jum, m cider that he might weertam how best he might 
ronda: assistance Lo off et this he had undertiken a aide of nealy fety 
mules, md caplancd that he dil not exycct to 1¢ach home wun much 
Tefere smdinet t 

‘Yenpiwely Pamky? sud Rebuts 

ey de sud the dean 

Thon cf course yeu will dinc with usas yon go heme, yeu md your 

herse dso, whch will Te qmite ay ampeitant = Thy hiving been daly 
stile], ind the prey eocmeny cf mmireducticn having teen luc 
Vetween the dem md Lucy, they preceeded to discuss the chanical cf 
M Goins 

*Lhive known him dl my Inf sud the dean, ¢ ] aving been at chew) 
ind cellege with hum and fer yous amec that Lwis on tams ci the cleat 
mina icy with lar Putin spat ci that Td uct dew hew to hap lum an 
hy need A jienda heute] mmm T never anct, 2 one Jess willing to 
shive his perrows with his dia ts 

©The citenheud nm yd of yon, sud Mul 

* Onc of the bittuest ficl ns I have a5 th t + man po den tomo 
sheuld hye so new to me ml that Tshcull se se little ci um = But 
what em Ido? Te will nt ¢ me to my hewe md when Ig to 
Tis he as angry with me Tecan To weu a shevel hat and mde on 
Terebuk * 

* J sheuld Jewe my hit ml my horse at the orders of the list 
jaush, sud Eucy, tann Ty 

© Wall, yes, certimly , one cnght net to give offunce cycn im such 
amittera as that, but my ecat mL wustcoat would then be equally ch- 
x tionalk = I have changed —m cutwud matters I mem, wd he his 
met [hat mnitates him, and unless Le ul Le whit Twas an the old diya, 
1¢ will notlcok at me with the same eyes, wd then he rode cn, in order, 
as he sud, that the fist ping of the interview nught be ose: before 
Robarta and lua sister < ume upon the secnc 

Mi Crowley wis standing betae his dea, Je mang over the Little wocden, 
iuling, when the dein fictted up on 1 5 hers He hid com ort ater 
hows cf lose watching to get bikw meuthtul of the sweet summa an, 
ind as lip stood there he held the ycungest cf lus chil lien in Ins ane 
dhe poo. hittle baby ext theac, quict mdecd, but badly hippy This 
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fither, though he loved his offre with am affichon a8 tense aad] at 
which hom in nature ew say ply, wis not gifted with the knack of making 
children fond of him, f rit 1s hudly more thin + knick, that apittude 
which some men have cf rumag the pood gaa cf the young Sich 
men ue nct wbwrys the best fathars «1 the micat guudians, but they 
eury about with them 2 erztam due ad me whi bh children 2¢cogniz, and 
which im three samutes wy scts Ul the barn as between Ave and five and- 
Jaty But Mr Gawky wis astern mm, think me ever cf the sonls ind 
mms cf his burns—p a {ither should de and thiul mg abo thit cary 
sewn wis fitted for oper tine on theee sers md mumds—1s perhays, he 
shenld not hyve done ther vid 1a awsatacha And ecnaequently 
Ins childien averded him when the choice ww onen them therchy 
vdding ficsh wounds to hie tan heart Tut Ty no mens quenching my cf 
the ment love with whub he regud d than 

He was stunding tha thus with 4 phrt hte btby in ns ume—t 
Daly yhiead encngh Int me thit woald net kis him cerrly, and 
stiche his fice with lez aef Lith hinds 1 he would have had her do— 
when he suv the dean «¢ umz townds Jim Jie wisshnp ght 
lynx out mn theopen wi, theugh new cbliged to pore over ngs wall fine 1d 
bocks with spectieles on His nese, and thus he Inew his fiend tena 
Jeng dust nec, ind Ind tyme te meditate the mode cf hus mceting He too 
deul thas bed ecm, af net with yclly ind chicken, then with moncy md 
advice ,—with mency wd alvice such is 2 thriving dean might cfr 
toa pom br¢the deigymin, ind Mi Criwiey, though no husband could 
pownbly be more amucns for i wifi 3 safity than he wis, nnmedzitely put 
Ins back up wd kgan to bethink himalt how these tendas might be 
rejected 

“ How 1s she?” were the frat words which the dea spoke aa he 
pulled up his horse close to the httle gatc, and put cut has hand to t uke 
that of hus fricad 

“Slow uc you, Aiibm? sudhe “It 13 very kind of you to come 
po fu, recing hew much thee 13 to keep yon it Buchester 1 emmnat ny 
that she 2s any better, but Ido nct knew thit she 1s worse Sometimes 
I fincy tht she 19 dclasous, thevgh 1 hudly know At any 1ate her 
mind wanders, md then after thet she sie ps ' 

« But 1s the fever ks97” 

“ Sometzrmcs lew and sometancs more, T imagine * 

“ And the children? ’ 

“Poor things, they cre well w 3c” 

“They must he tiken fiom this, Gr wk y, 4 t matter of cotuse ” 

Mi Giawiy fined that theic wast tone cf athe rity in the dean's 
advice, and immediately put himsli mio opposition 

“TJ do not know how thit may be , Lhive not yct mide up my nund ” 

“But, my dear awky : 

“Providence does not admit of such 1cmovils in all crises,” aad he. 
4 Among the poorer class the chnidren must endure such pens * 

32—2 
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Tn many crges it 39 90,” nud the dem, by no means inchned to make 
an ugument of it st the present moment, “but in this cwc they ned 
net Yeu must alow me to imthke arrangements for sending for than, 15 
(f come your time 13 cecupid here * 

Miss Rc huts, though ahe hid mentioned hei intention of staymg with 
Mi: Cawley, had aad nothing cf the lramley plain with 1: ference to the 
diildicn 

"What you mem 1 thit you mtend to tike the buden off my 
sheuldera—in fet, to pry for them = T omnot allow that, Aran Llicy 
must take the lot of ther father and ther mc ther, 14 1t 1% propa thit 
they should do 

‘A um the dean had no anchn tron for agumg, and thought st mght he 
well to kt the question of the clultien drop for a Inttle while 

* And ig there no nurse with her? and hic 

“No, no, 1 um sccng to hu myself at the present moment A 
won will bo hae juet now * 

“Wit woman?" 

“Wel, her name is Mis Stubbs, she lives in the parish She will 
pul the younga children to }ed, wd—ud—— bnt itano use troubling 
jycuwth Mthit There was a young lidy tilkcd of coming, 1 ut no 
deult she his {cund at too inconvenrent — It will be better x9 1t 15 

© Your mci Mis, Robuts, she will be here directly, I passed ha as 
T cum here and a Dr Arabin wis yet spc thing, the noise of the 
cunice wheels woe bend uy en the 1d 

“Twill ,o mnow, sud Mh Crawky, “and xe if she stil sleeps, ' 
wd then he entered the hou, kaving the dem at the door still x ated 
vy nhithese ]Te will he afiud ct the mfecuien, ind 1 wall not ask 
Jum to ecme im,’ fud Mr Crawly to Inmalf ? 

“J shill seem to be prying ito his pevaty, sf Tenta unaked,’ sud 
the dem to hans! = And so he 1cmauncd there till Puch, now acqurunted 
wath the keahty, stepped at the deer 

“eve ycu not becn in?" and Robirts 

“No, Cawley his been vt the door talking to me, he wall be hire 
dncetly, I suppos. , ’ md thea Muk Robaits also prepued humax lf to wart 
fill the master cf the heuse should re appr a 

But Lucy hid no such pnnetihous misgivings, she did not much cue 
now whether she off(nded Mi Crawley ono Ic sdea was to plice ha 
self Ly the nich woman’s bedside, and to send the four childicn away ,~— 
with then fither 8 consent if 1t mght be, but ccrt unly without at of thit 
ecnscnt were withheld So she got down fiom the carriage, md taking 
citi pubagesain her hand mide her w1y duect ito the house 

“Ther’s 1 lng bundle undtr the sat, Mark,” sho sad, “Il come 
and fetch at duectly, if you'll diag it out ” 

For some five minutes the two dignitaries of the church romancd at 
the doors, one on Ins cob and the other 1m Jue low cariagc, saying a jew 
words to cach otha and waiting till come onc should again appear from 
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“Cu Nah,’ sud Lacy, m a whispu, which, whcthu audible ot 
notTy 1 C1 wicy, was huad very plumly by the dan And Mark, who 
hed + niested Puck by the acans ou the appearance of Ma Crawley, 
newt Tic amy ttrent Littl beast with Lis whup , and the vducle with 
a4 fier 1 danted off aapidly, Puck shaking his busd and gomg away with 


@ fou udeu ly quick short trot wluch soon mpaated Mr Crawley from 
Ts fanuly 

“Maw Robaity,” he Ligan, “this scp has been taken altogether 
wathout ” 

“Yes,” paid she, intuzuptmg him =“ My brothu was obliged to 2c- 
tun at once The cluldzcn, you know, wall zunaim all togetha at the 
jusonye, md tha, I thmh, 1s what Mos Crawly will best bhe In a 
diy ci twe they will be under May Robatts s own chuge” 

“But, my dear Mas Rob uts, I had no imtcntion whatever of puttmg 
the Fur kn cf any dapuly on the shouldcs of auctha puson They must 
return fo thn own home ammudatcly—that 34, as soon as they can hy 
brow hil hk? 

‘1a 1 thik Miss Robats has managud very well,” said the dean 
“Nis Cv iey must be bo much morc comfortable to think that they aro 
outeh die a’ 

“Aulticy wall be quite comicituble at the paisouage,” said Lucy, 

“Tdorct at all doubt that,” sad Mi Crawley, “ but too much ot such 
cundurts will unut them do thea home , and—and 1 could have wished that 
Vhad buon consulted more at inure before the proce. ding had been taken ” 

“Tt was arranged, M: Crawky, whin 1 was here before, that the 
ildicn Lad betta go away,” pleaded Lucy 

“T do not runuube agicemg to such 4 measure, Mawes Robmats, how- 
ever T auppose thcy cannot be had back to-mght?” 

“No, uot to might,” sad Lucey And now I wall go mm to your wift ” 
And then she ictumcd to the Louse, leaving the two gentlemen at the 
door At this moment a labourer’s Loy came sauntermy by, and the dean 
vbtaumng pomession of his aaviccs for the custody of hus horse, was able 
to dumowit and put huneclt on 4 more equal footing for converastion with 
Ju iriend 

“Ciawley,” sud he, putting bis hand afficuonatcly on lus frend’s 
shoulde:, as thcy both stood ILaming ou the hittle ial before the deor, 
“ ghat a giod gui—a vuy good en’ 

“Yes,” snd he slowly, “she means well” 

“Nay, Lut she docs well, she docs cxcclluntly What can be better 
than he: conduct now? Winle I was meditating how 1 mught pomubly 
Deaint your wile um this stat——" 

*T want no assistance, none, at east, fom man,’ said Crawley, bitterly 

“Ob, my firend, thunk of whet you are saymg! Think of the wiched- 
nea which must accompany such astate of mnd! Have you ever known 
any man able to walk alone, without asustance fiom hus brother men?". 
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Mi Crawley did not mike uy unmediite mswer, but puting his ums 
behind Js bik ind dosiny J is hand wis lis wont when he wdhad 
alone 1] mking of the guna: bittan «cf bis] tm lie begin to move 
Slowly Vong the 1¢ cd an frent of bas heuse Tc dil not ansite the other 
to wilh with how, lui nuthe: wis thae mvtlinz im Ins manner which 
Sued to du ite thit he had anfunk tito be litte honalt Tt wast 
beautiful summer aficrneen, at that de cus ye Lect the your whe 
summa bys just bust fo th fem the gr vthe a 7 when the smmamcr 
ay yet but thie diys¢ 1 and all the snr us hades o gtan wh ch nuore 
can put forth aie sill am thar was ik Tpuaty cf troshuess Fhe apple 
Dlossoms were on the tice, ud tac] Pes wae sucet with May ‘The 
cuchoo at five o clock was stall sounding Lis sc ft suena Cull wath wn vbited 
cna, y, md cven the common grises cf the hid caaows wore sweet with 
the fis mee cf then uaw giowth «Lhe telnyge cf the eth wi complete, 
so that crvery }cu,h and twig we cletlol Lut the Jews did net yet 
hing hewy us me ce, and the bend cf cay bu ho md t | tapeung 
emve of every tus were vauble thecth then } Te prcen cevering 
There ws no tun cf the yeu ¢ gualam Testy te the far t week an summes y 
and no coltur wich niture pives acl oven the 5 gues dives «1 autumn, 
which cw cqual the verde produced Ly the st wim wis ci Moy 

Ho,plustcch, ws La» ben oxplurcl, hilt ¢ to cfu am the way of 
Tandskip beauty, aud the clugymans] use u It stuck wis net plied 
on @ green Sk py bank of Jind, rctucd fem the aad wath ats windows 
opemng on to a lawn, surrounded by shiuls, wih a view of the small 
church tower suun tlacagh tham, at Lul none cf that Leaty which ws 90 
wmmon tw the cozy houscs of our spuitual pastas im the agricultural 
parts of kugland Hog lestoch Paronigo stood Lin th beside the road, 
with no pretty palmg lucd inside by holla ant labuinum, Portugal 
Tvurcls and rosu-trces But, neverthcess, cven Ucgglcatoch wae prctty 
now ‘There wac apple-tices there covued wath b! sso, and the hed,c- 
zows wore in full Mow Jhae woe thrushes smging, and luc and 
there an oak tice stcod in the roadside, pufit im its solitary beauty 

“Let us walk on a littl," aud the dean § Mis Robarta is with Ler 
now, and you will be better fur leaving the 100m fu a fuw mumutes” 

“No,’ said hu, “1 must go back, I camot lave that young lady to 
do my wok” 

“Stcp, Grawky!" And the dian, putty lis hand upon him, atayed 
hum am the ruad She 14 doing Ler own work, and at you wee spraking 
of her with 2cferenee to any othe: houxhold than you own, you would 
my £0 Init nut a comfort to you to know that your witt has a woman 
ear ha at such a tume as this, and a woman, tuo, who can sputh to he 
as onc lady dots to anotha 2" 

© Lhuse are comluit which we have no upht to expect =I could not 
have done much for poo. Maury, but what a man could have donc should 
not Lave bun wants” 

“J am sure oft, 1 know it well, What any man could do by hum- 
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aclf you would do—excepting one thing.” And the dean os he spoke 
Tooked full into the other's face 

“ And what 1s there I would not do?” sad Ciswley. 

“ Sacrifice you own pride,” 

“My pnde?" 

«os, your own pide” 

“I bavo had but little prude thi many aday. Arabun, you do 1¢t 
know what my life has been ¥low 18 a man to be proud who——"_ And. 
then he stopped himeelf, not wishing to go through the catalogue of those 
grievances, which, as he thought, had killd the very gums of pide 
within him, 01 to must by spoken words on his poveity, is wants, and the 
injustice of his pomtion ‘No, I wish I could be proud; but the wold 
hhas been too heavy to me, and I have forgotten all that” 

“ How long have I hnown you, Crawley ?” 

“ How long? Ah dart a hfe-time nemly, now.” 

“And we wae hhe biothcia once” 

“Yea, we wae cqual as brothers thon—im om fortunes, our tastes, 
and om modes of life” 

“And yet you would begiudge me the pleasure of puttmg my hand 
in my pocket, and icheving the inconvemences which have been thown 
on you, and those you love bett than jouself, by the chancca of your 
fate in fy” 

“YT wall lve on no man’s chanty,” sad Crawley, with an abuptoces 
which amounted almost to an exprcssion of anger 

“ And 19 not that pride?” 

« No—yus,—at as & spccws of pride, but not that pride of which you 
spoke A man cannot be honcst 1f he have not some pride. You your~ 
self,—would you not rather staryc than become a begga 7” 

“1 would rather beg than me my wife starve,” said Arabin. 

Crawloy when he heard these words turned sharply round, and stood 
with hus back to the dean, with lus hands still belund hun, and with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground 

But an this case there 18 no question of begging,” continued the 
dean. “1, cut of those saperfluities which it has plead God to put at my 
disposal, am anxious to asst the necds of those whom I love" 

“She is not starving,” sud Ciawley, m a voice very bitter, but still 
antended to be exculpatory of himslf. 

“No, my dear frend; I know she 1s not, and do not you be angry 
with me buause I have endeavowed to put the matter to you mm the 
strongest language I could use.”* 

“You look at at, Arabm, fiom one mde only ; I oan only look atit from 
the other. It 1s very sweet to give, Idonotdoubt that. But the teling of 
‘what 1s given 1s very bitter. Guft bread chokes in & man’s throat and pomons 
lus blood, and sits like lead upon the heart, You have never tried 1,” 

“ But that 1s the very fault for which 1 blame you. That is the pride 
which 1 say you ought to macisfice.” 
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“And why should I be called on to do a0? Is not tho labourer 
worthy of his hire? Am I not ablo to work, and willing? Have I not 
always had my shoulder to the collar, and is it right that I should now be 
contented with the scrups from a rich man’s kitchen? Arabin, yon and 
I were equal once and we were then friends, understanding each other's 
thoughts and sympathizing with cach other's sorrows. But it cannot be 
0 now.” 

“ If there be such inability, it is all with you.” 

“Tt is all with me,—because in our connection the pain would all be 
on my side. It would not hurt you to seo me at your table with worn 
shoesand a ragged shirt. I do not think so meanly of you as that, You 
‘would give me your feast to eat though I were not clad a tithe as well aa 
the menial behind your chair. But it would hurt me to know that there 
were those looking at me who thought me unfit to sit in your rooms.” 

“That is the mide of which I spesk;—fulse pride.” 

Call it eo if you will; but, Aralin, no preaching of yours can alter 
it. It is all that is left to me of my manliness. That poor brekun reed 
who is lying there sick,—who has sacrificed all the world to her love for 
me, who is the mother of my children, and the partner of my sorrows and 
the wife of my bosom,—even she cannot change me in thix, though she 
pleads with the eloquence of all her wants. Not even for her can I hold 
out my hand for a dole.” 

They had now come back to the door of the honse, and Mr. Crawley, 
hardly conscious of what he was doing, was preparing to enter. 

“Will Mrs. Crawley be able to sce me if I come in?” said the dean, 

“Oh, stop; no; you had better not do so,” said Mr. Crawley. “You, 
no doubt, might be subjoct to infection, and then Mra, Arabin would be 
frightened.” 

“T do not care about it in the least,” said tho dean. 

“But it is of no use; you had better not. Ler room, I fear, is quite 
‘unfit for you to see; and the whole house, you know, may bo infected.” 

Dr. Arabin by this time was in the itting-room; but aceing that his 
friend was really anxious that he should not go farther, he did not persist. 

“Tt will be » comfort to us, at any rate, to know that Miss Robarte ia 
with her.” 

“The young lady is very good—very good indeed,” raid Crawly ; “but 
I trust she will return to Ler home to-morrow. It is impossible that she 
should remain in ao poor a house as mine. There will be nothing hore of 
all the things that she will want.” 

The dean thought that Lucy Robarte's wanta during her present oecr- 
pation of nursing would not be so numerous as to make her continued 
sojourn it Mrs. Crawley’s sick room impossible, and therefore took his 
leave with 2 antisfied conviction that the poor Indy would not be lett wholly 
to the somewhat unskilful nursing of her husband, 
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Grindne at Haxas. 


Hian upon the Hill of Drica,* 
As the dey began to waken, 
All alone sat Ariadne, 
‘Watching, weary, and forsaken: 
‘With her dark dishavclled tresses 
Dank with dewdrops of the night, 
And her face all wan and haggard, 
Still she waited on tho height: 
Watching, praying that the morning 
Might reveal her love returning, 
Bwiftly o'er the quivering water; 
To the lonely isle returning, 
And the king’s deserted daughter. 


. A lofty hill on the islend of Naxos, from the sumsals of which twenty-two Selene, 
+ @a well as the opposite shore of Asis Minor, may bo seen. 
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ARIADNE AT NANOS. a] 


wm. 

“Tn vain! in vain! The seventh bright day 

In breaking o’er yon eastern lend, 

That mid the light—a long dark band— 
Lies dim and shadowy far away; 

And still from morn till eve ve scann’d 

‘That weary sea fiom strand to strand, 
To mark his sail against the spray. 
Yn vain! in vain! The morning ray 
Shows not his bark mid all the seas, 

‘Tho’ I may trace from where I stand, 
All the flowery Cyclades. 


“Seven days! Bat oh! how tardily 
Those lonely hours have crept away ! 
And yet it sewms but yeaterday 

‘That, sailing o'er the Cretan Sea, 

I watch'd the melting shadows gray, 
And hail’d the dawn as emblem gay 

Of all the rapture yet to be, 

When I with him should wander free, 
‘Through fair Ilissus’ bowers of green. 

But now my love has gone for aye, 

And I am left alone alway, 

To brood o’er all that might have been ! 


“Ob! had I to the shadows pass’d, 
Before the dark-eyed stranger came 
To light with love the fatal fame 
Thot aye will burn within my breast! 
The maids of Crete had named my name, 
Nor thought of love, nor yet of shame, 
But of a sister pure and chaste, 
In Death's cold arms untimely pressed, 
And all from joy and sorrow ref: 
He might have lived his life of fame, 
And I had ne'er been loved and lef} 
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Tiad knelt by our low couch fo weep 
Lut sofily o'er the bine the becese did erecp, 
Baumg us all too gently on our way, 
Winle I of stiong Poscidon pray'd 
To guad the hfe I mown to day! 


“Ye mcmoiics of days gone by 
lac clouds of woe begin to lowe, 
Whun hfe stretchd all so bight before, 
Aud love was wum and hope wis Iigh,— 
Of mocnlight nights beude the shore, 
When by the infimte hvavcn he swore, 
And cyuy star that gonmd st ou,— 
‘That Jove Lhe his could never die 
Unliddcn gucsts of mine advusity! 
Derd hopes ind haunting memorns of thc Past, 
That chng about my heart for cvermoic — 
Oh! to forget yon all, and dic and be at rot! 


“Yor icnt alone awatcth mo 
Beyond Di uhs porta dark and giim, 
Wluc Nature whispers that I soon a} dl be, 
lor robes of rust I cannot we 
Scum foldang around ¢ wh languid linh 
My weary ¢j¢s are waaing din, 
Scare. may J hem the evening byun 
‘The buds me chanting joyously — 
But oh! f2 one more glunpse of thcc, 
Thescus ! before mime eychds smh ft1 aye,— 
Or of thy sal beneath the weatermg diy, 
Ocr the horizon’s utmost 2un, 
Looming far away!” 


Dathneys o'er land and sea remum’d her sway, 
The faxr Moon rose, dispensing mlvcry light, 
And softly fell the teara of mothe: Night 

Ocr the outweaued watcher where sho lay, 

‘ili an the Onent dawned agun the Diy, 
And all for joy o'er hu trinmphant birth, 
Arose the hymncd praises of the Larth 

The River murmured, rolling on hi wy, 

The wind-swept Forest wigh’d, and carols gay 
The wild bird hitted fiom the deny brakhc— 
But Ariadne slecps, and neve: moie shall wake 
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AN IPISODE FROM LHT WISLOLY OL LLUTRAILAF 


Wins we con ive cloacly the htany hustery of diluat peoples nd 
Wes, We cannot fal to rcwuh hew litt cf whit ws suyy cd to le 
natundly charctanstic rs rely uew and bh wach as dat vac cient, 
on it mo t but 4 devclopment, cf ¢ meth zwhich hi ov tell tae Tt 
would ajycu almost as thou h the gams cf catim ft tms cf dtauy 
conception usted ait uly m the humm mal ul aly watd tle 
gerd nny ulsc ftom without wha h was te Tain, than fath wile eda 
forms pass, often 1) routca which we cmt fener trie fiom pecple to 
Lecqle, reecrvang, more or ke sd vek pment im din onward yrearess [Te 
htcrveure at IE as a dong cxting—t pantie nd Crdurn o—tict, whilc 
thet which ansuituts tanjormy cr niticuil chuacta 1 am acudentdl 
modification Fhe ewe cf deamite bicratun, which at fast glimee would 
scan Icast capable of Lang reconcilid with this fit as mk Tom yt 
cNomyle cf the first of these cl secs ef devek pment, that cf mvual pics th, 
for theu,h the modern diima ind the daama cf intiquity are sufliaiently 
ahke to have been one wat ed from the cthu, yet nothing 1s more certain 
thm thet they we pafcetly mdq cndcat formationy ch having 02, nic 
pmululy yn y2umey il rchgtous cremonics aud gene though 9 very sul 1 
ecmse Cf growth Lhe disvcley ment of modurn dirvnitic ter ture hit 
deca almest ccmpleicd, belore the mederns had iny mtzmate hnowli dye ct 
tlhe aucicnt theatre We are, cf ecure, here using ihe word modern sn 
cont uhstinction to antiquity, m the u wil Instoie d scat of the word, and 
anclude under it the middle ages We shill best display the hustory of the 
otha, the miygritory clase cf pcpulu Literate, by facing ab m onc cf its 
simy lest fim», and yerlips we cculd nct give a better cxamy te then tht 
winch 1s presented in the duster ¢ cp @ fable 

‘Lhat e fable w veliss of literature not altogether to be despised oven in 
the j resent age, ie 4 it Wluch bw bein j10claimcd to the world by + 
nanistu cf state, cur present home seuctuy, Sir Gcorge Comnenall Lew 5, 
maschclu bhe chtion of the Greck fables of Bibrius, which, at may 1 
«Vcd by the way, have just becn etefully translated anto Ingh hye 
by another classical scholu who 14 frvourtbly known to the weld, the 
Kev Juma Dayan Siz George holds thit the fable ongimated an Greece, 
but his argumuit appeu to us by no means conchisive, and we we 
arcincd to adept a different opunon = Lhe chaicturstic fixture of this 
class of storics—wluch consists in making aun ibs act, re tson, and iath, bhe 
mcn—is uscli so singular, and go cont: wy to unvezaal cxperienee, that we 
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em only nnagine at to haye been invented m a pceuliir condition of tle 
popular mtclhgcnee, and such a condition, 1s fat as we Anow, 1s presented 
to us iki m the achgious erced of the mctempsychoms, or tr mang thon 
of sculs, held by the weicnt inhabitants cf India it 1 cxactly m the 
htcatue of this people that we find what appc a to be the oldest fibks 
known, and these fiblis have a proula character «f than own which 
adentifics them wath the people and the countzy In such of them a4 ac 
adenticd with the anuient o: medieval fables current in Luropc, we xe at 
once, on a comparison, the change winch has taken plict im thar tr ms~ 
musion to accommodate the diflerence of cucumstanne m the ucw 
location, and {his h1s sometimes so modified the stc1y, as to rendcr at only 
fally intclhgible when we cau rcv to the ongwnal §=Ihus, an old Cmo- 
pom story tells us how «2x men playid a tuck upon 3 country-fllow, who 
Was camyimg a Jamb fin sale am the mukct = They ygace to meet him one 
‘by onc, and to persist m the sume story that xt wis 2 dog he was cariying, 
and notaliumb In the squid), the astontshment of the rustic becomes 40 
meat that he lets them emry off the lymb in tuumph — It must be con- 
dusted thut there 15 not much pomt in this story, but when we lock to xts 
Indiin o.anil, we have uo futher dificulty m understanding it ~=There 
the victun is @ Brihnun, who as curyimg in bis aims a govt autinded for 
a rcligicus sterifice, when he mccts thee robbas, who, by a previons 
miangcmcnt, onc afta another, aud app ucatly without complicity, call the 
gcat vdeg Now a dcg wis, um the Bialnmunical erced, an unclean animal, 
and the momcnt the Bi ibnun » belicf an the Jand of anmual he cwnicd wis 
shaken, he thicw it down in bone, and fd = Agam, 1m the well known 
stery, culcnt im almost evcfy countiy «f mediaval Cusope, and loc ihzed 
ag Welsh kzend at Beddgclert, cn the slopes of Suowdon, of the man 
who had daughticd Ins favcwatt hound m the hasty bohef that af hud 
caused tho death of his child, but discoyacd, when two lat, that the dog 
had, on the contzary, enved the childs bic by kalbng a serpent which bad 
attemptcd to destroy it, there a» somcthing not much im acodanee with 
Tmopcan sentiments an the noho: of a dog hilimga serpent But in the 
ougimal story im the Sansrut, it 1s a fa,ounte mangoust, or ichneumon, for 
which & dog has been substituted an the European vermon of the story 
‘This change makes all clear, for among the ancient Imdoos the mangoust 
was domesticated hhe a cat, and served the same pu) pose of kullng sate 
and mice, aud we know that that ammal, when in a wild stute, kills and 
euts seaxpenty Lvery readcs will remember the old Asopean fable of 
“The Cat and the Goddess Vinus” A cat fill in love with & handsome 
young man, and jxtihoucd the goddess to chango ha into a beautiful 
woman ‘Venus gianted ha prayer, and the eat, thus mctamoiphoxd, 
was csponsd to the object of her admiation, but ouc day, os they wore 
fondling on a couch, Venus, rather malously, Wt loo 4 mouse m the 
200m, which the ti wsatormed cat no scone: saw, than she sprang from the 
couch, and pmsucd to Lill and catat The goddess, mdignant at sucng 
that she had preserved an instinct so uubeconung in a lady, rcatored her 
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at once to her ouginal shape“ This fhble,’ says the moral, “shows thit 
men who aie nitually bad, although they change condition and phicc, 
neva: change then manners ' Ihe story ws thus told, » but a clunsy 
cn, and 5 ceitunly a very fu fetched lustiatin cf ats mon il, wlik 
it iv nct at all accoidwmt with Girack uctions But kt uw. turn to the 
cist, and the whole difficalty 13 demcd up ‘The dible 15 found an the 
carl t Sanscut clk ctiony whae it cert unly diffs very mnch in form 
fiom ris Gacch r¢musentative A hely hermt wis walling on day by 
the wide of a fountun, when a moux, diopd werdcntally from the beak 
of azaen, fill at bis fect = Moved with pily, he tock at up and «enied at 
home, and not liking 215 shipe of a mouse, he prayed lus zod to change 
atinto vhtth gai, and by paya wasnmted Undo the holy hams 
one, the tik gol in duc tnuc bec une a youns womm, xwidy tor 
mainige, and cne diy he said to her, “Choox an all nature the bang 
you desue, and I promme you that he shal be yom husbind’? “IT 
desc, ' said the damsc, “a hushand so strong, that ho cannot be con- 
quacd' Ihe hermit amagincil thet the sun ws tho strongest of bemgs, 
and wont imuxdiitcly to ash hun to take his protege fora wife The 
sun crcuud bnnself, dksing thit he ws not so strong as the cloud, 
masmuch 15 the litter could prevent hin fiom shmin, ‘Lhe hermit then 
adda cobed Inmscli to the ckud, but the doud smululy y1clded the pun 
of mpuionty in straugth to the wand, which blew bim this way, and that 
wiy,at wil ‘Lhe wand, who did not scem to rppiove the match any mae 
thau those to whom it bad been offucd betore, said thut he was not wo 
trong as the mouutun, who often Liok« his force, wd the monutain 
yreldcd the sup iority to the rut, who, he sud, mide holes into his side 
whether he would or not, md punctr ated to lay entails ~=When thi holy 
hermit addscesed bimselt to the rit, the Inttar vecepted the offer of 
mariage at once, adding thit he had been long xching a wife ‘The holy 
hermit filt somewhat humiliitd by the tun things had taken, but he 
xctuincd to ins home i full belicf that the young July would rycot this 
propaal m disgust When, be weve, he found thit she was not only 
willmg to acccpt it, but that she was atually ampaticnt for the union, 
he became go indrguant, that he prayed kas god to changu her egam into 
mouse, and lus petition, as beforc, ws gianted Al} this as perfectly 
conmatent with the creed of the ancient Hindoos 

he fable, inducd, appears to have becn indigenous only to the people of 
India Phe Pusiane and Arabs received 1t ftom them at known pusods, 
and, although a Licnch acholx of the last gineration has .athc1 mgemously 
supposed that the book of Proverbs 14 only 4 colliction of the morabzations 
to 4 laige book ¢{ fables wiittcn hy Solomon, it «ems doubtful if what 1s 
propaly called a fable existed in the aercot literstwe of the [fchicws 
‘The bibheal ea naphs, m Judges (1. 7) and 2 Kings Quy 9) am which 
trees uc mutrodaccd, may be comndund as allgoncs ruher than as true 
fibles Lu the national hte ture of tlk Auglo-Srxcns, winch 1s the only 
erunting 1cpresatative of that of the ‘Icutonie 2a0e m als oldest and purest 
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form, there 1s no tixce of the fable; and at was probably dike wknown 
to the Cilts But we find at at a rather 1cmote period m Giece One 
of the cathest ¢f Grech port, Huned, who lias been cauicd buck to a 
date of alnost fibulous mtiquity, quotes the well-known fable of the 
mughtangale and the hawk, one of the first of the common oullcction of 
Avops fabls Huodotus, in the fitth contwy bufre Christ, inodtucs 
Cyrus quoting to the ALtolians the fable cf the fisherman who phiycd on 
lus fut to the fshcs, whith 13 also one of the sLsopean collection Fiom 
this tame these fd les ate frequently refined to an the Grech writas, whe 
sometimes quote thun by the mame of Asop, and thee cm be no doubt 
of the cxstance m Grece, bore the Chai tim c2a, of a collection of such 
fables under tliat name = Ile earhcst collcchin now known to ewt 19 
that of Phadius, the ficcdinim of Augustus, who mc fesses to hive trans 
Jakd into Lata veiw som i xcps orginal, but Ins Language may Ice 
1o0m for a doult whether he 2c ally translated from a written collcelion 
of fables proksams to Le the work of Ascp, or only made a collection cf 
Asopean fables, and published them im Latin vas ‘Lhe culiest Gaak 
collection of these fables 1s that alicady alluded te, winch bears the name 
of Babraus, and which las only come to the hnowlcdge of modern schol is 
in our own time bu George Corncw all Lewis, we think, rightly sup- 
poses Balimus to hive lived it the cloe cf the seecud ccntury after 
Chrst, and he abo profises only to have transhitd ALseps fibles into 
Gacch cheluale vers but lus lungnige on the suljcct w equilly 
equivocal with the cf Ph dius Lhe book of A> ps tibles an Gacch 
prom, with which we ac oll .o well wquiunted, 1s no doubt 1 compilation 
ofa nach lat: dite, and the stall laicr Ife of Asop as ao greater fiblo 
than all theie & «The acsult of modern bistoucal research hs ben to 
aie & Stung Aprat { meredubty, and sta wondaful how mmy thgs 
we are now-a-days oll: ¢d to dusbulicyc, am which ow predecessors put 
wophut faith We cert » ourselves to be among those who disbelicve im 
Axsop Who balicves an Sam Wella, o: in the clockmmaher? yet the 
tume may come some ages enc, when cuh of those wortlies will be 
Jookcd upon as 2 real personage who bid hiycd im the wold, and dehvercd 
fiom lus own mouth all the ag. rummiks which go unda lus nune fo 
‘Wo lu i,mec it Wis With the Asop cf the {bles he wis a ctcation, not of 
the nund of an mdivaduil, but of the mud of the prople—a fable himselt 
Pahaps the statement that he was a Phr) gan conccals some tradivionny 
1 kyunday conviction that the fables came from tho East Babs 
pretends that they cu,matcd with the Assyziaus, ind ho traces thum 
Dick to the pasmisal tunes cf Belus and Ninue Of this we think there 
can be little doubt, fiom a comjarison of the A.sopcan with the Sauxiit 
colkctions, that the Giccks onginally daived the fable from Indi, 
though it a» not ca y now to pomt out the yartreulur route by which 
aweame Su George Lewis, in suppot of the theory, that the fable was 
indigunous to Gacecc, msusts on the fuct that the anmmals introduucd m the 
Lavpern collection ware all at ous tame o1 other natives of that county, 
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Lut dus em hardly be wowed a3 an ugument of much force, as a change 
cf anmmils woul 1 be one of the niturd modific tions Unongh which such 
«mpcoitions would poss in then tiansmuwwon ficm puczle to peoph We 
hart ahowdy quoted 2umuhvble exnny les ef this proces, md we aight 
multiply tham withent dificult} hus, am cne of the most important 
payors m the sequel cf the hi kay cf the fblu—the ywhal of the 
Indian fable wis changed im the Gicek for the fox A jickil and 4 
fox wre ccitumly net the same tong, Lut they have traits of charter in 
commion, and the Tit was uiuch betica Incwn to the Cacebe than the 
former 

Tew wim medivs 5 urcpe that the file bad aeached its hi,hest pitch of 
umpoitince Weolwe dieady statcd thit there weno tr ees chats custome. in 
fhe pumatay¢ hic: wturcef the Lowkmer we butmedity dl duncpe reccased 
the fables cf mtquity an tue diffarint daccticns which caumst me. ws 
eventually the couse cf ccnsideratle medife ters In the first place the 
Ales cf Aocp had been acy ubhohe td um, the Jitter 1 ce of thc hemi 
cmp 6, fic quently, and undaa a yunty of diffunt fiims In the ifth 
ccntury, bas suppostd, m Itabin named Avianus cr Avienas, trains 
Jited 2 selcetacn cf the fibks of A soy into ch, tae vase, Which wus then 
Detter appreeiad thin the ambis «i Phaudus Ato still Liter pcried, 
ant tha worthy turned the gicitaa put cf Phidrus into rvtha bab ucut 
Latin pron, ind sive this collkction to the world nndu the nunc ct 
Temulus Irom tlistme Thidins hums if ws saz erseded ind forge tten, 
and Avicuus ind homulus wac the cid Latin bochs of fables bust I newn 
te the medi vsal waiters, wd bec ume the foundaticn of most ofthe media i 
cHections of Asopran fables [hey wae trindated at 9 rather culy 
1 Tanto Breuch ver ¢ under the tithes of }sopets wd At stonets, funithar 
dimnutives of the nus ct A scp aud Avunus In the first half of the 
thatceuth ccutury, an Anglo Nem in jcc tess, p uned Marit, in our 14) nd, 
taanel ted the fibles cf Remulw mto Anglo Nom vere, wd thoy became 
the most poy ulu collcctron of the yuicly Alscy cw fibles in the Romance 
Aralects of the muddle % Muse amgmed thit the fables she waa 
putting mto yore wee a cc lecticn mide by command of the “ Finjparc 
lhomulus, and ti msdited ficm Gicck ito Latin by bis sury int herp cs” 
(ALso} ) 

Agun, It 1 setmn tothe Tat Lhe ewlicst collection of the fibks 
of Indit, known at prcsa t, 15 ene published im Sanscut, undur the tile 
of Pantha tantra (the five ch sptasg), at a date which secms uncotaim, bat 
as not plied lita thin the fitth century of om aia It wis deubtlue, a 
ccleetion of fibles shewy pepulir At the begumng of the axth contary, 
the Pusan monuch, Noushuvm, who ears the fame of this Look had 
reached, sent one of lus Ic um men to Indi to obtun a copy of it, and 
cm, Joycd Bim im tr woelatang it into the Jimguige of lus own pcoph, the 
Poblv,, or anunt Posm In this I inguige at was accordingly publishe |, 
unda the title of the ‘ Book of Kahla and Dimna,’ ficm the names of 
the two prmup if actous mm it, and ats authorship wae asuubod to a “ sage,” 
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named Bilpu, whrh, by unstaking the lettcis of the Aalan alphabet, 
has been couupted anto Pupay  Aiter the conquest of Perwa by the 
Axibain the abun century, dus work was translated fiom Pe:aan into 
Anbu, an wlich ities lanjaige, but under thi same tatle, 1t has continued 
ev ance tote a pepulas book  Bidpw, and another well-hnown Oriental 
fabubet, Lockm wm (whom the Arabian wiitus pictended waa a near rela- 
tive of Job') aud Acp, aie no dubt personages whose exustcnce 13 
equally authint. ‘Lhe hnowleds. of these Onrental collectrana came to 
Westun Luo by two diftauit route—fast from Spare, which an the 
mnddle ages possessed onc cf the most flomalung shools of Ainbian 
learming , and, stcondly, through the 1Clitions with Syraa, est rblished by 
the crusades, which soon made Enc prans acquainted with the Azdnan 
munaticls aud atory-tllers The forme route kd thaough ducct tr anal 
tiuns, guncrally made by k uucd Jews who hud ben convated to Chris- 
ganity ‘Thus, m the thitoth cutmy, a converted Jew, hnown as a 
Chiistim by the nunc of John of Capua, translated mto Latin t!. Book 
of killa ud Danna,” and, in tho cuntiuy buon, anotha conveated Jew, 
a dbpauard, who tovk, as a Christian, the uame of Petrus Alfius, gave to 
the world @ sumia trandation of a colicction of Oriental store», ondir 
the tril of Diseapliag Cle als, in which thee ac a number of fables 
"Lhe new acccanon of fiction poducad a gicit cflect upon the mediay ib 
fabubeta It not only cuabled than to modily g1¢ atl, and to add to, the 
stones of the macat Grek and Roman fabulsts, but st caatcd a spuat of 
mvintion, Which gare us to what m1y almost Ix called a new school of 
fuble 1418 only one of many instances m which conmintwe produces 
foree Undut xt# urflucucc, indeed, we not only find a new umpatation of 
fables, but fables of medutval invention bi zin to appcas in grat abundance 
In ulustration of the foumer class, we may nicution, 45 a curious circum- 
stance, that in the Anglo-Norman fables of Maz1c, translated fiom Romulus, 
the old clasnucal fable of the cat transiomncd by Venus into a woman has 
given place to the parallel atory of the Sauserit collection, in which, how- 
even, all the transformation 1 onutted ‘Lhis, in fact, was not af all in 
accordance with the mediwval idea of afable Accoding to Maiw's fabk, 
the mouse once became so pioud that he could not find among ins own 
race 4 female whom he would condusmud to take foi lis wife, but h+ 
resolyed to make a vay ligh mitch Acccidnyly, he wont to the sun, 
suppusing bum to Le the most powerful of all bem,4, and propescd for las 
daughta = Lhe sun dechined the match, and sunt the uto: to the cloud, 
iicging the supaior power of the lata, wlo could prevent his shinny 
‘Lhe moux accordingly went to the cloud, and prcposd for his dau,hter, but 
he was simul aly rcjected, and accomnundd to the wind, who could dive 
the cloud beioze linn, and who, m his tur, 2 feared lim to the towa built 
of stonc, as being able to resist the wind = ‘Lhe mouse piocceded to the 
towu to muke the same demand, but the tower told the applicant that he 
was mustakcn m lus estunate of his strength, for there was a ttle mouse 
‘which made holes into his walls without slong ius permzeaon, and pierced 
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his mortar and stones, while he, the tower, had not power to resist. The 
mouse was thus at last, in spite of Lis ambition, obliged to unite himself 
with one of his own race. 

In the medinval fiublc, the animals Lecaue more intimately identified 
with the class of persons they represented than in that of the ancients, and 
instead of acting merely their individual parts in cach fable in which they 
appeared, the part each acted was a continuous one, and becume gradually 
Te] xeseuttative uf some one or other clas of feudal society. ‘Lhe lion thus 
Tecame the feudal monarch, the wolf was the brutal and oppressive baron, 
the fox wos the crafty intriguer, who wally euded Ly guining the mastery 
by his superior cunning over both king aud baron, and s0 on with the 
other characters, Uuder the influence of dhis spirit, the different unimals 
took names, in some way or other charucteristic of the parta they acted, so 
that the wolf beoume Monsicur Iseugrim; the bear, Dan Berenger; the 
fox, Master Renard; the cat, Madame Tibert; and eo on with the other 
A point of unily was thus cntablished among the fables of all ages and all 
peoples, ly whatever route they might come, which, among its other crea- 
tions, produced one of the most remarkable popular literary monuments 
of the middle ages, the history of Reynard the Fox. Few hterary works 
have Leen the subject of bo much discussion, or of so many conilicting 
opinious, ux this curious story; but the explanation of it is simple enongh 
when we consider it as a continuous combination of fables, a general picture 
of sovicty in the middle ages, instead of a mere unconnected rorics of 
satires on some of its salient pointy. To the man who understands 
thoroughly the middle ages,  Reynaid the Fox” is but @ natural result 
of the combination of the fables of Greece aud India under medieval 
influence: and nowhere in the history of fiction is this influence more 
strongly developed. Even a brief’ consideration of any of the questions 
relating to this celebrated work would lead us far away from the subject 
more iumediutely under our consideration, and we shall therefore avoid 
them, aud shall content ourselves with merely quoting one of its numerous 
episodes. There arose in the middlé ages a sudden and marvellous spirit 
of inquiry, which eought causcs and reasons for everything, and, in its 
equally extraordinary ercdulity, found ready explanations, which wero 
often, to say the lewst, very odd ones, One of the questions which pre- 
sented itself to the medieval fabulists was, Why did the different animals 
introduced into the fables possess those particular irsity of character which 
fitted them for their apparently artificial ré/e? Listen to the rather 
characteristic reply to this question given in the thirteenth century by the 
compiler of the great French metrical romance of “Heard.” When 
Adam and Eve were driven ont of Varadive, tho Creator in his com- 
passion for them, gave tho former a wand, and told him that if he 
should be in want of anything, ho need only go to the sea-shore, and 
strike tho water with that wund, and he should find relief. Accord- 
ingly, the first pair went on the sands, and Adem struck the sea with his 
wand. Immediately a lamb came out of it. “There!” maid heto Eve, 
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take care of tli. animal, for agit grows it will give us nulk and checse ” 
(Ewe 4 mith ippcare to have ben much used in the middk ages) Eve 
anstoid of Fung gritctul, + 1 anions cf Adam s aucecay, and she thought 
an herself that if she hid a chance she would get a better lamb thi hu 
husband had gotten , so, while he was looking aude, she ecved the wand 
and shuch the aa A finiery wolf rushed out of the waves, scauzcd the 
lamb, and cazzicd it off nto the woods =Whin Lye saw thitehe hid kot 
hen lamb, she uttered ccs of distress which roused Adam, and lx took tae 
wand fio her, and a,2un struck the sca A dog aprang ont, followed the 
wolf, and rescucd the Junk Lye, not yet satisfied, mde incthes trial cf the 
wand, and the rcsult was the appe nance of the for ‘Ls Adun and Ive 
went on striking altunatcly, the fathar of mankind always drawmg from the 
depths of the ocean anim ils whch became domes teated md wore benefice iL 
to noucty, while every attempt of Lye moduccd some wild and ucvious 
beast = Lhus it wis th it the wolf, « ad the fus, an] the other amma ils which 
fgmic im the fables, came mito the world wath the various tempers wluch 
have given thon thin ulebuty 

bevaal causes combincd m giving impotince to the fMbl in the 
muddle ages, of which at wall only be necessiy to mention onc ‘Lhis class 
of ita wy composition hid filcn into the hands of the cla ry, md had 
cOcectud a complete acvoltution an thar style cf prediction, osprey wath 
thos, such us the pic tchung fiais, who amed at populuity Ascimen ww 
now often amare stung cf fibles and stones, with moalizations Ly which 
thyy waco made to wluali ite the genci dl sul ject cf the discowa, some- 
famcs m the most ma vpected md incenyruous mannu = ‘Lhus, with the 
mcdiayal {ibulists, the moraliziticn of the table ws much more import mt 
thi the sory At the sunc tune, the nece sity fix numba and varyty 
set men to work inventing Jables, aud cspeciuilly the sppheatiens, aud 
the Inttea became more putiulu and pusonal Lhvy werc no longer 
short moralisitions um gone tems, but they woe filled with contan- 
por ny satire, and frem time to time they had down to us vuy singulir 
picttace of j14y tte as well as public Lik be quantity of compomtions cf 
this kind wluch wis prodiucd im the middic tgesis almost incredible, and 
asthe number want ¢n mecisin, the diffrent collect ons published fur the 
‘ust of the preacher filled ponducus volumes in foho = Onc of the culia 
of this class of {rbulists wasan Lnginh eclesiastic, elle d Odo de Caringten 
—at least this seems to be the name for which there 14 the best rutherity, 
for vo phice from which he could have tahun it um at yacscut huown = Ie 
appears to have ved im the litter part of the twulth autmy = Thaw 
punha nuvete mh tones, wach amuses us, mm spite of the povauy cf 
Inw ay cative powers, while he «puc no cliss cf oucty an tha applies 
ticn = Wu a an example —* One diy, he siys, ¢ the raven stole the 
love's youn, onc = Lhe dove went to the nest of the aca to umploxe hun 
foachas lier oflyzmmg = Lhen the raven asked her, C21 young?" Lic 
dove aphid, ‘Lem, but not well’ Lherscu sud, §Sm, tome? Ard 
the dove sang as well as eke cculd, Lot the raven sad, ‘Sing bette, or 
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you shall not have your young bird’ The dove replied, ‘I am not able 
to sing better’ Then,’ and the 2aen, ‘you shall not have yom young 
ene’ And the rwven and his wif together et at up = Thus,” says om 
sutthor, Mister Odo, “the rich men and Laff, ey off the ox or sheop of 
some poor man, and invent acme chuge aginst him ‘The poor man 
clus bul, and asl for the bher tien of his extth and he 19 20 dy to gixc fixe 
slallings, o1 more a ess, according to lus mens Lhe buifl «1ys to him, 
‘Bother, cance yeu sant betta ? unl you sing better you shall not 
have bail’ Say< the peer man, ‘It 1s nef m my pewer to ang better, 
browse Tam necdy and yocr, nd am net dlc to give more? hen the 
nich man or baihff other det uns theertile, ov afflict the poor man m some 
other way, and thus divows lnm = Muster O1 wi uct very Jement, 
even to luy own clias—the clugy, for here 15 another «fh fibles, having 
apccul reference to them “A blich bec tl, flying ovea the country, prsned 
umong most bewalatul trees m full bloom «among orchids, md rc, and 
Iches, m the most yleawsint plies, tll at length he threw Inmclf upon + 
dunghill, composed cf the dung of horses, md there he found lis wit, who 
whed him whure he had been = And the beetle snd, (1 hive becn flying 
round the whcle cath, Ehasc secon the bk «ms of Umonds, wd hhes, and 
1 ses but I Lave neva secn 907 Ie sant y place i this panting to the dung- 
Int Thug says the neat, ¢ thas many el 1 ry and menks, 19 well as Liy- 
men, hive read the hives cf the fathers, pt ameng the hhesef the valley, 
anieng the roscs of the n tyra, and unong the violets cf the confiseois, 
Int nowhc2¢ seems to them so pleawsimt aid agree ible wa harlot, or the 
tivcan, 0: asinging prrty, which 1s 2 stinking dunghill wd the congegation 
cf sinners" We muy rash mother eximj ie an the sunc spurt) “Tt hap 
rencd that the wolf was ded, and the eu wsembled the bewsts and emsed 
the funeral zitea to be pxifirmed = The hue eunied the holy w star, hedge- 
hegs bore the tapers, zouts rung the Lells, taidgers dug the piive, foxy 
carried the corpse cn the biai, Berengwamy 1 the bew celebrated mvs, the 
we reid the epistle, and the ox the gespcl_ Whon the mass was eelchn ated, 
wd Tsengrnn braicd, the wumils fested splendidly on lus goods, and 
wished for anothu Lil like at * Sich 15 the ible, and here as the 
mort, whidh 18 ceitamly net over comyluncutuy to the monks wd 
firs who uc supped to have been the Lyhts of old Ln lind am “ the ages 
cf futh ? “So it hippens fieqnentl), «uth the picus Odo dv Girington, 
ton the death of + uch extortiona om usuier, the whhotor prior ewses the 
convent CE bests, thit 25” he «ays, “cf peoph lvmg lke beasts, to 
wecmble loi, he vdda, by way of further explmiton, “st a9 often the 
vac that im ay coment of monks there are none but bensts, for they aie 
hen by acason of thar pr de, barca by then Icvity of mind, stinking goite 
fy theu drunkenness and excess, hedgchogs by then timidity, for they 
tromble with fcar wheie there 18 no necd fon it, masnuch as they feu to 
kat thon temporahitics, which 1s not to be fcared, and they do not fim to 
lore henscn, of which they hove great room fox fix Lhcy are called 
oxen, wh ch plough the eaith, because they labour more on emthly than 
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on heavenly things,” &¢ If Master Odo 1s rough upon the Chnich, 
neither m he cer complicent towards kmghthood Onc fible tells ua 
how zcat buons some tines emiched them«!ves by rcbbing on the high- 
wry 18 thongh it were not at all an nual thing Anotha: an till eas 
etm] iment ny to some of om Mnghsh }m hts expecially when we con- 
suey that af ¥ © probat ly written an the time of the hon hearted monuch, 
Niachud Tt “ Fhae wa certun mnrd, called an Spun St Martins bird, 
abort as «mall 297 wien, with dender Jong legs hhe mses Tt happencd 
ona hot, sunny diy wbent Martinmas, that this bird hy down to enjoy the 
sunshine it the foot cf vecitam tree, and, :asing ats I(gs upw ad, xt sad, 
«Ah taf the oly were to ful new, J could hold xt up with my Iega' But 
at thit very moment rei {ll down ficm the trec, md the bud flew awiy 
m tenor seaming cut, (Oh! St Martin St Mortin, come and help yom 
hitle bird! By some ainguln trun cf reasenng, ths bird 1s eupposd 
to he typed of St Pcter, whe, wfter much boustmg of futhfalness, demod 
his Suyronr, but Mister Odo sud'cny interrupts himself to intlodnc¢ 
anothe: interpretation “It may also Ix adapted,” he says, “to certun 
knights of Fnglind, when they hive ther heads well armed with wine o7 
ale, thev s1y they ci each stind against three Frenchmen, and that they 
em vanquish anything, Fut when they are fisting, and xc swords and 
smars thout them, they ery cut, ‘Oh! St Marti come and help your 
hittle bnd!?? 

‘The literature ¢f the fible m the middle ags hid shown at ats 
thginning 1 great sant ef ouginality ind anventrvcucss, nt as it nereased 
im cxtent it became dub cd, and, uf we miy us the word thus, adulterated 
The miss cf the filles ¢f the middle ages mdecd are poor an anerdent, 
and prasess little pent = Jhcy secm mercly to 2cpresent the rcts and 
thoughts of men givin to anmils m oder thit they meght furmeh the 
ooetnon for morili2tion in this ferm, without much euc for the congiuty 
of the story or the y tness of the illustiatien =~ Lhe fishicn for Wegorecal 
unterpretation was, indeed, no great, thit hardly inything cocaped it4 
influcnes , wed not only popular stortca and historic anced try, but even 
ficta im science, were thiown in unong the fables, and htted with moral 
applications What ue, atrictly spc akin stories, had been inhoduced in 
the Eastern collections of fibles, and 1 fiw me found among the Greek 
fables of A sop, but the propcrtion 15 much greater among the medreval 
collections In fact, the confasion had become so gre it, that propk then grave 
the name of fablranz to the ordinary tiles or contes Among the fibles we 
often find these fal aur, which we frequently the cwrent storics of the 
dy, told among the peoye wither t any notion that thcy admitted of a moral 
apphoation , and, in t.<t, the meiality of many cf them 1sof a very cquivocal 
dex niption Others ue, ike the mediavil fibles, invented for the pur- 
pou, and they woull hudly paw muster inywhere but m a modiev dd 
sermon ihe flowing 35 taken at 2andem from one of the srmens of 
t preacher of the 1e13n of om Uenry IT, kncwn by the name of Odo cf 
kent —'There was once a kong who, it is said, loving worldly glory, 
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caused the pavement, sets, and wails of his hall to be covered with sich 
capets and tapestries, and Ins table to be wWorned with a tible cloth and 
with vessels of gold and sic A cul un wise nim, who was invited to 
dina, and sit at the kings tabk, winting to spit, Ieched abont in vain 
fz 4 comscnient place, and scemg every cther spot covered with orni~ 
monty, he git cn the dings beud = dhe servants metantly laid thar 
hinds upon hna, and wo ull hue diazcd him away to punish him for 
his temerity, but they were prevented by the king, who judging that, as 
he van au emi, he nost hive hid some gocd 2¢.s0n f1 wht he did, 
whed hin to equunt the compiny with it Lo whom the wre amin 
rephed, Lsow nethmg bnt ¢ipestry md prcerous nctaly on cvay mdc, 
ind ccul] find no more fitting plice to ej it cn thin the Jing beud which 
wes ll defeuled with the remuns of the f.cd he bad Ikon cating so f spat 
emit And so with yen, my bicthten, the preacher continucd wddrcsung 
lus eccngrcgation, “it you adorn yo bodics 60 stithously im this world, 
Jeu wall Fe despealed ef all 3en2 ormuments when you dic, and the devila 
w hall will cover yom faces wath stuhin, het spittle Do nct therefore, 
qudc thyself, mm, ta any }¢ taty, ince the Thes cf the fill ae fin: 
thi thee nes m thy sfacnth, for an ass 28 aficnge than thee, for an ws 
wil ewsy to the mill geater bmden thin the shiengest min, ind so 
en to the end of the stay Such was medies d popular precching the 
fitness of the appheiticn «f the story m this ewe 15 certamly not very 
ebvi0us, but preihing m a not very disamilar style has been revived in 
oul own days 

A question of some deheacy, m rcgard to this adaptation of stous 
arose, or, rt all event, was intirpated =Aswe have sheady mtumatcd, 
yniny of thar were fu from mod, howeser they mehe to moral 
Abe fible itecll, mmcover, Ws votorcusly uct Chistian, for it was uni 
verally achnowk.dged to have come from the ancients, who at hest were 
lecled upen cnly as pagin plulowphos, cx fem the anhdel Suacens, 
which was still wor This clycetien wis met xy characteristio 
mumer We hive hud Chustiin preachers am lite: times mad in our own 
aslind: who ansiated on mtrodncng the most popular ars into then ehmch 
muvic, and pleaded an cxense that at wenld be unfur to Ket the evil one 
hive ul the good tunes to himalf, and this wis the sort of argumert 
uwd im the meddle ages There lavcd a gcat prewher m Dnglind at the 
litt: end of the fourteenth century—and om ecuntiymen teok a voy 
qna,ctie ] at am dl the mtGhetial movements cf the middie ages—who 
we crcl, fem the pliec ¢f his buth, Ichn cf Bromyud, and was 1 dia 
{inguahcd momta cf beth mivasitics, a prciching fiw by pofisucn, 
and v great enemy ef ll heretics, Wyeltites in espcait He published 
an Cnamous Fook cf tl mes fer prcichers, m which the stoucs and fibles 
were brou,]t te ctha an theusmds These he ewns, ue ficquently 
teken from the works cf the Gentiles, but wh , says he ashe in what 
guden, cr ly the cuc cf whit gaidenaa, plant 1cucd, at at he huown 
to be an eflisent remedy against drmease? Hise wo net, he continues, 
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on heavenly things,” &c. If Master Ode is rough upon the Church, 
neither is he over complacent towards knighthood. One fable tele us 
how great barons sometimes enriched themselves by robbing on the high- 
way, as thongh it were not at all an unusual thing. Another is still leas 
complimentary to some of onr English knights, especially when we con- 
sider thnt it was probably written in the time of the lion-hearted monarch, 
Richard I. “There is o certain bird, called in Spain St. Martin's bird, 
about ay small az 2 wren, with slender long legs like rushes. It happened 
ona hot, sunny day, abont Martinmas, that this bird lay down to enjoy the 
sunshine at the foot of a certain tree, and, raising ita legs upward, it raid, 
‘Ah 1 if the sky were to fall now, I could hold it up with my legs.’ Bunt 
at that very moment, a leaf fell down from the tree, and the bird flew away 
in terror, screaming out, ‘Oh! St. Martin, St. Martin, come and help your 
little bird!'” By nome singnlnr train of reasoning, this bird ia enpposed 
to he typical of St. Peter, who, after much boasting of faithfulness, denied 
hia Saviour ; but Master Odo mddenly interrupta himself to introduce 
another interpretation. “Jt may alro bo adapted,” he nays, “to certain 
knights of England; when they have their heads well armed with wine or 
ale, they say they can each rtand against three Frenchmen, end that they 
can vanquish anything, but when they are frsting, and sco awords and 
spears about them, they cry ont, ‘Oh! St. Martin, eome and help your 
little bird 1°” 

The litorature of the fable in the middle ages had shown at its 
beginning a great spirit of originality and inventiveness, but as it increased 
in extent it became debaeed, and, if we may ure the word thus, adulterated. 
‘The mass of the fables of the middie ages, indecd, are poor in incident, 
and possess little point. They seem mercly to represent the acts and 
thoughts of men given to animals, in order that they might furnish the 
oocaxion for moralization in this furm, without much care for the congruity 
of the story or the aptnem of the illustration. The fachion for allegorical 
interpretation was, indeed, so great, that hardly anything escaped ite 
influence; and not only popular stories and historical anecdotes, but even 
facts in science, were thrown in among the fables, and fitted with moral 
applications. What ore, strictly apenking, stories, had been introduced in 
the Eastern collections of fables, and a few are found among the Greek 
fables of Zsop, but the proportion is much greater among the medimval 
collections. In fact, the confusion had become so great, that people then gave 
the name of fabliaue to the ordinary tales or contes. Among the fables we 
often find these fabliauz, which are frequently the current stories of tha 
day, told among the people withont any notion that they admitted of a moral 
application ; and, in fact, the morality of many of them isof a very equivocal 
description. Others are, like the medieval fables, invented for the pur- 
pose, and they would hardly pass muster anywhere but in a medieval 
sermon. The following is taken at random from one of the acrmons of 
a ptescher of the reign of our Henry I1., known by the name of Odo of 
Kent :-— There was once a king who, it ix said, loving worldly glory, 
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caused the pavement, seats, and walls of his hall to be covered with rich 
carpets and tapestries, and his table to be adorned with « table-cloth and 
with vessels of gold and silver. A certain wise raan, who was invited to 
dinner, and vat at the king’s table, wanting to spit, looked about in vain 
for a convenient place, and seeing every other spot covered with orna~ 
nients, he spit on the king's beard. The servants instantly laid their 
banda upon him, and would have dragged him away to punish him for 
his temerity, but they were prevented by the king, who judging that, as 
he was a wite man, he must have had some good reason for what ho did, 
asked him to acquaint the company with it. To whom tho wise man 
replied, ‘I saw nothing but tapestry and precious metals on every side, 
and conld find no more fitting place to spit on than the king's beard, which 
‘was all defowled with the remains of the food he had been cating, so Y xpat 
on it.” And so with you, my brethren,” the preacher continued, addressing 
his congregation, ‘if you adorn your bodies so studiously in this world, 
you will be despoiled of all yonr ornaments when you die, and tho devils 
in hell will cover your faces with stinking hot spittle, Do not, therefore, 
pride thyself, man, in any beauty, ince the lilies of the fleld are fuirer 
than thee; nor in thy strength, for on uss is stronger than thee; for an avs 
will carry to the mull a greater burden than the strongest man,” and fo 
on to the end of the story. Such was medieval popular preaching: the 
fitness of the application of the story in this case is certainly not very 
obvious; but preaching in a not very dissimilar style has been revived in 
our own dayr, 

A question of some delicacy, in regard to this adaptation of stories 
arose, or, at all events, was anticipated. As‘we have already intimated, 
anany of them were far from moral, however they might be moralized. 
"The fuble itaclf, moreover, was notoriously not Christian, for it was uni- 
versally acknowledged to have come from the ancients, who at best wore 
looked upon only as pagan philosophers, or from the infidel Saracens, 
which was still worse. This objection was met in a characteristic 
manner. We have had Christian preachers in luter times and in our own 
island, who insisted on introducing the most popular airs into their church 
mueic, and pleaded in excuse that it would be unfair to Ict the evil one 
have all the good tunes to himself, and this was the sort of argument 
ned in the middle ages. There lived a great preacher in England at the 
latter end of the fourteenth century—and our countrymen took @ very 
energetic part in all the intellectual movements of the middle ages—who 
was callcd, from the place of his birth, John of Bromyard, and was a dis- 
tinguished member of both universities, a preaching friar by profession, 
and o great enemy of all heretica, Wycliffites in especial. He published 
an enormous book of themes for preachers, in which the stories and fables 
were brought together in thousands. These, he owns, are frequently 
taken from the works of the Gentiles, but who, saya he, aaka in what 
garden, or Ly the care of what gardener, ao plant is reared, if it be known 
to be an effivient remeily against diserse? Have we not, he continues, 
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tho authority of the Gentiles themselves that enemy's property is fair 
plunder—fus est et ab hoste doceri?—and the Scriptures represent to us 
the Hehrewa, God’s own people, enriching themselves with the epoils of 
the Egyptians. 

In the middle ages, the fashion for this kind of preaching, and for the 
fables and tales which formed the staple material for it, scemed to increase 
and to become more absurd, like the fables themselves, as the period of 
reformation and of the revival of ancient learning approached, and when 
that period arrived, tho medieval fubles were banished at onco from our 
literature, One causc of their disappearance was the revival in Europe 
of the ancient Zeop, that is, of the Greek text of the fables which pars 
under his name, During the earlier ages of the art of printing, editions 
of Atsop in the original Greck, or in a Latin version, or in the vernacular 
languages of the countries in which they were printed, were multiplied by 
the press; but even in the latter they were not made for the amusement 
of children, but were published in ponderous folios, for the reading of men 
of riper years. The Greek fables are so much more simple and clegent in 
their construction, and so much more classically correct in their form, 
than either the somewhat extravagant apologues of the Orientals or tho 
too often dnll and insipid fubles of the middle ages, that they soon 
triumphed over both, Wath them the fuble secured for itself a permanent 
place in tho literature of Europe, which, though not at prescnt with any 
great glory, it still, neverthcless, continues to hold. It claims, and justly, 
several of the most classical and lasting monuments of the literature of 
Europe during the two lest centuries, and counts among its worshippers 
such names a¢ Lafontaine, and Jessing, and Gay. From the high 
position which such writors have given to it, we may look back upon its 
old and long career, as, born under the warm aky of India, it crept by 
ways unknown to the classic clime of Grecoe, passed thence less obscurely 
to Latium, and wandered onward into the middle agea of Europe, there to 
meet its older parent from its far distant birthplace, and, conjointly with 
it, to take medisval society by surprise, and conquer a more remarkable 
position than it had previously held either in the east or in the west, 
The history of the fable has, indeed, been an eventful one--we might 
almost say, romantic, and forma not an uninteresting or unimportant chapter 
in the general history of human intelligence. 


Baw JF was Ayset. 





A coop many years ago—so many that I'd rathor not have to specify 
them—I combined within myself two very adverse qualities; a great 
liking for hunting, and very small means to gratify it. I waa light, a 
reasonably light weight, with o safe seat, a good hand, and a quick eye; 
but, alas! there are other requirements more requisite still My purse 
‘was even lighter than all; and so I was forced, if I would ride, to pick up 
some damaged article with smashed knees or capped hocks, some invo- 
terate bolter, or some mischievous beast, obstinately bent on throwing 
his rider, and just as obstinately given to eating him when down, I 
would hunt, and there was nothing for it but this. I suppone, indeed, I 
am vain enough to assert that I made as much of my material as my 
neighbours could. I spared my ung on the heavy ground, roshed him 
boldly at his fences, hustled him sturdily along over the uneven placen, 
and made play whonever I could get o bit of smooth turf that sited 
me, Never was ingenuity more sorely taxed, never was patience moro 
thoroughly toated. When a poor North American Indian is working away 
at the adornment of his mocassins, he is not shocked by secing at hia sido 
tome wonderful piece of mechanism doing the same specics of embroidery 
in a far more finished manner; he has not to contrast the sharpened fish- 
tooth he works with agninst the polished steel implcments of his civilized 
competitor. Now this was my casc. I was not only fated to ride o 
screw, but to behold on every side of me all manncr of woll-mounted 
fellowz—a whole field of firat-rate horse-flesh ia top condition. 

This waa bad; but there was worse behind it, Whenever, by some 
of those mischances which must befall the ill-mounted, I got a amashing 
fall; wheoever my hind legs wouldn't come up, or my fore-legs go far 
enough forward; whenever my poor weak-loined back couldn't muster 
the speed to send her sweeping across the brook, and that we both landed 
in the middle; I was always sure to hear—they were indeed my first 
greetings as I emerged, half dressed in duckweed, from the pool—t How 
could it be otherwise? Lever will ride such screws!” “Why won't he 
give a proper price for a horse?” “‘ Why won't he get something able to 
carry him: something like that horse of yours, or that black mare Sir Harry 
is riding? It’s the stupidest thing in the world to be under-horsed; and 
‘bad economy besides.” The fall and the ducking were far easier to endure 
than these comments, They were not sarcaams on my skill, or sneers at 
my horsemanship, but they were far worse; they were harsh judgments 
‘upon myself, and in such wise that I couldn't roply to them; and so [I 
had to put up with them, and continue to do “the stupidest thing in life, 
and the worst economy” to the end, 

‘Vou Tt. 40. 12. a3 
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Years, long years, have rolled over aince that; and, instead of a horee, 
T have got a boat; but exactly with the same fatality: all the old criticiams 
have been revived, and, nomine mutato, I am once more reminded of my 
stupidity and poor economy. ‘I aay, old fellow,” calls out my eatimable 
friend, owner of the Calypso, R.Y.S., two hundred and forty tons, new 
measurement, a clipper schooner, doing thirteen off her log, and steady 
asa frigate. “I say,” cries he, as he steps by me, under easy canvas, 
“where are you going in that cockle-shell? ‘You've no busines to be 
out here in a thing like that! She has got no bearings, no beam. 
She's not deep enough in the water. You've far too much sail on her. 
She ought to have a false keel, a small jib, two reefs in her mainsail, and 
yourself—s cork jacket. Take my word for it, she's unsafe—quite unsafy: 
the craft for you here would be one of our small Thames yachts, twenty or 
five-and-twenty tons, cutter-rigged, and with a good draught of water. 
‘You'd pick up one at the end of the season fora song. I could have got 
you one t’other day, all sound and ready for sea, only two years built, for 
abundred and fifty. As to that bean-pod of yours, I'd not go out in her for 
half a million. Believe me!" here his voice grows deep or oracular— 
believe me, ‘That sort of boat is the stupidest thing in life, and so very 
poor economy |" 

Acold uhudder came over me as I heard these words, even though 
the day was a broiling one of summer and with # sky blue sa the sea 
iteelf It seemed to ring in my ears the great moral lesson, that I was 
always moving in a vicious circle—and to be, though young or old, ever 
destined to do the stupidest things, and the worst economy. It ix 
quite true, with a little effort of courage I might have told my former 
monitors, or my present one, that I couldn’t help it; that if the Fates had 
willed it otherwise, I'd have had the best stable in Leicestershire, and the 
fastest clipper at Cowes; but that, as I was not able for either one or the 
other, I yiolded to circumstances; and as, nome twenty years ago, I'd rather 
hhave taken the field on a spavined pony, with the certainty of fall st 
‘every second ditch, so would I now rather have « plank and a handker- 
chief for a sail, than resign myself to give up boating. 

To be sure, I am exposed to no ordinary temptation. I live on the 
shore of the Mediterranean ; my house, shrouded in limes and olives on 
three sides, opens by the fourth over the very sea iteclf; the blue water 
is surging slowly against the rock, as I write, and the gay bunting at my 
masthead can almost flap against my window. Around me, on every side, 
in wuch a scene as Naples itself cannot compete with. Yonder, across the 
‘bay, rise the olive-covered hills dotted with white villages, and broken 
beneath into many « little cove, rock-girt and yellow-stranded. There, 
in that crescent nook, lies Lerici, the bright sun gleaming on its win- 
dows, and throwing a glorious light on the old ruined castle at the harbour 
mouth. Behind all, mow-capped, jagged, and Alp-like, rise the Carrara 
mountains, the steep aides glistening with the bright marble which never 
ahoman hammer or crowbar may reach. Behind that cliff, where the 
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olives are bending over the sea, lies the little bay of St. Aronsa. There 
in a lonely-looking old villa there, into whose arched basement the blue 
‘waves wash in stormy weather, and this was poor Shelley's; and yonder, 
far away, beyond the bold bluff of Ponte Corvo, where the tall moun- 
tains are faintly seen—yonder is Via Reggio, on whose shore he wax 
lost. 

‘To the, westward—zmy own side of the gulf—the picture is grander and 
more stern, the mountains descend more abruptly to the sea, and the 
‘blaffa are more precipitate. In the bays, too, there is a far greater depth 
of water, and the proudest three-decker can anchor in them close to the 
very shores, From the lofty summit of the Castellana, crowned with a 
fort which might seem intended to throw shells at the Pleiades, descend 
many a deep cleft and gorge, with tumbling torrenta hurrying down to the 
nea, and through these, even in the stilly summer time, come occasionally 
sudden gusta of wind, very disconcerting to those with a certain leaning for 
stupid savings and small economies. 

As our gulf is a bay within a larger bay, it is in almost all respects 
like an inland Jake, and even with a strong wind there is very rarely any- 
thing like a aea—in fact, when from the wind it might be prudent to take 
reefs in your sui), the calm water will reflect your boat, and the bright 
‘hues of your Union Jack be shown you under your lee. For some yeare 
‘back T have sailed it in alznost all weathers; I know it in the sultry half- 
breath of the Sirooco, in the treacherous gustiness of the Libeocio, and 
in the more dangerous foree of that strong wind that swoopa down from 
the nowy Apennines, and gathering strength as it comes, aweepa acrovs 
the entire bay, squall aftor squall. This is the Tramontana, of which 
amore anon. 

There ia one feature of boating in these watera which is pre-eminently 
delightful. There are no tides—scarcely any currents. Now there is 
an immense edvantage in the Leing able to trip your anchor, hoist your 
jib, and get under way, without even a thought for the full flood or the 
half-cbb. You nevor have recourse to the Almansck to learn how you can 
Yun out, and when you can run in. You have only to think, is there a 
breeze to fill your sails; and there nover blew thut wind in the Gulf of 
Bpexzia that would not wait you in sight of some lovely landscape. Creep 
close-hauled under the land, or go free out seaward, starboard or larboard 
—it is ever beautiful, ever varied; and, as you emerge from the extreme 
‘weatern point, and come within sight of the island of Palmaria and the 
more distant Tins, there lies the great Gulf of Genoa, blue, heaving and 
welling; the mountain shores curving in one glorious arch from Parto 
Venere to Bracco, 

Porto Venere, too—that lonely villege, rising, like Venice, from the 
waters, and crowned above by its ruined abbey, over whose marble 

pinnacles the snowy sea-foam is tossed in storm—what a wild and desclate 
spot! Good choice was it—in that strange atory Lui et Elle—for Gporge 
Sand to fix upor this remote spot, te live secluded and unknown. To be 
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sure, it was only by the licence of her craft she could affect to nay that her 
kil] in lace-making could have supported her. Poor ——, if you had not a 
stout fisherman for 4 husband, you would have fared badly, with all your 
crochet-work. 

But I am forgetting my Tramontana all this while, not to say that I 
have no business out here in this far sway part of the gulf. 

It was about thres weeks ago. We had just passed through a vary 
stormy equinox. The newspapers were filled with disasters at sea, and 
even along our own usually safe shores numerous camualties had occurred. 
And now there came some days of perfect summer. The gulf was like a 
mirror, not # ripple disturbed the picture of the mountains it gave 
back; and the wide-sided latiners in vain spread their canvas: they could 
not even creep from their moorings ond step out to sea. It was very 
delightfil—glorious in all its varied effects on the landscape; but, to 
one passionately fond of boating, it was just as provoking as a frost in the 
hunting season, I am ashamed to sy how ungrateful I felt for weather 
that everyone around me was extolling :—“ Did you ever ace the gulf look 
more besutiful?" ‘Who ever beheld much lights on the Carrara moun- 
tains?” “Those heights yonder are hke opal and gold.” ‘That's the 
very een Homer calls marbled. Sce how it is streaked and veined with 
many colours!" “ What abundance of grapes! How delicious the figs! 
For years there has been no such abundance of cheanuts!” ‘These and 
wuch like passed as a sort of grecting on every side, while I brooded 
moodily over the calm, and muttered, ‘If there was only a little wind.” 

“Well, aro you mtisfied now?” said my daughter, as sho opened a 
window ovor a sea-terrace, on the morning of the 10th. ‘What do you 
soy to that? Will that Tramontana recompense you for the last week's 
calm? Thore it comes swooping down from the hills above Traguesa, and 
the only latiner out haa taken in her jib, and is coming in closc-reefed.” 
I had jast time to reach the window and catch a last look at the white 
eail as the swift craft swept into the bay of the Grazin and was hidden 
from view, and now #coss the entire gulf’ not a boat waa out. In ali the 
little bays and inlets along the shore, the various craft were engaged 
bestowing themselves trimly against the coming weather. They struck 
their loftier spars, and got down their heavy yards on deck, and gave out 
some fathoms more of cable, and a few of the very cautions made fast 
haweers on shore, that they might ride head to wind more steadily. 

It blew fresh, and something more; and though I am free to confess 
I should have liked it just as well without that “ pitch extra,” yet what 
was to be done? One cannot in this life have things in all respects to 
their likings; end there wan no “‘ sca,” that is, no roughness to speak of; 
and though there were squalls along the land farther out, the wind was 
what my boatman called “ince,” honest; and lastly, as I was what 
Paddy oalls “ blue-moulded” after a week's calm, I determined to go out. 

Ts was the sort of day to try a boat's qualities, and for some time 
‘back I had been anxious to test mine. I had bought her about four 
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months before, after much thonght and reflection. She was very pretty 
to look at, but the current opinion was, not mach of a sea boat, being far 
too lengthy for her breadth of beam, and mnch too crowded with sail. 
On her two masts she carried two very large lateen sails, and a great fore- 
mail for'ard; and to these, with very little respect for naval architecture, 
I had edded a mizen, which went in my family by the name of my 
“tai” : 

if I displayed some obstinacy and sclf-will in this latter appendage, I 
showed myself the abject slave of public opinion in other respects ; and 
at the recommendation of one friend, I supplied sand ballast; and through 
the advice of another, laid in watar barrels; and in deference to the 
general voice of society, I had her drawn up on shore, and added six 
inches of a false kecl. From the time of the Man and his Ass, there never 
was such an instance of unquestioning submission ; but one over-critical 
observer added the last feather to the camel’s back, by ssying, “ And now 
bura hor"—-when 1 broke with my counsellors, and ordered her to be 
Taunched. 

T have said I was long anxious to test her sea-going qualities. I had 
a sort of lurking impression that ahe would come out well from the ordeal, 
and fling » haughty defiance in the face of all her calumniators. I wanted 
to be able to say, “Well, you saw how she behaved on that day! It 
waa uot a gale of wind, but it was « sharp Tramontans, very gusty and 
treacherous. There was not another boat out; and as I have no reef 
points in my sail, you saw how I carried all my canvas, Is she a sea boat, 
now? Isahe dry? Has she not a rare weather helm?” Such and such 
like were the proud interrogatories that I had rehearsed very often to 
myself, picturing the humiliated condition of my abashed auditors, Now 
my daughter had been one of the depreciatora: ahe had rat on the seat of 
the scornful, and anid much in disparagement af my poor boat, pro- 
phesying much evil about her. It was only fitting, therefore, whon the 
occasion served, that she should witness the triumph of thove qualities 
the had condemned, and zo I at once proposed she should accompany me. 
She demurred—she opined it was not exactly the day for s small boat at 
all. The old story. Why hadn't I the Sultana or the Peach? I trembled 
Jest I should hear about the miserable economy I was practising. No, 
sho only argued that it blew too fresh for mere pleasure. I am obliged to 
acknowledge at this time, that my reputation as a safe mariner had been 
sadly damaged in my domestic circle by two previous upsets within the 
last five years—one of my daughters being with me on one oocasion, and 
one on the other; and so I was delicately reminded how late it was in the 
season, and how cold the water usually was in October : encering remarks, 
that no affectation of politeness could conceal. Seeing me at last deter- 
mined to go, she agreed to join me; and having ordered my bostmen to 
get everything in order, we were very soon ready. Though the depth of 
water at the rock beneath my house permitted the boat to come alongside, 
there waa now such a gobble of the sea, that it was no easy matter to get 
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om board without a ducking. We succeoded, however, pretty well, my 
@eughter's difficulty being not leasened by the charge of # favourite dog~= 
8 mmall Italian greyhound, which she was very fond of, and could nob 
bear to leave behind. 

‘The anchor up, and the jib set, she payed over nicely to the wind, 
and we were under way. I headed the boat towards Lerici, which 
brought the wind exactly on our beam, and gave her what I thonght 
her best point of sailing. As we set our latecn saile, she heeled over a 
good deal, but obeying the helm perfectly. She went up to wind and 
recovered herself; a performance which my daughter appreciated, and 
highly, and vouchsafed to compliment me on. Maybe this unlucky flattery 
may have had some share in my deciding, which I did at that moment, 
to carry our large jib; so eager was I to show how false and unfounded 
had been all the aspersions on our seaworthiness. 

“The jib if you like,” said she; “ but I protest against ‘the tail:’ 
it in really too disfiguring.” I winced, but said nothing; the more sinoa 
the mizen and the tail had been both left on shore. We were now spinning 
through the water fast, all setting up well to windward, and with as 
much of the ballast as we could conveniently move on that side. Thera 
was a strong presa of wind on her, but not more than I bad often seen 
before; and though she ran with her gunwale “to,” she never took in one 
drop of water—a fact that I proudly pointed out to my daughter, and 
who obeerved it approvingly. Our large jib was now filled, and drew us 
along splendidly ; already we had left the lad a couple of miles behind,’ 
and were gaining the open bay. I was in the middle of an encomium on 
the boat's performance, when a aqnall took her aloft; it strack her before 
I was aware, for on the water there was no indication of it. She lurched 
over greatly, but Inffed up well, so I put down the helm. Still, the water 
came tumbling madly in over the side. I felt apprehensive she would 
soon lose stesrage. Another squall, and a stronger, now threw her com- 
pletely over, and the sea rolled in and up to us, surging round us, as we 
gripped the gunwale to kcep ourselves from falling to leeward. 1 stooped 
down to alacken the sheet, but it was already too deep under water. 
Another heel! and over she want: but not completely over; for, as the 
water rose in her, she righted herself s little, sottled, and went down. 
‘We were now in the waves, swimming away from what we feared might be 
some entanglement of the rigging; but of this there was no peril, for she 
had totally disappeared. The cars and some of the flooring planks had 
floated, however, ea she sunk, and on some of these our boatmen were 
already gripping; and now, I told my daughter to keep near, while I 
fetched her an oar: this I soon accomplished, and for « second or two we 
fancied that a large oar ought to support us both; but we speedily detected 
that this, albeit very stoutly asserted in bocks, is not strictly trae, and 
that an oar, like a goose, may bs too much for one, but not sufficient for 
two. Leaving her, therefore, I went in search of another, and chanced 
‘Upon what was far better—an empty water-cask; an admirable species of 
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Tife- , though requiring « little practice and dexterity in the mode 
of axing, having an inveternte tendenoy to rol] downwards under you, and 
thus pitch you head foremost ovar itt 

The dog was now a very serious embarrassment, for she perched herself 
on my daughter's head, and by her weight, sunk her several times beneath 
the water. Dexterously detaching her at last, she contrived to Jay her 
across the oar, and resting her head on her shoulder, held her quite easily. 
‘We were now only a few yards from each other, and could converse freely ; 
and it was at this time my daughter remarked to me, what may prova 
the sole valuable experience of our adventure: it is thise—that an oar, to 
‘be useful, aa a means of support in the water, must be to leeward of the 
person holding it. If otherwise, it isthe very revarse of advantageous, its 
tendency being to preea against, and over the swimmer, and actually to 
depress him. In making the remark, she observed that, with the oar to 
Jeeward, there was no fatigue whatever in holding on, and that, ifnecessary, 
she could remain there for hours, If the oar be held at arm's length, all 
the better; since in this way, it will have to support far less weight than if 
olutched close to the chest, 

I was not, however, going to relinquish the honours of tho barrel, 
and our controversy, sasisted at times by praotical illustrations, was con- 
tinued till they picked us up. I was about to say, the most disagreeable 
part of the adventure was the being rowed to shore with the cold Tra- 
montane piercing through our wet clothes and freezing us aa wo went; but 
no, thera was something still worse behind, and of which, even while I 
write, we are yet the victims—I mean the comments of those on Jand—the 
‘unmerociful strictures of the man who was never upset. Oh, what a severe 
and unforgiving critic he is ; how unsparingly he exposes your ignorance, 
ridioules your rarhness, laughs at your inexpertness! He knew all sbout 
it weeke ago: hadn’t he told Jones, and Brown, and Robinson that your 
‘boat was a delusion, and yourself a humbug? The first day he saw her, 
he said she would do this, or she couldn't do thats he know, besides, that 
you were nothing of @ asilor; that you were certain to blunder in a 
moment of difficulty ; you'd lose your head, and the reat of it. 

But there was another, even worse than he—my old enemy. I thought, 
in my vanity, I had left him # thousand miles away; but I find he is a 
plant of every clime, and benrs fruit at ali seasons. Here he was, back 
again, to tell me what a stupid thing not to have « yacht. What o 
mistaken economy was all this boat business! ‘These cockle-shells, sir, 
must go over; they have no bearings: they lee over, and there you are— 
you fill and go down. Have s good decked boat——I'd aay, five-and-thirty 
or forty tons——don't go out when it blows fresh-—-get a clever skipper and 
a lively crew--bave a good store of those patent life-belia on board. 
Simple precautions all these, ain’t they?” 

“Very true; but the cost-——” 

“Qh, there you ere again!—But, as I told you before, it's the 
atupidest thing « fellow can do, and the worst economy besides,” 
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Now, as I sit here, pondermg over all these things, and by no means 
given to reject with obduracy the counsel that comes accredited by many 
wise heads, yet am I painfully reminded by certain facts of my inner 
consciousness that there are unhappy natures in this world with whom 
the best things disgree—idiosynorasies like those which refuse to be 
lulled by opium or cheered by wine. It may be, then, by the same law 
of exceptions, I 2m myself one of those fated to do stupid things and 
practise the worst of all posible economies, Even with this ungratifying 
conviction strong upon me, let me impart my experiences, which more 
fortunate people have not to record. 

Firstly—No boat, whether with sails or without, goes over so rapidly as 
to prevent thought of how to act. In our late accident, there was not only 
time to perceive that the land was too far away-to swim for, but that if 
--which we deemed very improbable—the boat were to sink altogether, 
all her loose spars would float out of her, and we should have ample 
means to support ourselves. The very action of a boat “ settling” in the 
water is a Icisurely process—taking fully s minute and « half or two 
minutes; affording quite time enough to throw off shoes or any heavy 
clothing. It is, therefore, of the first importance that there should be no 
hurry, I¢ is quite time enough to quit the boat when she shows that she 
cannot right again. 

Secondly—Always get over the weather-side, for if you chance to go 
down to leeward you run the risk of being entangled in the rigging—a 
thing occasionally very embarrassing even to a strong ewimmer, particularly 
in a heavy sea, 

Lastly—Never get upset if you can help it, The damage to your 
clothes ia something; the loss of your boat is worse; but worse than 
either is the triumph you give that large section of your acquaintances 
who “knew it all beforchand,” and whose sorrow for your mishap is 
entirely swamped in the wise strictures on your stupid folly, and your 
short-sighted economy. 

I was about to add something more, but news is brought me that my 
boat has been seen some fathoms low in the clear water, smiling slowly 
along, with jack and pendant streaming. I am off to look at her. 


The Griminal Faw and the Detection of Crime. 


Few things are more surprising to the members of professions than 
the ignorance which, aa daily experience convinces them, prevails outaide 
their limits as to their nature and subject matter. It might have been 
supposed by any one who had not gained this experience, that the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice would have formed an exception to the rule, 
‘both on account of its moral and dramatic interest, and becnuse no tech- 
nical process is carried on with so much publicity, or attracts euch general 
attention, Experience daily proves that this is not the case; and fow 
instances have pioved it more clearly than the commenta made and the 
attention excited by the murder at Road. The oxcitement caused by 
this transaction (greater, no doubt, than it otherwise would have been 
‘because it happened towards the conclusion of the seasion of Parliament) ; 
the comments made upon it even by writers who might have been supposed 
to be well informed ; and the suggestions offered as to the mode in which 
it should be investigated, prove that the public at large altogether overrate 
the nature of the security against crime, which it is desirable, or with our 
institutions posable, that criminal justice should afford. Jt would seem 
they are ignorant of the steps which would be required if a more efficient 
mode of detecting and punishing it is to be brought into use; and that 
they either do not know—or, under the pressure of temporary excite- 
ment, forget—the importanco of the constitutional principles which some 
of them svem inclined to trample under foot, in order to discover the author 
of a crime which at once excites their indignation and piquea their 
curiosity. 

There considerations suggest some observations on the principles on 
which our existing system is based, on their defects, on the remedies 
which are proposed or which would be efficient,—and lastly, on nome 
important, though ill-understood, principles, which affect the whole 
subject of legal punishments. 

It would require s minute and technical statement, unsnited to these 
pages, to show the manner in which the system of administering criminal 
justice now in force assumed ita present form. It may, however, be asserted, 
‘though it would be tedious in this placo to prove, that the changes which 
have taken place in it from the earliest times down to our own days have 
‘been mainly in the same direction. Its existing state is the result of a 
roriea of efforts more or less explicitly and consciously directed towards 
the establishment of a system of criminal justice resembling our systera 
of civil justice in all its principal features, and even in a variety of minute 
technical details. In this country, though probably thie country only, 
the result of the experience of nearly eight centuries has been to establish 

sis 
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the principle that s criminal trial differs from a civil action principally in 
the character of the damages ultimately awarded. In the one case a 
man is tried for the sake of exacting from him his life or his liberty, as 
in the other case he ia med for the sake of exacting from him satisfaction 
for the breach of an obligation, or for the infliction of an injury. Some 
qualifications and explanations would be required to make this statement 
accurate, or rather, complete; but it is nevertheless substantially true, 
and its truth may be tested by any one who has an opportunity of watching 
the ordinary course of a criminal trial. One or two of the leading 
illustrations of this principle may be mentioned for the sake of clearness, 

There is no public functionary whose duty it is to investigate charges 
and to obtain and arrange the evideuce required to support them, ‘The 
prosecutor is generally a private person, and has never, as such, any official 
authority. He employs his own attorney just as he would in a civil 
action, and he is practically the duminus litis, If the crime is a mis- 
demeanor, he can compound it by his own authority; and if it ia a 
felony, he can secure an acquittal by not appearing to prosecute. It is 
tne, he would usually incur a penalty by doing so, but the penalty is one 
of a special nature. Non-sppearance in not an offence in itself, 

The trial is conducted exclusively by the counsel whom the prosc- 
entor and prisonar aelect, They decide whether witnesses shall be called or 
not, and they are supposed to know what the witnesses will be prepared 
to prove. The judge hns uo communication with them bofore the trial, 
though he knows what tliey have said on former occasions. 

Lastly, the prisoner ix never questioned from firat to last, probably 
jn pursuance of the old and now cxploded maxim, thut a man cannot 
he a witness in bis own cause, and he is thus better off than a defendant 
in a civil suit, who can not only he a witness at the trial, but may be 
compelled to answer interrogatories before it. 

‘These illustrationa of the character of our system of criminal justice 
are sufficient to show its gencrul nature. They might be greatly extended, 
and their extension would show that the principle already stated applies 
not only to its leading features, but also to its minute detaile, It has 
far more consistency and regularity then the law which it administers. 
In criticising it, its defects should be borne in mind. There are four 
distinct operations involyed in the gencral notion of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, The firat ie the definition of crime, aud the 
apportionment of punishment. That is the province of the legislator. 
‘The accond is the detection of crime. That, sccording to the practice of 
English law—for there never was any theory upon the subject—is tho 
province of the injured party, his surviving friends, or any one else who 
likes to take the trouble. The third is the investigation of the charge, 
which is the function of courts of justice; and the last is the punishment 
of the offender, which is the function of the sheriff. It is thus absurd to 
quarrel with the law when a crime is not detected. The fault, if there ix 
one at oll, lies in the passion of the English people for personal freedom, 
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and in their intoleaanve of personal icstraint or mterference for any 
purpose whatever This 1s the real obstacle which has always prevented 
the appointment of any permanent officer with mquiatorial powers 
specially charged wath the detection of offences; and so long as we chonse 
te enjoy an exemption from the abuses to which the existence of such 
officrala would or might lead, we muct be content to pay the price in the 
form of the occasional impunity of offtndera, One of the most curious 
lesults of the newspaper discussions on the Road murder has been the 
yioof which they afford of the fact, that hardly any one appeais to be 
aware of this Indeed, fiom the tone ot the discussion, 1t would seem as 
af no one had ever heard before of @ murder going unpumshed, yet there 
can be httle doubt that a large majority of cirmes of all sorts, murders 
mcluded, aie undetected That it 13 so with othcr eximes there can be no 
sort of question ‘The author of an Azticle Jatcly published in these pages 
on “ Thieves and Thieving,” was scquamted with a large number of pro- 
fesmonal crimmals, and no donbt such a clas exists, though possibly its 
amportance in comparison with other sourccs of c1ume may he overzated. 
Tfowever this may be, the very existence of a professional ermimal 
amphes the frequency of undetected crime A man who acquires 
great skill in house-bieaking, or piching pockets, must have committed 
many thefta and burglaics before he 1s transported, and no doubt the 
cave 14 the same with murders A writer in the Saturday Renew 
of September 22nd, who apparently spcrks fom perronal knowledge, 
observe —“ It would be easy to give a long lat of undotected murders 
which have happened within a short time, and a confined district, but 
which have been forgotten, because there wa9 nothing particularly mte- 
resting about them The followmg mvin cases have occurred within a» 
very few years, m four neghbourmg counties —A man was abot dead 
near Leicester, m gamekcepe: waa shot not long after nem Coventry; 
a farmer was shot at Alfreton, in Derbyslure , an old man was beaten to 
death by robbira in the same naghbourhood, a» mm was stabbed 
at Spondon, near Deiby; the body of a murdered man waa found 
m the river at Lincoln, and a boy was killed m Nottingham foiest. 
Yet no one was ever brought to tral for any one of these murdora, 
which have all been committed within the last five o: mx yearn, 
except m one instance, m which no evidence was offered agaist 
the persona accused.” It would be no difficult matter to extend this 
list. A man was, not long amce, abot dead at Portsmouth, whose 
murdcier was never detected A gamekeeper was murdered im Lincoln- 
shire, many years ago, almost im the presence of two watneses, and to 
thus day the guilty person has never been discovered. The curate of 
a populous village on the banks of the Thames istely buned, m the 
course of about two years, as many as nine bodies found m the river, 
and never inquired for. These people may have been murdered, There 
1s nothing to show that they were not. We all know the little para- 
graphs which, continually appear in the papers, mm some euch words 
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as thesa:— ‘A body has been found in the Hegent’s Canal; from 
marks of violence which it presents, foul play is suspected.” Such para~ 
graphs never disturb our repose, or strike us as peculiar, We forget them 
as soon as we have read them; yet they may, and perhaps do, indicate 
murders as foul as thoes which set the whole nation in a state of excite- 
ment. Besides such cases as these, there can be no doubt thet secret 
murders occur which escape not merely punishment but suspicion. From 
the nature of the case this must be, to a great extent, matter of conjecture. 
But there ia as much evidence of it as can be expected. Palmer, in all 
probability, committed at least two murdera which would never have been 
discovered if he had not committed a third. A man, named Bacon, was 
convicted of having attempted to poison his mother, three years after her 
denth, in conroquence of attention being attracted by his wife murdering 
their childron.* It was stated at the time of Palmer's trial, that “ sus- 
picious cases” were known to occur at insurance officca, which meana, in 
plain words, thut the authorities of those offices occasionally have reason 
to suspect that the insured are mmrdered for the sake of their policies; 
and tho rumour that there has been “foul play” about a particular death 
is one which most people hear occasionally, and which must sometimes 
represent a truth. Rush, for example, was always suspected of having 
murdered his father. 

No doubt the belief in concealed crimea in opposed to popular 
prejudice embodied in the proverb, “Murder will out;" but the true 
application of that foolish remark, and of its still more foolish illus- 
trations, is the very opposite of what it is usually supposed to be. 
Cases are usually quoted in support of it where some strange accident 
discovered the murderer—-where the other half of the wad of a gun 
‘waa found in his pocket—where the murdered man tore away part of the 
mourderer'a dross, and the bit fitted the hole — or where some one hap- 
pened to pass along an unfrequented road or passage, and so came upon 
the track of the criminal. It is fortunate that such cases are not as com- 
mon as the proverb assures them to be, and tuat the evidence against the 
murderer is almost always of the most prosaic kind, comprising direct 
proof of the motive, and cither of the act itself, or of circumstances 
inseparably connected with it—such as the possession of property, the con- 
uct of the criminal, his connection with the instrument of the crime, &o. 
If murderera were usually detected by strange accidents, it would follow 
that, in the absence of strange accidents, they would escape detection ; and 
the trne inference from the fact, that many murderers are only just canght, 
ia, that many more must escape. 

Persons who ought to be above such weakness often affect a certain 
respect for the prejudice, because they suppose it to be useful. False~ 

* This man was tried upon capital charges three times in one yean—namely, at 
the Lincoln Bummer Assizes in 2856, for burning his houss to cheat an insurance 


office ; at the Old Bailey, in the spring of 1857, for the murder of his children ; and 
atLincoln Summer Assizes In 1657, for the murder of his mother, 
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hood and wuperstition are always evils, and their specific mischief in thin 
Particuler case is easily detected. The prevalence of such notions sar- 
rounds murder with a sort of romantic interest. It is looked upon as 
something which falls under the jurisdiction of spocial providenoes—n 
gloomy, awful, Byronic transaction, mysteriously committed, and miracu- 
lously avenged ; whereas, in truth, itis usually a clumsy piece of bloody and 
stupid bratality, perpetrated by some wretched creature, who scldom rises 
even to any considerable degree of cunning, and whom it is difficult to 
detect, net because he has shown avy particular skill, but because it is 
hard to find clear proof of accret transactions, and because the difficulty 
is greatly increased where it is no one’s businers to overcome it. 

These considerations make it hard to look without some impatience 
on tho excitement produced by tho Road murder. When undetected 
crimes are so common, and are noticed so little, it scems rather con- 
temptible to make #0 much disturbance about a particular crime, merely 
because its cireumstances are dramatic. It is a melancholy, though it is 
by no means an uncommon thing, that a child should be murdered, ind 
the strong probability that the marderer is one of a very limited number 
of persons gives great dramatic interest to the whole affair. The canc in 
fairly entitled to notice os a judicial curiosity, but it is nothing more. 
‘The strangeness of the event does not increase its importance. Tho dis- 
covery of the criminal is no doubt important; but it is not more im- 
portant than the discovery of the man who shot the farmer in Derbyshire, 
or the gamekeeper near Leicester. It cam hardly be said to be more 
important than the investigation of the circumstances uuder which un- 
known bodics in the Thames find their way there. It is, therefore, 
impossible not to infer that what people really wish for is the key to a 
puzzle, and not the punishment of a crime. 

As it appears to be the popular opinion that any one who can write a 
letter to a newspaper is qualified to take part, and the part taken is 
generally vague and clamorous in the extremo—in the administration of 
the criminal law, it ia at least desirable that opportunities should be 
afforded to popular readors of knowing what price they must be prepared 
to pay for the gratification of their curiosity. 

‘The circumstances of the Road murder are extremely curious, because 
they happen to afford an illustration of the amount of this price, #0 exact 
that if the crime had been committed on purpose it could hardly have been 
better arranged. The whole difficulty of the discovery of the criminal lies 
in the fact that according to our principles no one is obliged to criminate 
himself, and no oneis allowed to force a suspected person to do so. If the 
turder had been committed in France there can be no doubt that it 
would have been in certain sense discovered by this time. That is, 
the official persons employed in the investigation would have sstinfied 
theif own minds as to who the criminal was, end would in all probability 
have been in a position to get « French jury to say that they aleo were 
satisfied, subject probably to that amount of doubt which lurks under the 
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cowardly reservation of “ extenuating circumstances.” That they would 
‘by any of the processes at their command have extracted evidence which 
would satisfy an English jury, is s very different proposition. The Road 
murder precisely raises the point whether the satisfaction of seeing some- 
body punished for a class of offences which at present escape punishment, 
and of hearing all the gossip upon the subject which practised skill, an 
unlimited command of public inoney, and public authority could collect, 
would make it worth while to introduce the French system of criminal 
justice. There is no middle course. We must be content with our own 
ayatem, which fails to punish a considerable number of crimes at all, or 
We must adopt a system which, when a crime is committed, will usually 
find reasons more or leas satisfactory for punishing somebody. 

‘There is indeed a sort of middle course which mary persons amongst 
us appear to be inclined to adopt. They are not willing to have juges 
instruction and procureurs de [Empereur, armed with a discretionary 
power of solitary confinement and secret interrogution, but they think 
that the newspapers will do instead. They seem to think that judicial 
proof can be extracted from s general Babel of gossip, and that it is 
possible to find out who murdered Master Kent by producing loose 
saggestions—that four months after he was murdered a lady was seen to 
comb her hair in ons of Mr. Kent's bedrooms. This dewltory and idle 
curiosity, and the prurient longing which it gratifies of being mixed up, 
however remotely, with any notorious transaction, however disgusting, 
are amongst the most contemptible aspects of modern civilization. It 
may be the cause of wide-spread private mixery. It is certain to degrade 
the administration of justice, aad if by any accident it elicits material 
evidence it is almost certain 1o diminish its importance by the suspicion 
which it casta upon it. As for the private misery, it drains into one com- 
mon |, ostentatiously paraded and asriduouely stirred, all the 
malignant gossip which had formerly putrefied in a comparatively inno- 
noun manner in private receptdbles. As for its effect on the administra- 
tion of juatice, let any one read the reports of trials at New York, in which 
the newspapers compliment the counsel on being “‘ rising young men,” and 
the counsel in open court “thank the Lord of Heaven” that the editor 
‘has 90 favourable an opinion of their prospects and their age. As for 
ita effects on the value of evidence, let any one sak himself what weight 
he would attach to the statement of an old woman, that on a particular 
morning she saw « suspected person in a suspected place, at a nuspicious 
hour, if she said so for the first time four months after the event, and after 
she had been assiduously manipulated by some gossiping Justice Shallow, 
who had first been put on the track by hearing from some one ele that 
she had denied her own words. 

Few reflecting persons who have watched the newspaper controversies 
about Smethurst’s case or the Road murder, oan have failed to make 
some such observations as thess on their general character; ut some 
amongst us may be disposed to think that the meana of judicial in- 
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‘ventigation into crime winch we at present possess are deficient, and 
require to be angmented [here 1s, uo doubt, some degrees of truth m the 
opimion that some umprovemcnts might be made, which, at a conmderable 
expense, would prevent a few scandals It 15 ceartamly wrong thit puvate 
persons nhonld, as 1s often the case, be put to gicat expcnse in bringing 
offenders to yuatice , and it 19 also # far question whcther the fees allowed 
to attorneys for prosecuting oidimiry offenders are not ao low as to deter 
ruspectabl, men from undeitikmg 9 disagreeable though :mportant duty, 
and whether the scile upon which the cxpenser of witnesses arc paid 18 
not alt gether mauficient ‘These and othe: mattcrs of a more technical 
kmmd would hardly interest general readers, but the broid question whether 
our general principles of proccdure are to be mat uned, 13 ono which 
intereats, or ought to intorest, us all The practical working of a system 
which arms at greater stiingency is very mstructive If we determine to 
aum at ermiler results we shall have to catablish sumilar machmery 

‘Lhero can be no doubt at all that the ciummal law of France in fu 
more severe, wnd in one nense more effective, than our own It would be 
curious to compare the proportion which exwts im the two countries 
between c1zmes and prosecutions, 1f the materials for such a comparuon 
existed , but, how¢ver this miy hi, no one cin atudy the Code Penal, and 
1ew the reports of the trials which it rczulates, without aceimg that xt 
affords f vihties for the mvcetigation of my rumours or suspicions altogether 
unhke anything which we possess in this country, so that af the propor- 
tion of prosecutions to crimes 18 not greater in Liance than in Cugland, 16 
18 not the fault of the lew, but the result of other circumstances Let it be 
assumed, however, in favour of the s) stem (though it 13 by no means 
certam that the assumption is true), that the proportion not only of 
prosecutions, but of convictions to crimes, 18 lugher in ance than xt ia 
here, and let us inqune what 1s the price which 15 paid for that advantage 

‘Lhe whole of I rance 1s divided into twenty-seven districts, m each 
of which there mm a Cour Impernale, which fms the centre of the 
judici il organization of the district Each Cour Imperiale has = Pro- 
cureur General, who has deputies and mbatitutes In each arrondissement 
there 13 a Jugs @ Instruction, and in each Tribunal de Premiere Instance 
there sa Procureur da l Empereur Beds these judicial authorities, 
there are a number of inferior agents of police, such as the gendaimes, 
&o, and the whole body forms what the Krench call an “official 
Iuerarchy,” that 18 to say, these and other officers stand in the relation of 
offical superiors and imferiors When @ crime 18 committed they all 
co-operat: in the investigation of the «rcumstances connected with it 
Any suspected person 2s at once arrested, and af the magistrate pleases 
he can put him in sohtary confmement (au secret), and he has the nght 
of mterrogating him aa often es he hkes, Ile great object 1s to work a 
confession out of him, and the first step towards this result 19 to call upon 
hum to prove an aisbs His farlure to do this in @ satisfactory manner us 
conmdered as affording the strongest presumption of hu guilt “Ii n'a 
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pas pu justifier l'emploi de son temps,” is ons of the commonest of the 
triumphant appeala which the judge and the public prosecutor are in the 
habit of addressing to the jury at the trial. As soon as the prisoner has 
given an account of where he was and what he did at the time in ques- 
tion, every one whom he mentions is sent for and examined in order to 
see whether or not hin account is confirmed, and the prisoner is imme~ 
diately re-examined for the purpose of explaining any inconsistency. 
‘Thia process is sometimes carried on for many months, The examina- 
tions multiply, and the interrogations are continued; the prisoner is 
cros-examined, ro-cxamined, confronted, and browbeaten day after day, 
week after week, and month after month, till he either confesacs or 
involves himself in inconsistencies and contradictions. When there are 
several suspected parties, the chances of conviction are greatly multiplied, 
for if any one of them is guilty, he usually confesses, both on his own 
account, and on the account of his sup] or real accomplices. Theac 
confissions, which with us would he considered as evidence only against 
the man who inakes them, are regarded in France as the most important 
of all evidence against everyone mentioned in them; and as a criminal 
naturally knows all the details of the crime, and is thus sure to be cor- 
roborated in minuto details by all inquirics about it, nothing is more 
easy for him than to destroy a perfectly innocent man by asserting that 
he waa present on the occasion; and unless the other happens to be able 
to disprove the assertion he has no defence. 

A case occurred in the neighbourhood of Lyons last summer which. 
illustrates the character of the system more forcibly than any general 
observations, Three women—Mme. Desfarges, her daughter, and grand~ 
daughter named Gayet—were assamsinnted on the 14th of October, 1859, 
with circumstances of horriblo brutality, st a village called &t. Cyr. 
A man of the name of Joanon was suspected of the crime, partly on 
account of his general bad character, which was set before the jury in 
the mort emphatic manner, and with the most disgusting and irrelevant 
detail, partly beeause he had wished to marry Madame Gayet, and 
partly because he was seen near the house abont the time when the 
murder was committed. He was arrested, but shortly afterwards dis- 
charged, as the evidence against him seemed very trifling, even to a 
French magistrate, In February, 1860, & man called Chrétien sold 
two watches, which were part of the property of the Guayeta, to a 
watchmaker at Lyons. He was arrested, and told a false story as to 
the manner in which he had obtained them. On searching his house, 
other articlea belonging to the murdered women were found, and in the 
well of a man named Déchamps there was found, some time after, an axe, 
which, from various indications, wes supposed to have been used in the 
murder, and of the presence of which in the well Déchampe’ wife was, by 
her own admission, aware. These were the principal points in the evidence 
against the three men, apart from the statements which they made upon 
interrogation, and apart from certain expressions, one of which, attributed 
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to Joanon, was certainly suspicious, if the absolute accuracy of the gen- 
darme, who ingeniously entrapped him into making it, could be implicitly 
relied upon. After a certain amount of interrogation, Chrétien made a 
full confession, asserting that he bad shared in the commission of the 
crime, which had been planned by Joanon, who, with the sssistance of 
Déchamps, had committed the worst part of it. By constant interrogation, 
Joanon was brought to give several different accounts of the way in which 
he had employed himself on the night in question, and there was some 
evidence that Déchamps had bean out about the timo of the murder. 
Towards tho end of the trial he tried to hang himself in hia cell; whilat 
his father, an old and infirm man, did actually drown himself, soon after 
the arrest of his son, This was madc a great point by the Procureur- 
Général. “Il rappelie,” says the report, “ ea tentative de suicide csaayée 
cette nuit, il en prease les conséquences au point do vue de la culpabilité, 
et se demande comment e'i] est innocent il ira affronter la justice de Dicw 
aprés avoir tenté d’échapper a cclle des hommes.” ‘The suicide of the father 
was treated in the same way. ‘M. le Procureur-Général rappelle le 
auicide de Déchamps pére, dépositaire du terrible secret, ct qui n’en finit 
aveo la vie, que parceqn’il pressent la condamnation de son fils, et redoute 
*Yopprobre qui va en ressaillir sur ua famille.” One singular feature in tho 
case was, that towards the close of the proceedings Chrétien suddenly 
retracted his confession, and declared that it wos falae. Herenpon the 
jury was discharged, the prisoners were remanded, and a new investi- 
gation, which occupied s month more, was set on foot. This was 
obviously the grosseat injustice to Joanon. By the end of this second 
period Chrétien had returned to his first story, and Déchamps had been 
also brought to confesa, though his confession differed most essentially from 
Chrétien's. One part of the transaction, which need not be described, was 
abominably revolting, From the nature of the case, two persona must havo 
‘been concerned in it; and Chrétien and Déchamps each laid the blame of it 
upon the other and Joanon, Joanon never confessed at all, but declared 
his innocence up to the last moment, They were all convicted, and all 
executed. It would be rash to express an opinion as to their guilt, 
because no one was in op position to form euch an opinion except 
the Jugs d'Instruction ond the other official persons who got up 
the case. They saw the behaviour of the prisoners when they were 
interrogated; they knew how far Joanon’s complaint, “Ma mémoire 
est bien affuiblie, on m's tant tourmenté & T'instruction,” which, to moat 
English readers, appears very likely to be well founded, waa true or not, 
They also had studied the matter in all its details, and knew the bearings 
and the real importance of the enormous masa of unsifted gossip which 
was thrown at the heads of the jury; but no one else could be expected 
to follow or to understand such an inquiry, or had the necemary materials 
for doing #0 with impartiality. The consequence ix, that the men were 
substantially tried by the judges and the public prosecutors, and not by 
the jury; and gach must always be the caso where the evidence prin- 
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cipally relied upon consists of the prisoner's statements, and not of the 
proof of criminatory facts by independent witnesses. 

It is sometimes supposed that we could get the advantages of this 
system without its objectionable part, by allowing the examination of the 
accused person under certain restrictions. This notion is founded on» 
complete mistake, Perhaps a course might be suggested upon this eub- 
ject at once beneficial and consistent with the principles of our own 
Jaw: but this is another mstter. The essance of the French system lies 
not in questioning the prisoner, once for all, in open cout and under 
careful restrictions for his protection, but in questicning him seoretly, 
repeatedly and systematically; in the power of confronting him in secret 
with witnesses to whom he refers, and with other persons accused with 
him; and in keeping him in solitary confinement, sequestered from all 
professional advice and assistance until the persons who “inatruct the 
Process” have satisfied their own minds of his guilt. 

It is probable enough that this plan may produce a larger proportion 
of convictions for crimes than onr own. It may pomibly produce a larger 
proportion of just convictions, though this is more doubtful; but it is, 
and must be, at the expense of virtually transferring the power of adjngi- 
cation from the jury to the judge. The jury is a mere excrescence in the 
French eystem, which would be more complete and harmonions (not- 
withstanding the foolish trick which prevails of praising the “logical" 
character of everything French) if it were abolished, and if, aa was the 
oase before the Revolution, the judges decided on the facts as well as on 
the law. This introduces the conclusion which shonld be pressed upon 
those who infer from much a case as the Rond murder that our criminal 
system fails in the detoction of crime. It might, no doubt, be improved 
in detail, but it cannot be improved in principle, if we are to maintain 
the tiial by jury. If the jury are really to decide, the evidence on 
which they are to decide must be before them, and must be level to 
the apprehension of ordinary minds. It is a mockery to ask @ jury to 
convict a man of murder because the committing magistrate says that the 
prisoner prevericated in the course of a secret interrogation, and that on 
inquiry he found his statements to be false. Yet in almost every im- 
portant French trial, such statements form one of the most important parts 
of the proof adduced. If we are determined to have trial by jury, it 
will be found absolutely necessary to submit, not unfrequently, to the 
consequence that crimes will go unpunished because they cannot be 
plainly proved, and that suspected persons will not even be apprehended 
‘because they cannot be questioned. 

This suggesta the question whether such a result is to be considered, 
ae a great calamity, worth avoiding at the expense of a considerable 
abridgment of personal liberty. The sentiment—the just and reason- 
able sentiment of most Englishmen—would be, that it is not; but the 
reasons by which this sentiment may be justified are not so well under- 
stood as they should be. They involve the whale question of the object 
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of legal punishments. This object is twofold: first, the prevention of 
crime for the future; and, secondly, the legitimate satisfaction of the senti- 
ment of revenge and indignation against wrong-doers; which, though it 
requires regulation, is aamnuch « part of our natures, and stands in ad much 
neod of its proper satisfaction as any other part of it. It would be an un- 
speakable evil if people ever came to hear of such atrocities as the mas- 
saore at Cawnpore without anger, or if they were to inflict punishment on 
their authors without a hearty satisfaction, quite distinct from the hope 
that fature ili-doers might be deterred by the recollection of them. 

The mode of attaining these objects is not quite so simple as at first 
sight it might be supposed to be, The mere collocation of crime and 
nuffering is not all that ie required. 1f some one were endowed with a 
power of discovering murdorers by intuition, and if he was authorized, 
‘whenever & person was murdered, to pnt the murderer privately to death, 
the check upon the crime, and the satisfaction and sense of security on the 
part of the public, would be measured exactly by the degree of their faith 
in the power and in the honesty of the executioner. If lo was, in fact, 
infallible, and the public did not believe in his infallibility, the only 
resylt would be, that, whenever something happened which somebody 
considered a murder, somebody elas whom ho considered a murderer 
would dic, This would contribute little, if at all, to the security of 
society, and would shock their sense of justice instead of gratifying their 
indignation. ‘I'his illustration shows that the utility of legal punishments 
depends not only on their justice, but on the general recoguition of their 
justice; and in a settled state of socicty in which crimes of violence are 
very rare, this is the more important element of the two. If, in the 
present atatc of English society, people were tried and ecntenced for 
mourder by drumbead courts-martial, the effect on society would be far 
worse than if they were not punished at all. In the second case, people 
would still retain their natural powers of self-defence, but in the former 
no man would be secure of his life for a day together. 

So long as the general principle that crimes are to be punished is 
maintained, by their severe and exemplary punishment upon clear proof 
of guilt, a sword is suspended over the head of every one who has com- 
mitted, or who meditates the commission of, a crime; and it matters com- 
paratively little whether or not it falls in any partionlar case. Whoever 
the Road murderer may be, there can be little doubt that he will never 
commit another murder. To say nothing of remorse, ho mnst have 
suffered, and must be suffering, torments of terror, compared with which 
the gallows would be a relief. Who would not prefer being hanged at once 
to the constant dread of detection? The old proverb, pana in paucos, 
metus in omnes, was justly ridiculed by Bentham in its application to the 
system of sentencing twenty men when only one was to be hung; but it 
affords a fall justification of a system which detects few, but punishes 
inexorably every one who is detected. 

Applying this principle to our own procedure, it must be admitted 
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at once that it goes far to justify it. Of the guilt of a man con- 
‘vieted by an English jury, there can in ordinary cases be absolutely 
no doubt at all. If any transaction can claim the praise of deliberation, 
solemnity, impartiality, and absolute certainty in its positive results, it is 
an English criminal trial. No man leaves the dock of our courts under 
sentence whilst any rational being can retain the faintest doubt not 
merely of his being guilty, but of his having been proved to be guilty 
according to the most elaborate and stringent set of rules that ingenuity 
ever dovised for the purpose of preventing injustice and oppression. 
There can, therefore, be no class of persons whose punishment can excite 
such entire, hearty, and 1ighteous satisfaction. 

These considerations are o complete justification of our system, and 
they show that the occasional impunity of crimes is in reality an unim- 
portant evil. It is true that crimes often go unpunished, but life and 
property are more secure here than in any other part of the world ; 
and, whoever gocs unpunished, we are all of ua free from what is a much 
worse evil than crime—liability to judicial or official persecution. 


S Passage in x Fife. 


At morn, he was so happy; and at night 
Heart-broken utterly—quite worn and grey. 

‘Upon the garden of his hopes a blight 

Had fall'n—a blight never to pass away. 

A few words turned his soul's peace into strife; 

A brief sad tale—s passage in « life— 

Done in an hour's, told in 9 minute's, space ; 

But every word cut keenly as a knife, 

Carving deep lines of suffering on his face, 

And scoring bitter memories in his heart. 

He was a strong man mail-clad; one whose part 
From childhood upwards it had been to bear; 

But the great God—great God, how good Thou art |— 
Knew where the weak spot was, and smote him there. 
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We have spent much money lately in securing ourselves against hostile 
attacks from our neighbours; but we have other adversaries, who may be 
correctly termed our natural enemies, and are constantly on the watch 
to attack us—Letween whom and ourselves there is ever # declaration of 
‘war—war to the knife—war to the last moments of our mutual existences. 
Such enemies are more insidious, more treacherous, and more unscrupu- 
lous than any foes in human shape; they are everywhere around us: in 
the air, in the water, and in the carth, and they damage us in life, limb, 
and pocket to a far greater extent than our human adversaries have ever 
yet succeeded in doing. 

These natural enemies arc—the worms or boring animals that prey 
on our abipa and harbours, rendering those wooden walls, in which we 
have eo long trusted, rotten and worthless; the fungus called dry rot, that 
attacks the same defences, turning into powder the bulwark constructed 
to reaint shot and shell; the rust that will eat rapidly into the iron-plates 
intended to render our wooden walla impregnnble; and the moisture and 
gases in the air, that penetrate and destroy the very stone itself, of which 
our cathedrals, palaces, and churches, and other most costly edifices, are 
constructed. ° . 

Against these natural enemies we require national defences, no leas than 
againet ow human foes, ‘The gunboats constructed during the Crimean 
war suffered far more from the dry rot, which nobody at the time thought 
of, than from the shot and shell of the Rursians, or the accidents of fire and 
flood, to which we knew they were to be exposed, One cannvt even 
guens at the mischief perpetrated overy year all along our shores, in docks 
and harbours, by the boring animals that penetrate all wood not specially 
protected. We cannot count the number of the ships that have foundered 
at sea, owing to those fow inches of timber on which all depended being 
pierced and destroyed by the worm, or fungus; or to the iron fastenings to 
which we trusted becoming gradually weakened by rust until they ceased 
to give the required strength. 

It in long aince the injury to wood and iron has become known to us, 
and the mischief resulting from such causes appreciated and battled with. 
‘We have many preservatives against dry rot and the ship-worm, and 
processes by which, to nome extent, the wood is preserved from decay, 
and the iron from rust. Hundreds of thousands of pounds eterling are 
annually expended in saturating wood with creosote and coating iron with 
zino and tin; but till lately we have left our stone to take care of itself. 

How far this is prudent, or safe, a very slight glance at some of our 
public builditgs will show. Take as @ epecimen the ancient city of 
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Oxford, with its fine cathedral, 1ts churches, and its noble collegiate 
buildings, of various detes from the twelfth century to the present time 
Very fiw, mdecd, of thcse have so fur reausted the tooth of time and the 
progress of decay as to show even a small mdhcation of the fine carved 
work originally decorating the sculptured stones Often the face of the stone 
itself 18 0 completely gone that no mdication remains of the form originally 
given by the chisel Wath the exception of the oldest parts of the cathe- 
dral, built m the twelfth century, Merton College Chapel, and New College 
Clousters, both more than three centuries and a half old, and aome of the 
plaths and string-courses of more recent buildmgs, built of a paiticular 
kind of stone different from that used for the mass of the buildings, we 
have xt on record from very excellent authority, that “the whole of the 
colleges, churches, and other public buildings erected within the last three 
centuries, are all, more or leas, m # deplorable state of decomposition" 
‘The Minster and many churches im York, and many pubho buildings in 
most of our large towns, are scirecly in a better condition 

But there are mstancea in London which will equally serve our pur- 
pose as examples Westminster Abbey, built in the thirteenth century, 
of various kinds of stone, 1s unfortunately one of these, and of this wo 
learn, that, “although a conmderable portion of the exterio: has been 
restored at various periods, abundant symptoms of decay are apparent," 
while Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, restoied about 1820, “ was already” 
(Gn 1839) “in a state of decomposition,” and 1s now still further advancd 
xm the same direction As we approach modern times, we find the deface- 
ment at once more rapid and more complcte Buckmgham Palace has been 
fimshed’ within the memory of most of us, and yet the stone has been long 
1m 8 state of hopoless decay No mean authority in such matters has sad 
that the stone used an this building “ was, purhaps, the most remarkable 
fulure that ever was witnessed He recollected seemg the new front of 
the palace about a year or a year and e half after 1t was finiahcd, and he 
found many parts of it in a state of perfect ruin Laige masses of stone 
‘were in the habit of falling from the cornices, to the great danger of the 
sentries below, and the result was the necesaty of knocking off vast 
portions of the decorations, and making them good with cement, paxntang 
them several times, with a frequent nccessity fo. repeating that comly 
process "* 

The vast pile that has azsen on the banks of the Themes for the accom- 
modation of the Houses of Parhament, and other public business connected 
‘with legislation, 14, ike most other bmidings on a large scale, conatructed of 
stone; and, knowmg that such maternal in London decays rapidly and 
irregularly, the governmcnt of the day appomted a commission, 3m 1838, 
to inquire into the condition of the stoue of which the prmapal public 
‘buildings of Great Britam had been constructed, before selecting that fur 
the new palace The maternal, therefore, may be conadered to have been 





* Bpecch by Mr Geo Godwin, F.RB. Journal of Soc of Arts, vol vi. p 947. 
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selected under unusually favourable circumstances, and yet, whether owing 
to the different influences to which it ia subject in London, the inferior 
quality of the stone to the aample, or some other cause, the injury already 
apparent isso great, that now, before the building is completed, some remedy 
has been found indispensable ; unless the whole of the rich decoration is to 
‘be allowed to fall away in powder before the eyes of the very generation of 
men who have been concerned in constructing and paying for it, 

This enemy has attacked our grandest national edifice. It has under- 
mined, and is fast destroying, our latest and most costly effort at architeo- 
tural magnificence. The building that was to last for ages, and to hand 
down to our latest posterity the glories of the Victorian period of England's 
wealth and prosperity, is already defaced, ond its elaborate sculptured 
exterior runs a risk of crumbling to dust. Against auch a catastrophe, 
what effort can be too great, what measure of defence too costly or 
troublesome? It is a point of honour that we have to fight for, and, 
if defeated, we are irretrievably disgraced. 

‘We want, then, a protection against this enemy. We want to find 
out the secret of its strength, that we may meet it in the open field. We 
must learn where the attack commences, and arrange our plan of defence 
accordingly. 

Now, the first thing that strikes one in considering the decayed stone 
of such buildings as have been mentioned, und comparing it with the state 
of other etones in the same or other buildings, is their remarkably unequal 
state of preservation. This is sometimes the case, even in different pieces 
taken from the same quarry, and is very common with stones from the 
same locality, and bearing the same name. 

There is no doubt that, in a general sense, stonys that are most com- 
pact and nearly crystalline, most close-gruined and least absorbent of 
water, are those that resist longest and moat completely the effecta of 
expomure. ‘The kind of stone is not of so much consequence. There aro 
good limestones, and good sandstones, and plenty of bad varieties of both ; 
while some kinds soem to consist of an irregular mixture of good and bad. 
But it is well known that all our public buildings are not in the same state 
of decay; nor is the decay proportioned to their age. The oldest, aa is the 
case in Oxford, aro sometimes the best; but we should have to look far to 
find stone in a better condition than that of St. Paul's Cathedral, which bas 
certainly been exposed to all metropolitan evil influences long enough to 
prove that good stone is not thrown away even in the worst exposures: 
although St. Paul's must be regarded as 4 modern building. In Westminster 
Abbey, again, the west towers are in good condition, while other parts 
of the same date are deosyed: and the eame may be observed very gene- 
rally. The etone used in Buckingham Palace was carefully enough selected 
‘at Caen, in Normandy, where good stone has beon quarried for many of 
our own cathedrals in various parts of the South of England, aud for many 
public buildings in the city of Caen, for the Inst eight hundred years. The 
exceedingly bad material used in restoring Hegry the Seventh’s Chapel 
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was from the quarries near Bath; yet in the city of Bath itself, most of 
the buildings, both public and private, constructed of stone from the same 
quarries, are in very fair condition. The same msy be said with regard to 
other kinds of freestone, whether limestone or sandstone; irregularity of 
decay being a characteristic of all, 

‘Whatever the causes of decay may be, they would seem to be more con- 
nested with mechanical condition than chemical composition, though partly 
attributable to both. The mechanical condition, again, is not merely 
that of tha various beds of which it is evident in the quarry that most 
stones are mado up, but it depends upon the way in which the actual particles 
or grains of the stone are attached to each other. They are sometimes 
cemented by 2 foreign substance, and sometimes in simple contact, and 
it is clear that they will euffer decomposition and decay very differently 
undcr these different circumstances. Most of the common limestones 
consist of little round egg-shaped particles, mixed up with very fine grain, 
and with small fragments of shells, crystallized, aud very hard: these are all 
cemented together by a kind of mortar. All such stones, and all sand- 
stones (which are mere grains of sand cemented together), will absorb 
water, but some more readily and rapidly than othcra, Thus, one aquare 
yard of surface of common building-stone, after being long exposed to 
dry, warm uir, is capable of ubsorbing from nino to fourteen gallons of 
water, according to the nature of the stone, before buing saturated to the 
depth of a foot; and in the earth cach ton of stone never contains Jens 
than a pint, and may contain twenty-five gallons, of water. 

It may well be imogincd that stone thus ciroumstanced with regard to 
the absorption of water, is greatly subject to all those influences that can 
be communicated by the aid of water. Thus, acids of various kinda 
dissolving the stone can enter readily, and as water, hke some few other 
mubatancea, swells and occupies a larger space as it cools down below a 
cortain temporature, and that temperature is not far from the average 
of a large part of the year in our exceedingly changeable climate, the 
secret of the destruction of exposed stonework in England will be recog~ 
nized without much difficulty. The fact that the enormous quantity of 
coal consumed in London and large towns all contains a certain propor- 
tion of sulphur, which passes into the air as an acid gas, and is there 
caught up by the particles of water that form at onc time mist and cloud, 
end at another fall down as rain, alzo sufficiently proves that destroying 
influences are never wanting. 

The changes of temperature acting on the water contained in the 
stone, and the actual power of solution which rain-water possesses, arc, 
boyond a doubt, the chief causes of injury to exposed stonework. The 
more absorbent the stone is, and the leas completely and uniformly the 
particles are cemented together, the more rapidly docs the stone decay- 
‘The greater the cohesion between the particles, and the more crystalline 
the stone, the stronger it is; and those sandstones, such as the Craigleith 
stone used in Edinburgh and for certain purposes in London, which 
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consist of gions of «and cemented by 2 substance not attachable by 
common acids, are 1¢ lly almost mdestractible Unluchily they aro rather 
costly, and not very fit for ornamental work an Gotluc architecture 

The mode of attach of ouz encmy, the destroye: of stone, being thus 
Ind bare, let us next see how and to what eatent Jus progresa can be 
stopped It 14 too late to my that this or thit stone ought to have becn 
used, and other stones avordid We must take the buildings as they a1, 
and endeavour to protect them fiom fiuther destaucton Lyven im the 
cw of future buildings, there 25 so much bad stone even m the best 
quarries, ind so hitle dependence to be placed on the opmuons of thox 
who must be tiusted to sckct or icet the blcchs ecnt, that at will 
probably be long before we aro able to secure fruitless simples By iu 
the grett.r putof the wailable ficestone cf England 1s beyond ul doubt, 
lughly a} sorbunt, md. thercfire to dufend sach hinds 1s qunte enough fir 
our puipese 

‘The Leanty of chalked stone 15 almost destroyel af the smfice 15 
ecorted over with wy such prepiraticn 19 common punt, which deycsits 
a sl}imon the smfice ind conceals ul the sharpness ind dclicacy which 
arc chu itenstic of sculytme If we we to use punt, a stufice of cement 
38 in ul acspects as good 15 ston, md generally much chospu But 
just, lle cverythmg of the sunc netuc, 15 2 mere outworl, and net 
mm any sense 4 tenible <r permancnt defence It 18 an unsightly con 
tavance which mav stne cf the attuk of the cncmy for two or thier 
ycus, but the attuk when it doer cine 15 just w cert nn to produce 
deshuchen as at was orgmuly We necd n t point out that, an luge 
pubhe buildings, v yc rpetu il rencw il cf juntas a pr etre unpre ssilality 
and excluding punt, we crclude ul ul stinces and prcpaations cf whit 
evar Lind that mercly coat the surfxe of the stone with a film which 14 
atself sul ycct to decay by expe sure to weather 

Ne weuld mina a bitumen—cyen of by its duh cclom it were net 
unsightly —be 4 permincnt dcfinee to the stone oil and water wall not 
ulbcre to each othe, whethcr the onl a4 innnal, vezetable, or mmer il 

Stall, of there be any defunce at must come facm the maven kingdom 
The pacpir ition, aso, whatever at be, sheuld very closely adhere, without 
utuully concealing the surfs of the stene , and tobe of mnch use, at niust 
penetiate benerth the surfice Of ecurse it mu t itscli be quite un 
ittich dl le by cidin ury atmosphere mnfucnces mn town 01 ccunty 

Abe nelutect and build: must appeil to the chemnt for euch 4 sub 
stmee, mi the chenmst mmst cx lus ingenuity to find one which 
wall so fu mix with witur 1s to be abucrbed acadily and decply by the 
danp stenc surface, but when once there will beno longc: soluble mm water 
ind no Icnyer afficted by at 

In this state of the cas. xt occurred a pocd many ycirs ago to an 
ingenious Ficnchman (M uhlmann of Lille) to try the effect of a 
peculiar solution of fmt then known, hoping to deposit fmt within the 
pores of the stone The solution of flint used was a hind of glass called 

you 1—wo 12 34 
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water-glass, manufactured with no large & quantity of alkali (one of the 
ingredients of all glass) as to be soluble in hot water, but subject to slow 
decomposition on exposure to the air, and after such exposure becoming a 
hard white solid. ‘This idea was very good, and deserved more success 
than it met with. It was, however, a failure; and the damper the climate 
in which the water-glaws was usod, the more rapid and complete the failure 
seems to he. The film that was formed, thongh extremely hard and 
apparently like flint, remained in fact to # certain extent soluble. The 
change the fluid underwent also was very slow, and, until complete, was no 
defence. Ina roomor lahoratory, the experiment, like many others, seemed 
mugeensful; but in the open air, on a large scale, it failed, 

till the germ of success was there. One step more in the same direc- 
tion would have made the method theoretically perfect. This step wna 
not made at the time; indecd the method was not altogether recognized 
asa failure, xince, where the uir wan dry and the decay of the atone slow, it 
seemed partially mccessful. Tried in Paria, it answered well for a time, but 
brought to London, and tested on a part of the river front of the Houses 
of Purliament, exponed to the rude blasts, danip air, and sulphnrous vapour 
of our metropolis, a single winter was mufficient to show its weakness, 

Daring the last twenty years, while this method was hovering between 
success and failure in France, there were not wanting a host of inventors 
patenting procexes in Fingland, all of which were to preserve stone for 
ever without defacing it; scarce any of which, in fact, were other than 
modifications of paint, with all the certainty of ultimate decay involved in 
the use of animal and vegetable ols. There were, however, exceptions, 
and one of these involved a modification of M. Kuhlmann's suggestion, 
which promiaca ultimate success. 

There have been, however, two persona engaged in a somewhat similar 
course of inquiry, and the work of each of these deserves careful attention. 
One was a Hungarian emigrant, a M. Szcrelmey, whose attention seema 
to have been very early drawn to the importance of mineral bitumen, and 
who had invented a preparation, chiefly bituminous, for preverving iron 
from rust, which has been much used, and, we believe, with sucocra, 
Engaged in remedying the mischief arising from rust to the metn! plates 
‘on the roof of the Houses of Parliament, M. Szerelmey obtained the con- 
fidence of the Jute Sir Chailes Barry, and waa enconraged by him to carry 
lis experiments farther. Under o patent taken ont some years ago, he 
Juad applied n bituminous wash to the underside of damp railway arches 
with sucecas, and ho now proposed to cont the walls of the Houses 
of Parliament with a preparation, the nature of which was not com- 
municated. 

It is no breach of confidence to state that this consisted of the soluble 
flint of M. Kuhlmann, succeeded by a solution containing bitumen. M. 
Scerelmey probably thought that if the bitumen were not itself permanent, 
it might, at nny rate, Jat long enough to allow the first preparation time 
‘to deposit a film of durable flint, while until the outer coat were decayed 
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there would ba a more permanent and complete shield for the stone below 
than in any other way. It will be evident that the real test of this 
method does not commence till the bitamen has decayed, and if tho outer 
preparation last only as long as common paint, thete will be a decent state 
of the surface of the stone for two or three winters, even in a London 
atmosphere, before this happens. It is important that this be kept in 
view in estimating the practical value of the process. 

‘While M. Szerelmey was experimenting on bituminous preparations, 
Mr. Frederick Ransome, of Ipswich, was largely engaged in manufacturing 
® peculiar kind of artificial stone, with the aid of the dissolved flinta or 
water-glass already spoken of. While thus occupied, it orcurred to him 
to try the effect of the fluid on stone, and thus, without knowing it, he 
reinvented M. Kuhlmann’s methed. is experiments being conducted in 
a damp air, he soon found out the weak point of this invention, and set 
himself to work to remedy it. Mr. Ransome was chemist enough to know 
that by indueing @ process of double decomposition he might succeed in 
producing a mineral depout, not only on the surface but within the actual 
substance of an absorbent atone. If, then, the deposit thus formed held 
firmly, and was itself able to resist exposure, it was clear that his object 
‘was obtained. The more rapidly and completely the atone then absorbed, 
the more completely would it be penetrated by the preserving deposit, and 
thus, as all stones are irregular in their texture, the protection would not. 
be wasted, only no mnch being taken as was strictly required. He found 
that by following his first wash of solnble flint by another wash of a 
common enough mineral (muriate of lime), obtained fiom chemical worka 
at a very cheap rate, he conld cause double decomposition to take place ; 
the reault being the deposit ofa mincral believed to be identical with that 
which, in the course of years, hinds together the particles of sand in mortar 
or the pebbles in concrete, and a mete solution of common salt, which 
wonld be washed away hy the first shower, or could be removed by a 
brush with fiesh water. 

Mr. Raneome’s invention, then, consists in the discovery of a method 
hy which the outer and exposed parts of aoft stones are turned into a 
kand of concrete, exceedingly hard and well adapted to resist damp, change 
of temperature, and acid vapours. If it also conts the aurfacr, this mineral 
forms a kind of white enamel glaying, not altogether rightly when on a 
warm-tinted stone, such as that used in the Houses of Parliament; bnt 
by management this is prevented, and the particles of the interior of the 
stone, as far as the washes have penetrated, become firmly cemented with- 
out the surface being discoloured. Limestones and sundstones are equally 
indurated by this treatment; the only condition of success bemg that the 
stone should be moderately dry and moderately absorbent.* 





* We have purposely avoided in the text any allasion to chemical technicalities, 

It may, howéver, be well to state in a note, thet, accorimg to anelyses recontly made 

By Dr. Frankland, M. Bvereimey has used several proparations in variona parts of the 

Houses of Parliament, all of which contain the common Ingredient, of paint, and 
49, 
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If we could feel quite satisfied that the solution of water-glass used by 
M Svercimey would, after bemg preserved for a trme by 2ts coat of 
paint, become not only adherent but permanently hard and inde«tractible 
in the pores of the stone, we might, no doubt, respect that gentleman's 
seoret, so far as 1t 18 one, and adopt his plan, allowing him all the benefit 
of his invention. It 1 true that he claims to have been in poscasion of 
this secret some quarter of a centwy, while we find that the prepmations 
used sie not only various but have changed marvellously within even a 
few months, Unfortunately, also, there 15 a very marked difference of 
opinion as to the amount of succeas that has attended his later and large 
expennments, while the ealer ones have not been submitted to public 
investigation. 

‘The method adopted by Mr Ransome being patented, and practiscd 
openly, admits of free discussion ‘There 1emains, however, with regud 
to it one important matter, which tune only can dicide, namcly, how far 
the precipitate thrown down 1 of the same nature, and is as strongly 
adherent, a5 the cementing matcrial of old mortar and conete ‘The film 
of mmenal in the two cases 13 too thin, and an too small quantity, to admit 
of direct chemical comparison, and the mode in wluch the depout of 
mbecate of lime from the mature of the two washcs attiches itulf to tho 
atoms of the stone, though believed to be the aame as a concrete, his not 
becn proved to be so 

‘Lhere seems no doubt whatever that M Sverclmey’s process doca for + 
tune pucceed in rendermg the stone trented by it non-absorbent, and, 
thercfore, caprble of resisting weather As all the evidence tends to show 
that the ciuso of this 1s the temporary coat of punt, or similar matenal, 
Joid on, and we know that thus soon decays, the tnal by expeucnee will 
commence, a8 we have already nud, when this decay 15 complete, and 18 
thus postponed for at lenst two years A period of five or six years 
beyond thus would probably suffice to deade the question at assuc, but 
at present we hare nothing to refor to of older date than the competing 
‘bays in the Houses of Parhament, completcd in 1848 

The weathering of Mr Ransome’s specimens commences the instant the 
operation of preserving 1s completed , and, if the same period of five or 1+ 





many of which undetgo apr decompoution A powder, taken from tho east ard. of 
tho hpeakei’s Court on the 25th Octobe, 1860, part recently ro costed, “when 
hoated, emuttd dense vapoms amcllng strongly of burnmg pant It contanud 
2298 per cent of orgame mattcr, whch was partly of en oleaginons, paitly of » 
bitummous chatacter The remaming moi game matter consisted chiefly of silics and 
oude of ame, with traces only of hmo ” 

By Mr Ransome’s mocoss, the ston 19 first washed with a solation of the water 
pinsa Ctotranatheate of soda), which, as prepared, is seadily soluble, and 1s used of 
approved strength ‘When thus has bun wall sockcd m, xt 1 followed by a wash of 

solution of mists of hme Decomposition of the two salts ummediately takes place, 
tho mime acid parting with the sodu to take up the hme, and becomme mlicate of 
dbme, while tho mmuatic acid act fiec cambmes with the soda also set fice, and forms 
Junnate of sods, or common salt, The parteles of mbcate of hme are precipitated mn 


ifoue, 
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years be sufficient to yustify xm opinion, we shill soon be m # condition to 
Geeide on its success o2 failure, as a imal was made of its merits m the 
month cf October, 1856 ‘LIns trial, hhe the last in 1858, was madc on + 
selected bay on the vcr fiont of the Houses of Parhament Up to the prescat 
timc, thre has been no sui0us decay mn the stoncs then coatcd, though 
adjacent stones not acted on aio greatly disfigmed by the action of the 
wether The liter and more carefully prcpued specamen, completed mm 
the utumn of 1858, and competig with M Syurelmcy 8 work of the 
same date, 15 manifestly too recent to yustify an opinion 

To sum up this inquiry into the state of our defences against insidious 
and ever present cnemics, we may remark that, although beyond a doubt 
a reilly encful and imtelligent selection of material would enable the 
architect to dispense with such contrivinces as we have been conudering, 
there must aly ays 2¢m7n in use a sufficient quantity of infumor quality of 
stone to give gicat valuc to a successfirl vention for prowrving 1t fom 
decry 

But m proportion a3 such an invention 1s valuable, af real, ought we 
to be cautious in idmutting its rahty until amply proved 

Before spending milhona m constuuchng forta and strengthcmag our 
Lune of coast defenc, it hw becn thought necessary to appoint & commis- 
fuon of mquny, and cbtamm a report from those considucd to be best 
qualified to form am opmion It 1s true thit in my particular case of 
st ncwork the cost of preserving may be thouvinds only smatead of 
mullons, but even thousands are worth consdering, and the determ- 
nation of the questron 15 of the more vital smportance, inasmuch as it & 
succesful method of tieating stone bo discovurcd, not only will our 
Houses of Pazhament be protected, but half the old and most of the new 
buildings m the country wall require to be similarly treated 

It 1s no unimportant matter to be able to introduce into gencral use 
for the mere acomative purpoxs of architecture & class of stones admirably 
advpted for ornamuntal work, extremely cheap, oxtrcmely abundant, of 
greit beauty, and obtamable in very larga blocks Such stones ard at 
present «ther excluded altogcther from use, or only taken for inferior 
‘purposes, therefore mm this respect, af in no other, a deemon 1s most 
demable Whether such a decison could be arrived at without the test 
of tame 13 doubtful, but the day 1 approaching when this test may be 
fairly apphed, wd st 1s essential that tall then no public countonance should 
be givcn to one process rather than another It has been suggested that 
4 mixed commusson of architects and chemists should be appomted to 
consider the whole question, and advise the government im refirence to the 
Houses of Paihament Considermg the national :mportance of the sub- 
ject and the anxiety there 1s on the part of the Board of Works to do 
somcthirg, withont yreueely knowing what, it us probable that such o 
commission would have a useful result, 
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A noman rkuli! I bought it passing cheap— 
Of courso "twas dearer to its first employer ; 
I thought mortality did well to keep 
Some mute memento of the Old Destroyer. 


It is a ghostly moniter, and most 
Experienced our wasting sand in summing ; 
It is a grave domestic finger-post 
Of Life,—an emblem of the shadows coming. 
"Tine was some inay have prized its blooming skin: 
Here lips were woo'’d perhaps in transport tender: 
Somo may have chucked what wens a dimpled chin, 
And never had my doubt about its gender! 
Did che live yesterday, or ages buck? 
‘What colour were the eyes when bright and waking. 
And were your ringlets fair, or brown, or black, 
Poor little head! that long has done with aching? 


It may have held (to shoot some rundom ehoty) 
Thy brains, Eliza Fry, or Baron Byron’s, 
The wits of Nelly Gwyun, or Doctor Waits, 
‘Two quoted bards! two philanthropic syrens! 
But this I surely knew before I closed 
The barguin on the morning that I bought it— 
It was not half so bud as some supposed, 
Wor quite as good a8 many may have thought it. 
‘Who love, can necd vo special typo of Death: 
He bares his awful fice too soun, too often ;— 
*Jmmortelles” bloom in Icanty’s bridal wreath ; 
And does not yon green elm contain a coffin? 


Oh! cara mine, what lines of care are theac? 

The heart still lingers with the golden hours, 
An autumn tint is on the chesnut-trees, 

And where is all that boasted wealth of flowers? 


If Life no more can yield us what it gave, 
It still is linked with much that calls for praises,— 
A very worthless rogue nay dig the grave, 
But hands unseen will dress the turf with daisies. 
FL. 
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Tun snccim, px ssumiin of that most unplik sophie of philosophets, the 
author of Candide, might almost find 2ts justification in the case of one 
condemned to a icaidence in the Dtcrnal City, ag at appears un ats present 
phuse of custence It would be dithcnlt to migme any change more 
oppressive to the spuuts than thet fiom cheerful, active, busy, hopetul 
Tloxence, to the mulincholy squalor and de ithhhe tranquility of Rome. 
tas bhe a plunge from the glidseme wath of sunshiny lite into the 
cold, dun, unwholcsome ulmosphere of a chanl-how Even an old 
tamcs, When grand-ducal rule in Iuxcany wits most kadin an its charac- 
tenetics, the mere passage across the frouticrs of the Stated ot the Church 
Was wont to mnpicss tavclicis very strongly with the < vidunecs of 4 change, 
ww evay munutistation of wcul coudition, fiom bed to very mak worse, 
And it 15, pobibly, s hnown and recogurcd tact among Lnglishmcn, that 
Jruman bie (usta undur worse conditions of every kind im the domnions 
of thy Head of thy Chuich, than im any othce portion of Christendom 
But few, perhaps, would be prepared for the vary struking dumee im 
which thc conts wt between the two Stites hus incte wed am inti ovity ence 
the one his startd on ats cancer of frcedom, winle the othcr has been 
subjected uot ouly to pricstly agnor ine and insolenc., as ot yore, but to 
the results of pricstly tutor, and the dc: dation of forcign owupation, 
The comphertion of evils will be adnuttied to be a dispurate one = Military 
dkspotism would prob whly be hald by the general scuse of mankind to be 
the worst hnown form of government, had the world never hid experience 
of the yet mote itolur ible evils of theocratic inle But Rome, atting 
there stllcu wd isc luted an the tmdst of her bhghted “ Campagna,” quaking 
with well founded fear, yt impcoitent, cowed by the forciga soldury to 
which she owes her prolonged cxtntence, yet cynically audacious in 
avenging ler mortiix ations by lawless oppression of the unhappy people 
condemned to remam in thraldom to her, snarling with ul-disembled 
hatred, wlule she hchs the powcrful hand that holdz the Damoclea’ sword 
fiom falling on he: head, Roime, the Etuinul, 15 demonstiating he. eternity 
by dagging on 4 dtathlike hk, unda pressure of a buletul combination of 
both these evil influcnees 

Very much of socal ill, very extunsive rottcunus at the core of & 
body pohtac, may cust, while to 4 supuificial obscrver all on the surface 
looks sound and prosptrous But such is not the case at Rome. The 
most careless sight-secr, the most selfengrossed pleasure-secker, could 
not walk the streets of Reme in these days without bemg painfully im- 
pressed by the too evident signs of suffering, ducontint, and enppressed 
hatred, on the*part of the peopl., unbcclity, oppression, and by no 
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means suppressed hatred, on the part of the cassocked rulers and thew 
myrmidons, and contemptuous insolcnce, masterdom, and conscious 
possession cf unlimztd power, on the pat of the military protectors and 
npholders of a state of things so traly foul and diggraccful to humanity 
It would be difficult to rmagine a scene more profoundly sad and Joath- 
‘some to cvery moral sense, 1m all its sights and sounds, than that which a 
new-comer to the Etennal City would probibly hght on im lus first 
«\cursion fiom his mn, He hurrics to the Coliseum, that mghty 2un 
which tc1ls so cloquent a tale of the unprogressive, and therefore doomed, 
ervihzation which reaicd at, and of the Iong centuxies of wumpr-ovable 
barbarism wluch that unc bzing civihzation neccseuily generated The 
glorious autumnal sunshme 1s gilding the jullars, arches, and curves of 
matchless miter beauty The hnes, unlike those of many a northern 
and castern archituctural masturpiece, expicss no soul an thar lovelncas, 
for the ancient Roman, neithc: more nor iy th in 15 bry modein de sccndant, 
was coscntually a mteuihst The atianger gavcs on the vist amplitheate 
desta d to gather a whole city to the enjoyment of epecticles deugncdly 
cikculatd to d¢szrade a nation mto the acquiesccnt slaves of a despot, 
matha the huge renta which the gieedy avarice of more birbaious prcstly 
dcspots inade in the noblo stiucture at 4 latcr diy, soans the huge and 
Iudcous bick butticsscs with which the more modern popes sought to 
picsceve the semnant of the huding, m tous whin at liad become 
cvidcat thit the most profitable pmpos to which the hentage of the 
old Roman giandua could bc put was to prcsers¢ at as an attraction 
to money-spunding foragners, and finally tikes uote cf the tul cos, 
with ats concomutaut yay mg-beanch and Le.sing-box, and %21¢5 of nicanly- 
daubed “ stitions” around if, int nded to turn the tradition Ul veuciation 
for the spot frlt by the populace of Rome into a nicans of cvtracting 4 
mnall revenue of pence from the poorcst and inost ignorant among them 
An old and ragged iouc 13 knechng in the sunshinc, and ends hu worslp 
by dropping 1a the bow some darorco, squeczed fiom her neccsuties, to 
purchax. the Iuyury of a conscience eascd from somewhet that oppressed 
at A-couple of barcheadcd and sandalled Capuchin itiirs mu creeping 
lamly amos the enclosed oval space, but chry do not tun amde either 
to make ure of the paymg-bench or to contribute to the hi pging-bo.. 
Btetched at his kngth on the bare and disty sol, a half-naked, but 
tall and well-giown descendant of the Quintes 15 sleeping im the noonude 
sun, at the base of the huge arches of the Temple of Ceres Anotha 
Roman 15 almost as dreamily colkctmg fragments of rag, or agm «nds, 
among the stoncs of the Via Sacra Dreamy, too, crawle slong beneath 
the shade of the mighty wall of the amphithcatee, towards the road leading 
to the Lateran, the carriage of 4 cardial, m which his emmence 16 talung 
hus daly airmg—if such a term can be applied to a progress made in a 
carefully-closed carnage, im company with two attendant ecclesiastics 
‘Iwo haif-starved httle black hoises drag the antiquated machine, which 
looks bke a superannuated Enghsh mail-conch bedizened with cheap 
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gilding One cochcd-hatted domestic on the hammer-cloth box, and two 
cocked-hatted footmen on the monkey-bomd belund, m stand and 
threrdbue liveries dechcd with a profimon of wide coarse worsted lace, 
complete the attendance of five persons, needful, according to Roman 
ctiqnctte, to the loomotion of a pine of the Church A very dreary 
sacht 14 the eqmpige ct his emmence But all 25 not dreamy stliness 
and lazy \cthargy that mects the eye of the stranger There as an 
clemcnt of life m the scene There are sounds quite other than the 
Skepy hum of a city more dad than alive The Ife clement is suppl 
by the sume kind patrons who galvanin the cniae political system into 
semblanc« of tempormy vitality ‘Lhe tec-shaded spaces to the south of 
the Gohcum me the spots selected by the ubiquitous Gallic host for 
dium and trumpet price I very day, md appuently all day long, a 
Iideous and intoksable clingom miochs the gicat death-bhe rilenccs of 
the place, and souns to aymbolie aptly cnoush the gencral tone of tho 
iclttionsup betwen effc t, mombund Rome, and 11s hatcd, fared, yet mort 
indispensable protectors 

It1s the sume, indecd, in some fo1m or other, m every part and every 
as}ect of the city Wath quit, almost stealthy pace, downcast look, and 
submissive bearing, the mative Roman mecps norcivaly along tho 
thorenghfaics of his city, his gut and appearance h umonize in sad sort 
wath the death-strichen aspect of the morally and physically dilapidated 
world around him = But Lrcrtch Lf 15 briek amid all this Roman death. 
he sword-janpng of yon tz10 of cpaulettcd swaigzerers, as they monopolize 
the na2row footpath, the high-pitched tone of theur talk and laugh, scare 
the poor shabby Roman ghosts with then lfc-hho loudness ‘Lhe wido 
ptt.oa there would be all quict Lut for the shall disputing of that pur of 
busk httle Trench corporals mttang over thur petita terres of Roman 
(cgnac ‘Lhe waiters an that huge dim cavern-lhe café in the Corso, 
would hardly be stnred fiom their senu scmnolont kthagy, wore it not 
fur the Joud mpeuous tones and angiy swening of thit nomy tablcful 
of sub-heutenants, who enjoy rather than not the startled and males olent 
attention they attract fiom all present The ubiquitousncss with which 
this ratthng, ) mghng, nomy French hic pervades the dreary dead Roman 
world 1% something wonderful Lake disturbed anta in an immonee ant- 
lull, those red-legged, lively, shull-vorovd, and strangely ugly httle soldiers 
run perpetually over cverythmg The balls and galleries of the Vatican 
swarm with them, to such a degree, that the hcepers gioan over the fatal 
damage done to their maid floors by the nuled thoes of thuse unwelcome 
and unpaying visitors Every portion of the fabric ot St Peter's, from 
the floor to the cupols, is alive with them All doors fly open at thar 
Judding, and the roof of the huge Bashoa seems to be a favourite lounge 
of the private soldicra 

The 11al condition of Rome may be truly and easily read, as has 
been sad, on sts surface It 1s superfinous, therefore, to add, that any 
cautious, guaided word which can be extracted from any Roman as to the 

Ms 
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present conditions of hfe there, 1s m perfect accordance with the outward 
appearance which his been described The most hopeful only permit 
thimaives to look to a bette: time comung, guando queste cose saranno 
Jirstc—when these things shall comctoanend Nor would any such hope 
be whispered ito any stranger sen, save an Enghshman’s The symp- 
tons of a system of esonuge and triorism are vury manifest; and the 
contiast which makes itecif {ult in this respect, immediately on crosung 
the line at which it haa pluased Fiance to wrest the movement of 1egene~ 
ration, 18 ve1y striking One notable cvidence of thu 1s the absolute 
emptiness of the streets utc: sundown, or at levst afte: the French drums 
have sounded the retsae ‘Lhe ¥2<nch soldicrs are then in their bai- 
aacks, and with the exccpton of 1 few bulited strazglcrs im the Corso, 
the entne city is mdoors = The strccts are absolutly dusted A moony 
light walk over the sutt of Palnyza would diff clicfly fiom one through 
modirn Rome, a ats frecdom from the dinger of stumbling ove heaps of 
musycllancous filth, collecicd m the frequently zecurzing spots marked an 
huge letters on the walls, “Immondizao, —“filth place " that 18 to 
say, as if the cote dung-hcap of a uty wae not one huge immon- 
dus no” 

Wath all this, as may be readily mynd, “tunes are very bad,” 
c\ceptionally bid, at Rome ‘1h Romans are looking forward toa vey 
disastrous wintc, Good tints and bad tuuca in the Eternal City depend 
entircly, at must be understood, on the gre ster or lesscx number of northern 
strangers, Loglsh, Amcicans, ind Russians, who come to ac the sights, 
enjoy the cquablu Romin wmtir chmate, and purchase. the vnious art- 
productions of onc hind o7 ancther, which constitute pretty nearly all that 
can be calk.d productive mdustsy in the forintr capital of the world And 
now the marble workcrs, the hotc] kuepers, the hou owners, the picture- 
painters, the camco cutters, the livery stable mustcrs, the guides, the 
museum guardians, who live on fics, and the numerous tiadcamen of all 
Jands whose business consists excluavcly in supplying the necds of 
forcigmirs, arc in despan = omic 15, m their phrac, completely “ empty,” 
and 1s hhely to remam so Queate cose alurin the easily scared ruce of 
amusement and pleasure seekers ‘The cameos are cut, the pictures are 
‘pated, the httle models of columns and temples in gratto and s0aso antico 
have been preparcd, and nobody 3s ccming to buy them It will be “the 
‘worst yom that Rome has scen for a Jong time,” and may probably mndeed 
tin out to be 40 for others bexides those who minister to Enghsh and 
Amcucan amusement = Yet the city 1s “ tranquil,”—very tranquil indeed 
Nor are any of those peculiar symptoms to be observed, which characterue 
the tranquillity as that which has so often becn known to be the lull that pre- 
cedesa storm Nol the tonruts might “do” their Rome after the wonted 
fashion, sce then eights, make then picnics, aketch therr rums as usual 
an all security and quiet The great waggon coaches of the cardinals are 
crawling about the streets The sopran: are mnging the melodies of 
Palestrina im St. Peter's. The red and yellow Swiss guards are lounging 
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about the Vaticm stan in thur odinuy mequerade dieses The 
mutchle as golden sunsets, Romi s own milenible dowes, alt converting: 
by their wondrons migk the dcsolaition of the ( ampign: mto the «m- 
blane of fry Tend beauty, and bithing th squalor cf the dilamd ited 
uty m lay the unhayjy Pope Iinvelt 1 ture to do his part of the 
show Weurly ind sadly he docs zt, to be sure! A nadder face 2f would 
de dificwit to Jook on, thin thit with which the “ puest hing” purforms 
his put im the Iist act of the great tigi camedy, now dwindled to 4 
fac, on which tht cnrtam 15 sosornto dicp See! he 1s coming down 
the stairs of the Vatrowm te cuter his gilt stite och, and proceed to the 
Quumal palice, there to hive proanted to lum y nuwly imived batch of 
French cfheas Five of the “noble gand happily presaved am sich 
astute of anihtary cfheency ws to be able to st upisht cn thar gmu 
sterds, uc there fo ccort the cig = There we ako sundry priests wid 
de cons of vaso dence, with ccuhmen, foctmen, ind pestilons im 
wh mge dienes, ind ofheas honm., hae state umbicllay, md other tools 
fo pontificr sti hoe ne a devcn er cf gendumes, about ae 
miuny Romin gcwns, wid the tdci Taghshacn Slowly nd huvily 
down the groit sturs comes 4 fit ddonm alain white, with linge pully 
y ty face as yHow-white as hus dress wean, mi cxpiesten cf the most 
pifound ind weay depression = Lhe cdids multay ud coclcsmstacal, 
i knecl on the pivement Lhe yamus and the Inghshnicn omit to do 
so The “ prest himg steps unto his state cowh, md ammcedirtely beginy 
las part of the patorm ince by wiggling, thier fm ces of a fat white bind 
cut ct the carr age window, a ulcrmz bencdictions asound with as am 
putial 4 profusion ay he wen ands its sbowus And so Pius IX geen 
off to hi» unwelconn tuk if the Quumal Uc, teo, however downe wt 
and we ary, 18 gemg coin th old way = Lhe torpid stream of Rom us lite 
erceps cn somewhat morc torpidly than ever, Lhe towasts night “do” 
thor Rome im illsaety Is there nct the re assuuing tramp of the Laicnch 
setraite in the ARects evay mght? The pret break-up, the dddot 
which will sweep away so rauch fiom the fix of the c uth, will not come 
quite yct, ind will not ccme in any hape winch will hut the gentle~ 
mca tounta, oven uf af should catch them in the process of “domg” then 
Rom 

But when will tlus lou lookcd-for consummation ome? And why 
ab at prevented fiom at once a comphshing itec It? 

Here we find chrectly m our path the modun Sphins, with his un- 
«lvable middle, which all Emope seems to think 1tx If bound to divine on 
pun of beng devoured by the inomste: The inurutable policy of the 
Lmpeor! Europe labows very hard to arutmize this murutable, 
painfully preuog togethe: and commenting diyomted and puzalingly 
meonsistent utterances of the genuinely orvular hind Is at absolutely 
necessary fo attempt an «position of that latest form of btate-craft, which 
consists m expanding the historical Bmleghian hake of the bead into 
pamphlets 1n imperzal octavo, snd spse-dtzst articles in the Conshtuttonnel ? 
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The fieemons ilso had a secret, which excited a vast amount of cunonty 
and speculition But susprorons respecting the nature of that secret hove 
at last resulted m its beng very resignedly und incariously left mm the 
posessicn cf ats owners May at not be powuble, thit the mystery of the 
ampeiiil policy vid that of the frcemasons seeret ne of + somewhat 
malcgeus nate? Consohng omscives, thun in our agnoranet, with this 
yesubility, ct us Jimi onrsclves to the noting of onc o1 two fiets be mg 
cn the subyect, which we patcat, and nced no sbylhne uttu ances to wsure 
nsof them Tt 13.1 fut, that th I mperor, Iet bis metivcs for so acting 
hive heen what they may, did acnder Italy the uUmcst mvahuible scrvice 
of intking ycouble Ul the magnificent cvontnahtics which she bas since 
yeuwed, and thit, deszite the bitter dis apy cintment of Villyfi mca, Italy 
way well disycsed to feel that service to tc myaluabh, t/f her benefactor 
vilncd at at the pound cfficsh cut drm her Lying body, which he evuted 
ficm her 1y the annexateen ct Nuc Tes edict thet, the debt of qt it 
tude hivang ten thus ¢mecled Vy the shylech like clam of the ercdite, 
the wh le sw sequent tune: ¢f the ampeni yohey his been day by day 
alunatine the ficlng of the Italim nation fiom Frince wd herzuler It. 
a a fiet that the recut ccnduct ¢f the Licrch umy cf occupation, 
aiagnds th unhyyy eres cf the distuct which ig scf iath used to 
call {le yatrumony of St Pctur, has so mereased the hostile fecling, that 
Whew been a matter ct the greatest difloulty for the ofhecrs cf the Ital 
ti xps, who hil to cv waite tho ¢ citi s at the Inddin, of Trine , to pac 
vent thar men fom tlic ing the Ticuch soldias who brought buh to the 
secently enfirncluscd citics them once expelled tyrmts Simul «1a in 
actling aright the fuchngs of a peopk wis necded to cnable wy our, who 
cl inced to traverse the § prtrum ny of St Peter ? just efter thin exploit cl 
the J tench arms, to estimate thos. of the Reuims towards the 1 mpuor 
md lus wmy It would be dishonest to omit to astite, that in «me 
ametmaus the F ench “ authontics have mtufired to meduite the 
excess of extortion and posccntion which the restored priestly authortics 
woe amuons to pupetiate But the cruel cacces of the ¢vil and dis 
aypomhneut aud nusery infletd, has bein too great to admit of much 
matitude bung felt for auch putral withholding of the entuc weight of 
the blow 

‘Viterbo was 4 piteous sight on the black day of the French rcoceup1 
tion! So much hid been done towards wiping out the remembzaner of 
the detcstcd priestly goveanment! Ihe exultation of the people at then 
cmancipition had becn so umveisal! The outepohen cxcrition of the 
¢\pelled ty: vata £0 fitally compromiamg! And thc cruel Sphiny utterance 
respecting the limits of the sovereignty of the Pope prononnccd to be 
necessary to the purity of the Cathohe jaith, hid so trcacherously deceived 
them, and entrapped them mto the fatal snare! ‘Lhe column of volunteers 
im the service of Victor Pmmanuel, under Colonel Mas, who had been 
holding the frontie: of the newly-dehvered termtory, was obliged to 
evacuate the city vt the bidding of a French gcneral, to mike way for the 
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Fiench regiment which w15 to bring biek with it the Papal officials and 
the Papal gendarmes ‘Lhey lingered, m the hope that the latter anght 
enter the town some hows in advance of than protectors IIad that been 
the ewe, they would have heen diiven bach, despite the vicinity of thew 
pitrone Butat was not so ‘The gendarmes and thu monvignon came 
slinlong into the city at the ful of the Ficnch troops, while almost every 
atizen of mirk had to quit at, togetha with Colonel Masts colunm — ho 
genral wus the cmgration, thit the sumoundmg towns towirds the 
fusem fontier wae thrcnged with the fugitives fiom Pipi] vengeance , 
and s fiw diys sul quently, xt was difhenlt to pace a kd m Pangn, 
wu consiquence of the number of enugrints trom Vite bo who fillud the 
ety The Itahan colchers fll buck on the neighbow mg town cf Monte 
fitscone, bt thit also hi, moie recently, shued the {ite of Vitizbo 
Great was the mx ry of the people «f Montefinsecne, it It arming that the 
dominion of then httle twn was thenght aeccssny to mike up the 
qnemity cf sovcragnty damed essential to candle the pest king to 
cxcreise buy spintuil functions satisfietouly to the Cvtholiy sentiment cf 
Luope And mnch wis the speculation amcng the Italians, anwouy, at 
posubl, to mike out some theory of ame mine im the Spliny utterances, 
ay to the rcasons why the great ubiter of I mope should 1 che thus much 
and no more of tun country and countrymen into his guyx = A young 
Tnghsh ofhcer on Colonel Miss staff, who hid shweil m the taking of 
Vaturbo, md then m the actrew first fiom that city and subsequently 
fom Montcfiasconc, solved the mddle my minner which indi ited a very 
uupaudect ipprecition of the pre found and reccndite motavcs on which the 
inscrutable ampez il pe hey as bised “Why, Viterbo, you see, sud the young 
arde de-c unp, “ ict Jow an the bottom, md Mcutcfh weone high on a hull 
wathin sight cf at, and of 4 lar. t ut of country round, and the French 
conld net cudure to sec our flig flying an no conspicuous a position, and 
pccaming 10 nestat, 19 ab weic, asupcrority over thurs’ Icre wis a result 
cf the inscintible pobcy! An entne population was thrust bach anto 
despur and the achnowlcdged satrocitics of Pipal ule, some scorcs of 
fimihes were 2uincd, and more individuals driven out exiks fom thar 
liomus and fiom thi mems of cuning then bread, im ordur that the 
French cock mnight have the lughust perch from which to crow his inwlent 
note of s<]f-glorifie tion, and the vulgar arrogance of 4 French colonel bo 
assured of its satisfaction 

But with zegaid to the orcupation of Rome ats Lf, 1t must not be for- 
gotten, that the measurc cannot he conmdcacd as properly forming a pat of 
the impcrial pohcy The Cmperor found French troops at Rome, when 
France Ulowed him to make bumeelf her master France, the nation, 15 
responsible for the unprovoked aggression Finnce, at the moment of thc 
apparently successful vindication of her own liberty, dehberately determined 
on usmg her suptnor force to thrust back another people bent on a 
aehverance mmija to that which she was striving to achieve for herself, 
into aslough of despau and tyranny notoriously a thousandfold worse than 
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any from which sh« was herself so anmous to exape If the lustory of 
the human race be searched to find among all the evil there recorded tha 
blackcst and most diegraceful page, purely it wall appear to be that which 
tells of the destinction of Roman hberty by French xepublican patriots 
Auings and despots have acted after the manne of thetr kind But whee 
cic im all the story of ou: specs can we find 4 deed so damning, so 
indi sbly dishonourmg 4 nation of fmm? All the falsehoods of per- 
ucd mouachs, all the treachenus of vend diplomatists, all the atrocities 
of ruffian captatue, all the wickcdacss of holy allances against the welfare 
of manland, pale before the stupcudous busences of fre, self governed 
Fiance in the how of her own emanupition The twelve long ycara ot 
mutry and dtgradation have heen cndund, and a few moe will, in all 
yrobabity, have to bu cudwcd, by the people of that most hapluys aud 
helpless of atics  Republian France bad the rew wd she sought in the 
adhesion of the coupt priesthood, whox support she was willing to pu- 
chist at so fatal a price And the retribution was near at hand = For 
dany aal France was cqually successful im baring fo the nonce tho aime 
yoostatuted adhcsiou by 4 continuance of the same bribe, less monstrously 
shamelcs, when offered by a dispot, thin when mmagincd, proposed, and 
pud by te nation, absurdly amaguung it posible that a poople could at thc 
sue time be capible of sclf-govermment themulves and capable of 
debanmg woth people fom the boon Hranc has had her iewad 
Rome has “trauguilly’? undergone ha doom of oppiesion, duno abs 
tion, and masury Italy bas ben ready, fst am the flush of hor giatitude 
tor the generous perforin mee of bali the prom mide ho at Milan, to 
pardon and forget the mjury, and afterwards, when her f¢clngs bad 
become changed towards the suppoxd gen vus b nefa tor met. moi phosed 
into a hard creditor, & gulp duwn the cxpression of them tuwards the 
wilder of 4 power she could not afford to offind But it would he a 
ssenal amistake to suppose thit whe lias forgotten, or will for many 4 conung 
pea forget, the unspeahable bascness of the aggression which crushed the 
alrcady won hbwities of Romc, or the “inscrutable pohcy” which has 
prolonged thy suffering and the debasemunt for ten weary years + 
Nevcithelew, 2t may be, that this wrong may eventually be found to 
woutrbute, as so many others moat stiangcly have done, to the futme 
advantage and prospunty af the kingdom of Italy Wonderful, mdeed, 
has it been to vbeerve how, duzing the last two yeas, the whole cuncnt of 
Linopcan cvents has tended to forward the great work now so mcarly 
completed sn Italy, to render posmble so much which the fiathest ughtid 
stat sinan must at the beginning of thet period have deemed imposmble, and 
toshape out fur Italy a brighter future than any wise fox casting could have 
ventured to anticipate Events which appearcd to all men diastious, have 
™m repeated instances contributed to bring about the great 1esult that hos 
heen attamed; and the actions of those whose efforts were directed to avert 
the firth of an Itahan kingdom, bave again and agan hed io: thar effect 
the achievement of that consummation ‘Lruly, those who deem that an 
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overruhng Providence so governs human affins that ite workings may be 
haceable by human inteligenu, can m no pige of history find so striking 
an occasion for the ¢xemplification of then doctrine as in that which 
xceords the progress of It shan redemption and unification Not often in 
tle course of humm affwis cm men so quickly perecive, to the & itil action, 
cf than ¢wn understandings, thit whatever vas ght Bet cen from the 
stud point which we have already 1e «hed, it 1s not difhenlt to sce that « 
pleat good may wis from the detcrmm ition of the Licnch 1 mpuor to 
yrolong yet a little while the mftmous system of miegovernment which he 
hes bund so cmphihcally condemned Lor at will in all probability 
obviate all ask thit the Italians might {ul mto the very disistious mistake 
of miking Rome the cipitd ef thar now kingdom 

dhe grounds on which Italy might 1¢ tempted to sclcet the I tand 
Gry, the cyptl cf the ment Ram wold, is the chict aty of then 
new ocostitutional nunuchy, a obvious wd ippreciable at a glance 
‘The magne nonuns unbia ncecssarily excises & powartul mfluence on 
the amiginition of ule us, expecially ct the Itahins Mighty, though 
macely glouious, memercs ire mdiesclubly ittiched to the great old 
name Lhe Genus To 4, howcver inspomg tc the poetic and artistic 
mand, 1 issurcdty not 4 Ginina which could idy wutigeoudy brunt the 
benches cf 2 fie pulrament — The prestige wluch stall clings to the proud 
clams cf unpeual and pip Rome muy flatter the imaginition of the 
dusecalints of the masters of the wold But the honomable membus 
dur Asti, Bologna, or Capua will uct expect to iddress thir yu hamentary 
waits bs ct orb: © Gartbildi and cthcr poets will be anxious to proclam 
the uew birth of an umted Italy “from the haght cf the Cipitel ' But 
practical wtitesmcn, who have not mucly 1escundmg m ther eirs the 
echoes of Reincs name im the fable, history, and song of two thousand 
years, but who knew what the } ternal (ity now 15, and who comprchend 
the 2ncaloulebly amportant mflucnce which the capital and wc it of govean- 
incot will ¢xerease on the fortunes of the new hingdom,—thue men will 
x of opimon that of all the ates which at might be posible to thank of 
selecting tc the purpese, Reme should be the last 

Gieat ab at roust pe am all cists, the influcnc fir geod or cvil which 
the capita of the new kingdom of Itily will cxause on the progres 
and cous of ita destimes, will be amin asurably moe important thin at 
would be to 4 people differently cucumstancd ‘Lhe various dommions 
and soul systems which hive to be wulded into one umted and 
cvcutnally homogencous nation, diffe vay widely irom exh othur m 
adv weement, 1n habitudcs, and aptitudes, and gencral crviluation The 
past, through which these dificrent soucties have lived, has been voy 
widely dffczent , and the product of thit past 28 proportionably disamila 
Now, that these drffercnces will giadually cflace themaclves—ihat a work 
of assimilation and fusion will be accomphshed, there can be no doubt 
But the degree yn which this homcgeneity may be attamed by raising 
the more backward portions to the Icvel of those more advanced, rathur 
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than by the 1everve mrocess, will depend mm a very great degree upon the 
ewilvation of the cymtu The mfluence exerciid on xdcas habits, 
fishions and even on 1%¢e, by the capital and seat of goveanment of 4 
«1 sututional country, to whxh deputies fon all puts of the tenitery 
ue sent torende, and fiom which they and they s + eturn to their provinec , 
in imc deulably gcat Now, that the prexnt state of civiliz tion it Romo 
as very fur mfcnion to thit cf every put of Italy to the north of it, ern be 
doubted by nonce — It 18 anferiot even to that of Naple , probably, im some 
icapccts, not ibly in the grewter sgnor mee and want cf educaticn among 
the middk cliscs Tow, mdecd, could it be othuiwc? ‘To any one 
ieflcting on the past bistory of Rome ind its govirnment jor the list 
thousiwnd yerrs, must at not be equally certain that the product of such 
fiuning must ncecsanly be that which a very emsory observation of 
Jwome and its inhabitunts 15 sufficient to show that 14 23 m fact? In all 
that govs fo make up the comfort md dccncy of materi exmtence—in 
iptitude, ant hgence, and nvtaril quickness of capacity—m th tt diffused 
cuprebension of the true ser pe aud olyccts cf sca ht, and of the soit 
{me ins that 1cnda them att ansble (4 co uprehcnsion which ¢in scarcely 
esast anon the masses (f a people except as the heritage cf miny genet + 
ticns), which, perh q 3, more than any othe acquixcment idipts in vtion fox 
turthr progrcss—in courtesy ¢f be wing, in soberness, dcecncy, md thrsit— 
m respeet {cr Jaw and ats sinctions, the Loman 1s so mmfestly ind 40 far 
behind the Lloucntine cf a ccrrceyonding cliss, thit the diffurcnce to the 
fata cf Itily which would result fiom miking Rome, insted cf I Iorence, 
the neat cf gevernment, would be cqual to, at least, »hilf antwy s worth 
of progress It would be 4 disastrous, all but fital, mistuke Yt 20 
powerful ws the mie cf a nunc, cspecially over the minds of an magmi- 
tive people hike the Itabany, that the mistike might well be made, were at 
not 1ende red ump ssible by the proknged exastence of the Pope as a bove- 
auign at Rome §=‘The redemption of Rome, also, will ecme when the hour 
for 2ts pe Mcantame, # consolation under the nuccasity of wating for 
at yet awlule, may be found in the foreguug considerations 
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Success, 


oe 


T wave 4 great opinion of successful men; and I am not ashamed to 
confess it, 

It was the fashion, some years ago, to snecr at Success—nny, indeed, 
sometimes to revile it, as though it were an offence, or at best # preton- 
tious humbug. This came out of the sudden inilation of some huge 
wind bags, which as enddenly collapsed. To do honour to successful 
men was held to be arrant flunkeyism; for n successful man was 
zecounted little Letter than a fiatulent impostor. Clever men drow pictures 
of Success, represented by a mighty Juggernaut passing triumphantly 
over the necks of thousands of prostrate worshippers. Still cleverer men. 
wrote brilliant stories of modern life, illustrating the rise and fall of 
scemingly successful men; and imitative dramatists transferred theso 
rketches of wociety io the stage. The great imposture of Success was 
te pet mubject of the day. But a healthier social philosophy is now 
enthroned umongst us. We have begun to think thut men who muke 
their way to the front, becoming rich or famous by the force of 
their personal cliaracters, must, after all, have something in them, 
though every now and then bubbles may arise, in which solid realities 
are rellected, only to burst into thin air, Lave we not all been rewling 
lately about “ Self-ITelp”—and whut has charmed us so much? Are not 
our assembly rooms, and Jccture halls, and mechanics’ institutions, all 
over the country—I ask the question after a tolerably wide autrumnal 
circuit of English provincial towns—are they not thrilling night after 
night with popular oratious on “Self-niade Men,” or, as I sco it 
phrased at times, “ Sclf-built Men,” and oll that relates to them? To 
prostrate oneself befors what Success has won, be it power, or riches, or 
what not, may rightly be called flunkeyiam; but to honour what has won 
success is worthy worship, not to be condemned or restrained. It is 
veneration for that type of manhood, which most nearly approaches the 
divine, by reason of its creative energy. It is a good sign of the times that 
we appreciate it at its true worth. 

It iv not to be expected, however, that envy should die out of the 
world ; and ev long as there is envy, people will be found to talk about 
Luck. But success does not come by chance; Providenco helps those who 
help themselves. We may fancy that two men adopt the anme means 
towards the attainment of the same end, and because one succeeds and 
the other fails, we may eay that the one is more fortunate than the other. 
But the one succeeds and the other fails, because they do not adopt the 
same means towards the same end, Of the two pilgrims, who started on 
their journcy, each with peas in his shoon, the one was not more fortunate 
than the other; le was simply more wise. Tho man, who sank by the 
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way, toil-worn and foot-sore, with drops of agony on his forehead, groan- 
ing with pain, may have been the better walker of the two. The race 
is not always to the awift, nor the battle to the strong. It is by the 
right application of your swiftneas or your strength to the particular 
object in view that you make your way to Success. It is not only by 
doing the right thing, but by doing the right thing in the right way, 
and at the right time, that we achieve the great triumphs of life. All 
thie is to be dwelt on presently. It is only here to be said that the 
varying results which we discern are not attributable to chance—not to 
external circumstances of any kind; but to inherent differences within 
oursclvese—whatuoever Envy or Vanity may say upon the subject. Success 
ig a substantial and enduring reality; luck is a mere vapour that ix 
npeedily dimolved. “Wealth gotten by vanity,” saith Solomon, “shall 
diminish ; but he that gathereth by labour sball increase.” 

But what, it may be asked, is Success? and who is the succvaaful man? 
I have heard it said, that “ all success is comparative ;” but with what is 
tho comparison? Not with the snccesscs of others. In this sense all suecesa 
ia positive. The prime minister is a greater mun than his butlor, but he 
is not, therefore, a more succesful one. You must measure the succews 
of w man, not by the relation which hia achievements bear to what others 
have achieved, but by their relation to whut he hiusel bas endeavoured. 
If he has kept a certain object steadily before him, and has attained it— 
no matter what the object be—he is a successful mam In another sense, 
too, success is positive; for it admits of no drawbacks or ubatemonta 
beyond the range of the object attained, If I strive to amass wealth, and 
T amaas it, I am not the Jeas wuccessful becuuse wy von turns out a diaw- 
lute spendthrift and my daughter dixgraces herself by 4 runaway match. 
Am I leas successful as a post, or a painter, because my wife is unfaithful 
to me, and J am miserable in spite of my success? Success is one thing ; 
huppinews is anuther. The boy, Warren Hastings, aimed at the Governor- 
generalehip of India, aud the recovery of his ancestral estates; was he 
less a successful man because, when he had accomplished these objecta of 
his ambition, his life was embittered by the persecution of his enemies? 
And the boy Charles Metaalfv—he too aimed at the Governor-gunerulahip, 
and he attained not solely to that emincnoe, but to the prouder distinction 
of ruling “ the three greatest dependencies of the Britixh Crown." Was 
he less succvexful, because, in the fulness of his fime, an excrucisting 
bodily disease ate into his life and destroyed him by slow torture? 

Even the dissppointments and disquietudes of Success iteelf do not detract 
from its completeness. A man may not find the attainment of his object 
so exhilarating as the pursuit of it; but for all this he does succeed. I 
knew 9 man whose desire it was to obtain = certain public situation. 
‘There was a particular post in a particular department which he coveted, 
and he said to himself that he would obtain it, Night after night his way 
home led him down Whitehall, and os he passed under the shadow of 
the building which held the department of government which he aspired 
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to enter, he would shake Ins fist at it, and say, “You grim old pile, you 
eaclude me now, but some day I shall have a home in you, be sur.” 
And he was mght © Unlhely as succes appe ued, hu snccecded, and even 
sooner than he had hoped It was nothing very gicot that he had 
obtamed But the success conatsted im this, that what he won was the 
identical thing which he aspued and endeavoured to win It 15 nothing 
to the pomt that oth: men had won umch luzher posta by the succeastul 
exertions Nez 141¢ 4 matter to be considurcd, when we would deteamne 
the measur of Ins succes, whither he was hoppicr than before Uber 
amy hove bun discs g sts off m othe: ducctuns, on the thing for 
which he hid striven muy not have satisied bun, bat the positive 
Succi was there All success, undeed, 19 cM ccntumcd — It at wore net, 
Lamm uraaid that the crtaloguc of Yaceusful men uught be prmtcd on halt 
2 page 

We may thmh abont this at lemure Vanstae v mutatum! Tt w uct 
the subject of discourse which I hive chosen for mysulf And I would 
rither, 1f I digress at all, step aside to wh whether it may nct be that we 
all have our succissis, though they be not ¢f a hind cf which the world 
takta wy account I must keep, howcver, tu the subject of recogmad 
Success, as all men undeistind zt, nd inquire how tis attuncd =] have 
Teard yeozle laugh at the mus yuctatton cf that well Lnown Addivomin 
platutude — 

© Ths nct im mortuls te command success 
But Ill do mot, Sempronsus—I al deserve rt” 


But I have thought the varia dcctio involved m the blunder deserving of 
the highest conadcration , and I have beun more disposed to admire than 
ridicule the reading, 


‘Lis not m mortals to deserve ait Cte 
But Il do more, bempronmus—I i command it” 


More men have comminded succcss than have duxrved it There w 
nething piceumptuous 2 theidca It 15 more presumptuvus to talk about 
our dexrts What do the bistof us ~ save, but compl and disastrous 
fuluc ? 

It hw been sad, that “ any man miy have wy woman” ‘Lhe weaning 
of which I hold to be, that the perscvuring pursuit of any object must 
cventually bh. owned with eusows Labor omua vincit, as the copy book 
text has xt, and as the proverbs of well mzh cvury country have it m 
other words To ect you uhind xcsolutely upon the accompLehment of any 
purpose, 18 to go half way to its attaimmcut Now, 1¢ commonly happens, 
to pursue the illustration wherewith I commenced this passage, that they 
who are most succcssiul with women aic not the hudsomest men =And 
the reason of this 1s obvious Handsome men rely overmuch on thur 
handeomeness Lo une 4 metaphor, rather expressive than eloquent, they 
expect that all the pretty women wall “jump down then throats” But 
Fuctty women will not jump down ther throats Thus process of degluttion 
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is not affected by them. They have no notion of being quietly absorbed. 
They must he won—bravely, laboriously, and with a becoming sense of 
what ia due to them. Are we to think that we have only to sit quietly in 
our casy-chaira, aud to twirl our moustaches? Beauty is a divine gift; 
let whosoever possesses it be thankful. Madame De Stacl, one of tho moat 
gifted of mortals, suid that she would surrender ail that she possyssed in 
exchange for it. But Madame De Stael was a woman; and I am now 
writing about men, Everybody knows that men care more ebout personal 
beauty in the other scx than women do, and for this reason, that pleasant 
sights and sweet sounds, and everything soft and genfle, is a delight and a 
refreshment to them. But the ordinary environments of women are soft and 
gentle. They lead comparatively passive lives; and that which most 
fascinates them in the other sex, is a sense of active power. What is oft- 
ness and smoothness to them? Bless them, they like the grit. Even the 
hard lines on 2 man's face—the pallor, nay, the less interesting aallowneas 
of his check—are interesting to them, if they denote power. I repeat 
that personal beauty is a great gift, even tos man, But it is only as an 
accompaniment to other gifts that it contributes to success, Everybody 
knows what Wilkes, the ugliest man in England, anid to Townshend, the 
handsomest, And it was not a mere idle boast. 

And so it ia with intellectnal gifts of a high order. Tho conscious 
possessor relics too much upon them. Fortune is represented as a woman, 
—do we not call her Dame Fortune ?—and she must be laboriously won. 
Aro we to sit down by the wayside, and expect that she will sent herself 
om our lap?‘ Any man inay have any woman," and any man may have 
any thing, if he only goes about resolutely to attuin it. But he must not 
trust too much to what he is. Genius, liko beauty, is a divine gift; let 
him who possewses it thank God with his whole heart; but it is not by 
being, but by doing, that we achicve success; and therefore it is that the 
moat gifted, like the handsomest men, are often passed on the road by 
men of second-rate abilities, or, more correctly, of inferior natural gifts. I 
would have this distinction kept steadily in view, for people too often use the 
word “ability” with reference to anything rather than to its true meaning, 
1am not one of those who have much faith in the general co-existence of 
inactivity with power. I hold that what men can do, they will de; and 
I think it will be found that when they do it not, it is because they feel 
that they cannot do it. There may be great natural gifts resulting only 
in a dreamy, indolent, unproductive state of life. But this is because 
the posnessor has no special aptitude for any particular thing—no vocation, 
80 to speak ; no consciousness of ability to carry out anything to a con- 
clusion ; no resolute will to attempt it. Dress up the idea as we may; 
cover it with whatsoever gloss of fine and attractive words; talk of the 
waywardnom, the impulsiveness of genius; it is, in its naked reality, no 
more than this—that whatsoever the natural gifts may be, their possessor 
lacks ability to do anything, and foels the inability within him. He does 
not ece his way clearly to any definite result; he does not concentrate his 
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powers on any given object; and he runs to waste, nothing better at the 
best than a splendid failure. 

To concentrate your powers on any given object—to go directly to the 
point, looking neither to the right nor to the left, and resolutely deter- 
mining to succeed—ix to secure Success, If once you begin to spravl, 
you are lost.* I do not mean by this that we are to reject collaicral aida. 
On the other hand, I would suffer all tributary streams to flow freely into tho 
great main channel of our action, You may drive a dozen horses in the snme 
chariot, if you can only keep them well together. You mut converge to 
a centre, not diverge from it. If I wege to give way to the allurements of 
biographical illustration, I should soon fill a volume, instead of only a few 
pages; but here are a few lines from Plutarch, which I quote rather in 
the way of caution than of example: “There was in the whole city but 
one atreet in which Pericles waa ever seen, the strect which led to tho 
market-place, and to the council-house. He declined all invitations to 
Danqueta, and all gay nsaemblies and company. During the whole period 
of his administration he never dined at the table of a friend.” Emerron 
cites this with commendation in one of his lectures. But IF cannot help 
thinking that it is a miatake. You should never forget the Market-place 
or the Council-house, But you may expedicntly dine at the table of a 
friend, or invite a friend to dine at your table, in the interesta of tho 
Market-placu or the Council-house. Self-help ix, doubtless, a great thing, 
‘but mutual help is not to be despised. Wo may often make a grenter 
stride on to success by ‘dining at the table of a friend,” than 
by staying at homo to post up a ledger, or to wade through a 
volume of statistics, Succeanful men, we may be sure, have not 
confined themwlves to direct action, or looked only to immediate results, 
More failures are consummated by want of faith and want of patience | 
than by anything else in the world. We cannot grow rich by 
sowing mustard-sceds on a damp flannel, though they begin to sprout 
‘before our eyes. Concentration is not isolation or sclf-absorption. “ Stick 
to your business, and your business will stick to you:” an excellent doc- 
trine, doubtless; but what if I stick to my business more closely by 
smoking a cigar in my back parlour, than by sorving customers in my 
front shop? What if I put aside some important work, claiming attention, 
to dress for dinner, and to convey myself to the table of an influential 
friend, on the chance of gaining more by going out than by staying at 
home? When I was a very young man, 1 wrote essays in illustration of 
swhat Ithen believed to be the folly of such a course. But asI grow 
old, every year convinces me more and more that social intercourse, of 


4. 








* I learnt this lesson vory early in life, on the box of the North Devon couch, 
reeviving tho rudiments of my education as = Johu. It was night, 1 drove from 
Andover to Blackwater; and threo elderly insides were ignorant of the daogor to 
which they were exposed. “Keep them well together, Keep them well together. 
Dou’t let them spraw),” was all the advice 1 recolvea from my instructor. The lesson 
‘was worth rememboring on the grost turnpike-road of life. 
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the right kind, is a material aid to wuccess. Often the gain is pal- 
peble to you at once, and you count your advantage aa you take off 
your dress-coat. But if not, it will find you out after many days: you 
have eown, and in due season you will reap. If you do nothing more 
than assert your individuslity—make yourself a living presence among 
men, instead of a myth, a nominis umbra—you may be sure that you have 
done romething. Am I more or less likely to read your book, or to buy 
your picture, or to say a good word for you if I have a chance to some 
man in authority, for sitting next to you at our friend Robinson's, and 
thinking you a pleasant fellow? At all stages of your journey it will he 
the same, It is not more incumbent upon you to remember this, that 
you may gain a high place, than that you may keep it. Our statesmen 
are wiser in their genoration than Pericles. There ia Lord Tiverton, the 
very personification of emiling muccera. Doen he “decline all invitations 
to banquets, all gay assembliey, all company?” 

Now, all thie docs not in sny way militate against the theory of 
concentration. In x work ofart there may he great variety of detail with 
perfect unity of action. Every accessory should contribute to the one 
general result—should illustrate the one leading idea. Every detail that is 
foreign to the subject is so much sheer waste of strength. And xo it is in 
the conduct of life. With one object act steadily hefore us, we may have 
many varying activities, but they will all assist the ranin action, and impart 
strength and consistency to it. Singleness of aim, I repeat, in nowiw 
demands monotony of action. But if you allow yourvelf to be diverted 
from thin ainglenens of object, you are little likely to succeed in life, 
“ Art is long—life is short.” Knowing this, there ix an univereal tendency 
amongst us to go in search of epecialties. General practitioners seldom 
get beyond a respectable mediocrity, whilst your specialists attain to emi- 
nence and wealth. If an eye or an ear be affected, we seek out the man 
who has mnde that particular organ the study of his life. tn the pursuit 
of that one object, the oculist or the surist may have studied the mechaniam 
of the whole human frame, and the general physiology of man, but only 
in their relation to the particular organ to the full understanding of which 
he is devoting all the energies of hia mind. He cannot, indeed, underatand 
his subject without the aid of this contributory knowledge. But all that in 
not contributory is waste. In the same manner, lawyers succeed by miudy- 
ing special branches of their profession; and literary men are successful 
in proportion as they stick to their specinitics, or rather as they are 
fortunate in having any. If a man can write well on any one especial 
subject—no matter what that subject may be—he is sure to find profitable 
occupation for his pen, whilst the general dealer in literary wares, though 
more highly gifted by nature, may fail to provide himself with bread. The 
popular appreciation of this general fact exprenmses itself in the well-known 
proverb that, “ne jack-of-all-trades is master of none.” The world has no 
faith in Admirable Crichtons. They may be very plessent fellows in their 
‘way, but mankind in general would rather not do business with them. 
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A shrewd, intelligent man of the world, and one, too, who had been 
emmently successinl—for from a email begimmng he had neen to the 
Inghest plice mm thu department to winch he had been attached, and Ind 
made the foi tunes of his whole fumly, brothers, sons, and nephews, a3 wcll 
as us own—once sad to me —* Fhe longer I live, the more convinced I 
am that over senstiveness 25 2 great mistike m a public man" He might 
have aud in all men who decane to sucecid im lift Now, I wish at to be 
understood, that wht 13 expressed here by the word  over-senutiveness " 
does not signify over scrupniousness Be as srupulous as yeu will ~=Do 
nothing thit ean grve you tangle pingefconseunee Keep yonr hands clean 
Jt you cwnnot do th 3, sink into the abysmal depths of fulme, unsoiled and. 
‘wnspotted, with shin cleu and white 192 ttle clulda md beclhm But do 
not be over senntive on the « o1€ of pride, or vamty, o dominint egotism 
Ayery sucassfal min, ;cu may be swe, has had much to morhfy him in 
the course of hiv cuca ft has Terme muny rebnifa, be his sustamed 
many fulaies Wht af men do not understand you, are not anchned to en- 
comage yon and nen the privilere ef ge ¢ super pow hen, bear 
wath tall, Iuvems, yenr time wall come, you may tie yeu change out of 
the world when you ate whittle clder Buh! how doce at hurt you ? “Hurd 
words break no hons suth the provah And thcy break no spint that 
as not of the fecblest She world may hugh st yow fularcs—wh ut then? 
‘Tay agum, and perhaps they will rot hiagh = ‘Tiy once again, md perhops 
at will be your turn to jingh ‘ He who wins may hugh, suth anothe 
pronvab If you hue the mglt stu am you, yon will not be put down 
There 19 1 mm new micngst us, a main cf genms, who aqircd to tthe + 
put in pubhe vfurs After much travul, he obtuned 4 vt an Paha 
ment And thc House Inowing he conld write, vesuned that he could 
not «pcak, and when he row, they laughed st and hooted lim He told 
hus awulanty, that the ime would come whcn they would hsten to hrm— 
and he was night He spohe the words of prophecy and of uth And 
the time did com, when thcy not only listened, but whcn the men who 
hid despicd came to fcar Jum, or to werahup him, «nd, whcn he 106 
(ther chranh appalled and dismayed, ot locked to him for the salvation of 
than party, ind applauded to th echo 

There aie varions roads to success, but I am somewhit inchned to 
think that the surest 14 giavelly and gutty, with rome awkwird pitfalls 
and bhndmg quickerts in the way Was thot fimous nucery rhyme of 
the Min of hess think you, wntten bnt for the entertammcnt of babes 
and sucklings? ot wis 16 not rather memt is a ksson to cnidicn of a 
larger growth, to the adolcecents of our nursciieh of learning, starting on 
the great journey of life? Every one knows the story—how the hero 
oe —sumped to a qmchset hedge 

And scratched out both bis eyes 
Doubtless the way with most of us, looking not before we leap, going 
shead too rapidly at the outset—not calculating our juvemle strength, 
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and jumping into the nudst of what we think we ean clear at a bound 
Do we not all think oureclyves “wondrous wise,” and, thinking so, encounter 
Dbhnding disaster? But aze wo, therefore, to go darklmg all the rest of 
our lives? It w1s not to terch us this that the great epic of the Man of 
Thcwaly was written He had the true heroic stuff in him ; and he did 
not mt down and bewail his joss, helpless and hopcless. 
And whon be caw lus eyes were out, 
‘He had reaton to complam, 
But he yumped anto thy queksot hedge, 
. And seratched them m igain * 
And surh 19 the right way to fight the battle of lift to g spple with the 
dailures and disasters which beset yom carcer Go atit agun You may 
have reason to complain that your good intentions mect with no better 
results, that the singleness of your aims, the purity of yow aspmations, 
and the high comage of yom fist grand plunge into Iifi, lad to nothing 
but a torn fic, smc ucd with blood, and a meght of pamful bewildering 
bhadness But it x8 better to strive manfully thin to complain weably , 
brace yoursclf up for another plunge, guther strength from defeat, into 
the yuickhxt hedge agun gallantly, md you wall rceove: all thit you hwe 
Jost, acratch your cycs im agun, and never lose your cle unces of viuon for 
the rest of your hf 
Yua, mdecd, xf we have the ught stuff in us, these fulmes at the 
outset arc grand matciials of nuccess ‘To the feeble thcy ire, of cours, 
etumbling-blochs ‘The wretchd wotklm, gos no farther, he Iu» 
behind, and subsides into a Lic of fukue And so by this winnow mg 
Process the numlxr of the athletes in the grew Ob mpies cf hf 14 austricted 
toa few, wd there 1s clew spu m the wena ‘Ther 15 «arcely wm old 
mio amont us—m old and succcssiul man—who will not wilbagly 
admit that he was madc by los fuluriy, and that what he onec thought 
hig bard fate wis in rcaty his good fortune —And thon, my bright faced, 
bright-wittid child, who thmke t that thou emst cury Punnasus by 
torm, le wn to posass thyself in patience Not ctyy the leswn, I know , 
not checrmg the knowledge that success 12 not attamnible, per saltum, by 9 
hop, step, and a yamp, but hy arduous pusiges of gallmt persever nec, 
teilsome cfleats long sustained, and, most of all, by 2x ved fultucs 
Haid, I hnow, 18 thit last woid, gi iting husbly upon the eat of youth 
* I witte the woids ay I Jcarnt them im my childhood, but thae ae yanous 
readings of all (so calicd) nmsery ahvmes, and I am told that more coricctly the eon 
cluding portion of the te,ond of the Man of Thessaly runs thus —~ 
But when he saw his eyes were out, 
‘With all his nu,bt and mam, 
‘He jumped mto the quickset hedge, 
And scratched them in agam 
"Thus reading w moie empha than the other, and better illustrates my text Its by 
gong at it again, “with all one 5 mmght and mam,’ that we repair eur foregone 
duasters and gather strength ficm dofcat 
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Sey, then, that we mollfy 1t a httle—that wo strp xt of ats outer crus 
taceousness and asperty, and trathfully may wo do #0, my dear For 
these failures are, as I have said, but stepping-stones to success, gradus 
ad Parnassum—at the worst, non-nttamments ot the desired end befoie 
thy tame If miccess were to crown thine efforta now, where would 
be the great success of the horeafter? It xs the brave resolution to 
“do better next time” thit lays the substrate of all ical greatness 
Many a promising 1eputation hw been prematurely destroyed by early 
success ‘The good sip runs out fom the trunk into feeble offshoots or 
suckers The hnd diqsphne of the Lmfe 1s wanted I repeat-that at us 
not pleasant, but when thou feclest the sharpneas of the edge, think that 
all who have gone before thee hive been larated m hke manner At 
thine age I went though it all ~My first great effort was a tragedy upon 
a grand Ebzabethon modc] It was submitted by a fiicnd to a competent 
e1itic, who pronounced 3t to be “ morally, dramatically, and irremodiably 
bad’ I wnite the words now with strong sense of gratitude to that 
ene, but I have not forgotten the heen agony with which they burnt 
themselves mto my soul, when I fixet read the crushing verdict m # dingy 
back bedroom in the Hummums We have all gone throngh it, my 
dear We! “How we apples swim” I would spcak of men—the real 
Chivalry of lettera—whose buckles I am not worthy to bear Ask any 
one of them about their cally struggles with a wold inmedulous of their 
genus, and what a Instory thcy will havo to tell thea! Ay, and what a 
grand moialt Is thcre a true hmght among them, who does not, on the 
very knecs of his heart, thank God for his early failures? 

Tn ostumateng the sources of Succoss, account must, doubtless, be taken. 
of constituhon Some of us hive constatutional dcficts, by which others 
are not mowprcitated or impeded Sustained energy 18 possessed only by 
those who have powerful digestive organs Men of « bibous, sanguine, 
irritable nature are capable of great spasms of energy, which carry them 
along so far st a time that they can allow for intervals of prostration But 
there 18 nothing hke a steady flow of health—an equable robustness of 
manhood It 1 blessing, which few men possess, and for which the 

has revson devoutly to be thankful Most of us are sensble 
of mtervals of feeblencss and werrmess, when we aie meapable of any 
great exertion, when we ficl pantully that we are not doing the work 
which we had set ourselves to do, that wo are falling behind in the race, 
and suffering day sfter doy to sp by without our making any 1mpresuon 
on the sand) = For some time I doubted much as to the best mode of 
deabng with Nature in such 2 case—whether 1t were better to make the 
dommant will aasert itself, and to go on 2 spite of the unwillingness of the 
natura] man, m spite of wethncse, and lasutude, and continual entreaties 
from the frail flesh, or to let Nature have her way at once, and succumb 
contentedly to her demands On the one hand, there 1s the fear of domg 
your work badly—perhape of having 1t to do all over agaun, or of making on. 
the minds of others, whom you wish to influence favourably, par rao 
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of feebleness rather than of strength There uw, moreovet, the sk of ex- 
tending the period of lasmtude and mecampetency by doing violence to 
Natare, perhaps, deed, of permanently enfeebling your powers On the 
other hand, there is the danger of making compromuses with your activo 
powers, and yielding to th. temptations of mdolkence We may mutake 
adleneas for mab:lity, and follow our self mdulgent melmations, rather than 
‘be swayed by an honest scnse of what 1s wisest and most befitting the 
occasion Jf 18 difhoult to lay down any precme rules on the aubject for 
the guidance of others If every man asks himeclf what 1s his besettmg 
infirmity, and answers the question conscentiously, he will be abla to 
decide whether ho runs greater isk of inyuriously forcmg Nature, or of 
yuelding too readily to her suggestions = Jf you know thit you are not 
indolent—af you have, for thu most part, please in your work, and never 
necd the spur—you may saitly pause, when your cnerpies are flaggmg, 
and you fin] an mudcscribable somethmy that acsusts all your efforts to go 
forward on the road It 1s better not to do a thing at all than to do at 
badly You may lose time What then? Mun, stripping for the race 
of lite, should account no tume or money thrown away that contributes 
am any wny to then physical health—that gives tone to the stomach, or 
development to the muscles And we should never forget that we do 
not sustam our energics best by heeping them always on the stretch 
Rest and zecreation are no small part of disphne ‘Lhe greater the 
work before us the nae need we have of them both 

Tam ncwng, not the end of my subject, but the end of my space, and 
I seo before me much which I had purposed to say, but which must be Icft 
unsaid, for such a theme 18 not easily exhausted But there 1» one mattur 
to which, before I conclude, I especially demre to snvite attention I have 
heard xt ead, that xf we expect to get on im the world wo must be sus- 
piuous of our neighbours § ‘“‘‘lieat every man as if he were a rogue” 
Now, xf this were a condition of Success, Success would not be worth 
having—nay, mdeed, it would be wholly intolerable commend mo to a 
lite of faluze But it 18 not a condition of Success ‘Lo know an hontst 
man fiom a rogue, and to act accordingly, 1s doubtless a great thing, but, 
af we are to treat all mankind on our journey through hfe as rogues or 
honest men, why, I throw up my cap for the latter We may be cheated, 
itis true, tucked, cozened, defrauded, and we may throw away that 
which worthily bestowed might have really contributed to our success It 
ip & serious matier to waste our strength—to squander, m this manner, the 
materials of Success Successful men, st may be said, do not make blun- 
ders of this kind Iam not quite sure of that, besides, who knows but 
that the strength msy not be wasted after all A good deed done in a 
good spirit can never be thrown away The bread cast upon the waters 
may return tous after many days Thus at least I know, that if xt be true, 
as T have eed, that Providence helps those who help themselves, 1t 15 no 
lems true that Providence helps those who help others. ‘The liberal 
devueth bheral things, and by jus Liberalsty shall he stand” Is was not 
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meant that we should stand slone in the world. Whatecever may be our 
strength, whatsoever our self-reliance, there are times and seasons when 
we need a helping hand, and how can we expect it to be stretched out to 
us, if we always keep our own in our pockets? And if we do not trust 
othera, how can we hope to be trusted ourselves? I am not writing now 
about high motives, but about aids to Success. Still I would have it borne 
in remembrance that there is a vast difference between looking for an 
immediate or direct return for every kindness done to # neighbour, and 
having faith in the assurances of Providence that as we mete to others so 
shall it bo meted to us. ‘The recipient of our bounty may turn his back 
upon us and go fourth into the world only to revile us; but it doea not 
follow therefore that we have wasted our gencrosity, or that the next ship- 
wrecked brother who comes to us should bo sent empty-handed away. 
Let us only have faith and paticnce, and we shall find our reward. Doubt- 
Jeu, there muy bo exceptions—apparent, if not real; but my experience of 
life teaches mu that men who aro prone to assist others commonly thrive 
well themselves. ‘The most successfil men of my acquaintance are at 
the same time the most liberal. Their system is to treat their neighbour 
4s an honest man unti) their commerce with him has proved that ho ie a 
rogue, and I do not think that mon are less likely to be honeat for finding 
that they are trusted by their neighbours, 

This matter of mutual aid is a point much to be considered. Self- 
relianoe is a great thing, but it may sometimes carry us out of our 
depths. The most sucecsaful men are commonly those who have known 
‘best how to influence their fellows—how to turn inferior agency to good 
account. After all, that which any man can do by himself is very little. 
You niust turn the energiva of other men to account in furtherance of 
your own, The right thing is to ideutify their interests with yours, and 
not only to make them believe that by helping you they are helping 
themselves, but really to ensure that it is so. My belicf is, that nelileh 
nien do not succeed in life. Selfishness is essentially suicidul You know 
instances to the contrary, you say. Arc you sure of it? Appearances are 
sometimes decitfal. There arc men who bear the appearance of selfish~ 
ness—-who are harsh in manner, stern of purpose, ecemingly inaccessible 
and unyielding—but thero ure soft spots under the grit. They do things 
differcntly from men of a more genial temperament. But what right 
haye we to expect that every one should weer our colours? Stern men 
are not necessarily sclfish men. There arc men who, conscious of the 
excessive sofincas of their natures, bave felt the necessity of induing 
‘@ sort of outer crust or armour of asperity, as a covering or protection 
for themselves, and who thus, in their efforts to counteract = tandernees 
approaching to weakness, do manifest injustice to the goodness of their 
hearts. I have known nuen, too, noted for an almost impenetrable reserve, 
who were in reality thus reserved only because no one invited their cop- 
fidences. The injudicious bearing of thos» with whom they lived bad 
prought them to this pass. The respect and deference maces whether 
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of the famaly or only of the household, rf m excess, will often produce 
this result Reticence begets reticence But men of this kind often long 
for an opportunity of Ictting loose ther pent-up confidences, and, xf you 
only touch the mght spring, will raise at once the hd of their reserve, and 
show you vl the imnet mechanism of ther heuts Ay, and how grateful 
they will feel to you for giving them the chine! Whit a sense of rehef 
1s upon them whin they have thus unbordened thumulves We little 
know what a deep wiong we sometimes do to others by suffering this 
outer crust of reserve to gatha: about them 

Whethei you govern best bya reserved, dignified demeanour, or by n 
open, cheery minncr, mty be a question I ich hos its advantage, and 
each 18 vury cffictive in ats occxsional deviitions into the system of the 
other The gemalitics of stirn men, and the uperties of genial oncs, 
are each very impressive an their way = Indccd, the question of manna, 
mm connection with my presxnt topic of dincourse, 18 one of Kuch high 
mmportance, that I cannot summmily dismiss it I do not say that it 15.4 
thing to be studied. Io Lay down any rules on the enbjcct 1s a vain thmg 
People who shape their outward behaviour with elaborate design generally 
overreach themselves Nothing but a really natural manner 16 gununely 
wuccessful in the long run Now, the nitural mannci of some peoplo 15 
good—of others hopclessly bad, though thane may be hittle difference in 
the good stuff beneath St 1s hard that we should be preyudiced by what 
1s merely superfimal, but we ue I have heard it sud that this 1 nt 
preyudice,—tor the manncr 1s the outward and vivble sign of the man 
But there are very eacellent people an the world with miners the 
revirse of pleasint—people shy and xcscived, o1 brusque and boorsh, 
with whom personal intercourse 1s by no means 1dehght Others, agai, 
there arc, with whom half an hours talk xs bke an invigorating bath of 
sunshine In this Jest there 14 2n element of succcas There 13 another 
successful manner, too—one which impresses every one with a senre of 
your power If you have both # mannex at once gracious and powerful, 
you have every t] ing that you cin wish as an outward aid to success A 
thoroughly gocd manner will oftin do much to neutralize the ill effecta of 
an upmeposcwing appearince But an ill fivoured countenance may be 
® stumbling-bloch at the outset that 1s nevcr sumounted It repela at 
the first start There are people described as “unpre ntuble,” who have 
gants to contend agunst at thur first startin hfe When they Lave once 
made their way m the world, the msignihcance o1 giotesquenesa of their 
Appearance 18 a matter of no moment Nay, indecd, we my not unfurly 
aeaign some additional credit to the mm who has foced his way to the 
front, m spite of all phymcal defects and personal dhawbacks But at as 
an awful thing for a young beginner to hive to contend agamst the 1m- 
pediments of a bad face, an inugmificant o1 an ungunly fgue, and a bad 
manner i the presence of others 

However material to the subject under discussion, these last remarks 
appear here m the nature of a chgression, and 1 do not know that I can 
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close this essay in any better manner than by returning to what I was 
eaying about mutual help, Great as 1s self-help, I am disposed to thnk 
that mutual help 1s greater 1 we contribute to the success of our 
neighbous, that 15 a succcss in itself There ae few of us who may 
not do somcthing im this way, assmed that we shall not do xt m vain, 
And there are few of us who do not want, o: who have not at some tame 
of our hives wanted, a hulpmg hand, and been saved by its timely exten~ 
sion. Liberality 14 not for nothing —“ The liberal man shali be made 
fat, and he that w wereth shall be watered himself” 


Watching and Wishing. 


—— 


On, would I were the golden ght 
That shincs mound thee now, 

As slumber shadcs tho spoths white 
Of that unclouded biow! 

It watches through cach changiful dream 
‘Thy feature’ varied play, 

It meets thy waking cycs’ soft gleam 
By dawn—by op'ning day 


Oh, would I were the ciumson val 
Above thy couch of snow, 

‘lo dye that check 90 soft, so pak, 
With my rciketcd glow! 

Oh, would I wae the end of gold 
Whose tiwel «t with pcarls 

Just meets the silken cov’iing’s fuld 
And rests upon thy curls, 


Dishevell'd in thy 105y sleep, 
And shadmg soft thy dreams, 
Across then bright and raven swap 
‘The golden taxel gleams! 
I would be anything for thec, 
My love-—-my radiant love— 
A flower, a bird, for sympathy, 
A watchful star above. 
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My par rouna Fatrnp,—Though von hove not, I beheve, the plu ume 
of knowing me, I fiel that I hwe the pleasurc of knowing you Iam not 
only familur with the shape of yom dress, the colour cf you han, the 
twinkle of your eye, and the sound of your voice, but I flathr myself that 
I have some hnowledge of your mnermost heart You ought not to 
shnnk when I mention this, as I hive found nothmg there of which 3 ou 
necd foclashamed ‘Tlie may be a htt werkuces, porhap+—t hitle of 
that mdvunion pecultar to youth—ind a ahght tinge of cavy, which 
clouds your admuation of grew cr: populu men, but Iam fu hom 
apcakang of this list fechmg a a thmg to be condemned, becaux I know 
how seldom any noble ambition 1s found without it 

Thave watched you m many pubhe places, and I have observed how 
the fluence. of the momcnt bis acted on your nimd =I have wen you 
striding from an art-gallery resolved to become a painter, J have sun 
you entranced, hke on oprum cater, but undcr the spell of music, and 
xesolved, when the spell wu Iokin to become a composer, and I 
have seen you atting, with an open book npon your knee, amd dream- 
ing of famo and honour, a3 you resolved to become m author The 
me all fur weming piths that ambilicn loves to trad, althongh the 
Jamels which giow by the roadside me lugely mixed with thoins 
‘Lhough 1 know it 18 almost uscless to tell you this, yet I cannot diast 
fiom warning you when you aypxir to be in dunges — Lhe last time 
‘we met in public was at 1 Icading theatrr, on a lughly successfil “ first 
night,” and we saw the debghtcd autho: brought bodily on the stage to 
receive the deafenang congratulations of a crowded and a gratful 
audience I have often seen such scenes before, ond am eccustomed to 
measure them at what thty are woith but you ae not so practical and 
cold-blooded As the dramatic wnte: bowcd bimscli m at one cormmcr 
of the curtain and out at the other, I felt thot tho sweet powon of 
popular applause had entered into your soul You rsolved that you 
‘wavering mund should waver no more, and that all your energies and 
talent should be devoted to writing plays. All forms of hteratme had 
seemed to you lovely, but the drama now certunly appcand the 
Joveheat of sll Here was the poet called forth by those he had 
charmed, and crowned while he had hfe to move and a heart to fil 
You hurned home to the cold mlence of yom 100m, and still the rambow 
colours of that trumph hngcred m your eyes Alas, you have looked 
only upon the golden mde! Before you opin your first ink-bottle as a 
dramatic author, will you step with me, for a few moments, behind the 
evens ? . 
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Of course I know that whatever drama you may decide to wnte— 
whether we are to call it tagedy or comedy, fince or comedietta—at will 
‘be enturcly and honestly onginal You will not become a mere hack 
trinslator—a counterfut prexntment of a French author, a smuggler of 
foreign intellect You will not endeavour to tread m the footsteps of 
those clever dogs—those “men of the world,” as they are admztingly 
called—the “ad ptcrs,’ who take the last Pmaisian piece and turn the 
Botuse into the Stoch Cxchinge, and St Cloud into Cumberwell, with 
wuch remarkable ngenwty You will not the a German novcl, a Spanish 
opera, and an Itahim poem, aud proceed dcliba itly to manufacture a 
chama on the most approved principks of stage-carpentry You will not 
search for your story mywhere but yn your own brain, although the oppo- 
mite custom has ben sanctioned by neatly ll prictied dramatists, fiom 
Shikspewe downwnds You are too young, too open hearted, and too 
mexpecncd, to do thes things, and you will thacfore mvent that which 
shall be 3 difficulty xt your very starting 

A. new piece, 43 you will soon find, now we arc belund the rcenes, 
34 rather a scious apcoulaticn for 3 theatre manigir ‘Lhere 18 
the scene puntcr, with bis cutrmate «f cost, the costumer, with another 
estimite, the stige carpenter 1cquemg to be pard, and the property- 
min devouring property AU thi, outhy his to be incwred on. the 
futh of 1 authors name, or a belief 1n thc ment of Inv play, the only 
st off being, thit in the cyent of fulure, eomc small portion of the 
scenery, the dresses ind the proparties, miy be made available for future 
muscellanoous productions As the nussion of the theatrical manager 14 
not to found a echool of modcrn Cnglish c: unttic hterature, but rather to 
pay his bills, ind svc humstif from appearing at the thentre Kgal, Baung 
hall bStrect, 1t 1s hirdly surprising that be should prifer a tested play, to 
one tht 18 cntucly untried in the wtang furnace Such dramas, thoroughly 
tented, his adapteis find him an France, and he invests Ins capital on the 
approving judgment of a Paiwuin audience ‘The plot and character of 
these picees are entirely new to his mghtly publ, and there are only a 
few out of twenty of the critics attending the first performanct, who oat tell 
the trtle of the omgmnal pliy, and the name of its French author Jf the 
manager 13 occamon ily prevailed upon to try s purdly mcdern Brith 
production, the result 1s hardly ever such as to encourage lum in repeating 
the experment Although my taste and interest lic 1m a contrary direc- 
tion,-—-although Iam a member of the Dramatic Authors’ Bociety, and 
am not an adapter, I cannot wonder that cautious managers should prefir 
to stake the capital on clever trandations I tull you these things 
Decanse I am anxwus thit the trath should be head on both ads 

‘The fret thmg that you ought to study, though you may probably 
place 1t last, 1s the compoation of theatmeal companies A house ws not 
8 theatre bacause 1t possesses pit, gallery, boxes, and stage, 2 18 @ theatre 
only by virtue-of its engaged performers It must be your bumness to 
learn the characters and capacities of these actors—the nature, penod, and 
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peeuniary importance of their several engagements. Some knowledge of 
the private lives of the principals may not be usclew, If “ Mims Dimples” 
(as she is called in the bills) is really “‘ Mra. Opie,” the manager's lawfully 
wedded wife, as well as his “leading lady,” it is natural and proper that 
he should decline to look at any drama which would not afford her a full 
opportunity of exercising her acknowledged talents. Hlow many 5 dramatic 
literary flower has been born to blush unseon, because its parent has becn 
too much of a genius to acquire such information ! 

A atory is told of the iste Mr. Donglas Jerrold, which has something 
to do with this branch of our subject. When he started in life os o 
literary man, he became the “ stock,” or engaged author of 5 metropolitan 
theatre. As dramas were wanted, he wrote them to order: always, you 
may be sure, with o due regard to the resources of his manager. On one 
occasion he was in the manager’s room, when an admiral’s rather faded 
state coat was placed before hin. 

“What am I to do with this ?” asked the stock anthor. 

“TI want a little piece written,” returned the manuger; ‘to bring it it 
in nome way: I've just bought it second-hand at a pawnbroker’s.” 

Tt may voem wtrange to you, my dear young friend, as, at one time, it 
seemed strange to me; but no theatre is without ita admiral’s coat, if I may 
be allowed to speak figuratively. The material of which this admiral’s 
coat may be made, will vary very much according to circumstances, In 
one theatre it may be formed out of a popular light comedian, whose cont 
compels the manager to accept no literary blocks that will not display him 
to the best advantage. In another theatre I have known it compounded 
of two important members of the company—a melodramatic male “star,” 
‘with a peculiar sepulchral voice, and a melodramatio femalo planct, with a 
special talent for intense pantomime. In some houses the admiral’s coat 
has been made of a celebrated dwarf, like “Signor Hervio Nano;” in 
others of an American giant, like the late Mr. Freeman; in some, by 
combining these two attractions, and in others by sccuring a celebrity of 
the Lola Montez character. In some theatres I have known it to be 
represented by an elaborately comic, or pathetic tenor song, round which 
the light framework of dramatic ingenuity ia erected by the ready and 
obedient author. 

In most of our principal London theatres, however, I am bound to say, 
it ja made of nothing but the chuicest of low comedians. When this is 
the case there is little hope for what I consider a well-balanced drama. A. 
plot constructed so as to distribute the words and action pretty equally 
amongst the leading working members of the company has little attraction 
for the manager, and is openly oppoucd by the reigning low comedian. 
‘The salary of the Intter gentleman is the most serious item in the actor's 
treasury accounta; his name and reputation are reputed to half fill the 
house, and his wishes become law when s new production is in question, - 
‘The andiencea who Jaugh so consumedly at his humour before the scenes, 
will hardly believe what a little tyrant he can be behind them. And yet 
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he 11 a ty1ant, envions obstmatc md aud) ic bhes to be witty himself, 
but not the cause of wit an other» It the author has thrown any good 
things into the hands of the small tors, tus geedy low comodsan 1s 
sure to wrangle for thcu po session before the fst rchearaal =H mite hke 
that huge baboon we sometimes ac m 4 cige, whose chacks ate swallen 
with plume, whox lip w full of 7c us, and yet whose eyes are watching 
the little monkey» to prevent thum sbumg in the banquet His notion 
of an acton’s paradise 25 to hokd the styge, and be suzrownded by a troop 
of motionkss dunes 

“ Si, ' Lic has heen hnown to sty tu a yielding managir, “my neoond 
Jow comcdiin 38 elcvcr, but tov obirwave, he bis had reveral chances 
given him htaly, but he his spoilt them by ova: actmg, he gets » laugh 
against m< in my second «ine, which Iam mre cm only weaken the 
piece, he falls mto that fh yond very wall, but I thmk I could do at 
much better, with all respect to the wthor his drunken scene must come 
out, as xt keeps mc in the bickground, and I am the last man m the world 
to stay m 1 theatre ind draw my siuy fc. demg nothing” 

The sccond Jow comdins pot as, cf couse, cut down, and the 
parings are hand d over to lny supaua avi = Seme men are so consti~ 
tuted that they can live undu such treatment, 28 Jong as they duly 
recuve then weckly stipend Fhey ue not numerous Onc second low 
comedian whom 1 x mcmbcr ficttid himself mito the giave, because he 
thirsted for something more than Incad, and mc it, and clothing 

It may be useful for you to know that London contwna five and 
twenty active Ioensed the tres = Thirteen uc mina thiatres, which 
you my crow out of you list, uw they we mb considered to bring 
uther honour 01 profit to the aspuimg diunstio author They are 
well supphid wath a good, strong, service tble class of play at about a 
pound an 1ct, aud I really cannot ee why they should pay any more for 
at ‘Thur business » hhe any other businces, and must be conducted on 
the samo principles ‘There 14 no sentunental price for bacon, eggs, or 
choex, and why should thcie be a sentimental piice for the romor 
dramati prodrctions? There 1 a caut im talking of their “educational 
musaion,” and dcluding tham into acting the modern poetical drama The 
Ehzabeth in plays, when forcibly rendered, are found to suit therr audiences 
‘because they contam strong words, strong thoughts, and strong mtuations 
The modcrn metaphysical school 1s not so successful An apparition 
‘pelonging to this family sppcared Jast yoo: at a mmor theatre, and disap- 
peared 11 a very sudden and marvellous manner The manager, after 
aeemg xt on the firdt mght, had formed a pretty accurate ides of its 
value 

“Tt might have filled the honse,” he smd, “ but only m this way, by 
compelling the audiente to come three or four times before they could 
understand st” 

Tt 10 ahusfly at these mmor houses that you will meet with the “stock 
author,” who 1s hept upon the piemuses, hke the talor or the scene-paiter. 
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He is able to translate very tolerably from the French, and he employe 
his spare time in general acting. 

The leading London theatres are nine in number; and I need not 
ay much about their respective characters. Their entertainments are vety 
sinilar; their managers—as managers—have few pointa of difference ; and 
their companies are more or less perfect according to their requirements. 
One theatre may cling to comedies and farces; anothor house may confine 
itself to farecs and burlesques; ‘but the remainder are always willing to 
play an adapted drama when they are fortunate enough to got a good 
one. Occasionally a tragedian will appear upon the dramatic horizon; 
‘but generally in the shape of an ambitious manager. Tragedy is seldom 
been upon our West End boards, unless a Icrsce will sink his capital to 
givo it a trial. It scems as if the ‘prophecy of Coleridge had come to 
pass, and that the bow] and the dagger were fast disappearing before our 
increased refinement. Tho popularity of melodrama is no contradiction 
to this, for Hamlet has more deaths and murders than most plays of the 
Ports St. Martin. 

I will now euppose that you have written an elaborate piece, which you 
have a porfoct right to call a comedy. 1 will further suppose that you 
have not turned a deaf ear to my advice, and have taken the measure 
of a particular theatre, with all its working company. You have chosen 
your favourite theatre, asa matter of courm:; and have written with the 
familiar tones of your favourite actors ringing in your cars, ag you saw 
them, in imagination, embodying your creations. How many thousands 
of silent workers have done the same—havo laid their offerings at the 
fect of their idols—have hoped against hope in waiting fur a sign—and 
have faded away, at last, despised and neglected! 1 will suppose that you 
have something to raise you above this melancholy herd, and I will call 
that something—dogged perseverance. It is not genius; it is not talent; 
nor rich imagination; nor humorous fancy that shall avail you without 
this quality, for you have to foree a passage into the heart of a fortress, 
that is guarded at every loophole by routine, prudence, and prejudice. 
You sally forth as poor John Tobin auallied forth with his [oneymoon 
before you, to mect, perhaps, with even more annoyances and difficulties 
than he was over permitted to encounter. He died beftre his pics was 
produced and allowed to live ; but you may live to see the death of your 
Literary offspring. 

‘The first place you will arrive at, about nine o'clock at night, is the 
stage-door—a rather depressing entrance to your gliftering paradise. You 
will sce a porter standing in a dirty box or lodge, a battered rack for 
letters, and s dusty form on which, perhaps, are seated a couple of faded 
females. Fairies these may have been once, but are never to be agein, 
and they wait in the windy passage until other and younger fairies come 
out and cal] them “mother.” An inner door is screeching as it opens and 
shuts, affording glimpses of flying lakes, and trees, and palaces, A few 
quiet, feeble-looking men walk thoughtfully in, and pass you in silence, as 
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they go to this land of shadows. Their faces haunt you like something you 
‘have seen in a dream, until by degrees you remember your chosen actors. 

Your object is, of course, to see the manager. You have taken cara 
to provide yoursclf with a letter of introduction; as without this assistance 
your visit would be thrown away, and you could do no more than leave 
your precious manuscript with the doorkeeper. You arc regarded with 
suspicion, as all etrangers must expect to be when they knock at stage- 
doors; and, after much delay, you arc conducted through a crowd of acene- 
shifters to the manager's private apartment. So far you scem to have 
gained an important step; and now let us sce what it ia most likely to lead 
to. You are young and untried. You may be overflowing with talent 
and invention, but you are totally unknown. Your letter of introduction 
is good, but so are all letters of introduction. Your comedy is a long and 
ambitious effort ; with the disadvantage of being thoroughly original. No 
one can judge with any certainty what would be the fate of such a play ; 
expecially as the parts are not altogether written to order, to fit the 
different actors of the establishment. 

These are the thoughts that pass quickly through the manager's brain, 
and he may end by asking you to Ict him read your production. This 
May mean something—may mean anything—may mean nothing, Asa 
gencral rule it will mean nothing. Perhaps by the side of this fhir-speaking 
ogre, is a large chest-fall of dead, torn, and dusty literary innocenta that 
‘were once as bright and hopeful as your own. If you leave your play it 
may only add one more to this heap of victims; and yet it seems ns if 
another point was gained, when you aro asked to Ieave it. The manager 
might have told you, as hundreds have been told before, that the theatrical 
library was groaning benesth the weight of accepted picces. A gentle 
shrug of the shoulders, an amiable shake of the head, a bewitching 
candour in putting before you the many difficulties of his position, might 
have assisted him in bowing you and your production out together. This 
is not his manner, however, in dealing with you, and you are induced to 
leave your manuscript. A formal letter of rejection from a depnty- 
manager in a few monthe—or a silence that may remain unbroken for 
years, is all that you can reasonably expect from this barren interview. 

Of course you aro not of a nature to be satisfied with this, and I 
will suppose that by somo miraculous tact and busines energy you 
have obtained permission to read your play in the green-room of your 
favourite theatre. Your chosen theatrical company sit on the couches 
against the wall, and you open the fiuttering leaves of your manuscript 
with a heavy heart. You feel that you are mrrounded by no halo 
of previous success. Your audience feel this alzo. The ladies whisper 
over their crochet-work; the gentlemen are polite, attentive, but not 
eager to listen; and the manager is absent for a few moments in directing 
some stage business. Before you commence your anxious task, it will be 
well for you to learn something of the audience you are about to address, 

‘A theatre is like « Hindoo household, and all the men and women 
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before you are divided from exh other by the law of caste In one corner 
sita # “ mnging chambermaid "a performe confined to acting such pats 
as warting-women (with songs) and nothing ele If, m your sgnorance as 
& young dramatic suthor, you were to with her to take a chaiacter requiring 
the appearance of age, you would offind her, and thu middle-aged lady 
mtting at her sick, whose duty it 18 to play all the “sucond old women, ’ 
and no othcis, upon that paiticul ir stage ~On another couch 15 the “ first 
old woman,”—an impcirous looking lady of the mother-in law class—who 
has her sphere of action as strictly dcfincd as that of a chuss Load queen 
Nea her you will observe a rather cheerful middle aged gentluman, known 
only dramatically as th. “inst old man,’ suppotd on bis nght by 
another middic-aged, rther thin gentleman, who 1s sumilarly hnown as thu 
“4eoond old man" Lhe slun, genteel gentlcman, nct vcry young, who 1s 
talking to 4 bandsom commanding lady, us the “light comedian,’ but 
nothing more = His compamicn 14 hnown w the “levding lady, whi 
the two young mcn who are standing oposite to her on the othcr side of 
the room, aie the “ first and «cond wihing gentlemen ’ Near them ws 
that highly important puson the “ Icadimg low comedian,’ almost tad 
by bis more humbk brotha: «tor the “scoond low comedian” Two other 
gcntlemen, wu diflacnt puts of the 100m, ac huown icspectively ay 
“ cecentzic comedian” and “ utuhty actor,’ aud thcy have corresponding 
companions tmonget the ladies 

As you pom out your wit and humow, and rite yom rounded 
pc2iods before thi audience, thry hsten only with the vais of these artical 
characters ‘They cast the play, an ther minds, fiom the moment you 
‘begin, and hive schookd themselvc» into taking httle mterest un what 
they conadcr will not concaan thum The light comcdian will be all 
attentzon when you are dwellag upon hw portion, and inchncd to yawn, 
pabape, when you pass ou to the low comedy The “ mngmng chamber- 
maid" wall closc her cyes aa you 1cad the old lady's part and the old 
mon will only be watchful at the socncs you have demgned for them The 
Teading Jady, the walking gentlemen, the eccentric comedian, and the 
utality man, wall all act in the same way, although the first object of such 
a readmg must be to give them a compiehensvs vicw of the drama 
They have all then httle :nterests to consult, ther way to make o1 mam~ 
tam, their hymg to get, and, perhaps, you can hardly blame them If 
your play cacites any general interest, and mesta with approving laughter 
and applause, this 1s one of the least promising mgus that it will waccecd 
with the public The dramas that have been the pets of the green-room 
before thcy weio produced, have invanably been rejected by theatrical 
audiences The dramas that have had to fight therr passage upwarde-— 
that have hogered for years m managers’ wiiting-deske—that have been 
rehearsed and withdrawn—brought forward during « dearth of novelty 
and rehearsed agnin—ocast to unwilling performers, and launched, at last, 
with the most ¢hrefu] green-room forebodings of failure and shame—whee 
mic they? On the topmost pinnacle of dramate fame; the beloved of 
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actors whow reputations they have made—are making, v1 have stull tu 
make, the ever-blooming fruitful tiers of the manuigenal vintyard 
Where art their autho? Dead, perhaps, and foigotten The actor 1s 
often wrongfully acoused of umagmary vices, when, with more justice, he 
aught be found guilty of xcal mmatitude When ho mets with # prest 
smceeas, he considera xt his own, and scldom tlunka of the man whose 
fancy has bieath«d ito lum the breath of hfe Whun he fails—he never 
fails, 1¢ 16 always the autho: he actot 1s never “ damncd, ’ 1t 15 always 
the piece that 28 cut to perditucn 

You may be curious to kara why ‘utors comnut such mistakes (as 
they undoubtedly do) in weighing the acting value of an untaicd play I 
can only account fo: rt m supposing them to be kd away, whan ther 
verdict 38 favourable, by some peculyi brill nc of the language, brought 
out, 1¢ may be, by the unusual skill of the author in reading, forgetting 
the all-uuportant intcrcst and movement of the story, and ther neocasary 
connection with the developmcnt of characte: The fact 28, fine thoughts, 
enshrincd in ippropriate language, are dead waghta upon the stage, unless 
they arc strach hke sparks fiom thc tion of the fabl. So well do the 
puformers understand this principle sn thar sober momunts, that they 
give the htay compotion the almost contimptuous ttl of “ words,” 
while thcy dignity thc movements of the charactirs with the name of 
“busnes ' Whin thur vadict 1s unfavom ible before the tral of 4 
play, 1t may ariwe fiom the fact of the parts king numcrous and equally 
wnitten An actor 1s not, by virtuc of hus profission, more intelligent or 
logical than nine tcnths of the human race, and he 1 accustomed to yudge 
a good deal by the evidence of hus senses If his share m the particular 
drama 1s containcd upon a very small number of tho copyist’s shps, or 
lengths,’ he 1s apt to ovcrlook the quality of the pat mm hua diseatis~ 
faction with the quantity When he us leit out of one o: more scencs, he 
complains of losing his spirit, talhs of “going on ” jadcd, and beng 
compelled to “work himself up” again, without considcing how much 
and well the actors who have just “gone off’ may have prepared the 
expectant house fo1 his appearance If you give lum even the weakest 

to do, and the weakest things to say, he will still bless you, xf 

allowed almost to hve im the cys of his audience 

‘This passion fo1 quantity you will find more openly displayed when 
your piece 1s acocpted, when the characters me “cast,” and whcn you 
come—as I will suppose you to have come—to the wearying task of 
rehearaol Aa you mt on « proporty-char, by the ade of a anall 
property-table, ncar the centre and fiont of the stag, with your back 
to the yawning orchestra, you may turn to the cold, empty benches of 
the pit, the sheet-bidden glories of the boxs, and the blinking sunlight 
coming through the prison-hke loopholes above the gallery, or you may 
watch the mumbling groups upon the boards, snd those who stand in the 
gloom of the aide-wangs glaring at you, of they hold the small characters, 
aa of you were thear bitterest enemy 
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“Sir,” a dissatiefied emall comedian will say, in the expression of 
his face, “you have stabbed me in my reputation. You have given me 
@ part unworthy of my abilities. During the whole time that I played 
the leading business in the Theatre Royal, Stow-in-the-Wold, I waa never 
#0 insulted and underrated.” 

You will be waited for outside the stage door by a few of the discon- 
tented, and asked to “write up” certain parts, without any reference to 
your story. You will be plied with managerial suggestions about the 
“business” of your play; and here I should always advise you to be 
patient ond attentive. Asa young dramatic writer you may be faulty in 
‘your stage mechanism. You may have kept one of your characters in a 
cupboard or behind a screen too long, without letting him make a sign, 
8o that the audience are in danger of overlooking his position. You may 
not have given sufficient dialogue between the exit and entrance of a 
particular charneter, to allow him time for the totel change of coxtume you 
hhave directed. You may have made the same mistako in the dialogue of 
a front scene (known technically as a “‘carpenter’s acenc”), when your 
play requires a complicated view to be arranged behind it. You may 
even have so far imitated a certain German dramatist in his stage divec- 
tions as to have not only ordered the sound of a coat being brushed 
‘behind the scenes at a particular point, but the sound of brushing a coat 
of @ particular colour. 

1 will not dwell much upon the agonies of a “first night,” as they 
vary considerably, according to the author's constitution. One popular 
dramatic writer whom I know, never appears at the theatre on these 
oocasions, and is always in the country, shooting, boating, or cricketing, 
according to the season, He treats play-muking as a business, and 
acta like a philosopher. Some men, like the date Justice Talfourd, 
are never tired of seeing their own productions; while othera avoid 
them, not for my philosopher’s reason, but because every performance 
appears to them as critical as a first performance. Without endowing 
you with any extraordinary sensitiveness I can imagine many things 
occurring that will annoy you sorely. The lending actora will be 
nervous, uncertain in their proper words, and disposed to interpolate, 
or “gag,” until their memories are refreshed by the prompter. The 
minor parts will be mistakenly rendered, or slurred; the dressea 
and “making up” will be exaggerated, or against your moaning; the 
scenery will atick; s wandering cat may leap across the stage; or a 
lengthy interval between the acts will seem to you calculated to irritate 
the audience. You have laughed at acting absurdities in other men’s 
pieces; especially at the old father in Schiller’s play of the Robbers, who 
is half-an-hour dying in « night-gown and manacles; and now you will 
have an opportunity of enjoying them in your own. Your lover msy be 
‘too fat; your comic character too thin; your beautiful heroine too old. 
Your minor gentlemen may walk about in palatial drawing-rooms with 
hata upon their heads, with slop-shop suits upon their bodies, and muddy 
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blucher boots upon their fect; your rustic damsels may glide in faultless 
evening costume about muddy Portamouth Streets; and your scrioua 
character may die so naturally that the house will hardly understand him. 
‘These things, and many like them, you will have to tolerate on your roxd 
to dramatic success; and it may be fortunate for you that your lot is cast 
in an amiable or uncritical age. Pieces are never now “damned” with that 
spite and vigour which distinguished our fathers’ daya; and a manager 
hardly knows that a play is unpopular until he learns it frum the falling 
off in his “ houses.” 

The pecuniary rewards that your wit and ingenuity will bring you, are 
neither mean nor dazzling, For your comedy or drama you may obtain 
only fifty pounds, or you may obtain three hundred. Your burleaque 
muy produce you twenty pounds, or may prodtive you a hundred ; and 
your farce, or one act comedictta, may bring yotl ten pounds, twenty 
pounds, or fifty. These are the prices you mgy obtain for the London 
acting copyright from a London manager; or instead of this, you may 
agree to receive a certain nightly payment so long as your production will 
kcep its place in the bills. Whatever you may agree to take, remember 
that it represents the value of your play; and let us hear no complaints of 
under-payment, even if the piece should prove an unexampled success, The 
manager takes it a8 & apeculation, involving conaidetable outlay and risk, 
and any profit it may bring him he is fully entitled to. You will publish 
your play with the usual dramatic publisher, getting nothing for the hook- 
copyright, unless it happens to be s burlesque, or 8 drama. When this is 
done, you will become a member of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, where, 
by an entrance foe of two guineas, you receive something for the perform- 
ance of your piece by the country theatres. There are upwards of a 
hundred of these theatres in the United Kingdom, one-fourth perhaps of 
which pay a certain annual fixed rental to the society for the liberty of 
performing all the plays of its members. This forms the staple of the 
society's reccipta; and after a percentage hes been deducted for collection, 
it ia equally divided amongst the members whose pieces have appeared in 
the country bills, in abares that represent so much per act per night. This 
country nightly act-moncy may be small—perhaps less than two shillings, 
taking the average—yet it produces a fair, regular, mortgageable income 
upon those plays that are gencrally popular. 

With this last information, I must lead you from amongst the falee 
glitter, dust and cobwebs that are found behind the scenes. I have not 
shown you anything with 2 view of checking your ambition, but rather 
of giving you a litile knowledge of the path you spprar so anxious to 
tread. 
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ON A JOKE 1 ONCE HEARD FROM THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


IIE good-natmed reader who has 
perused some of these rambling 
papers has long since seen (if to 
tee has been worth his trouble) 
that the writer belongs to the old- 
dushioned classes of this world, lovea 
to remember very much more than 
to prophesy, and though he can’t 
help being carried onwad, ond 
downward, perhaps, on the hill of 
life, the swift silestones marking 
their fortics, fiftiee-—how many tens 
or Justres shall we say ?—he uits 
under Time, the white-wigged 
eburioteer, with his buck to the 
horses, and his face to the pest, 
looking at the receding landscape 
and the hills fading into the gray distance. Ah me! those gray, distunt 
hills were green once, and here, and covered with smiling people! As 
we came up the hill there was difficulty, and hero and there a hard pull 
to be aure,.but strength, and spirits, and all sorts of cheery incident and 
companionship on the road; thero were the tough struggles (by Heaven's 
merciful will) overcome, the pauses, the faintings, the weakness, the 
Jost way, perhaps, the bitter weather, the dreadful partings, the lonely 
night, the passionate gricf—towards these I turn my thoughts os I mt 
and think in my hobby-coach under Time, the silvei-wigged chaziotecr. 
The young folks in the same carriage meanwhile are looking forwards. 
Nothing escapes their keen cyes—not a flower at the side of a cottage- 
garden, nor a bunch of rouy-faced children at the gato: the landscape is all 
bright, the air brisk and jolly, the town yonder looks beautiful, and do you 
think they have learned to be difficult about the dishes at the inn? 

Now, suppose Paterfamilias on his journey with his wife and children 
in the sociable, and he passes an ordinary brick houso ou the rood with 
an ordinary little garden in the front, we will asy, and quite an ordinary 
knocker to the door, and as many sashed windows ss you please, quite 
sommon and square, and tiles, windows, ehimney-pot, quite like others; 
or suppose, in driving over such and such # common, he sees an ordinary 
tree, aad an ordinary donkey browsing under it, if you like—wife and 
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danghter look at these chjects without the slightest particle of curiosity 
or interest. What is a branes knocker to them but a lion's head, or 
what not? and a thorn-tree with a pool beside it, bus a pool in which a 
thorn and a jackass are reflected ? 

But you remember how once upon a time your heart used to heat, aa 
you beat on that brass knocker, and whose eyes looked from the window 
above? You remember how by that thorn-tree and pool, where the geese 
were performing a prodigious evening concert, there might be seen, at 2 
certain hour, somebody in a certain cloak and bonnet, who happened to 
‘be coming from a village yonder, and whose image hos flickered in that 
pool? In that pool, near the thorn? Yes, in that goose-pool, never mind 
how Jong ago, when there were reflected the images of the geesxe—and two 
geese more. Here, at least, an oldster may have the advantage of bis 
young fellow travellers, aud so Putney Heath or the New Road may be 
invested with a halo of brightness invisible to them, because it only beams 
out of his own soul. 

I have been reading the Memorials of Hood by his children,* and 
wonder whether the book will have the same interest for others and for 
younger people, os for persons of my own age and calling. Books of 
travel to any country become interesting to us who have been there. Men 
revisit the old achool, though hateful to them, with ever so much kindli- 
nesa and sentimental affection. ‘There was the tree, under which the 
bully licked you: here the ground where you had to fag out on holidayn, 
and 40 forth, Ins word, my dear sir, You are the moat interesting aubject 
to yourself, of any that cau occupy your worship's thoughts. I have uo 
doubt, a Crimean soldier, reading @ history of that siege, and how Jonea 
and the gallant 99th were ordered to charge or what not, thinks, “Ah, 
yen, we of the 100th were placed so and so, I perfectly remember.” So 
with this memorial of poor Hood, it may have, no doubt, # greater intereat 
for me than for others, for I was fighting, so to speak, in a different part 
of the field, and engaged a young subaltern in the Battle of Life, in which 
Hood fell, young still, and covered with glory. “The Bridge of Sighs” 
was his Corunna, his heights of Abraham—sickly, weak, wounded, he fell 
in the full blaze and fame of that great victory. 

‘Whot manner of man was the genius who penned that famous song? 
What like was Wolfe, who climbed and conquered on those famous heights 
of Abraham? We all want to know details regarding men who have 
achieved famous feats, whether of war, or wit, or eloquence, or endurance, 
or knowledge. His one or two happy and heroic actions take a man’s name 
and memory out of the crowd of names and memories. Henceforth he 
stands eminent, We scan him: we want to know all gbout him: we walk 
round and examine him, are curious, perhaps, and think are we not us 
strong and tall and capable as yonder champion; were we not bred as 
well, and could we not endure the winter's cold oz well as he? Or we 
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Jook up with all our eyes of admiration; will find no fault in our hero; 
declare his beauty and proportions perfect; his critics envious detractors, 
and so forth. Yesterday, before he performed his feat, he was nobody. 
‘Who cared about his birthplace, his parentage, or the colour of his hair? 
‘To-day, by some aingle achievement, or by a series of great actions to 
which his genius accustoms uz, he is famous, and antiquarians are busy 
finding out under what schoolmaster’s ferale he was educated, where his 
grandmother was vaccinated, and so forth. If half o dozen washing-bills 
of Goldsmith's were to be found to-morrow, would they not inspire 8 
getieral interest, and be printed in a hundred papers? I lighted upon 
Oliver, not very long since, in an old Town and Country Magazine, at the 
Pantheon masquerade ‘in an old English habit.’ Straightway my imagina- 
tion ran out td meet him, to look at him, to follow him abont. I forgot the 
names of scores of fine gentlemen of the past age, who were mentioned 
‘besides, We want to see this man who has amused and charmed us; who 
hhas been our friend, and given us hours of pleasant companionship and 
kindly thought. I protest when I came, in the midst of those names of 
people of fashion and beaux and demirops, upon those names—“ Sir J. 
R-yn-lds, in a domino; Mr. Cr-d-ck and Dr. G-ldsm-th, in two old 
English dresses," I had, #0 to speak, my heart in my mouth. What, you 
here, my dear Sir Joshua? Ab, what an honour and priviloge it is to sec 
yout This in Mr. Goldemith? And very much, sir, the ruff and the 
slauhed doublet become you! O Doctor! what a pleasure I had and 
have in reading the Animated Nature. How did you learn the secret of 
writing the decasyllable line, and whence that sweet wailing note of 
tenderness that accompanics your song? Was Beau Tibbs 4 real man, and 
will you do me the honour of allowing me to nit at your table at supper? 
Don't you think you know how he would have talked? Would you not 
have liked to hear him prattle over the champagne? 

Now, Hood is pasned away—passed off the earth as much as Goldsmith 
or Horace. The times in which he lived, and in which very many of us 
lived and were young, are changing or changed. I saw Hood once as a 
young man, ot a dinner which seems almost as ghostly now as that mas- 
querade at the Pantheon (1772), of which we were speaking anon, It was at 
adinner of the Literary Fund, in that vast epartment which is hung round 
with the portraits of very large Royal Freemasons, now unsubetantial 
ghosts. There at the end of the room was Hood. Some publishers, I 
think, were our companions. I quite remember his pale face; he was 
thin and deaf, and very silent; he ecarcely opened his lips during the 
dinber, and be made one pun. Some gentleman mised his mtff-box, 
and Hood said,——- (the Freemason’s Tavern was kept, you must remem- 
‘ber, by Mr. Curr in those days, not by its present proprictors). Well, 
the box being lost, and asked for, and Ovrr (remember that name) 
‘being the nate of the Jandlord, Hood opened his ailent jaws and 
aid © ee © Shall J tell what he said? It was not a very good 
‘pun, which the great punster made. Choose your favourite pun out 
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of Whims and Oddities, and fancy that was the joke which he vedtriluted 
to the hilarity of our little table. 

‘Where those asterisks are drawn on the page, you. must khow « pace 
cccurred, during which I was engaged with Hood's Own, having bath 
referred to the book, by this life of the author which I have just been 
reading. Iam not going to diert on Lood’s humour; I am not « fair 
judge. Mave J not said elsewhere that there are one or two wonderfully 
old gentiemen still alive who used to give me tips when I wana boy? I 
can't be a fair critic about them. I always think of that sovereign, that 
rapture of raspberry tarts, which made my young days happy. Those old 
sovercign-contributors may tell atories ever so old, and I ehall laughs 
they may commit murder, and I shall believe it wan justifiable homicide. 
There is my friend Baggs, who goes about abusing me, and of course our 
dear mutual friends tell me. Abuse away, mon bon! You were uo kind 
to me when I wanted kindness, that you may take the change out of that 
gold now, and say Iam a cannibal and negro, if you will. Ha, Boggn! 
Dost thou wince as thou readest this line? Does guilty conscience throb- 
bing at thy breast tell thee of whom the fable is narrated? Puff out thy 
wrath, and, when it has ceased to blow, my Baggs shall be to me as the 
Baggs of old—the generous, the gentle, the friendly. 

No, on second thoughts, I am determined I will not repeat that joke 
which I heard Hood make. He says he wrote these jokes with much ease 
that he sent manusoripts to the publishers faster than they could acknow- 
ledge the receipt thereof, I won't say that they were all good jokes, or 
that to read a great book full of them is a work at present altogether 
jooular. Writing to a friend reepecting some memoir of him which had 
‘been published, Hood says, ‘You will judge how well the author knows 
me, when be says my mind is rather serious than comic.” At the time 
when he wrote these words, he evidently undervalued his own scrious 
power, and thought that in punning and broad-grinning lay his chief 
atrength. Is not there something touching in that simplicity and humility 
of faith? “To make laugh is my calling,” says he ; “ I must jump, I must 
grin, I must tumble, I must turn Janguage head over heels, and leap 
through grammar ;” and he goes to his work humbly and courageously, 
and what he has td do that does be with all his might, through sickness, 
through sorrow, through exile, poverty, fever, depression—there he 4s, 
always ready to his work, and with a jewel of genius in his pocket! 
‘Why, when he laid down bis puns and pranks, put the motley off, and 
spoke out of his heart, all England aud America listened with tears and 
wonder! Other men have delusions of conceit and fhucy themaclves 
greater than they are, and that the world slights them. Have we net 
heard how Liston always thonght he ought to play Hamlet? Here ina 
than with a power to touch the heart almost unequalled, and he pases 
days and years in writing “Young Ben he was a nice young man,” awd 
wo forth. To oy truth, I have been reading in « book of Hood's Gun 
wantll I am perfectly angry. ‘You greet man, yeu good man, yoo trea 
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gensus and poct,” I ery out, 1 I turn page after page ‘Do, do, make 
Yno more of these yokes, but be yourself, and take your st ition” 

‘When Hood was on Jus duithbed, $1 Robert Pcel, who only knew of 
hue slinces, not of hu smmuncut danger, wrotc to hum a auble and touching 
letter, announcing that 4 pension was conferred on him 

“J am moro than ivpaid ” writes Pcl, “ bv the potsonal sanefu tion, which I have 
had in doing that, for which von refuin me warm aud charactenstic ackuowledgments 

“You perhaps thmb that you are known to one, with such mnlts‘as 100s ocoupations 
na myself, meicly by .¢utial reputation as an aithor, but I issme you that there 
ci be htth, which you have wutten wd achnowhdged, whuh Ihave nat acad, and 
that there aro fiw, who cat appiecrite and admire mote than myself, tho good senso 
and good fein ,t which bave taught you to mfase so much fan and metrment ito 
‘Wiltings conecting folly and exposmy absurditics, and yet ocver trespassing beyond 
those bits within wlich wit and fictousness a1¢ not very often confined Lou may 
white on with the conscionsnces of mdc} endince, as fice and unfetticd, asif no com 
manxaton had over passed betwocn us Iam not confirrmg a pnvato obligation 
upon you, but am iniflim, tho intcntions of the Kgislatmc, which has placud at the 
chaposal of the Ciown a curtam sun (nuscrable, indcud in amount) to bs apphed to 
the recognition of pubhe clums on the lounty of the Crown Jt you will review tho 
names of tho whose clams have ben admiticd on account of then htomy, o1 
aeventifle eminent. you will find 1n ample confimation of the tiuth of my atatcment 

“Qnesetuin mdced T rhall ask ot von,—that you will 4:16 mo the oppottumty of 
minking you puson sl auyuaintann ” 


And Hood, waiting to a fiend, cnclouing 4 copy of Prel’n Jutter, siys 
“Bir R Peel cunc ficm Burlaugh on Inevdiy might, and wont down to 
Boughton on Situ ty If he bad writin by post, I should not have had 
it till to-diy So he «ut his xrvant with the cadomd on Sutwday night, 
another muh of conduit attention Tic as fiaghtfally unwell, he 
continucs, lu waft stys hie looks quite green but all ws he a4, poor fHow, 
“bis well as not diy ile hw pumped out 4 shect of Cliastmas fun, 1s 
diawing some cuts, and sh Wl waite a sheet more of hiy nov!” 

O aad, marvellous pictuc of courage, of honcsty, of patient 
endmancc, of duty struggling egainst pam! How nob. Puls figme 
w standing by that exh bed! how guuerous his words, how digmfed 
and smcere his compassion’ And the poo dying man, with a heart full 
of natu sl gratitude towaids Ins noble bentiactor, must turn to him and 
say—* It it be well to be remcmbced by = minister, it us better stall 
not to be forgotten Ly him ma ‘huly Burlaghf” Can you laugh? 
In not the johe hormbly pathetic fiom the pom dying ips? As dymg 
Robm Hood must firc 2 last shot wath bis bow—as one reads of Cathohcs 
on their death-beds puttmg on a Capuchin dress to go out of the world— 
hae 1 poor Hood at hus last hour puttwg on his ghastly motley, and 
‘uttering one yoke moie 

He dies, however, in deaiest love and peace with kus childien, wif, 
dmends, to the former especially hi whole hfe had becn devoted, and 
tevery day showed hus fidehty, eumplity, and affect.on In gowg though 
the record of his most pure, modest, honourable hfe, and living along 
with hum, you come to trust him thoroughly, and fecl that hero wa most 
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Toul, affictionate, and upright soul, with whom you bare been bronght 
inte communion Can we aay as much of all hves of all men of letters? 
Here 1s one at last without gui, without pietcnsion, without schemung, 
of a pmc hie, to hus family and little modest cucle of flienda tenderly 
devoted 

and what a hud wok, and what a slender reward! In the ttle 
domestic details with wluch the book aboundy whit a simple lic 2 
shown tous! Thr most simple httle pleasmcs and must ments dehght 
and occupy mm Yeu have revels on shrimps, the gool wite making 
the pe, details about the maid, and criticmms on hu conduct , wondertal 
ticks played with the plum-pudding—all the pleasures centamg round 
the httle humble home — One of the fist men «1 his tane, he ay appomtid 
tditor of 4 maguimc ub a suzy of 3002 par mnum, «igus hunself exult- 
maly “kd N M M," and the finuly iyo over the income as over @ 
fortune IIe goes to a Grcenwich dinner—what 1 fort aud reyoung 
afterwards ! 


“ Woll, we dunk ‘the Bor? with a delectibk clatter, which drew from him a good. 
warm-heasicd 5 ouch ‘Ut looked very well, aud had a younge bother along .« 
with him Thenwe hud songs Buh um chimted a bm Hood balled, and. 
Guukshank sang a brlesqne ballad of Lod 1——, and somebody, unknown to mo, 
ware a capital inutition of a Trench showman = Ilien we toasted Mis Bor, and the 

and View and the Tiadhtional Privst san, the ‘Deop decp sun, in his deep 
dup voi, and thun wo diink to Procter, who wiote the sud song, alo Su J 
‘Wabon + ,,o0d bualth, and Ciuskvhunk s, and Aumswoith s aula Manchester fund of 
the Jatt song # Manchester ditty, so tull of trading stnff, th it st really sccunudl to havo 
‘Deon not composed, but minuimturcd Jordan, w Judwush is wsusl on such oca~ 
mons—you hnow how pur dovic uly he 19 quite at hom m dining out As to myself, I | 
had to mike my second marden ypcrh, for Mr Monckton Milnes japowid my health 
3n teims my modesty myght allw mo te repeat to you, but my memory wont Lov- 
exci, I ancailed the toast to my notoriously Lad health, and issaied them thas the 
wishes hud abeady amptoved it—that I felt a lnisker cuculnton—a moro smal 
warmth tout the heat, and explamed tl st 4 certum ticmbling of my hnad was not 
from pals), ut my old aque Int ap inchnation mm my hand to shake itelf with every 
one picacnt = Whercupon I had to go through the fucndly cucmony with as many of 
tho comp iny ab were within reach, bosides a fiw moro who «ume express fiom the 
othe: ond of the table Tery giatifymg, wasn’t it? Lhough J cannot go quite so tar 
as June, who w ints me to have that hand chop; cd off bottlcl, and preserved m sprite 
She was mtting up for me very amvioasly, as tail whon I go out, becauna I am 60 
domestu. ani steady and was down at tho door before I coulil 1inz at tho gate, to 
which Boy kindly scnt me m bis own can Poot gul’ whit would sho do if sho 
‘had a wild husband inst ud of & tame one ” 


And the poor anwious wifi 1s sitting up, and fondles the hand which 
hw been shaken by 50 many illustrious mnt Lhe httle feast dates back 
only eightuen year, and yct somchow it s.cms as distant as a dinner at 
Mr. Thrale’s, or a inccting at Will's 

Poor httle glam of sunshme! very bttle good chee enl:vens that 
ead mmple life We have the trumph of the magame then a new 
magazine piojeeted and pioduced- then illness and the last ucene, and 
the kind Peel by the dymg man’s bedmde, speaking noble words of 
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respect and sympathy, and soothmg the last throbs of the tender honest 
heart, 


Lhke, I say, Hood’s hfe even belter than hus books, and I wish, with 
all my heart, Monneur et cher confrere, the same could be suid for both 
of us, when the ink stream of our Ife hath ceased to ron Yes if I drop 
fist, dear Baggs, I tiust you may find reason to modity some of the un- 
favowable viows of my character, which you me freely smpaiting to our 
mutual frends What ought to be the htcrary man’s pomt of honour 
now-a-days? Suppose, friendly 1.ader, you are one of the craft, what 
legacy would you like to Jcave to yom childien? First of all (and by 
Heaven's gravious help) you would pray and strive to give them such an 
endowment of Jove, as should last, certamly for all thei hves, and perhaps 
be transmitted to thur children You would (by the same aid and 
bleaang) kcep your honour pure, and transnut a name unstained to those 
who have a right to bear xt You would,—though this fuulty of giving 1s 
one of the caucst cf the literary mans qualties—you would, out of your 
earnings, small or great, bc able to help a poor brother 1n need, to dreas 
his wounds, and, 1f it were but twopcnce, to give him succour. Is the 
moncy which the noble Macwlay gave to the poor, lost to his family? 
God forbid ‘Lo the loving hearts of his kindred 1s 1 not rather the most 
precious part of ther inhciitance? It was invested in Jove and mght.ous 
doing, and it beara intrest im heaven You wall, af letters be your voca- 
taon, find saving harder than giving and spending To save be your 
endeavour too, aginst thi mght’s coming when no man may work , when 
the arm us wary with the long day s labour, when the brain perhaps grows 
dark, when the old, who can labour no moic, waut warmth and rest, and 
the young ones call for supper 


T copied the httle galley-slave who us made to figure in the imtual 
letter of this paper, from a quaint old alycr specu which we purchased 
3m ® curiomty-shop at the Hague It aw one of the gift-spoons so 
common in Holland, and which have multrphed so astonishingly of late 
years at our dealers in old mlvex ware Along the sm of the spoon me 
wnitten the words “Anno 1609, Bim sch aldus ghehludt gheghaen”—“ In 
the year 1609 I went thus clad” ‘lhe good Dutchman was released from 
iis Algerime captivity (1 unagine us figure looks hke that of a slave 
amongst the Moors), and, n his thank-offering to some godchild at home, 
be thus pionsly records his escape 

‘Was not poor Cervantes also @ captuvo amongst the Moors? Did 
not Fielding, and Goldsmith, and Smollett, too, die at the chaz as well 
as poor Hood? Think of Ficlding gomg on boad his wretched ship 
an the Thames, with scarce a hand to bid him farewell, of brave Tobias 
Smollett and his fe, how hard, and how poorly rewarded, of Gold»mth, 
ang the physiman whispering, “Have you something on your ming?” 
and the wild, dying eyes answcrmg, Yes Notice how Boswell speaks 
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of Goldsmith, and the splendid contempt with which he regards him. 
Read Hawkins on Fielding, and the scorn with which Dandy Walpole 
and Bishop Hurd speak of him! Galley-slaves doomed to fug the oar 
and wear the chain, whilst my lords and dandies take their pleasure, 
and hear fine music and disport with fine ladies in the onbin ! 

But etay. Wau there any cause for this scorn? Had some of these 
great men weaknesses which gave inferiors advantage over them? Men 
of letters cannot ley their hands on their hearts, and say, ‘No, the 
fault was fortune’s, and the indifferent world’s, not Goldsmith’s nor 
Fielding’s."  Thero was no reason why Oliver should always be thriftleas; 
why Fielding and Steele should sponge upon their friends; why Storne 
should raake love to hia neighbours’ wives. Swift, for a long time, was 
as poor as any wng that evcr laughed: but he owed no penny to his 
neighbours: Addison, when he wore bis niont threadbare coat, could 
hold his head up, and maintain his dignity : and, I dare vouch, neither 
of those gentlemen, when they were ever so poor, asked any man alive 
to pity their condition, and have a regard to the weaknesses incidental 
to the literary profession. Galley-nlave, forsooth! If you are pent to 
prison for somo error for which the lew awards that eort of laborious 
seclusion, so much the more shame for you. If you are chained to the 
oar a prisoner of wur, like Cervantes, you have the pain, but not the 
shame, and the friendly compassion of mankind to reward you, Gulley- 
slaves, indeed! What man has not his oar to pull? There is that 
wonderful old stroke-oar in the Queen's galley. How many yeara has 
he pulled? Day and night, in rough water or smooth, with what 
invincible vigour and surprising gaicty he plics his arms. There is in 
the same Galére Cupitane, that well-known, trim figure, the bow oar; 
how he tugs, and with what a will! Mow both of them have been 
abused in their time! Take the Lawyer's galley, and that dauntless 
octogenarian in command; when haa ke ever complained or repined 
about hia slavery? There is the Pricet’s galley—black and lawn snile— 
do any mariners out of Thames work harder? When lawyer, and statca- 
man, and divine, and writer are snug in bed, there is a ring at the poor 
Doctor's bell. Forth he must go, in rheumatism or snow; a galley~ 
dlave bearing his galleypote to quench the flames of fever, to suocour 
mothers and young children in their hour of peril, and, as gently and 
soothingly as may be, to carry the hopeless patient over to the silent 
abore. And have we not just read of the actions of the Queen's galleys, 
and their brave crews in the Chineso waters? Men not more worthy 
of human renown and honour to-day in their victory, than last year in 
their glorious hour of disaster. 

And here in this last month of the year, my title expressly authorizing 
me to travel anywhere, may I not, once more, say s thankful word 
regarding our own galley at the end of our second six months’ yoyage? 
On our first day out, I asked leave to speak for mynelf, whom] regarded as 
the captain of 4 great ship, which might carry persons of much greater 
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importance than the commander who sits at the head of his cabin table. 
Such o man may have my Jord Birhop on board, or his Excellency the 
Governor proceeding to hia colony, or—who knows ?—his Royal Highness 
the Prince himself, going to visit his paternal dominions. In some cases, 
T have not sought to direct or control the opiuions of our passeugers, 
though privately I might differ from them; my duty being, as conceived, 
to permit free speech at our table, taking care only that the speaker 
‘wat a gentleman of honour and character, and so providing for the 
general amusement of the company. My own special ealling (though 
privately, perhaps, I may imagine I am a profound politician, or a 
prodigious epic port whom the world refuses to recognize) is supposed 
to bo that of a teller of stories, more or less melancholy or ficetious, 
tedious or amusing. [aving on board with us @ gentleman who possessos 
a similar faculty, I have gladly and gratefully made over to him tho 
place of Raconteur en chef, and I leave the public to any how excellently 
my frien? Mr. Trollope has performed his duty. Next year, I nhall ask 
Jeave to take my friend’s place, and to speak at more length, and with 
more seriousness, than in the half-dozen chapters of the little tale which 
waa told in our first xix months. 

Our course has been so prosperous, that it was to be expected other 
advontarers would rail on it, and accordingly I heard with no surprise, 
that one of our esteemed companions was about to hoist his flag, and take 
command of a ship of his own. The wide ocean has room enough for 
‘us all. At home, and over our immense dominions, thore are markets 
enough for sll our wares. The old days of enmity and exclusiveness are 
Jong over; and it is to be hoped buyers and vendors alike will profit by 
free trade, friendly courteny, and fair play. 


ato! 
Vg 
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